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Preface to the Third Edition 

2005 Edition 

with Integrated Media and Study Tools 


An introductory stoichiometry course traditionally plays several important roles in the chem- 
ical engineering curriculum. On the most obvious level, it prepares the student to formulate 
and solve material and energy balances on chemical process systems and lays the foundation 
foe subsequent courses in thermodynamics, unit operations and transport phenomena, kinetics 
and reactor design, and process dynamics and control. More fundamentally. H introduces the 
engineering approach to solving process-related problems: breaking a process down into its 
components, establishing the relations between known and unknown process variables assem- 
bling the information needed to solve for the unknowns using a combination of experimenta- 
tion. empiricism, and the application of natural laws and, finally, putting the pieces together to 
obtain the desired problem solution. 

We have tried in the book to fulfill each of these functions. Moreover, recognizing that the 
stoichiometry course is often the students’ first real encounter with what they think may be their 
chosen profession, we have attempted to provide in the text a realistic, informative, and pos- 
itive introduction to the practice of chemical engineering. In the first chapter we survey fields 
that recent chemical engineering graduates have entered, from traditional industrial chemistry 
and petroleum engineering to materials engineering, environmental science and technology, 
biomedical, biochemical, and genetic engineering, information technology, law. and medicine, 
and we describe the variety of research, design, and production problems engineers typically 
confront. In the rest of the book we systematically develop the structure of elementary process 
analysis: definitions, measurement and calculation of process variables: conservation laws and 
thermodynamic relations that govern the performance of processes; and physical properties 
of process materials that must be determined in order to design a new process or analyze and 
improve an existing one. 

The chemical process constitutes the structural and motivational framework for the pre- 
sentation of all of the text material. When we bring in concepts from physical chemistry — for 
example, vapor pressure, solubility, and heat capacity — we introduce them as quantities whose 
values arc required to determine process variables or to perform material and energy balance 
calculations on a process. When we discuss computational techniques such as curve-fitting, root- 
finding methods, and numerical integration, we present them on the same nccd-to-know basis 
in the context of process analysis. 

FEATURES 

Industrial Process Case Studies 

An important feature of the book is a set of industrial process case studies that demonstrate 
the role of single-unit calculations in the analysis of multiple-unit processes We have designed 
the case studies to be worked on as term projects by individuals or (preferably) small teams of 
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students, beginning after the students have completed the introductory chapter on material bal- 
ances (Chapter 4). In each study, the students arc asked to produce a flowchart of a moderately 
complex process from a given description, to perform material and energy balance calculations 
on the process, and to answer questions that require consideration of how the overall process 
is structured and why it might be structured that way. Knowing the problems associated with 
the ease study, the students tend to be on the lookout for course content that will help them 
obtain the required solutions. The case study thus provides both motivation for learning the 
text material and a feeling for the contextual significance of this material. 


SI Uni (a 

SI units arc used widely but not exclusively throughout the text, and extensive SI data tables, 
including steam tables, arc contained in the appendices 


Interactive Chemical Process Principles CD 

The Interactive Chemical Processes Principles CD in the book contains: 

• instructional tutorials. 

• a learning style assessment tool. 

• physical property lookup tables with an embedded routine for calculating sensible heats, 

• Visual Encyclopedia of Chemical Engineering Equipment. 

• E-Z Solve. 

(Sec pages xiv-xvi for a more detailed description-) 


Computational Software (E-Z Solve) 


© 

t-Z Solve 


Computer programming is not covered explicitly, but problems that lend themselves to 
computer-aided solution arc given after each chapter. An exceptionally robust and user- 
friendly equation-solving program (E-Z Solve) included on the Interactive Chemical Process 
Principles CD makes it possible for students to analyze relatively large processes without 
having to spend excessive time on algebraic and numerical calculations. 


Website 

Updates to the text and additional resources to support its use may be found at 

<hnptfwww.ncsu.edu/felder-pubbc/EPCP.htmI> 

• EiTata listing — any errors found in the text will be listed on the website. 

• Illustrative course Web site — A home page from the material and energy balance course at 
N.C. State University containing links to the course syllabus, policies and procedures, class 
handouts, study guides for exams, and old exams. 

• Handouts for students — Tips on maintaining confidence, taking tests, and identifying and 
taking advantage of learning resources on campus. 

• Index of Learning Styles — A self -scoring instrument that allows students (and instructors) to 
determine their learning style preferences. After taking the test, users can obtain information 
about the strengths of their learning styles and suggestions for how to get more out of their 
courses. (Also on the CD inside the text) 

• “Stoichiometry Without Tears'— -An article from Chemical Engineering Education offering 
suggestions for teaching the stoichiometry course. 
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Resource* on the publisher's website 

Visit the website at <hnp J/w ww.wlley. com/c olkge/fe Ide r > to access various resources Some 
resources arc password-protected, and available only to instructors using this text in their 
course. Visit the Instructor Companion Site portion of this website to register for a password. 
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first edition, until the authots. unable to stand any more, declared the book done. 


Notes to Instructors 


Suggestions for chapter coverage 

The organization of this text has been planned to provide enough flexibility to accommo- 
date classes with diverse backgrounds within the scope of a one-semester or two-quarter 
course. We anticipate that semester-long courses in which most students have traditional first- 
year engineering backgrounds will cover most of the first nine chapters, possibly augmented 
with one ease study. A one-quarter course should cover Chapters 1 through 6. Students who 
have been exposed to dimensional analysis and elementary data correlation can skip or skim 
Chapter 2. and students whose freshman chemistry courses provided a detailed coverage of 
process variable definitions and the systematic use of units to describe and analyze chemical 
processes may omit Chapter 3. The time gained as a result of these omissions may be used 
to cover additional sections in Chapters 4 through 9. to add Chapter 10 on computer-aided 
balances or Chapter 11 on transient balances, or to cover appended material on numerical 
analysis. 

Teaching and promoting a systematic approach to process analysis 

We have consistently found that the key to student success in the stoichiometry course is ap- 
proaching the problems systematically: drawing and labeling flow charts, counting degrees of 
freedom to make sure that problems are solvable, and formulating solution plans before doing 
any calculations. We have also found that students arc remarkably resistant to this process, pre- 
ferring to launch directly into writing equations in the hope that sooner or later a solution will 
emerge. The students who make the transition to the systematic approach generally do well, 
while those who continue to resist it frequently fad. 

Homework problems and assignment schedules 

In our experience, the only way students learn to use this approach is by repeatedly prac- 
ticing it. Hundreds of chapter-end problems in the text arc structured to provide this prac- 
tice. Representative assignment schedules arc given in the Instructor Companion Site at 
<hnp:/At'ww.wlley.com/ci>IUge/felder>, and there is enough duplication of problem types for 
the schedules to be varied considerably from one course offering to another. 


Student Workbook New I 



A new feature of this updated editioo is the availability of a supplementary workbook contain- 
ing detailed outlines of solutions to selected chapter-end problems, with spaces for students to 
insert equations and numerical solutions Working through these problems will help students 
become comfortable with the systematic approach sooner rather than later. We suggest that 
workbook problems be included in regular homework assignments, but at the very least, in- 
structors should encourage their students to solve the problems on their own. Problems in the 
Workbook are designated by an icon In the margin of this text. 


Notes to Instroctors uii 


Developing creativity with open-ended problem* 

In addition to the basic material and energy problems at the end of the chapters, we have pro- 
sided a variety of open-ended problems that focus on conceptual understanding and creative 
thinking, both imbedded within chapter-end problems and as separate “Creativity Exercises." 
We encourage instructors to assign these open-ended problems on a regular basis and perhaps 
to include similar problems on tests after ample practice has been provided in alignments. 
The problems can be introduced in a variety of ways: as focal points for in-cla&s brainstorming 
sessions, as parts of regular or extra-credit homework alignments, or as individual or group 
projects with rewards (c.g.. bonus paints on subsequent tests) for the solutions exhibiting the 
greatest fluency (quantity of solutions). Far more than the algorithmic drills, these exercises 
convey a sense of the challenging and intellectually stimulating possibilities in a chemical engi- 
neering career. Conveying this sense may be the most valuable task that can be accomplished 
in the introductory chemical engineering course. 

Using the ease studies 

We have discussed in the Preface the motivational aspects of the case studies and the way 
the studies complement the formal text material. An additional benefit occurs if the assign- 
ments arc made to groups, an approach we regularly use in our classes. We invariably see the 
groups starting out in a state of semi-anarchy and then developing cohesiveness as the weeks 
go by. By the end of the term most students have learned how to divide the labor appropri- 
ately and to learn from one another, since they know they arc liable to be tested on any part 
of the project and not just the part for which they were personally responsible. This is the part 
of the course the students usually say they enjoyed most. We have also found that periodic 
conferences between the groups and the instructor to discuss the ease studies provide added 
educational benefits to all parties concerned. 

Resources for instructors 

The Instructor Companion Web Site contains resources for instructors, including illustrative 
assignment schedules, reproducible copies of figures in the text, and problem solutions. The 
password-protected site is accessible only to instructors who arc using the text for their course. 
Go to <h ttpj/n' ww. hi ley. com/coUegtffeldtr> and click on the link to "Instructor Companion 
Site" to register for a password. 
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Interactive Chemical Process Principles 

(CD near front of text) 


The CD that accompanies this edition of Ihc text contains a variety of resources for students 
and instructors collected under the title Interactive Chemical Process Principles (ICPP). Some 
of the components of ICPP are instructional aids for the stoichiometry course, and others are 
computational and reference tools that should prove useful throughout the chemical engineer- 
ing curriculum. One or more of the ICPP tools can be effectively applied to almost every ex- 
ample and problem in the book. Icons throughout the book remind students and instructors 
when the tools on the CD may be helpful. 

In this section, we provide an overview of ICPP and some thoughts on how it might be used 
effectively as an adjunct to the text. We encourage you to read through this outline and then 
explore the tools foe yourself. If you arc a student, you will soon be able to recognize when you 
can use the tools for problem solving; if you are an instructor, you will see when suggestions 
for using the tools might be helpful in your lecture notes or assignments. 


Index of Learning Styles 



Ifomnj Styto? 


Students learn in a variety of ways For example, some students are concrete and practical. 
These students appreciate many illustrations examples and applications of course material 
and arc uncomfortable with abstract mathematical presentations Other students arc much 
more comfortable with abstraction and arc easily bored by repetitive calculations and exam- 
ples Some learn visually, getting much more from pictures and diagrams than they do from 
words and formulas while others benefit more from verbal explanations than from visual rep- 
resentations The list of such differences is endless 

A student's learning style is a set of preferences lot certain ways of taking in and processing 
information. The Index of Learning Styles (ILS) is an instrument that enables you to assess 
several of your learning style preferences We sugggest that the first thing you do when you 
begin to explore ICPP is to complete the ILS. determine your learning style profile, and then 
read the accompanying material that suggests study strategics (if you are a student) or teaching 
strategics (if you are an instructor) that might work effectively for you in the stoichiometry 
course and in subsequent courses. 


Instruction!!! Tutorials 


o 

Tutorials 


ICPP contains six interactive tutorials, designed for students to work through after they have 
progressed to certain points in the text. In each tutorial, process descriptions arc given, ques- 
tions arc posed, and students enter answers and receive affirmation or corrective feedback, 
and then go on to additional questions. Process simulations arc also included, so that students 
may predict bow process systems will respond to changes in certain system variables, and then 
explore the effects of those changes experimentally. The active involvement and immediate 
feedback implicit in these exercises can significantly reinforce learning 
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Once students can successfully work through a tutorial from beginning to end. they may be 
confident that they have mastered a significant portion of the material covered in that tutorial. 
If they have repeated trouble with a part of the tutorial, they will be able to identify gaps in 
their understanding of the course material and get help with them. 

The tutorials and the points in the course when they may be completed arc as follows: 

1. Basic process calculations and process system variables (end of Chapter 3). 

2. Material balances on nonrcactivc single-unit processes (end of Section 43). 

3. Material balances on reactive multiple-unit processes (end of Chapter 4). 

4. Material balances on multiphase systems (end of Chapter 6). 

5. Material and energy balances on nonrcactivc processes (end of Chapter 8). 

6. Material and energy balances on reactive processes (end of Chapter 9). 


Physical Property Database 



The physical property database of ICPP contains easily accessed values of molecular weights 
specific gravities, phase transition points, critical constants, vapor pressures, heat capacities and 
latent heats for many species that duplicate the values found in Appendix B of the text The 
values retrieved from the database may be incorporated into process calculations performed 
using E-Z Solve 

The principal benefit to students is a built-in function for integrating tabulated heat capac- 
ities between specified temperature limits. Without this tool, polynomial formulas in Table 142 
of the text must be integrated term-by-term and the initial and final temperatures must be en- 
tered as the limits, with tedious calculations being required for the associated arithmetic. With 
the Physical Property Database tool, the desired species is selected from a pull-down menu, 
the initial and final temperatures arc typed in. and a single click leads to the calculation of the 
integral. This feature will be most helpful in Chapters 8 and 9 of the text. 


Visual Encyclopedia of Chemical Engineering Equipment 



Most of the examples and problems in the text refer to items of equipment commonly found in 
chemical processes, such as reactors, heat exchangers, distillation columns, absorption towers, 
crystallizers, filters, and centrifuges. In some cases, brief explanations of these equipment items 
arc given; in others, the terms arc simply used. The Visual Encyclopedia of Chemical Engineer- 
ing Equipment, created by Dr. Susan Montgomery of the University of Michigan, contains pho- 
tographs. cutaway diagrams, movies, animations, and explanations of how the different equip- 
ment items work. It should be consulted to clarify references to process units in the text and to 
better understand how the processes described in the chapter-end problems work. 


E-Z Solve 



£-2 Solvs 


E-Z Solve is a powerful and user-friendly equation-solving program designed and written by 
Intcllipro. the company that produced ICPP. It can be used to obtain numerical solutions of 
sets of linear and nonlinear algebraic equations of the types that occur in almost every chapter- 
end problem in Chapters 4 through 10 of the text, and it can also solve ordinary differential 
equations of the types that occur in Chapter 11. Examples of applications of E-Z Solve to 
representative stoichiometry problems are provided on the CD. E-Z Solve is convenient to use 
whenever a problem calls for solving three or more simultaneous linear algebraic equations or 
any number of nonlinear algebraic equations and ordinary differential equations 

We have found an interesting phenomenon associated with E-Z Solve, and that is that 
many students do not use it unless they arc initially required to do so. probably because they 
arc worried about the time it will take them to learn how. The result is that the students spend 
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hours slogging through manual solutions of equations that could be solved in minutes with 
E-Z Solve. Once they have used the tool two or three times, however, they tum to it constantly 
throughout the remainder of the chemical engineering curriculum. 

E-Z Solve more than lives up to its name. Here, for example, arc three equations in three 
unknowns <»a. <a. Tj p ) that arise as part of a problem in Chapter 6. 

... 0.980(760) 0.020(760) ... 

<*) ** “ ( 2 ) *« * f i.s tr- ( 3 ) *A + *B - 1 

10 ' o **' 1 '* 1 10 ' ’ 

Solving these equations manually requires trial and error. It would be a long and tedious task 
if done with a simple calculator, and not too difficult for a spreadsheet To use E-Z Solve, the 
following three hues of code would be typed in: 

xa = 0.980*760/1 0 A (6.84471-1 060. 793/(Tdp+231 .541)) 
xb = 0.020*760/1 0 A (6.8B555-1 1 75.81 7/(Tdp+224.867)) 
xa +• xb = 1 

Once the equations arc entered, a command to “Solve” would be entered followed by a click 
on “OK.” and the solution for all three variables would immediately appear. The longer and 
more complex the text problem, the greater the time saving that results from using E-Z Solve 
to solve the material and energy balance equations and physical property estimation formulas 
that arise in the course of its solution. 


Nomenclature 


The variables In be listed will be expressed in SI units for illustrative purposes, but they could 
equally well be expressed in any dimensionally consistent units. 


a.b.c.d 

Either arbitrary constants or coefficients of a 
polynomial expression for heat capacity, such as 
those listed in Appendix B.2. 

C P [kJ'(mol'K)]. 

C. |kJ/(mol-K)| 

£ 4 (kJ), Ej(kJi's) 

Heat capacities at constant pressure and constant 
volume, respectively. 

Kinetic energy, rate of kinetic energy transport by a 
flowing stream. 

£,(kJ).£,(kJ/s) 

Potential energy, rate of potential energy transport 
by a flowing stream. 

j(m/s : ( 

Gravitational acceleration constant, equal to 

9.8066 m/a : or 32.174 ft/s 2 at sea level. 

//( kJ). tf(kJ/x). //fkJ/mol) 

Enthalpy of a system (//). rate of transport of 
enthalpy by a process stream (//), specific enthalpy 
(//). all determined relative to a specified reference 
state. 

m. At (leg). w(k&'s) 

Mass (m or Si ) or mass flow rate (m) of a process 
stream or stream component. 

n (mol). ;i(mol/s) 

Number of moles ( n ) or molar flow rate («) of a 
process stream or stream component. 

p A <N/m J ) 

Partial pressure of species A in a mixture of caseous 
species. - y\P. 

P ;<D(N/m 2 ) 

P(N/m 2 ) 

Vapor pressure of species A at temperature T. 

Total pressure of a system. Unless specifically told 
otherwise, assume that P is absolute pressure and 
not gauge pressure. 

MK) 

Critical pressure. Values of this property arc listed in 
Table B-l. 

Q(kJ),Q{kJls) 

Total heat transferred to or from a system (£>). 
rate of beat transfer to or from a system (£>). Q is 
defined to be positive if heat is transferred to the 
system. 

£|kJ/(molK)| 

Gas constant, given in different units on the inside 
back cover of the text 

xvh 


*>iii Nomenclature 


SCMH. SCLH. SCFH 

SG 

'(*) 

T(K) 

T mr T hr 7,(K) 

l/(kJ). il{ kJ/s). t(kJi'mol) 

V(m’), V, v (nr'/s), V(ra 5 /mol> 

W(kJ>, H',(kJ/B) 

x.y.z 

Greek Idlers 

A 

AH,. A//i (IcJ/mol) 

A//„. A//, (IcJ 'mol) 


Abbreviations for standard cubic meters per hour 
[m^STPyh], standard liters per hour [L(STP)/h], 
and standard cubic feet per hour [ft*(STP)/h|. 
respectively: the volumetric flow rate of a gas 
stream if the stream were brought from its actual 
temperature and pressure to standard temperature 
and pressure (0°C and 1 atm). 

Specific gravity, or ratio of the density of a species to 
the density of a reference species The abbreviation 
is always used for liquids and solids in this text and 
usually refers to species for which specific gravities 
arc listed in Table B.l. 

Time 

Temperature 

Melting point temperature, boiling point 
temperature, and critical temperature, respectively. 
Values of these properties arc listed in Table B.l. 

Internal energy of a system ((/). rate of transport 
of internal energy by a process stream ([/). specific 
internal energy (0). all relative to a specified 
reference state. 

Volume ( V ) of a fluid or process unit, volumetric 
flow rate ( V or v) of a process stream, specific 
volume (f ; ) of a process material. 

Work transferred to or from a system (W), rate 
of transfer of shaft work to or from a continuous 
process system (W M ). \V is defined to be positive (in 
this text) if work is transferred from a system to its 
surroundings. 

Mass fraction or mole fraction of a species in a 
mixture. (Subscripts arc usually used to identify the 
species) In liquid- vapor systems x usually denotes 
fraction in the liquid and y denotes fraction in the 
vapor, z may also denote the compressibility factor 
of a gas 


In batch (closed) systems. AA r denotes the difference 
X « n *i — Xuxm, where X is any system property. 

In continuous (open) systems, XX denotes the 
difference — Xmpu- 

Heats of combustion and formation, respectively. 
Values of these properties at 25°C and 1 atmosphere 
arc listed in Table B.l. 

Heats of melting (fusion) and vaporization, 
respectively. Values of these properties at the 
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normal melting and boiling points arc listed in 

Table B.l. 

Stoichiometric cocfikient of species A in a chemical 
reaction, defined to be positive for products, 
negative for reactants. For N 2 + 3H 2 — 2NHj, 

- -1, *'ik - “3. IN* - 2. 

{(mol) 

Extent of reaction. If fiAc(mol) of reactive species 

A is initially present in a reactor and /iA(mol) is 
present some time later, then the extent of reaction 
at that time is £ » (/iao “ «a)/ *’a< where i' A is the 
stoichiometric coefficient of A in the reaction (see 
preceding definition). The value of £ is the same 
regardless of which reactant or product is chosen 
as species A. 

{(mol/s) 

Extent of reaction for a continuous process at steady 
state. If flAo( m °Vs) of reactive species A enters 
the reactor and ji A (mol/i) exits, then the extent of 
reaction is £ • («ao ” « A )/ where is the 
stoichiometric coefficient of A in the reaction. The 
value of { is the same regardless of which reactant 
or product is chosen as species A. 


Density. 

Other Symbols 

• 


‘ ( e -B~ «) 

' (o*. 0 ) 

() 

Flow rate, such as mass flow rate. 

Specific property, such as specific internal energy. 

Parentheses arc used to express functional 
dependence, as in p*(T) to denote a vapor pressure 
that depends on temperature, and also to enclose 
units of variables, as in m( g) to denote a mass 
expressed in grams. "Hie intended use can usually 
be easily seen in context. 
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Glossary of Chemical Process Terms 




Absorption A process in which a gas mixture 
contacts a liquid solved and a component (or 
lever al components) of the gas dissolves in the 
liquid. In an absorption column or absorption 
tim er (or simply absorber), the solvent enters the 
tup of a column. Sows down, and emerges at the 
bottccn. and the gas enters at the bottom, flows 
up (contacting the bquid). and leaves at the top. 

Aricah otic A term applied to a process in which 
no heat is transferred between the process 
system and its surroundings. 

Adsorption A process m which a gas or liquid 
mixture contacts a solid (the adsorbent) and a 
mixture component (the adsorbate) adheres to 
the surface of the solid. 

f\ ammeter A device that measure* atmospheric 

pressure. 

Bodrr A pieces* unit in which tubes pass 

through a combustion furnace Boiler feedwater 
is fed into the tube* and beat transferred from 
the hot c embus bon products through the tube 
walls converts the feedwater to steam 

Boding point (at a given pressure) For a pure 
species, the temperature at which the liquid 
and vapor can coexist in equilibrium at the 
given pressure. When applied to the heating of a 
mixture of liquxls exposed to a gas at the given 
pressure, the temperature at which the mixture 
begins to boiL 

Bottoms product The product that leaves the 
bottom of a distillation column. The bottoms 
product is relatively rich in the less volatile 
components of the feed to the column. 

Dabble point (of a mixture of liquids at a given 
pressure) The temperature at whxb the 
first vapor bubble appears when the mixture 
is heated. 

Calibration (of a process variable measurement 
instrument) A procedure in which an 
instrument is used to measure several 
independently known process variable value* 
and a calibration curve of known variable 
value* versus the corresponding instrument 
readings is plotted. Once the instrument has 
been calibrated readings obtained with rt can 
be converted to equivalent process variable 
value* directly from the cabbrabon curve. 

Catalyst A substance that ngni&canth* increases 
the rate of a chemical reaction, although it is 
neither a reactant nor a product 



Compressibility factor z = PV/nHT for a gas. If 
l ® 1. then PY = nkT (the ideal gas equation 
of state) and the gas is said to btkate ideally. 
Compressor A device that raises the pressure of 
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A process in which an entering 
gas is cooled and/or compressed, causing one 
or more of the gas components to liquefy. 
Uncoodcnsed gases and liquid condensate leave 
the condenser as separate streams. 

Critical pressure, P, The highest pressure at 
which distinct vapor and bquid phases can 
coexist for a species. 

Critical temperature. T t The highest 

temperature at which distinct vapor and liquid 
phases can coexist for a species. The critical 
temperature and pressure, collectively referred 
to os the critical constants, are ksted for various 
species in Table BJ. 

Crystallization A process in which a liquid 
solution is cooled, or solvent is evaporated, to 
an extent that solid crystals of solute form. The 
crystals in the slurry (suspension erf solid* in a 
liquid) leaving the crystalliz e x may subsequently 
be separated hum the liquid in a filter or 
centrifuge. 

Decanter A device in which two liquid phases nr 
liquid and sobd phases separate by gravity. 

Degrees of freedom When appbed to a general 
process, the difference between the number of 
unknown process variables and the number of 
equations relating those variables; the number 
of unknown variables for which values must 
be specified before the remaining values can 
be calculated. When applied to a system at 
equilibrium, the number of intensive system 
variables for which values must be specified 
before the re m ai n i n g values can be calculated. 
The degrees of freedom in the second sense is 
determined using the Gibbs Phase Rule. 

Dew point (of a gas mixture) The temperature at 
which the first bquid droplet appears when the 
mixture is cooled at constant pressure. 

Distillation A process in which a mixture of two 
or more species is fed to a vertical column that 
contains either a scries of vertically spaced 


which fluid can flow. Liquid mixtures of the feed 
rnmpcncnts flow down the column and vapor 
mixtures flow up Interphase contact. 
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partial coodeasatxm of the vapor, and partial 
vaporization of the bqukl oU take place 
throughout the colu mn Tbe vapor flowing 
up tbe column becomes progressively richer 
in the more volatile components of tbe feed, 
and tbe liquid flowing down beccmes richer m 
the lcii volatile components The vapor leaving 
the lop of the column b condensed: part of tbe 
condensate is taken off os the overhead product 
and tbe rest is recycled to tbe reactor os reflux* 
becoming the liquid stream that flows down 
the column The liquid leaving tbe bottom of 
the column b partially vaporized: tbe » 
is recycled to the reactce as 1 
the vapor stream that flow's up the column, and 
the residual bqu»d b taken off as the bottoms 
product. 

Drying A process in which a wet solid b heated 
or contacted with a hot gas stream, causing 
seme or all d the liquid wetting tbe solid to 
evaporate. The vapor and the gas it evaporates 
into emerge os one outlet stream, and the sobd 
and remaining residual liquid emerge as a 
serand outlet stream 


G 
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sernnu outlet stream 

Enthalpy <kJ) Prcycrty of a system defined 
H = U • PV. where U = internal energy*. 

P = absolute pressure, and V' = volume of the 
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(vaporization) A process in which 
a pure liquid, liquid mixture, or solvent in a 
solution is vaporized 

Extraction (liquid extraction) A process in which 
a liquid mixture of two species (the xolute and 
the feed earner) is contacted in a mixer with a 
third liquid (tbe soften*) that is imxnrariblc or 
nearly munisdbJe with the feed comer. When 
the liquids are contacted, solute transfers from 
the feed comer to the solvent. The combined 
mixture is then allowed to settle into two phases 
that are then separated by gravity in a decanter. 

Filtration A process in which a stuiry of solid 
particles impended in a liquid passes through 
a poroco medium. Most of the liquid passes 
through the medium (e a filter) to form tbe 
phrase* and the solids and some entrained liquid 
are retained on the filter to farm the fiber cuke. 
Filtration may also be used to separate solids or 
liquids from gases 

Flash mpuruatiun A process in which a liqual 
feed at a high pressure is suddenly exposed to 
a lower pressure, causing some vaporization to 
occur. The vapor product b rxh in the more 
volatile components of tbe feed and tbe residual 
liquid is nch in tbe less volatile components 

Floe gas See slack gas. 

Heat Energy transferred between a system 
and its surroundings as a consequence of a 
temperature difference Heat always flows from 
a higher temperature to a lower one. 
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Heat exchanger A process unit through which 
two fluid streams at different temperatures 
flow on opposite sides of a metal barrier. Heat 
b transferred from the stream at tbe higher 
temperature through the barrier to the other 
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• <!/) The total energy possessed 
by the individual molecules in a system (os 
oppeoed to the kinetic and potential energies 
of the system as a whole) l/iia strong 
function of temperature, phase, and molecular 
structure, and a weak function of pressure (it 
b independent of pressure for ideal gases). Its 
absolute value cannot be deternuned. eo it is 
always expressed relative to a reference state at 
which it b defined to be zero 

Membrane A thin solid or bqukl film through 
which one or more species in a process stream 
can permeate. 

Overhead product The product that leaves tbe 
top of a distillation column. The overhead 
product b relatively* rich in the mast volatile 
components of the feed to the column. 

Pump A device used to propel a liquid or slurry* 
from one location to anc*her. usually through a 
pipe or tube. 

An ahsoipbon column designed to 
remove an undesirable component from a gas 
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AD work transferred between a 
continuous system and its surroundings other 
than that done by or on the process fluid at tbe 
system entrance and exit. 

Stack gas The gaseous products exiting from a 
combustion furnace. 

Stripping A process in which a liquid containing 
a dissolved gas flow's down a column and a 
gas (stripping gas) flows up the column at 
conditions such that the dissolved gas comes out 
of solution and b carried off with the stripping 

Vapor pressure The pressure at which pure 
liquid A can coexst with its vapor at a given 
temperature In this text, vapor pressures con be 
determined from tabulated data (e.g,. Tables R3 
and B.5-B.7 for water), tbe Antoine equation 
Clhble B.4). or the Cox chart (figure 6.1-4). 

Volume percent (% rV) For bquid mixtures, the 
percentage of the total volume occupied by a 
particular component; fee ideal gases, the same 
as mole percent Foe nocadeal gasesc the volume 
percent has no meaningful physical significance. 

Work Energy* transferred between a system 
and its surroundings as a consequence of 
mo boo against a restraining force, electricity 
ix radiation, or any other driving force except a 
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Chapter 



What Some Chemical 
Engineers Do for a Living 


Last May. chemical engineering seniors al a large university took their last final examination, 
attended their graduation ceremonies, flipped their tassels and threw their mortarboards in the 
air. enjoyed their farewell parties, said goodbye to one another and promised faithfully to stay 
in touch, and headed off in an impressive variety of geographical and career directions. 

Since you bought this book, you arc probably thinking about following in the footsteps 
of those graduates — spending the next few years learning to be a chemical engineer and pos- 
sibly the next 40 applying what you learn in a career. Even so. it is a fairly safe bet that, like 
most people in your position, you have only a limited idea of what chemical engineering is or 
what chemical engineers do. A logical way for us to begin this book might therefore be with a 
definition of chemical engineering. 

Unfortunately, no universally accepted definition of chemical engineering exists, and al- 
most every type of skilled work you can think of is done somewhere by people educated as 
chemical engineers. We will therefore abandon the idea of formulating a simple definition and 
instead take a closer look at what those recent graduates did. cither immediately after gradua- 
tion or following a well-earned vacation. Consider these examples and see if any of them sound 
like the sort of career you can see yourself pursuing and enjoying. 

• About 45% of the class went to work for large chemical, petrochemical, pulp and paper, 
plastics and other materials, or textile manufacturing firms 

• Another 35% went to work for government agencies and design and consulting firms (many 
specializing in environmental regulation and pollution control) and for companies in fields 
such as microelectronics and biotechnology that have not traditionally been associated with 
chemical engineering. 

• About 10% of the dass went directly into graduate school in chemical engineering. The mas- 
ters degree candidates will get advanced education in traditional chemical engineering areas 
(thermodynamics, chemical reactor analysis and design, fluid dynamics, mass and heat trans- 
fer. and chemical process design and control), and in about two years most of them will 
graduate and get jobs doing process or control systems design or product development. The 
doctoral degree candidates will get advanced education and work on major research projects, 
and in four to five years most will graduate and cither go into industrial research and devel- 
opment or join a university faculty. 

• The remaining 10% of the class went into graduate school in an area other than chemical 
engineering, such as medicine, law. or business 
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• Several graduates went to work for companies manufacturing specialty chemicals — 
pharmaceuticals, paints and dyes, and cosmetics, among many other products All of these 
companies used to hire only chemists to design and run their production processes, but in the 
past few decades they discovered that if they wanted to remain competitive they would have 
to pay attention to such things as mixing efficiency, heat transfer, automatic temperature 
and liquid level control, statistical quality control- and control of pollutant emissions. They 
also discovered that those arc areas in which chemical engineers arc educated and chemists 
arc not. at which point these industries became an increasingly important job market for 
chemical engineers. 

• Some went to work for companies that manufacture integrated semiconductor circuits. A 
critical step in the production of (for example) computer chips involves coating small silicon 
wafers with extremely thin and uniform layers of silicon-containing semiconducting mate- 
rials. The technique used for this process is chemical topor deposition, in which the coating 
material is formed in a gas-phase reaction and then deposited on the surface of the wafer. 
The graduates working in this area may be called on to identify reactions that can be used to 
produce the desired films, determine the best conditions at which to run the reactions, design 
the reactors, and continue to improve their operation. 

• Some took elective courses in biochemistry and microbiology and got jobs with small but 
rapidly growing biotechnology firms. One graduate works on the design of pharmaceutical 
production processes that involve immobilized enzymes, biological chemicals that can make 
specific reactions go orders of magnitude faster than they would in the absence of the en- 
zymes. Several others work on processes that involve genetic engineering, in which recom- 
binant DN'A is synthesized and used to produce valuable proteins and other medicinal and 
agricultural chemicals that would be hard to obtain by any other means. 

• Some joined companies that manufacture polymers (plastics). One is working on the devel- 
opment of membranes for desalination of seawater (fresh water passes through, salt is kept 
out) and for gas separations (hydrogen passes through and hydrocarbons arc kept out- or vice 
versa): another is developing membranes to be used in hollow-tube artificial kidneys (blood 
flows from the patient’s body through thin-walled tubes; metabolic wastes in the blood pass 
through the tube walls but proteins and other important body chemicals remain in the blood, 
and the purified blood is returned to the body). 

• Four of the graduates went to medical school. (Chemical engineering graduates who take 
several electives in the biological sciences have a strong record of success in gaining med- 
ical school admission.) One went to law school. Three enrolled in Master of Business Ad- 
ministration programs and after graduation will probably move into management tracks in 
chemical-related industries. 

• One graduate joined the Peace Corps for a two-year stint in East Africa helping local com- 
munities develop sanitary waste disposal systems and also teaching science and English in a 
rural school. When she returns, she will complete a Ph.D. program, join a chemical engineer- 
ing faculty, write a definitive book on environmental applications of chemical engineering 
principles, quickly rise through the ranks to become a full professor, resign after ten years 
to run for the United States Senate, win two terms, and eventually become head of a large 
and highly successful private foundation dedicated to improving education in economically 
deprived communities. She will attribute her career successes to the problem-solving skills 
she acquired in her undergraduate training in chemical engineering. 

• At various points in their careers, some of the graduates will work in chemical or biochemical 
or biomedical or material science laboratories doing research and development or quality 
engineering, at computer terminals designing processes and products and control systems, at 
field locations managing the construction and startup of manufacturing plants, on production 
floors supervising and troubleshooting and improving operations, on the road doing technical 
sales and service, in executive offices performing administrative functions, in government 
agencies responsible for environmental and occupational health and safety, in hospitals and 
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clinics practicing medicine or biomedical engineering, in law offices specializing in chemical 
process-related patent work, and in classrooms teaching the next generation of chemical 
engineering students. 

Even the chemical engineering graduates who go into a traditional chemical manufacturing 
process end up performing a wide variety of different tasks. Consider the following example, 
and see if any of the problems described seem to present the sort of challenge you can see 
yourself taking on and enjoying. 


EXAMPLE I A chemist in your company’s research and development division has discovered that if he mixes two 

reactants in a certain proportion at an elevated temperature, he obtains a product significantly more 
valuable than both reactants. The company contemplates manufacturing the product using a process 
based on this reaction. At this point the matter becomes an engineering problem or. more precisely, 
hundreds of engineering problems. 





reacts 




1. What type of reactor should be used? A long pipe? A large tank? Several smaller tanks? 
An extremely large test tube? How large? Made of what? Docs it have to be heated? If so. 
how much and how? With an electrical heater inside or outside the reactor? By passing a hot 
fluid through a beating coil in the reactor? By heating the reactants before they get into the 
reactor? Does the reaction supply its own heat, so that heating is needed only for startup? If 
so. can the reactor ‘‘run away’’ and possibly explode? Should control measures be introduced 
to prevent this? What kind? 

2. Where should the reactants be obtained? Buy them, or make them? In what proportions 
should they be fed to the reactor? 

3. Should the reactor effluent, which contains the product and unconsumcd reactants, be sold 
as is or should the product be separated from the reactants and the latter be sent back to 
the reactor? If separation is desirable, how can it be accomplished? Heat the mixture and 
draw off and condense the vapor, which wjll be richer in the more volatile substances than the 
original mixture? Add another substance that extracts the product and is immiscible with the 
reactants, and then separate the two phases mechanically? If all of the process materials are 
gases at the reaction temperature, can the mixture be cooled to a temperature at which the 
product condenses but the reactants do not. or vice versa, or if they are liquids can the mixture 
be cooled to a temperature at which the product crystallizes? If one of these alternatives is 
chosen, what kind of equipment is needed? What size? What matenab? What arc the heating 
or cooling requirements? Are controls needed to keep the operation of the process within 
rigid limits? What kind of controls? Should they be manual or automatic? 

4. How should the reactant and prodiKt streams be moved to and from the reactor and any 
heating, cooling, and separation equipment involved in the process? By gravity from a raised 
feed tank? With pumps, or blowers, or compressors, or conveyor belts? What kinds? How big? 
In pipes made of what? 

5. Is enough known about the reaction system to be able to answer all of these questions, or 
should additional laboratory studies be carried out? What studies? Can the laboratory data 
be used directly to design the industrial plant, or should a smaller pilot plant be constructed 
first to test the design? How much smaller? 

6. What can possibly go wrong with the process, and what can be done if and when it does? 

7. Are waste products produced by the process? In what quantities? Are they potentially harm- 
ful if released untreated into the environment? If so. in what way? What should be done to 
reduce pollution hazards? Chemically treat the wastes? Dump liquid and solid wastes into 
containers, seal and cart them out to sea? Disperse gases in the atmosphere with a high stack? 
Precipitate solids electrostatically from gas exhausts? 

8. How much of the process should be automated, and how should the automation be done? 

9. How much will all of this cost? For how much can the product be sold, and to whom? How 
much money will the process net each year? Is it enough to make it worthwhile? If so. where 
should the plant be built? 

10. Once the plant has been built, what procedure should be followed for startup? 
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1L Six months later when startup has been achieved, why is the product not coming out the way 
it did in the laboratory? Is it an equipment malfunction or a change in conditions somewhere 
between the laboratory and industrial process? How can we find out? What can be done to 
correct the problem? Is it necessary to shut down the operation for modifications? 

12. Is it significant or just a coincidental series of bad breaks that there have been three explosions 
and four fires within six months in the reactor unit? In either case, how do we stop them from 
recurring? 

13. All sorts of other things are going wrong with the process operation. Why weren’t they on the 
list of things that could possibly go wrong? What can be done about them? 

14 When the process finally starts working perfectly and the next day an order comes down to 
change the product specifications, how can it be done without redesigning the entire process? 
Why didn’t they think of this before they built the plant? 


The different careers and tasks described in this chapter arc clearly too diverse to fall into 
a single category. They involve disciplines including physics, chemistry, biology, environmental 
science, medicine, applied mathematics, statistics, computer science, economics, management 
and information science, research, design, construction, sales and service, production super- 
vision. and business administration. The single feature they have in common is that chemical 
engineers can be found doing them. Some of the specific knowledge needed to cany out the 
tasks will be presented later in the chemical engineering cuniculum. a small amount of it is 
contained in this text, and most of it must be learned after graduation. There arc. however, 
fundamental techniques that have been developed for setting up and attacking technical prob- 
lems that arc independent of the particular problem under consideration. What some of these 
techniques arc and how and when to use them arc the subjects of this book. 
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Introduction to 
Engineering Calculations 


Chapter 1 suggests the range of problems encompassed by chemical engineering, both in tradi- 
tional areas of chemical processing and in relatively new fields such as environmental science 
and engineering, bioengineering, and semiconductor manufacturing. Differences between the 
systems mentioned in the chapter— chemical manufacturing processes, genetic engineering lab- 
oratories. pollution control facilities, and the others — are obvious. In this book, we examine the 
similarities 

One similarity is that all of the systems described involve processes designed to transform 
raw materials into desired products. Many of the problems that arise in connection with the de- 
sign of a new process or the analysis of an existing one arc of a certain type: given amounts and 
properties of the raw materials, calculate amounts and properties of the products, or sice versa. 

The object of this text is to present a systematic approach to the solution of problems of this 
type. This chapter presents basic techniques for expressing the values of system variables and 
for setting up and solving equations that relate these variables In Chapter 3 we discuss the vari- 
ables of specific concern in process analysis — temperatures pressures chemical compositions 
and amounts or flow rates of process streams — describing how they are defined, calculated, 
and. in some eases, measured. Parts Two and Three of the book deal with the laws of conserva- 
tion of mass and energy, which relate the inputs and outputs of manufacturing systems power 
plants and the human body. The laws of nature constitute the underlying structure of all of 
process design and analysis; in the same way, the techniques that we present in this chapter 
underlie all applications of the laws 

2.0 INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 

After completing this chapter, you should be able to do the following: 

• Convert a quantity expressed in one set of units into its equivalent in any other dimension- 
ally consistent units using conversion factor tables (For example, convert a heat flux of 235 
kJ/(m 2 s) into its equivalent in Btu/(ft 2 h).J 

• Identify the units commonly used to express both mass and weight in SI. CGS. and American 
Engineering units Calculate weights from given masses in cither natural units (c.g.. kg - m/s 2 
or lbm-ft/s 2 ) or defined units (N. lb,). 

• Identify the number of significant figures in a given value expressed in either decimal or 
scientific notation and state the precision with which the value is known based on its signif- 
icant figures Determine the correct number of significant figures in the result of a series of 
arithmetic operations (adding, subtracting, multiplying, and dividing). 
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• Validate a quantitative problem solution by applying back-substitution, ordcr-of-magnitudc 
estimation, and the test of reasonableness. 

• Given a set of measured values, calculate the sample mean, range, sample variance, and sam- 
ple standard deviation. Explain in your own words what each of the calculated quantities 
means and why it is important. 

• Explain the concept of dimensional homogeneity of equations. Given the units of some terms 
in an equation, use this concept to assign units to other terms. 

• Given tabulated data for two variables (x and y), use linear interpolation between two data 
points to estimate the value of one variable for a given value of the other. Sketch a plot of 
y versus x and use it to illustrate how and when linear interpolation can lead to significant 
criors in estimated values. 

• Given two points on a straight-line plot of y versus x . derive the expression for >(x). Given 
tabulated data for x and y, fit a straight line by visual inspection. 

• Given a two-parameter expression relating two variables (such as y — a sin(2.» ) + b or P — 
\/(aQ? 4 b) and two adjustable parameters (a and b). state what you would plot versus 
what to generate a straight line. Given data for x and y. generate the plot and estimate the 
parameters a and b. 

• Given a power-law or exponential expression involving two variables (such as y — ax b 
or * — ae b! r ). state what you would plot versus what on rectangular, semilog. or logarith- 
mic axes that would generate a straight line. Given a linear plot involving two variables on 
any of the three types of axes and two points on the line, determine the expression relating 
the two variables and the values of the tw o parameters. 


2.1 UNITS AND DIMENSIONS 

A measured or counted quantity has a numerical value (2.47) and a unit (whatever there arc 
2.47 of). It is useful in most engineering calculations — and essential in many — to write both the 
value and the unit of each quantity appearing in an equation: 

2 meters. , second, 4.29 kilograms. 5 gold rings 

A dimension is a property that can be measured, such as length, time. mass, or tempera- 
ture. or calculated by multiplying or dividing other dimensions, such as length/time (velocity). 
length 3 (volume), or mass/lcngth 3 (density). Measurable units (as opposed to countable units) 
arc specific values of dimensions that have been defined by convention, custom, or law. such as 
grams for mass, seconds for time, and centimeters or feet for length. 

Units can be treated like algebraic variables when quantities arc added, subtracted, multi- 
plied. or divided. The numerical values of mo quantities may be added or subtracted only if the 
units are the same. 

3 cm - 1 cm - 2 cm (3x - x - 2x) 
but 

3cm- 1mm (oris) -? (3x-y-?) 

On the other hand, numerical values and their corresponding units may always be combined by 
multiplication or division. 


3 N X 4 m - 12 Nm 


5.0 km 

2.0 h 


- 2.5 km/h 


7.0 ^ X 4 h - 28 km 
m X 4 m - 12 m 2 


3 
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6 cm X 5 — - 30 cm 1 2 /s 
s 


— 3 (3 is a dimensionless quantity) 

j 5.0 y | f 1 0.20 ^ J - 25 m 3 4 /s (Convince yourself) 


22 CONVERSION OF UNITS 


A measured quantity can be expressed in terms of any units having the appropriate dimension. 
A particular velocity, for instance, may be expressed in ft/s. milcs/h. cm/yr. or any other ratio of 
a length unit to a time unit. The numerical value of the velocity naturally depends on the units 
chosen. 

The equivalence between two expressions of the same quantity may be defined in terms 
of a ratio: 

1 

Iff 


10 


1 cm 


(1 centimeter per 10 millimeters) 

(2.2-1) 

(10 millimeters per centimeter) 

(2.2-2) 

10 mm 

: _ 100 mm 2 


1 cm 

1 cir 

(2.2-3) 


Ratios of the form of Equations 2.2-1, 2.2-2, and 22-3 arc known as conversion factors. 

To convert a quantity expressed In terms of one unit to Its equivalent In terms of another unit, 
multiply the ghen quantity by the conversion factor (new unit/old unit). For example, to convert 
36 mg to its equivalent in grams, write 


(36 mg) X 


lg 
1000 mg 


- 0.036 g 


(2.2-41 


(Note how the old units cancel, leaving the desired unit.) An alternative way to write this equa- 
tion is to use a vertical line instead of the multiplication symbol: 


36 mg 


U 


- 0.036 g 


1000 mg 

Carrying along units in calculations of this type is the best way of avoiding the common 
mistake of multiplying when you mean to divide and vice versa. In the given example, the result 
is known to be correct because milligrams cancel leaving only grams on the left side, whereas 


- 36.000 mg^'g 


36 mg 

1000 mg 


lg 


is clearly wrong. (More precisely, it is not what you intended to calculate.) 

If you arc given a quantity having a compound unit (c.g.. milcs/h. cal/(g-°C)]. and you wish 
to convert it to its equivalent in terms of another set of units, set up a dimensional equation: 
write the given quantity and its units on the left, write the units of conversion factors that cancel 
the old units and replace them with the desired ones, fill in the values of the conversion factors, 
and carry out the indicated arithmetic to find the desired value. (See Example 2.2-1.) 


TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 655) 


1. What is a conversion factor? 

2. What is the conversion factor for s/min (s - second)? 

3. What is the conversion factor for min 2 /* 2 (See Equation 2.2-3.) 

4. What is the conversion factor for m'/ern'? 
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EXAMPLE 2.2-1 Conversion of Units 

Convert an acceleration of 1 cm/s 2 to its equivalent in kmfyr 1 . 


SOLUTION 


1 cm 

3600's 2 

24 ? h 2 

365' day 2 

1 m 

1 km 

s 2 

l'h 2 

l 2 day- 

l'yr 2 

10* cm 

10* m 


(3600 X 24 X 365>= km 
UKXUM 


9.95 X 10* km'yr 


A principle illustrated in this example is that raising a quantity (in particular, a conversion factor) to 
a power raises its units to the same power. The conversion factor for iF/day 2 is therefore the square 


of the factor for h/dav: 


f 24h f-2l* h ‘ 

IrayJ ■ 24 dtf 


2.3 SYSTEMS OF UNITS 

A system of units has the following components: 

L Base units for mass, length, time, temperature, electrical current, and light intensity. 

2. Multiple units, which arc defined as multiples or fractions of base units such as minutes, 
hours, and milliseconds, all of which are defined in terms of the base unit of a second. Mul- 
tiple units arc defined for convenience rather than necessity: it is simply more convenient 
to refer to 3 yr than to 94.608.000 s. 

3. Derived units, obtained in one of two ways: 

(a) By multiplying and dividing base or multiple units (cm 2 , ft/min. kg-m/s 2 . etc.). De- 
rived units of this type arc referred to as compound units. 

(b) As defined equivalents of compound units (c.g.. 1 erg ■ (lgcm/s 2 ), 1 lb • 32174 
lbmft/S 2 ). 

The “Systdmc Internationale d'Unitfs." or SI for short, has gained widespread acceptance 
in the scientific and engineering community. Two of the base SI units — the ampere for electrical 
current and the candela for luminous intensity — will not concern us in this book. A third, the 
kclvin for temperature, will be discussed later. The others are the meter (m) for length, the 
kilogram (kg) for mass, and the second (s) for time. 

Prefixes arc used in SI to indicate powers of ten. The most common of these prefixes and 
their abbreviations arc mega (M) for 10 6 (1 megawatt - 1 MW - 1C* watts), kilo (k) for 10 5 . 
ccnti (c) for 10~ 2 . milli (m) for 10~ 3 . micro (p) for 10~ 6 . and nano (n) for 10~ 9 . The conver- 
sion factors between, say, centimeters and meters arc therefore 10~ 2 m/cm and 10 2 erm'm. The 
principal SI units and prefixes arc summarized in Table 2.3-1. 

The CGS system is almost identical to SI. the principal difference being that grams (g) and 
centimeters (cm) arc used instead of kilograms and meters as the base units of mass and length. 
The principal units of the CGS system arc shown in Table 23-1. 

The base units of the American engineering system arc the foot (ft) for length, the pound- 
mass (lbsi) for mass, and the second (s) for time. This system has two principal difficulties. The 
first is the occurrence of conversion factors (such as 1 ft/12 in), which, unlike those in the metric 
systems, are not multiples of 10; the second, which has to do with the unit of force, is discussed 
in the next section. 

Factors for converting from one system of units to another may be determined by 
taking ratios of quantities listed in the table on the inside front cover of this book. A larger 
table of conversion factors is given on pp. 1-4 through 1-20 of Perry's Chemical Engineers’ 
Handbook.' 


>R. H. Perry and D. W. Green. Eds. Perry s Chemical Ecurmeeri ' Handbook, 7th Edition. McGraw-Hill. New 
York. 1997. 
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TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 655) 


EXAMPLE 2.3-1 


Table 2J-1 SI and COS Units 


Bate Units 

Quantity 

Unit 

Symbol 

Length 

meter (SI) 

m 


centimeter (CGS) 

cm 

Mass 

kilogram (SI) 

kg 


gram (CGS) 

8 

Moles 

gram-mole 

mol or g-mole 

Time 

second 

s 

Temperature 

kclvin 

K 

Electric current 

ampere 

A 

Light intensity 

candela 

cd 


Multiple Unit Preferences 


tcra (T) - 10“ 

ccnti (c) - 10" 1 

giga(G)-lO v 

mi Lli (m) - 10"’ 

mega (M) - 10 6 

micro (p) - 10"' 

kilo (k) - \<P 

nano (n) - 10'* 


Derived Unlit 


Quantity 

Unit 

Symbol 

Equivalent in Terms of Base Units 

Volume 

liter 

L 

0.001 m‘ 

1000 cm’ 

Force 

newton (SI) 

N 

1 kg- m/s 3 


dyne (CGS) 


1 gem/s 3 

Pressure 

pascal (SI) 

Pa 

1 N/m 3 

Energy, work 

joule (SI) 

J 

IN m * 1 kgm 3 /s 3 


erg (CGS) 


ldvne cm - lg cmW 


gram -calorie 

cal 

4.184 1 - 4.184 kg-mW 

Power 

watt 

W 

1 J/s - 1 kg rtf/s 5 


L 'Vhat aic the factois (numerical values and units) needed to convert 

(a) meters to millimeters? 

(b) nanoseconds to seconds? 

(c) square centimeters to square meters? 

(d) cubic feet to cubic meters (use the conversion factor table on the inside front cover)? 

(e) horsepower to British thermal units per second? 

2. What is the derived SI unit for velocity? TTic velocity unit in the CGS system? In the 
American engineering system? 


Conversion Between Systems of Units 
Convert 23 lb B • ft/min- to its equivalent in kg can's 3 . 

As before, begin by writing the dimensional equation, fill in the units of conversion factors 
(ncw/old) and then the numerical values of these factors, and then do the arithmetic. The 


SOLUTION 
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result is 


23 lb. -ft 

0.453593 kg 

100 cm 

l 2 min 2 

nun 2 

lib- 

3.281ft 

( 60 >*s 2 


(Cancellation ot units leaves kg cob's 1 ) 


(23)(0.453S93)( 100) kg cm 
(3.281K36UU) 


kg cm 


2.4 FORCE AND WEIGHT 


According to Newton’s second law of motion, force is proportional to the product of mass 
and acceleration (lengthtime 2 ). Natural force units arc. therefore, kgm/s 2 (SI), g - can's 2 
(CGS). and lb—ft/s 2 (American engineering). To avoid having to carry around these complex 
units in all calculations involving forces, derived force units have been defined in each system. 
In the metric systems, the derived force units (the newton in SI. the dyne in the CGS system) 
arc defined to equal the natural units: 

1 newton (N) - 1 kg-m/s 2 (2.4-1) 

1 dyne « 1 g-cm/s 2 (2.4-2) 

In the American engineering system, the derived force unit — called a pound-force (Ibf ) — is 
defined as the product of a unit mass (1 Ibm) and the acceleration of gravity at sea level and 
45° latitude, which is 32174 ft/s 2 : 

1 lbr - 32174 Ib m • ft's 2 (24-3) 

Equations 2.4-1 through 2.4-3 define conversion factors between natural and derived force 
units. For example, the force in newtons required to accelerate a mass of 4.00 kg at a rate of 
9.00 m/s 2 is 


F - 


4.00 kg 

9.00 m 

IN 


s 2 

1 kg-nv's 2 


- 36.0 N 


The force in lb, required to accelerate a mass of 4.00 Ib m at a rate of 9.00 ft/s 2 is 


4.00 lb- 

9.00 ft 

lib, 


s 2 

32.174 lbm ft/’s 2 


Factors needed to convert from one force unit to another arc summarized in the table on 
the inside front cover. The symbol g, is sometimes used to denote the conversion factor from 
natural to derived force units: for example. 

1 kg- mi's 2 32174 lb,- ft/s 2 

9 ‘ " r» tie; 


We will not use this symbol in the text, but if you should encounter it elsewhere remember 
that it is simply a conversion factor (not to be confused with gravitational acceleration, which 
is usually denoted by g ). 

The weight of an object is the force exerted on the object by gravitational attraction. Sup- 
pose that an object of mass m is subjected to a gravitational force W (W is by definition the 
weight of the object) and that if this object were falling freely its acceleration would be g. 
The weight, mass, and free-fall acceleration of the object arc related by Equation 2.4-4: 

IV - mg (24-4) 

The gravitational acceleration (g ) varies directly with the mass of the attracting body (the earth, 
in most problems you will confront) and inversely with the square of the distance between the 
centers of mass of the attracting body and the object being attracted. The value of g at sea level 
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and 45° latitude is given below in each system of units: 

g - 9.8066 rate 2 

- 980.66 cm/s 2 (2-4*5) 

- 32.174 ft/s 2 


The acceleration of gravity docs not vary much with position on the earth’s surface and (within 
moderate limits) altitude, and the values in Equation 2.4-5 may accordingly be used for most 
conversions between mass and weight. 


TEST 1. What is a force of 2 kg-mfe 2 equivalent to in newtons? What is a force of 2 lb,, -ft/s 2 cquiv- 

YOURSELF alcnt to in lb,? 

(Answers, p. 655) 2. If the acceleration of gravity at a point is g - 9.8 m Is 2 and an object is resting on the 

ground at this point, is this object accelerating at a rate of 9.8 m/s 2 ? 

3. Suppose an object weighs 9.8 N at sea level. What is its mass? Would its mass be greater, 
less, or the same on the moon? How about its weight? 

4. Suppose an object weighs 2 lb, at sea level. What is its mass? Would its mass be greater, 
less, or the same at the center of the earth? How about its weight? (Careful!) 


EXAMPLE 2.4- I Weight and Mass 


Water has a density of 62.4 llwft’. How much does 2.000 ft* of water weigh (1) at sea level and 45 1 
latitude and (2) in Denver. Colorado, where the altitude n 5374 ft and the gravitational acceleration 
is 32.139 fl/s 2 ? 

SOLUTION The mass of the water is 

M -(624 (2 ft 1 )- 124.8 lh* 

The weight of the water is 

“■-('““^(pXjrTTrehw) 

L At sea level, g - 32.174 fl/s 2 . so that W - 124.8 lb,. 

2. In Denver, g - 32.139 ft/s 2 , and W - 124.7 lb,. 

As this example illustrates, the error incurred by assuming that g - 32174 ft/8 2 is normally quite 
small as long as you remain on the earth's surface. In a satellite or on another planet it would be a 
different story. 


2.5 NUMERICAL CALCULATION AND ESTIMATION 

2.5a Scientific Notation, Significant Figures, and Precision 

Both very large and very small numbers arc commonly encountered in process calculations. A 
convenient way to represent such numbers is to use scientific notation, in which a number is 
expressed as the product of another number (usually between 0.1 and 10) and a power of 10. 

Examplcs: 123.000.000 - 1.23 X 10 s (or 0. 123 X 10 9 ) 

0.000028 - 28 X 10" s (or 0.28 X 10“ 4 ) 

The significant figures of a number arc the digits from the first nonzero digit on the left to 
either (a) the last digit (zero or nonzero) on the right if there is a decimal point, or (b) the last 
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nonzero digit of the number if there is no decimal point. For example. 

2300 or 2.3 X 10* has two significant figures. 

2300. or 2300 X 10 3 has four significant figures. 

2300.0 or 2.3000 X 10 5 has five significant figures. 

23.040 or 2.304 X 10 4 has four significant figures 
0.035 or 3.5 X 10 -2 has two significant figures. 

0.03500 or 3.500 X 10~ 2 has four significant figures. 

(Hole: Hie number of significant figures is easily - shown and seen if scientific notation is used.) 

The number of significant figures in the reported value of a measured or calculated quantity 
provides an indication of the precision with which the quantity is known: the more significant 
figures, the more precise is the value. Generally, if you report the value of a measured quantity 
with three significant figures, you indicate that the value of the third of these figures may be 
off by as much as a half-unit. Thus, if you report a mass as 8.3 g (two significant figures), you 
indicate that the mass lies somewhere between 8.25 and 8.35 g. whereas if you give the value 
as 8.300 g (four significant figures) you indicate that the mass lies between 82995 and 8.3005 g. 

Note, however, that this rule applies only to measured quantities or numbers calculated 
from measured quantities If a quantity is known precisely — like a pure integer (2) or a counted 
rather than measured quantity (16 oranges) — its value implicitly contains an infinite number 
of significant figures (5 cows really means 5.0000 . . . cows). 

When two or more quantities are combined by multiplication and/or division, the number 
of significant figures in the result should equal the lowest number of significant figures of any 
of the multiplicands or divisors. If the initial result of a calculation violates this rule, you must 
round off the result to reduce the number of significant figures to its maximum allowed value, 
although if several calculations arc to be performed in sequence it is advisable to keep extra 
significant figures of intermediate quantities and to round off only the final result. Examples: 

(3) (4) (7) (3) 

(3.57M4.286) - 15.30102 =5 15.3 
(2) (4) (3) (9) (2) (2) 

(5.2 X 10- 4 K01635 X I0 7 )/ (2.67) - 318.426966 => 3.2 X 10 2 - 320 

(Hie raised quantities in parentheses denote the number of significant figures in the given num- 
bers.) Warning: if you calculate, say, 3X4. and your calculator or computer gives you an answer 
like 11.99999, and you copy this answer and hand it in. your instructor may become violent! 

The rule for addition and subtraction concerns the position of the last significant figure 
in the sum — that is. the location of this figure relative to the decimal point. The rule is: When 
nvo or more numbers are added or subtracted, the positions of the last significant figures of each 
number relative to the decimal point should be compared. Of these positions, the one farthest to 
the left is the position of the last permissible significant figure of the sum or difference. 

Several examples of this rule follow, in which an arrow (() denotes the last significant figure 
of each number. 

1 

1530 1 
-256 

1527.44 =• 1530 

I 

1111 
1.0000 + 0.036 + 0.22 - 1.2560 = 1.26 
1 1 

2.75 X 10* + 3.400 X 10 4 - (275 + 0.03400) X 10 4 

l 

- 2784000 X 10 4 


278 X ltf 
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Finally, a role of thumb for rounding off numbers in which the digit to be dropped is a 5 is 
always to make the last digit of the rounded-off number even: 


1.35 =■ 1.4 
1.25 =» 1.2 


TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 655) 


1. Express the following quantities in scientific notation and indicate how many significant 
figures each has 

(«> 12200 (b) 12200.0 (c) 0.003040 

2. Express the following quantities in standard decimal form and indicate how many signif- 
icant figures each has. 

(a) 1.34 X 10 5 (b) 1.340 X 10‘ 2 (c) 0.00420 X 10 6 

3. How many significant figures would the solution of each of the following problems have? 
What arc the solutions of (c) and (d)? 

(a) (5.74X3827)/ (0.001250) (c) 1.000 + 10.2 

(b> (1.76 X 10*)(0.12 X 10"*) (d) 18.76 - 7 

4. Round off each of the following numbers to three significant figures. 

(a) 1465 (b) 1335 (c) 1.765 X 10" 7 

5. When the value of a number is given, the significant figures proside an indication of the 
uncertainty in the value; for example, a value of 2.7 indicates that the number lies between 
2.65 and 2.75. Give ranges within which each of the following values lie. 

(a) 4.3 (d) 2500 

(b) 4.30 (e) 2.500 X 10 3 

(c) 2778 X 10" 3 


2.5b Validating Results 

Every problem you will ever have to solve — in this and other courses and in your professional 
career — will involve two critical questions: (1) How do I get a solution? (2) When I get one. how 
do I know it’s right? Most of this book is devoted to Question 1 — that is. to methods of solving 
problems that arise in the design and analysis of chemical processes. However. Question 2 is 
equally important, and serious problems can arise when it is not asked. All successful engineers 
get into the habit of asking it whenever they solve a problem and they develop a wide variety 
of strategies for answering it. 

Among approaches you can use to validate a quantitative problem solution arc baek- 
substilution . order-of magnitude estimation, and the test of reasonableness 

• Back-substitution is straightforward: after you solve a set of equations, substitute your solu- 
tion back into the equations and make sure it works. 

• Ordcr-of-magnitudc estimation means coming up with a crude and casy-to-obtain approx- 
imation of the answer to a problem and making sure that the more exact solution comes 
reasonably dose to it. 

• Applying the test of reasonableness means verifying that the solution makes sense. II for 
example, a calculated velocity of water flowing in a pipe is faster than the speed of light or 
the calculated temperature in a chemical reactor is higher than the interior temperature of 
the sun. you should suspect that a mistake has been made somewhere. 

The procedure for checking an arithmetic calculation by ordcr-of-magnitudc estimation is 
as follows: 

1. Substitute simple integers for all numerical quantities, using powers of 10 (scientific no- 
tation) for very small and very large numbers. 

27.36 — 20 or 30 (whichever makes the subsequent arithmetic easier) 

63.472 — 6 X 10 4 
0.002887 — 3 X 10" 3 
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2. Do the resulting arithmetic calculations by hand, continuing to round off intermediate 
answers. 

(36.720X0.0624) J4* 10*)<5 X 10"*) _ „ v ln(4 - 2t4) _ , „ in6 

~^nmm — — rxw- =* 4,10 4X10 

Hie correct solution (obtained using a calculator) is 4.78 X 10®. If you obtain this solution, 
since it is of the same magnitude as the estimate, you can be reasonably confident that you 
haven't made a gross error in the calculation. 

3. If a number is added to a second, much smaller, number, drop the second number in the 


approximation. 


urnjjam 3 


The calculator solution is 0.239. 


EXAMPLE 2. S-l Order-of-Magnitude Estimation 


SOLUTION 


The calculation of a process stream volumetric flow rate has led to the following formula: 

» 

(3i.3145)(6u) 

Estimate V without using a calculator. (The exact solution is 000230.) 


V - 


254 


13 

(0.8661(624) 


V - 


250 1 

W * 


(4 x lu')(6 x 1U>) 25 X 10* 


- 0.2 X 10-' - 0.002 


The third way to check a numerical result — and perhaps the first thing you should do when 
you get one — is to see if the answer is reasonable. If. for example, you calculate that a cylinder 
contains 4.23 X 10 s2 kg of hydrogen when the mass of the sun is only 2 X 10* kg. it should 
motivate you to redo the calculation. You should similarly be concerned if you calculate a 
reactor volume larger than the earth (10 21 m 5 ) or a room temperature hot enough to melt iron 
(1535°Q. If you get in the habit of asking yourself. "Docs this make sense?" every time you 
come up with a solution to a problem — in engineering and in the rest of your life — you will 
spare yourself considerable grief and embarrassment. 


2.5c Estimation of Measured Values: Sample Mean 

Suppose we carry out a chemical reaction of the form A — Products, starting with pure A in 
the reactor and keeping the reactor temperature constant at 45° G After two minutes we draw 
a sample from the reactor and analyze it to determine X. the percentage of the A fed that has 
rcactcd. 



In theory X should have a unique value; however, in a real reactor A" is a random variable. 
changing in an unpredictable manner from one run to another at the same experimental con- 
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ditions. The values of X obtained after 10 successive runs might be as follows: 


Run 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

WM 

9 

10 

*(%) 

67.1 

73.1 

69.6 

67.4 

71.0 


69.4 

68 2 

68.7 

702 


Why don’t we get the same value of X in each run? There arc several reasons* 

• It is impossible to replicate experimental conditions exactly in successive experiments. If the 
temperature in the reactor varies by as little as 0.1 degree bom one run to another, it could 
be enough to change the measured value of X. 

• Even if conditions were identical in two runs, we could not possibly draw our sample at ex- 
actly i - 2000 . . . minutes both times, and a difference of a second could make a measurable 
difference in X. 

• Variations in sampling and chemical analysis procedures invariably introduce scatter in mea- 
sured values. 

We might ask two questions about the system at this point 

1. What Is the true value of X? 

In principle there may be such a thing as the “true value” — that is. the value we would 
measure if we could set the temperature exactly to 45.0COO . . . degrees, start the reaction, keep 
the temperature and all other experimental variables that affect X perfectly constant and then 
sample and analyze with complete accuracy at exactly / - 20COO . . . minutes. In practice there 
is no way to do any of those things, however. We could also define the true value of A" as the 
value we would calculate by performing an infinite number of measurements and averaging 
the results, but there is no practical way to do that either. The best we can ever do is to estimate 
the true value of X from a finite number of measured values. 

2. How can we estimate of the true value of X? 

The most common estimate is the sample mean (or arithmetic mean) 
sured values of X (X t .X 2 .... ,X\) and then calculate 

Sample Mean: X - l(Xj + X 2 4 ••• + X N ) - 

For the given data, we would estimate 

X - 1(67.1% 4 73.1% 4 — 4 70.2%) - 69.3% 

Graphically, the data and sample mean might appear as shown below. The measured values 
scatter about the sample mean, as they must. 

x 

_ • • • 

X- 69.3% • . « 


1 10 
Rui 


. We collect N mca- 

(2.5-1) 


The more measurements of a random variable, the better the estimated value based on 
the sample mean. However, even with a huge number of measurements the sample mean is at 
best an approximation of the true value and could in fact be way off (c.g.. if there is something 
wrong with the instruments or procedures used to measure X). 
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TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answer*, p. 655) 


The weekly production rates of a pharmaceutical product over the past six weeks have been 
37. 17. 39. 40. 40. and 40 batches per week. 

L Think of several possible explanations for the observed variation in the weekly production 
rate. 

2. If you used the sample mean of the given data as a basis, what would you predict the next 
weekly production rate to be? 

3. Come up with a better prediction, and explain your reasoning. 


2.5d Sample Variance of Scattered Daf a 

Consider two sets of measurements of a random variable. X — for example, the percentage 
conversion in the same batch reactor measured using two different experimental techniques. 
Scatter plots of X versus run number arc shown in Figure 25-1. The sample mean of each set 
is 70%. but the measured values scatter over a much narrower range for the first set (from 
68% to 73%) than for the second set (from 52% to 95%). In each case you would estimate the 
true value of X for the given experimental conditions as the sample mean. 70%. but you would 
clearly have more confidence in the estimate for Set (a) than in that for Set (b). 

Three quantities — the range, the sample variance, and the sample standard deviation — arc 
used to express the extent to which values of a random variable scatter about their mean value. 
The range is simply the difference between the highest and lowest values of X in the data set: 
Range: R - X**, - X** (2.5-2) 

In the first plot of Figure 25-1 the range of A" is 5% (73% - 68%) and in the second plot it is 
43% (95% - 52%). 

The range is the crudest measure of scatter: it involves only two of the measured values 
and gives no indication of whether or not most of the values cluster close to the mean or scatter 
widely around it. The sample variance is a much better measure. To define it we calculate the 
deviation of each measured value from the sample mean. X, — X (j — 1.2,.. . ,N), and then 
calculate 

Sample Variance: s 2 x - ^ l(X, - X? + (X 2 - T? + - + (X w - X) 2 ) (2.5-3) 


The degree of scatter may also be expressed in terms of the sample standard deviation, by 
definition the square root of the sample variance: 


Sample Standard Deviation: 



(2.5-4) 


The more a measured value (X,) deviates from the mean, either positively or negatively, 
the greater the value of (X , - Y) 2 and hence the greater the value of the sample variance and 
sample standard deviation. If these quantities are calculated for the data sets of Figure 2.5-1. 
for example, relatively small values arc obtained for Set (a) (i^ — 0.30. s\ — 055) and large 
values arc obtained for Set (b) (s^ - 50. i x - 7.1). 

For typical random variables, roughly two-thirds of all measured values fall within one 
standard deviation of the mean: about 95% fall within two standard deviations: and about 
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♦ 
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Figure 2.5-1 Scatter plow for two data sets with different levels of 
scatter. 
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TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 655) 


EXAMPLE 2.S-2 


’ 

• 

♦ 



• 








p i 7, 

• / .•••/' • 

> xt#, 

A * "X 

• ♦ 

♦ 



• 

• 





*‘3>x 


Bun 


Figure 2.5-2 Data scatter about the mean. 


99% fall within three standard deviations.- A graphical illustration of this statement is shown 
in Figure 2.5-2. Of the 37 measured values of A". 27 fall within one standard deviation of the 
mean. 33 within two standard deviations, and 36 within three standard deviations. 

Values of measured variables arc often reported with error limits, such as AT - 
48.2 ± 0.6. Hiis statement means that a single measured value of AT is likely to fall between 47.6 
and 48.8. The midpoint of the range (X — 48.2) is almost always the mean value of the data 
set used to generate this result; however, the significance of the given error limits (±0.6) is not 
obvious unless more information is given. The interval between 47.6 and 48.8 may represent 
the range of the data set IXm*, - X mtl ,) or ±0.6 might represent ±sx. ±2»x.or ± 3»x- (There 
arc other possibilities, but they rarely occur.) If you report a variable value in this manner, 
make clear what your error limits mean. 


The volumetric flow rate of a process fluid. V(cm , /s). is measured five times, with the following 
results: 


Measurement 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

V(cmVs) 

232 

248 

227 

241 

239 


(a) Calculate the sample mean (V). range, sample variance (ly). and sample standard devi- 
ation (jv). 

(b) There is a high probability (above 90%) that a measured value of V will fall within two 
standard deviations of the mean. Report the value of V in the form V - a ± b, choosing 
the values of a and b to define this range. 


Statistical Quality Control 

Five hundred batches of a pigment are produced each week. In the plant’s quality assurance (QA) 
program, each batch is subjected to a precise color analysis test. If a batch does not pass the test, it 
is rejected and sent back for reformulation. 


500 bofthe/m 



y(tutthev»*0 


{SCO Y) !Dltc'eV«*l 


^Ifce eiacl percentages depend on how the me aruied values are distributed about the mean whether they 
follow a Gaussian distribution, fee example and how many points are in the data set used to calculate the mean 
and standard deviation. 
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SOLUTION 


Let Y be the number ol bad batches produced per week, and suppose that QA test results for a 
12 -week base period are as follows: 


Week 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Y 

17 

27 

18 

18 

23 

19 

18 

21 

20 

19 

21 

18 


The company policy is to regard the process operation as normal as long as the number ol bad 
batches produced in a week is no more than three standard deviations above the mean value tor 
the base period (Le., as long as K < 7 * Jry). It Y exceeds this value, the process is shut down for 
remedial maintenance (a long and costly procedure). Such large deviations from the mean might 
occur as part ot the normal scatter ot the process, but so infrequently that it it happens the existence 
ot an abnormal problem in the process is considered the more likely explanation. 

1. How many bad batches in a week would it take to shut down the process? 

2. What would be the limiting value ot Y it two standard deviations instead ot three were used 
as the cutoll criterion? What would be the advantage and disadvantage ot using this stricter 
criterion? 


1. From Equations 2.5-1. 2J-3, and 2.5-4. the sample mean, sample variance, and sample standard 
deviation ol Y during the base period are 
■ u 

7 - ^ 2< 17 + 27 + • • ■ + 18) - 19.9 batcheswk 


4 - ^1(17 - 19.9) 2 + (27 - 19.9) 1 + ••• + (18 - 19.9) 1 ] - 7.9 (batches/wk)' 
JY » VZ 9 - 28 batchewwk 


The maximum allowed value of Y a 

Y + 3ry - 19.9 ♦ (3M28) - 


28.3 


It 29 or more bad batches are produced in a week, the process must be shut down tor maintc- 


2 7 * 2iy - 19.9 ♦ (2)(2.8) - [25.5 1 . It this criterion were used. 26 bad batches in a week would 
be enough to shut down the process. The advantage is that it something has gone wrong with the 
process the problem will be corrected sooner and tewer bad batches will be made in the long 
run. The disadvantage is that more costly shutdowns may take place when nothing is wrong, 
the large number ot bad batches simply reflecting normal scatter in the process. 


2.6 DIMENSIONAL HOMOGENEITY 
AND DIMENSIONLESS QUANTITIES 

Wc began our discussion of units and dimensions by saying that quantities can be added and 
subtracted only if their units arc the same. If the units arc the same, it follows that the dimen- 
sions of each term must be the same. For example, if two quantities can be expressed in terms 
of grams/second, both must have the dimension (mass.' time). This suggests the following rule: 

Every valid equation must be dimensionally homogeneous : that is all additive terms on both 
sides of the equation must hate the same dimensions 

Consider the equation 

u(m/s) - <*o(m/s) + jr(m/s 2 )i(s) ( 26 - 1 ) 

This equation is dimensionally homogeneous, since each of the terms u, uq. and gt has the same 
dimensions (length/ time). On the other hand, the equation u - i«o + 9 is not dimensionally 
homogeneous (why not?) and therefore cannot possibly be valid. 
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Equation 2.6-1 is both dimensionally homogeneous and consistent in its units, in that each 
additive term has the units m/s If values of u 0 . g . and f with the indicated units arc substituted 
into the equation, the addition may be carried out to determine the value of u. If an equation 
is dimensionally homogeneous but its additive tcims have inconsistent units, the terms (and 
hence the equation) may be made consistent simply by applying the appropriate conversion 
factors 

For example, suppose that in the dimensionally homogeneous equation u - uo ♦ gt it is 
desired to express the time (I ) in minutes and the other quantities in the units given above. The 
equation can be written as 

M(nv's) - uo(rm’s) + p(m''s 1 2 3 )/(min)(60 si'min) 

- no ♦ 60pr 

Each additive term again has units of mi's (verify this), so the equation is consistent. 

The converse of the given rule is not necessarily true— an equation may be dimensionally 
homogeneous and invalid. For example, if M is the mass of an object then the equation M — 
1 M is dimensionally homogeneous, but it is also obviously incorrect except for one specific 
value of M. 


EXAMPLE 2.6-1 


SOLUTION 


Dimensional Homogeneity 

Consider the equation 


m) - 3 /( S > 


1. If the equation is valid, what arc the dimensions of the constants 3 and 4? 

2. If the equation is consistent in its units, what are the units of 3 and 4? 

3. Derive an equation for distance in meters in terms of time in minutes. 

1. For the equation to be valid, it must be dimensionally homogeneous, so that each term must 
have the dimension of length. The coostant 3 must therefore have the dimension [ 
and 4 must have the dimension |lcngth| . 

2. For consistency, the constants must I 

3. Define new variables D'(m) and i'(min). 'lhe equivalence relations between the old and new 
variables are 


mmm 


D(ft)- 

'(*)- 


»'(m) 

3.2808 ft 


1 m 


- 3.28 D' 


r'(nun) 

60s 


1 nun 


- 60 f ’ 


Substitute these expressions in the given equation 

3.28 D' - (3)(60 1 ) + 4 
and simplify by dividing through by 328 

£> (m) - 55f'(min) + 1.22 


Exercise: What are the units of 55 and 122? 


Example 2.6-1 illustrates a general procedure for rewriting an equation in terms of new 
variables having the same dimensions but different units: 

1. Define new variables (c.g., by affixing primes to the old variable names) that have the 
desired units. 
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2. Write expressions for each old variable in terms of the corresponding new variable. 

3. Substitute these expressions in the original equation and simplify 

A dimensionless quantify can be a pure number (2. 13. §) or a multiplicative combination 
of variables with no net dimensions: 

M(g) £>(cm)M(cm's)p(g/cm 3 ) 

M[g/(cms)| 

A quantity such as hi/ M 0 or Dup/p is also called a dimensionless {(roup. 

Exponents (such as the 2 in X 2 ), transcendental functions (such as log. exp ■ e, and sin), and 
arguments of transcendental functions (such as the X in sin X) must be dimensionless quantities 
For example. 10 2 makes perfect sense, but 10 2 n is meaningless, as is log (20 s) or sin (3 dynes). 


SOLUTION 


EXAMPLE 2.6-2 Dimensional Homogeneity and Dimensionless Groups 

A quantity * depends on the temperature T in the following manner: 

The units of the quantity 20.000 are cal'mol. and T is in K (kelvin). What are the units of 1.2 X 10* 
and 1.987? 

Since the equation must be consistent in its units and exp is dimensionless. 1.2 X 10 5 should have the 
same units as k. modem’s). Moreover, since the argument of exp must be dimensionless, we can 
write 


20.000 cal 

1 

mol K 

mol 

T(K) 

1.987 cal 


(All units cancel) 


The answers are thus 


1.2 X 10 5 mol/(cm’-s) and 1.987 cal/(molK) 


TEST 1* What is a dimensionally homogeneous equation? If an equation is dimensionally homo- 

YOURSELF gcncous. is it necessarily valid? If an equation is valid, is it necessarily dimensionally ho- 

( Answers, p. 655) mogcncous? 

2. If >(nv's 2 ) - <i?(m ! ). what arc the units of a? 

3. What is a dimensionless group? What multiplicative combination of r(m), j(m/s 2 ). and 
i(s) would constitute a dimensionless group? 

4. If j(lb») - a sin (0. what arc the units of a and Q ? 

2.7 PROCESS DATA REPRESENTATION AND ANALYSIS 

The operation of any chemical process is ultimately based on the measurement of process 
variables — temperatures, pressures, flow rates, concentrations, and so on. It is sometimes pos- 
sible to measure these variables directly, but. as a rule, indirect techniques must be used. 

Suppose, for example, that you wish to measure the concentration. C. of a solute in a solu- 
tion. To do so. you normally measure a quantity. X — such as a thermal or electrical conductivity, 
a light absorbance, or the volume of a titer — that varies in a known manner with C, and then 
calculate C from the measured value of X. The relationship between C and X is determined in 
a separate calibration experiment in which solutions of known concentration arc prepared and 
X is measured for each solution. 

Consider a calibration experiment in which a variable, y, is measured for several values of 
another variable, x: 



2.7 
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Figure 2.7-1 Representative plots ol experimental data. 


X 

1.0 

2.0 

3.0 

4.0 

y 

0.3 

0.7 

12 

1.8 


In the terms of the first paragraph, y might be a reactant concentration or some other process 
variable and x would be a readily measured quantity (such as conductivity) whose value cor- 
relates with the value of y . Our object is to use the calibration data to estimate the value of y 
for a value of* between tabulated points (interpolation) or outside the range of the table data 

(extrapolation). 

A number of interpolation and extrapolation methods arc commonly used, including two- 
point linear interpolation, graphical interpolation, and curve fitting. Which one is most appro- 
priate depends on the nature of the relationship between * and y . 

Figure 2.7-1 shows several illustrative (j, y) plots. If the plot of a given data set looks like 
that shown in plot (a) or (b) of this figure, a straight line would probably be fitted to the data 
and used as the basis for subsequent interpolation or extrapolation. On the other hand, if the 
plot is distinctly curved as in plot (c), a curve could be drawn in by inspection and used as the 
basis of interpolation, or straight-line segments could be fitted to successive pairs of points, or 
a nonlinear function >(i) that fits the data could be sought. 

The technique of drawing a line or curve through the data by inspection is self-explanatory. 
The other methods arc reviewed in the sections that follow. 


2.7a Two- Point Linear Interpolation 

The equation of the line through (*j. yj) and (x 2 , y 2 ) on a plot of y versus x is 

y - >i + (y 2 - yi) ( 2 . 7 - 1 ) 

*2 »1 

(Can you prove it?) You may use this equation to estimate y for an * between n and 12; you 
may also use it to estimate y for an * outside of this range (i.c.. to extrapolate the data), but 
with a much greater risk of inaccuracy. 

If the points in a table arc relatively dose together, linear interpolation should provide 
an accurate estimate of >■ for any * and vice versa; on the other hand, if the points arc widely 
separated or if the data arc to be extrapolated, one of the curve-fitting techniques to be outlined 
in the next section should be used. 


TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 655) 


1. Values of a variable (f) arc measured at several times (r): 


Show that if two-point linear interpolation is used (a) /(r - 1.3) ~ 1.9; (b) «(/ - 5) «- 

2.25. 
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2. If a function y( x) appears as shown in each of the diagrams shown below, would two-point 
linear interpolation yield estimates of y that arc too high, too low. or correct? If the two- 
point linear interpolation formula (Equation 2.7-1) were used to estimate y(xj) from the 
tabulated values of (x,,>i) and (x 2 .> 2 ) in plot (/>). would the estimated value be too high 
or too low? 


--•True furctcn 


♦ Tat<jlac«<j p: 4 nt 


* 

t 

/ » 

-s' 


/: 


-Vt' ! 

' H 

-T : : 

A 

1 1 


(A) 


*1 *2 *> 
<H 


(<) 


2.7b Filling a Straight Line 

A convenient way to indicate how one variable depends on another is with an equation: 

y - 3x 4 4 

y - 4.24(x -if -23 

y - 1.3 X 10 7 sin(2j)/(jV 2 4 584) 

If you have an analytical expression for ><x) like those shown above, you can calculate y for any 
given x or (with a somewhat greater effort) determine x for any given y . or you can program 
a computer to perform these calculations. 

Suppose the values of a dependent variable y have been measured for several values of 
an independent variable x . and a plot of y versus x on rectangular coordinate axes yields what 
appears to be a straight line. The equation you would use to represent the relationship between 
x and y is then y - ax + b (2.7-2) 

If the points show relatively little scatter, like those in Figure 2.71a. a line may then be drawn 
through them by inspection, and if (xj. >i) and (x 2 , > 3 ) ate two points — which may or may not 
be data points — on the line, then 


Slope: 


Intercept: 


a — 


x 2 - X, 


- y, - ax, 

- >2 ~ a *2 


(2.7-3) 


(2.7-4) 


Once a has been calculated from Equation 2.7-3 and b has been determined from either of 
Equations 2.7-4. it is good practice to check the result by verifying that Equation 2.7-2 is satis- 
fied at the point — (x,. >,) or (x 2 , > 2 ) — not used in the calculation of b. 


EXAMPLE 2. 7-1 Fitting a Straight Line to Flowmeter Calibration Data 


Rotameter calibration data (flow rate versus rotameter reading) are as follows: 


Flow Rate 
V(L'min) 

Rotameter Reading 
R 

20.0 

10 

52.1 

30 

84.6 

50 

1183 

70 

151.0 

90 
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SOLUTION 


1. Draw a calibration curve and determine an equation tor V(R). 

2. Calculate the flow rate that corresponds to a rotameter reading o 1 36. 

1. The calibration curve appears as follows: 



A line drawn through the data by visual inspection passes through the points (#h — 10. 
V, - 20) and (R, - 60. - 101). Therefore. 

V - aR + b (Since the data tall on a line) 


a - ^ ^ — — — 1.62 (From Equation 2.7-3) 

R-j - R i oO - 1U 

b - Vi - aR, - 20 - (1.62X10) - 3.8 (From Equation 2.7-4) 
The result is. therefore. 

V - 1.62ft ♦ 3.8 

Check: At point (J), 

<iR s + * - (1.62)(60) ♦ 3.8 - 101 - V 2 
2. At R - 36. V - (1.62)(36) -I- 3.8 - |62.1 Llmn| . 


2.7c Fitting Nonlinear Data 

During a recent week at a major university. 423 experimenters separately measured and plotted 
data and found that their data points did not lie on straight points: 416 of these people shrugged 
their shoulders, said "Close enough." and drew a line anyway, and the other seven went about 
finding an equation other than y — ax + b to relate the variables. 

Fitting a nonlinear equation (anything but y — ax + b) to data is usually much harder 
than fitting a line; however, with some nonlinear equations you can still use straight-line fitting 
if you plot the data in a suitable manner. Suppose, for example, that x and y arc related by the 
equation y 2 — ax 3 * b. A plot of measured >■ versus x data would clearly be curved; however, 
a plot of y 2 versus x 3 would be a straight line with a slope a and intercept b. More generally, if 
any two quantities are related by an equation of the form 

(Quantity 1) - a (Quantity 2) + b 

then a plot of the first quantity (y 2 in the above example) versus the second ( j 3 ) on rectangular 
coordinates yields a straight line with slope a and intercept b. 

Here are several additional examples of plots that yield straight lines; 

1. y — ax 1 + b. Plot y versus x 2 . 

2. y 2 - i + b. Plot y 2 versus i . 

3. I - u(« + 3) + b. Plot 1 versus (x + 3). 

4. sin y - a(x 2 - 4). Plot sin y versus (x 2 - 4). The line through the data must be drawn 
through the origin. (Why?) 
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EXAMPLE 2.7-2 


SOLUTION 


Even if the original equation is not in a proper form to generate a linear plot, you can 
sometimes rearrange it to get it into such a form: 

s -'-rTrT7 = }- c '’- C! 

Plot i versus x . Slope - Ci. intercept - -Ci. 


6. y - 1 + x(mx 2 + n) 1 ^ 2 


(y- V 


- m> ! + 


(y — 1)^ 

Plot — — —— versus j 2 . Slope — m. intercept = n. 


Let us summarize the procedure. If you have («, y) data that you wish to fit with an equation 
that can be written in the form / (*, y) — ag(x.y) + b, 

L Calculate f(x,y) and g(x,y) for each tabulated (j, y) point, and plot / versus y. 

2. If the plotted points fall on a stxaight line, the equation fits the data. Choose two points on 
the line — (</]. /i) and (# 2 . h }— and calculate a and b as outlined in the previous section. 

h-1 x 


l> - fi~ ag , 


or 


b- fi~> 


9i~ 9 1 

Linear Curve- Filling of Nonlinear Data 

A mass flow rate m(gS) is measured as a lunction of temperature T(“C). 


T 

10 

20 

40 

80 

rh 

14.76 

20.14 

27.73 

38.47 


There is reason to believe that m varies linearly with the square root of T: 

m - aT 1 ' 1 + b 

Use a straight-line plot to verify this formula and determine a and b. 

If the formula is coned, a plot of m versus T 1 ' 1 should be linear, with slope - a and intercept - 
b. The data table is augmented by adding a T l/1 row. 


and m is plotted versus r |,J . 



T\n 


Since the plot is linear, the proposed formula is verified. A line drawn through the data points passes 
through the first and last points, so these points may be used to calculate the slope and intercept: 
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1 (7t'' = 3.162. W, = 14.76) 

= 8.944. = 38.47) 

Intercept: b -m i - aTp - 14.76 - (4. 10)<3. 162) - 1.80 g/s 

(verify the units), so that 

m - 4101^* ♦ 1.80 

Check: At point (2X4107^* + 1.80 - (4.10)(8.944) * 1.80 - 38.47 - m t . 


Two nonlinear functions that often occur in process analysis are the exponential function, y — 
ae h ' [or y - a exp (/>»)). where e “ 27182818. and the power law, y — ai*. Before we describe 
how the parameters of these functions may be determined by linear curve-fitting, let us review 
some algebra. 

The natural logarithm (In) is the inverse of the exponential function: 

p - c e <==• lnP - 0 (2.7-5) 

It follows that 

ln[c e l - Q and c’ 0 '’ - P (2.7-6) 


The natural logarithm of a number may be calculated from the common logarithm (logm or 
just log) using the relation 

In « - 2302585 log 10 * (2.7-7) 

The familiar rules for taking logarithms of products and powers arc applicable to natural 
logarithms: if y - ax then lny — lna * In i. and if y — x h then In y — b In x . These properties 
suggest ways to fit exponential and power law functions to («,») data: 


1 y — a cxp(bx) lny — lna + bx 
I Plot lny versus*. Slope — b. intercept — In a. I 
I y - ax b = lny - lna ■+ him 
1 Plot In y versus In «. Slope — b. intercept - lno. 


(2.7-8) 

(2.7-9) 


Once you have determined In a as the intercept of either of these plots, you can calculate a 
from Equation 2.7-6 as exp (In a); for example, if In a - 3.00. then a - exp (3.00) - 20.1. 


TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 655) 


L The following plot is generated from experimental (*. y) data: 



What equation would you use to relate t and y ? 

2. How would you plot ( x, y) data to get a straight line, and how would you determine a and 
b for each of the following functions? 

(a) y - aJI + b 

Solution: Plot y versus Jx\ let ( Jx\*y\) and ( Jxi*yi) be two points on the line: 
calculate a - (y 2 - yi)/( Jxi - Jx\) % b - y\ - a Jx{ 
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(e) y - ae b ' 
it) y-ax b 


<b> l/y - a(x - 3^ + b 
<c> y - (ax 2 - b) l ,i 
(d) sin (y) — x(ax + b)~ 2 


2.7d Logarithmic Coordinates 

Suppose you wish to fit an exponential function y — a exp (bx) to measured (x.y) data. 
If there are many data points, calculating the logarithm of each y value (needed to plot 
In * versus x ) could take more time than the fitting procedure itself. However, suppose that an 
additional scale were drawn parallel to the In y axis, on which values of y were shown adjacent 
to the corresponding values of In y on the first scale. (See Figure 2.7-2.) Now. instead of having 
to calculate In y for each tabulated y to locate the data points on the graph, you can find the 
y values on the second scale and locate the points directly. If the same type of scale (called a 
logarithmic scale) were drawn parallel to the other axis, you could also plot In x values with- 
out having to calculate them from tabulated x values. A plot with logarithmic scales on both 
axes is called a log plot, and a plot with one logarithmic and one rectangular (equal interval) 
axis is called a semilog plot. Log paper is graph paper with logarithmic scales on both axes, 
and semilog paper has one logarithmic axis and one rectangular axis. Most computer plotting 
packages allow selection of log or semilog scales as alternatives to rectangular scales. 

When you plot values of a variable y on a logarithmic scale you are in effect plotting the 
logarithm of y on a rectangular scale. Suppose, for example, that y and x arc related by the 
equation y — a exp (bx) (In y - lna*bx). To determine a and b you may plot y versus x ona 
semilog plot, choosing two points (xj . >j ) and (x 2 , >j) on the resulting line, or you may plot In y 
versus x on rectangular axes, drawing the line through the corresponding two points (xj. In yi) 
and (x 2 . In yj). In either ease, b and a arc obtained as 

In > 2 - In y, \n(yjyi) 

b « •» 

x 2 - x, x 2 - x, 


In summary. 


lnu — lnyi — bx i 

or (<i - exp (In a ) ) 

lnu — lny 2 - bx 2 


L If y versus x data appear linear on a semilog plot, then In y versus x would be linear on 
a rectangular plot, and the data can therefore be correlated by an exponential function 
y — .1 exp (fix). (See Equation 2.7-8.) 
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Figure 2.7-2 Construction of 
logarithmic scale. 
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EXAMPLE 2.7-3 


SOLUTION 


TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 655) 


2. If y versus x data appear linear on a log plot, then In y versus In x would be linear on a 
rectangular plot, and the data can therefore be correlated by a power law y - ax b . (See 
Equation 2.7-9.) 

3. When you plot values of a variable z on a logarithmic axis and your plot yields a straight 
line through two points with coordinate values zi and Z 2 - replace *2 - *i with In (q/ ?,) 
( - In zz~ ln^!> in the formula for the slope. 

4. Do not plot values of In zona logarithmic scale and expect anything useful to result 


Curve Fitting on Semilog and Log Plots 

A plot ol F versus t yields a line that passes through the points (r, - 15. F, - 0.298) and 
(r 2 - 30. F. - 0.0527) on (1) a semilog plot and (2) a log plot. For each ease, calculate the equation 
that relates F and r. 

1. Semilog plot 

InF - bt * In a (since the plot appears linear) 

U 

F - 

b- ln(F 2 /Fi) _ In (0.0527/0298) _ _ Q1|55 
I, - t, (30 15) 

lnu - InF, - bn - In (0.298) + <0.11S5)(15) - 0.5218 

11 

<i - exp (0.5218) - 1.685 
or 


F - 1.685cxp(-Q1155r) 

Check: P(n) - 1.685 exp (-0.1155 X 30) - 0.0527. 

2. Log plot 

InF - b In t + Inn (since the plot appears linear) 

11 

F -a,' 

_ ln(F 2 /F,) _ In (00527/0.298) _ 

■EWhT In (iu/15) 

Inn - In F, - b In r, - In (0.298) ♦ 25 In (15) - 5.559 

11 

a - exp (5.559) - 260 
or 

F - 260T 15 

Cheek. F(ij) - 260(30)'** - Q0527. 


1. Hie following plots yield straight lines. What are the equations that relate the variables? 

(a) P versus t on rectangular coordinates. 

(b) P (logarithmic axis) versus t on a semilog plot. 
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(c) F versus t on a log plot. 

(d) / — 3 (logarithmic axis) versus 1/ x 2 on a semilog plot. (Express the answer as an 
exponential function.) 

(e) l/F versus f 2 — 4 on a log plot. (Express the answer as a power law.) 

2. What would you plot against what on what kind of axes to get a straight line for the fol- 
lowing relationships (a and b arc constants)? 

(a) F - a exp (6/) (c) F 2 - exp (ur 5 +• b ) 

(b) P - u/* (d) l/P -a(t- 4)"* 

2.7c Fitting a Line to Scattered Data 

There is little problem fitting a line to data that look like this: 



Life being the way it is. however, you arc much more likely to come up with something more 
like this: 



When data points arc as scattered as these, you can draw any number of lines that appear to 
fit the points equally well (or equally poorly, depending on your point of view). The question 
is which line to use. 

A number of statistical techniques exist for fitting a function to a set of scattered data. 
The application of the most common of these techniques — linear regression or the method of 
least squares — to the fitting of a straight line to a series of y versus x data points is outlined 
and illustrated in Appendix A.l. and the use of this technique is required for the solution of 
Problems 2.39 through 2.42 at the end of this chapter. 


2.8 SUMMARY 

This chapter introduces some fundamental problem-solving tools that you will need in the rest 
of this course, in subsequent engineering and science courses, and almost every time in your 
career w hen you perform mathematical calculations. The main points of the chapter arc as 
follows. 

• You can convert a quantity expressed in one set of units into its equivalent in other dimen- 
sionally consistent units using conversion factors, like those in the table on the inside front 
cover of the text. 

• A weight is the force exerted on an object by gravitational attraction. The weight of an object 
of mass m may be calculated as H' - mg. where g is the acceleration of gravity at the location 
of the object At sea level on the earth, g - 9.8066 m/s 2 - 32.174 ft/s 2 . To convert a weight 
(or any force) in natural units like kg- m/s 2 or lb tt -ft/s 2 to its equivalent in a derived force unit 
like N or lb f . use the conversion factor table. 

• The significant figures (s.f.) with which a number is reported specify the precision with which 
the number is known. For instance, x — 3.0 (2 s.f) states that x is somewhere between 2.95 
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and 3.05. while * - 3.000 (4 s.f.) slates that il is between 2.9995 and 3.0005. When you mul- 
tiply and diside numbers, the number of significant figures of the result equals the lowest 
number of significant figures of any of the factors. In complex calculations, keep the maxi- 
mum number of significant figures until the final result is obtained, then round off 

• If AT is a measured process variable, the sample mean of a set of measured values. X. is the 
average of the set (the sum of the values divided by the number of values). It is an estimate 
of the true mean, the value that would be obtained by averaging an infinite number of mea- 
surements. The sample variance of the set. s*. is a measure of the spread of the measured 
values about the sample mean. It is calculated from Equation (2.5-3). The sample standard 
deviation, »x. is the square root of the sample variance. 

• If X and s x arc determined from a set of normal process runs and a subsequently measured 
value of X falls more than 2*x away from X. the chances arc that something has changed in 
the process — there is less than a 10% chance that normal scatter can account for the devia- 
tion. If the deviation is greater than *is x . there is less than a 1% chance that normal scatter is 
the cause. The exact percentages depend on how the measured values arc distributed about 
the mean — whether they follow a Gaussian distribution, for example — and how many points 
arc in the data set used to calculate the mean and standard deviation. 

• Suppose you arc given a set of values of a dependent variable, y. corresponding to values 
of an independent variable, x, and you wish to estimate y for a specified * . You can either 
assume a straight-line dependence for the two data points that bracket the specified * and 
use two-point linear interpolation (Equation 2.7-1) or fit a function to the data points and 
use it for the desired estimation. 

• If (x y ) data appear to scatter about a straight line on a plot of y versus x . you may fit a line 
using Equations (2.7-3) and (2.7-4) or. for greater precision and an estimate of the goodness 
of the fit. use the method of least squares (Appendix A. 1). If a plot of y versus x is nonlinear, 
you may try to fit various nonlinear functions by plotting functions of x and y in a manner 
that should yield a straight line. For example, to fit a function y 2 - a/ x * bto (x ,y) data, plot 
y 2 versus 1 / x. If the fit is good, the plot should be a straight line with slope <r and intercept b. 

• Plotting y (log scale) versus x (linear scale) on a semilog plot is equivalent to plotting In y 
versus x on rectangular axes. If the plot is linear in either ease, x and y arc related by an 
exponential function, y - ae*'. 

• Plotting) 1 versus x on logarithmic axes is equivalent to plotting Iny versus In x on rectangular 
axes. If the plot is linear in either ease, x and y arc related by a power law function, y “ ax 1 '. 


PROBLEMS 2.1. Using dimensional equations, convert 

(a) 3 wk to milliseconds <c> 554 m 4 /(daykg) to cm‘/(ming). 

(b) 38.1 ft's to milcs/h. 

2.2. Using the table of conversion factors on the inside front cover, convert 
(a) 760 miles'h to nvs (e) 5.37 X 10 1 kJ/min to hp. 

<b) 921 kg/m’ to ltWft’. 

2.3. Using a single dimensional equation, estimate the number of golf balls it would take to fill your 
classroom. 


2.4. 


2.5. 



Using a single dimensional equation, estimate the number of steps it would take you. walking at your 
normal stride, to walk from the Earth to Alpha Centauri. a distance of 4.3 light-years. The speed of 
light is 1.86 X 10 5 milesi’s. 

A frustrated professor once claimed that if all the reports she had graded in her career were stacked 
on top of one another, they would reach from the Earth to the moon. Assume that an average report 
is the thickness of about 10 sheets of printer paper and use a single dimensional equation to estimate 
the number of reports the professor would have had to grade for her claim to be valid. 

You are trying to decide which of two automobiles to buy. The first is American-made, costs $14,500. 
and has a rated gasoline mileage of 28 miles'gal. Hie second car is of European manufacture, costs 
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2.7. 


2 . 8 . 



2 . 11 . 


2 . 12 . 


2.13. 


$21,700. and has a rated mileage ol 19 km'L. II the cost ot gasoline a $1.2S/gal and i! the cars actually 
deliver their rated mileage, estimate how many miles you would have to drive lor the lower fuel 
consumption of the second car to compensate for the higher cost of this car? 

A supersonic aircraft consumes 5320 imperial gallons of kerosene per hour of flight and flies an 
average of 14 hours per day. It takes roughly seven tons of crude oil to produce one ton of kerosene. 
The density of kerosene is 0.965 gCm’. How many planes would it take to consume the entire annual 
world production of 4.02 x 10* metric tons of crude oil? 

Calculate 

(a) the weight in lbr of a 25.0-lb,, object 

(b) the mass in kg of an object that weighs 25 newtons. 

(e> the weight in dynes of a 10-ton object (not metric tons). 

A waste treatment pond is 50 m long and 15 m wide, and has an average depth of 2 m. Ihe density of 
the waste is 85.3 lb B /ft’. Calculate the weight of the pond contents in lb ( . using a single dimensional 
equation for your calculation. 

Five hundred lb„ of nitrogen is to be charged into a small metal cylinder at 25°C at a pressure such 
that the gas density is 11-5 kgm’. Without using a calculator, estimate the required cylinder volume. 
Show your work. 

According to Archimedes' principle, the mass of a floating object equals the mass of the fluid dis- 
placed by the object. Use this principle to solve the following problems. 

(a) A wooden cylinder 30.0 cm high floats vertically in a tub of water (density - 1.00 g/cm’). The 
top of the cylinder is 14.1 cm above the surface of the liquid. What is the density of the wood? 

(b) The same cylinder floats vertically in a liquid of unknown density. The top of the cylinder is 
20.7 cm above the surface of the liquid. What is the liquid demity? 

A right circular cone of base radius R. height H. and known density p, floats base down in a liquid 
of unknown density p/. A height h of the cone is above the liquid surface. Derive a formula for 
p, in terms of p„ R. and h/H, simplifying it algebraically to the greatest possible extent. [Recall 
Archimedes’ principle, stated in the preceding problem, and note that the volume of a cone equals 
(base area)(hcight)/3.] 

A horizontal cylindrical drum is 2.00 m in diameter and 4.00 m long. The drum is slowly filled with 
benzene (density — 0.879 g/cm’). Derive a formula for W. the weight in newtons of the benzene in 
the tank, as a function of h . the depth of the liquid in centimeters. 



2.14. A poundal is the force required to accelerate a mass of 1 lb,,, at a rate of 1 ftS J . and a slug is the mass 
of an object that will accelerate at a rate of 1 tVs 1 when subjected to a force of 1 Ib- 
(a) Calculate the mass in slugs and the weight in poundah of a 175 lbn man (i) on earth and (ii) on 
the moon, where the acceleration of gravity is one-sixth of its value on earth. 

<b> A force of 355 poundals is exerted on a 25.0-slug object. At what rate (m/s-) docs the object 
accelerate? 


2.15. The fern is defined as the unit of force required to accelerate a unit of mass, called the bung, with the 
gravitational acceleration on the surface of the moon, which is one-sixth of the normal gravitational 
acceleration on earth. 

(a) What is the conversion factor that would be used to convert a force from the natural unit to the 
derived unit in this system? (Give both its numerical value and its units.) 

(b) What is the weight in ferns of a 3-bung object on the moon? What does the same object weigh 
in Lizard Lick. North Carolina? 


2.16. Perform the following calculations. In each case, first estimate the solution without using a calculator, 
following the procedure outlined in Section 2.5b. and then do the calculation, paying attention to 
significant figures. 

(a) (2.7)(8.632) (c) 2.365 * 1252 

(b) (3.600 X 10-‘)/45 (d) (4.753 X 10 4 ) - <9 X lO) 
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2.17. The following expression has occurred in a problem solution: 

_ (0.67lXl)(264.9S0)(6)(5.386 X 10*) 
* 13.l4l<y«0.4?9 X iu’> 



tanxaiM 


The factor 6 is a pure integer. Estimate the value of R without using a calculator, following the 
procedure outlined in Section 25b. Then calculate R. expressing your answer in both scientific and 
decimal notation and making sure it has the correct number of significant figures 
218 . Ttoo thermocouples (temperature measurement devices) are tested by inserting their probes in boil- 
ing water, recording the readings, removing and drying the probes, and then doing it again. The 
results of five measurements are as follows: 


r(°C)— Thermocouple A 

72.4 

73.1 

72.6 

72.8 

73.0 

r(°C)— Thermocouple B 

97.3 

101.4 

98.7 

103.1 

100.4 


(a) For each set of temperature readings calculate the sample mean, the range, and the sample 
standard deviation. 

(b) Which thermocouple readings exhibit the higher degree of scatter? Which thermocouple is more 
accurate? 

219. Product quality assurance (QA) is a particularly tricky business in the dye manufacturing industry. 
A slight variation in reaction conditions can lead to a measurable change in the color of the prod- 
uct. and since customers usually require extremely high color reproducibility from one shipment to 
another, even a small color change can lead to rejection of a product batch. 

Suppose the various color frequency’ and intensity values that comprise a color analysis arc com- 
bined into a single numerical value. C. for a particular yellow dye. During a test period in which the 
reactor conditions are carefully controlled and the reactor is thoroughly cleaned between successive 
batches (not the usual procedure), product analyses of 12 batches run on successive days yield the 
following color readings: 


Batch 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

C 

74.3 

71.8 

72.0 

73.1 

75.1 

72.6 

75.3 

73.4 

74.8 

72.6 

73.0 

73.7 


(a) The QA specification for routine production is that a batch that falls more than two standard 
deviations away from the test period mean must be rejected and sent for reworking. Determine 
the minimum and maximum acceptable values of C. 

(b> A statistician working in quality assurance and a production engineer are having an argument. 
One of them. Bank, wants to raise the QA specification to three standard deviations and the 
other. Joanne, wants to lower it to one. Reworking is time-consuming, expensive, and very un- 
popular with the engineers who have to do it. Who is more likely to be the statistician and who 
the engineer? Explain. 

<c> Suppose that in the first few weeks of operation relatively few unacceptable batches arc pro- 
duced. but then the number begins to dimb steadily. Think of up to five possible causes, and 
state how you might go about determining whether or not each of them might in fact be respon- 
sible for the drop in quality. 

‘2-2®. Your company manufactures plastic WTap for food storage. The tear resistance of the wrap, denoted 
by X. must be controlled so that the wiap can be torn off the roll without too much effort but it does 
not tear too easily when in use. 

In a series of test runs. 15 rolb of wrap are made under carefully controlled conditions and 
the tear resistance of each roll is measured. The results are used as the basis of a quality assurance 
specification (see Problem 219). If X for a subsequently produced roll falls more than two stan- 
dard deviations away from the test period average, the process is declared out of specification and 
production is suspended for routine maintenance. 


•Computer problem. 
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Hie test series data are as follows: 



□ 

2 

3 

4 

5 

□ 

□ 

□ 

9 

m 

11 

12 

□ 

14 

15 

a 

134 

131 

129 

133 

135 

131 

134 

130 

131 

136 

129 

130 

133 

130 

133 


(a) Write a spreadsheet to take as input the test series data and calculate the sample mean (X) and 
sample standard deviation <i x ). preferably using built-in functions for the calculations. 

(b> The following tear resistance values are obtained for rolls produced in 14 consecutive production 
runs subsequent to the test series: 128. 131. 133. 130. 133. 129. 133. 135. 137, 133, 137, 136. 137. 
139. On the spreadsheet (preferably using the spreadsheet plotting capability), plot a control 
chart of X versus run number, showing horizontal lines for the values corresponding to X. X - 
2s x% and X * 2i* from the test period, and show the points corresponding to the 14 production 
runs. (See Figure 2-5-2.) Which measurements led to suspension of production? 

(e) Following the last of the production runs, the chief plant engineer returns from vacation, exam- 
ines the plant logs, and says that routine maintenance was clearly not sufficient and a process 
shutdown and full system overhaul should have been ordered at one point during the two weeks 
he was away. When would it have been reasonable to take this step, and why? 

2JL A variable. Q. is reported to have a value of 1360 X 10"* kg m'/h. 

(a) Write a dimensional equation for Q\ the equivalent variable value expressed in American en- 
gineering units, using seconds as the unit for time. 

(b> Estimate Q' without using a calculator, following the procedure outlined in Section 2.5b. (Show 
your cakulations.) Then determine Q' with a calculator, expressing your answer in both scientific 
and decimal notation and making sure it has the correct number of significant figures 
122 . The Prandtl number, Vf,. is a dimensionless group important in heat transfer calculations. It is 
defined as C,pfk. where C, is the heat capacity of a fluid, p is the fluid viscosity, and * is the 
thermal conductivity. For a particular fluid. C P <- 0.583 J/(g°C). * - 0.286 W/(m °C). and m * 
1936 lb n /(ft h). Estimate the value of iV* without using a calculator (remember, it is dimension- 
less). showing your calculations; then determine it with a calculator. 

2-23. The Reynolds number is a dimensionless group defined for a fluid flowing in a pipe as 

Re - Dup/p 

where D is pipe diameter, u is fluid velocity, p is fluid density, and p is fluid viscosity. When the value 
of the Reynolds number is less than about 2100. the flow is laminar — that is. the fluid flows in smooth 
streamlines. For Reynolds numbers above 2100. the flow is turbulent, characterized by a great deal 
of agitation. 

Liquid methyl ethyl ketone (MEK) flows through a pipe with an inner diameter of 2.067 inches 
at an average velocity of 0.48 ft/s At the fluid temperature of 2£FC the density of liquid MEK is 
0.805 gtan’ and the viscosity is 0.43 ccntipoise [1 cP - 1.00 X 10"’ kg/(m s)|. Without using a cal- 
culator. determine whether the flow is laminar or turbulent. Show your cakulations 
2-24. The following empirical equation correlates the values of variables in a system in which solid parti- 
cles are suspended in a flowing gas: 

^ — (ftfp-r 

Both Ip/ pO) and (d f up/ p) are dimensionless groups; t, is a coefficient that expresses the rate at 
which a particular species transfers from the gas to the solid particles, and the coefficients 2.00 and 
0.600 are dimensionless constants obtained by fitting experimental data covering a wide range of 
values of the equation variabks. 

The value of is needed to design a catalytic reactor. Since this coefficient is difficult to deter- 
mine directly, values of the other variables are measured or estimated and t, is calculated from the 
given correlation. The variable values are as follows: 

d, - 5.00 mm 
y - 0.100 (dimensionless) 
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D - 0.100 em'/s 
M - 1.00 X 10~* Natoi 2 
P - 1.00 X 10'* gi'tm’ 

u — 10.0 irv’s 



Wertbook 


(a) What is the esiimaled value of l,? (Give its value and units.) 

(b> Why might the true value of *, in the reactor be significantly different from the value estimated 
in part (a)? (Give several possible reasons.) 

*(e) Create a spreadsheet in which up to five sets of values of the given variables (d, through u) are 
entered in columns and the corresponding values of <, are calculated. Test your program using 
the following variable sets: (i) the values given above: (ii) as above, only double the particle 
diameter d t (making it 10.00 mm); (iii) as above, only double the diffusivity D; (iv) as above, 
only double the viscosity /*: (v) as above, only double the velocity u. Report all five calculated 
values of k,. 

2J5. A seed crystal of diameter D (mm) is placed in a solution of dissolved salt, and new crystals are 
observed to nucleate (form) at a constant rate r (crystals'min). Experiments with seed crystals of 
different sixes show that the rate of nucleation vanes with the seed crystal diameter as 

/(crystals/min) - 200D - 10 D 2 (D in mm) 


(a) What are the units of the constants 200 and 10? (Assume the given equation is valid and there- 
fore dimensionally homogeneous) 

(b) Calculate the crystal nucleation rate in crystals/s corresponding to a crystal diameter of 0.050 
inch. 

(e) Derive a formula for r(crystalsS) in terms of />( inches). (See Example 2.6-1.) Check the formula 
using the result of part (b). 

2-26. The density of a fluid is given by the empirical equation 

p - 70.5exp(827 X 10‘V) 

where p a density (lb^/ft’) and P is pressure (lb, .’in. 2 ). 

(a) What are the units of 70.5 and 827 X 10~'? 

(b> Calculate the density in g'em’ for a pressure of 9.00 X 10* N/m 2 . 

(e) Derive a formula for pte/'em') as a function of P(N/m 2 ). (See Example 2.6-1.) Check your result 
using the solution of pari (b). 

Ihe volume of a microbial culture is observed to increase according to the formula 

V(cm’) - e' 

where r is time is seconds. 

(a) Calculate the expression for V0n.*) in terms of r(h). 

(b> Both the exponential function and its argument must be dimensionless. The given equation 
seems to violate both of these rules, and yet the equation is valid. Explain this paradox. [HIM 
Observe the result of part (a).J 

A concentration C (molL) varies with time (min) according to the equation 

C - 3.00 exp(-200r) 

(a) What are the units of 3.00 and 2.00? 

(b> Suppose the concentration is measured at / = 0 and / — 1 mm. Use two-point linear interpo- 
lation or extrapolation to estimate C(r — 0.6 min) and r(C - 0.10 mol/L) from the measured 
values, and compare these results with the true values of these quantities 
(e) Sketch a curve of c versus r . and show graphically the points you determined in part (b). 

•2J9. The vapor pressures of 1-chlorotetradecane at several temperatures are tabulated here. 


2J7. 


i28. 


T(° Q 

98.5 

131.8 

148.2 

166.2 

199.8 

215.5 

/-•(mm Hg) 

1 

5 

10 

20 

60 

100 


•Computer problem. 
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(a) Use two-point linear interpolation to estimate the value ot at T - 185'C. 

(b) Write a computer subroutine to estimate the vapor pressure ot 1-chlorote trade cane lor any 
temperature between 98.5’C and 215.5'C using two-point linear interpolation. The subroutine 
must determine which two tabulated temperatures bracket the given temperature, and apply 
the interpolation to estimate p» (T). Then write a main program to read and store the val- 
ues ot p» and T given in the table and to generate a table ot sapor pressures at temperatures 
T - lOO'C. 105'CllCC. . . .215'C. calling your subroutine to estimate p* at each tempera- 
ture. Check your program using the result ot part (a). 

2J0. Sketch the plots described below and calculate the equations for v(x) trom the given information. 
The plots are all straight lines. Note that the given coordinates refer to abscissa and ordinate values, 
not x and y values [The solution of part (a) is given as an example.) 

(a) A plot of Iny versus t on rectangular coordinates passes through (1.0, 0.693) and (2.0. 0.0) 
(i.e., at the first point * — 1.0 and In y — 0.693). 

Solution : In y - bx + In a =? y — at*' 

b - (In *2 - In yi )/(•>! - *i) - (0 - 0.693)/ (20 - 1.0) - -0693 
lnu - ln>, -bx, - 0693 0.693 • 1.0 - 1.386 => a - t im - 4.00 

11 

,• - 4.00 *-«"■ 

(b) A semilog plot of y (logarithmic axis) versus x passes through (1.2) and (2. 1). 

(c) A log plot of y versus x passes through (1. 2) and (2. 1). 

(d) A semilog plot of xy (logarithmic axis) versus yf x passes through (1.0. 40.2) and (2.0, 807.0). 

(e) A log plot of y7 x versus (x - 2) passes through (1.0. 40.2) and (2.0. 807.0). 

2JL State what you would plot to get a straight line if experimental (x. y) data arc to be correlated by the 
following relations, and what the slopes and intercepts would be in terms of the relation parameters 
If you could equally well use two different kinds of plots (e.g.. rectangular or semilog), state what 
you would plot in each case. [The solution to part (a) is given as an example.) 

(a) y* - at 

Solution: Construct a semilog plot of y 2 versus l/x or a plot of In (y 2 ) versus 1 / x on rectangular 
coordinates. Slope » -6, intercept - In a. 

(b) y 2 - mx> - n 

(c) 1/ ln(y - 3) » (1 + . Jx)/b 
(dHy+l) 2 -[<,(»- 3)V 
(e) y - exptajZ*b) 

(0 xy - lOK-’-'HH 
<g) y - )a» + 6/x]-« 
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Steam and dry air arc led al known flow rales and mixed lo lorm a gas stream with a known wa- 
ter content, and the hygrometer reading is recorded; the flow rate ot either the water or the air is 
changed to produce a stream with a different water content and the new reading is recorded, and so 
on. The following data are taken: 


Mass Fraction 
of Water, y 

Hygrometer 
Reading. R 

0.011 

5 

0.044 

20 

0.083 

40 

0.126 

60 

0.170 

80 


(a) Draw a calibration curve and determine an equation for ></f). 

(b> Suppose a sample of a stack gas is inserted in the sample chamber of the hygrometer and a 
reading of R - 43 is obtained. If the mass flow rate of the stack gas is 1200 kg/h. what is the 
mass flow rate of water vapor in the gas? 

2.33. The temperature in a process unit is controlled by passing cooling water at a measured rate through 
a jacket that encloses the unit. 



The exact relationship between the unit temperature r(*C) and the cooling flow water flow rate 
d> (L/s) is extremely complex, and it is desired to derive a simple empirical formula to approximate 
this relationship over a limited range of flow rates and temperatures Data arc taken for T versus 
<p. Plots of T versus <b on rectangular and semilog coordinates are distinctly curved (ruling out T - 
a$ * b and T - ae 1 * as possible empirical functions), but a log plot appears as follows; 



A line drawn through the data goes through the points (*i - 25. T\ - 210) and (<fc - 40. r- - 
120). 

(a) What is the empirical relationship between * and r? 

(b> Using your derived equation, estimate the cooling water flow rates needed to maintain the pro- 
cess unit temperature at 8S*C 175'C. and 290°G 

(c) In which of the three estimates in part (b) would you have the most confidence and in which 
would you have the least confidence? Explain your reasoning. 

2.34. A chemical reaction A — B is carried out in a closed vessel. The following data are taken for the 
concentration of A. C*(g/L). as a function of time, r(min). from the start of the reaction: 
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O o 

i 

5 c. 


fmn) 

0 36 

65 

ICO 

160 

oia'Kcr) 

0.1823 0.14*3 

0.1216 

0.1025 

0.0795 0.0495 


c»s C„ 



A proposed reaction mechanism predicts that C, and / should be related by the 

C A - Ca. 


Cm - Cam 


- -ki 


where k a the reaction rale conslant. 

(a) Do the data support this prediction? II so. determine the value of k . (Use a semilog plot in your 
solution ot this problem.) 

(b> II the tank volume is 30.5 gallons and there is no B in the tank at t - 0. how much B(g) does 
the tank contain alter two hours? 

2J5. The climactic moment in the him “The Eggplant That Ate New Jersey" conies when the brilliant 
young scientist announces his discovery oS the equation lor the volume ol the eggplant: 

V(lt’) - 3.53 X 10~'exp(2r) 

where r is the time in hours Irom the moment the vampire injected the eggplant with a solution 
prepared from the blood ol the beautiful dental hygienist. 

(a) What are the units ol 3.53 X 10'* and 2? 

(b) The scientist obtained the formula by measuring V versus I and determining the coefficients by 
linear regression. What would he have plotted versus what on what kind ol coordinates? What 
would he have obtained as the slope and intercept ol his plot? 

(e> The European distributor ot the him insists that the lormula be given lor the volume in m’ as a 
function ol f (s). Derive the formula. 

2J6. The relationship between the pressure P and volume V ol the air in a cylinder during the upstroke 
ol a piston in an air compressor can be expressed as 

pv‘ = C 


where k and C are constants During a compression test, the following data are taken: 


flmm Hg) 

760 

1140 

1520 

2280 

3010 

3800 

V(cm») 

48.3 

37.4 

31.3 

24.1 

20.0 

17.4 


Determine the values ol k and C that best fit the data. (Give both numcraal values and units.) 
2J7. In modeling the effect ol an impurity on crystal growth, the following equation was derived: 

G-Gi _ 1 

Ail" 

where C is impurity concentration. Gi is a limiting growth rate. Go is the growth rate ol the crystal 
with no impurity present, and Kt and m are model parameters 

In a particular experiment. Go - 3.00 x 10~’ mnv'min. and G L - 1.80 X 10'’ mm/min. Growth 
rates are measured for several impurity concentrations C (parts per million, or ppm), with the fol- 
lowing results: 
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Mi 


C (ppm) 

50.0 

75.0 

100.0 

125.0 

150.0 

G(nmvmin) X 10* 

250 

2.20 

204 

1.95 

1.90 


(For example, when C - 5a0 ppm. G - 150 X 10*’ mm/min). 

(a) Determine K L and m. giving bolli numerical values and unils. 

«b) A solution is fed to a crystallizer in which the impurity concentration is 475 ppm. Estimate the 
expected crystal growth rate in (mm/m in). Then state why you would be extremely skeptical 
about this result. 

138. A process instrument reading. Z(volts). b thought to be related to a process stream flow rate V(Us) 
and pressure P(kPa) by the following expression: 

Z - aV*/* 

Process data have been obtained in two sets of runs — one with V held constant, the other with P 
held constant. The data are as follows: 


Point 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

V(L/s) 

0.65 

1.02 

1.75 

3.43 

1.02 

1.02 

1.02 

/■(kPa) 

11.2 

112 

112 

11.2 

9.1 

7.6 

5.4 

Z( volts) 

227 

2.58 

3.72 

521 

350 

4.19 

5.89 


(a) Suppose you had only performed tuns 2, 3. and 5. Calculate a. b. and < algebraically from the 
data for these three runs. 

(b> Now use a graphical method and all the data to calculate a. b. and c. Comment on why you 
would have mote confidence in thB result than in that of part (a). (Him: You will need at least 
two plots.) 

139. Fit (a) a line and (b) a line through the origin to the following data using the method of least squares 
(Appendix A.l): 


X 

0.3 

1.9 

32 

y 

0.4 

2.1 

3.1 


On a single plot, show both fitted lines and the data points. 

140. A solution containing hazardous waste is charged into a storage tank and subjected to a chemical 
treatment that decomposes the waste to harmless products. The concentration of the decomposing 
waste. C. has been reported to vary with time according to the formula 

C - l/ (a * 6f) 

When sufficient time has elapsed for the concentration to drop to 0.01 g'L. the contents of the tank 
are discharged into a river that passes by the plant. 

Tbe following data arc taken for C and r : 


Kh) 

1.0 

2.0 

3.0 

4.0 

5.0 

C(tJ L) 

1.43 

1.02 

0.73 

0.53 

0.38 


(a) If the given formula is correct, what plot would yield a straight line that would enable you to 
determine the parameters a and bf 

(b> Estimate a and b using the method of least squares (Appendix A.1). Check the goodness of fit 
by generating a plot of C versus r that shows both the measured and predicted values of C. 

(e) Using the results of part (b). estimate the initial concentration of the waste in the tank and the 
time required for C to reach its dBcharge level. 

(d) You should have very little confidence in the time estimated in part (c). Explain why. 
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(e) There arc other potential problems with the whole waste disposal procedure. Suggest several of 
them. 

ML The hollowing (x.y) data are recorded: 


X 

0.5 

1.4 

84 

y 

220 

4J0 

6.15 


(a) Plot the data on loganthuue axes. 

(b) Determine -the coefficients ot a power law expression y — ax* using the method ot least squares 
(Remember what you arc really plotting — there is no way to avoid taking logarithms ol the data 
point coordinates in this case.) 

(c) Draw your calculated line on the same plot as the data. 

"2.42. A published study ot a chemical reaction. A — P. indicates that it the reactor initially contains A at 
a concentration C*o(g/L) and the reaction temperature. T, is kept constant, then the concentration 
ot P in the reactor increases with time according to the tormula 

- C*„(l - e~") 

The rate constant, *(s~'), is reportedly a function only of the reaction temperature. 

To test this finding, the reaction is run in four different laboratories The reported experimental 
results arc given below. 


■ 

Labi 

r - 275°C 
Cao - 4.83 

Lab 2 

T - 275°C 
Cao - 12.2 

Lab 3 

T - 27S’C 
Cao - 5.14 

Lab 4 

T - 27? C 
C*. - 3.69 

r(s) 

Cf (gfL) 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

10 

0.287 

121 

0J10 

0245 

20 

0.594 

143 

0.614 

0.465 

30 

0.871 

3J8 

0.885 

0.670 

60 

1.51 

589 

1.64 

120 

120 

2.62 

8.90 

2.66 

2.06 

240 

3.91 

112 

3.87 

3.03 

360 

4.30 

121 

4.61 

3J2 


4.62 

121 

4.89 

3.54 

600 

4.68 

122 

5.03 

3.59 


(a) What plot would yield a straight line if the given equation is correct? 

(b) Enter the given data into a spreadsheet. For each data set ((> versus /), generate the plot of 
part (a) and determine the corresponding value of k. (Your spreadsheet program probably has 
a built-in function to perform a linear regression on the data in two specified columns.) 

<c> Use the results in part (b) to come up with a good estimate of the value of * at 275"C. Explain 
how you did it. 

(d» If you did the calculation in part (b) correctly, one of the calculated values of k should be con- 
siderably out of line with the others. Think of as many possible explanations for this result as 
you can (up to 10). 

2^3. Suppose you have n data points (n.yi), (xi. n) (>•,>'■) and you wish to fit a line through the 

ongm (y - ax) to these data using the method of least squares. Derive Equation A.l-6 (Appendix 
A.l) for the slope of the line by writing the expression for the vertical distance d, from the i th data 
point (xf, »,) to the line, then writing the expression for * - 2 d}, and finding by differentiation the 
value of a that minimizes this function. 


•Computer problem. 
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‘241. Wnte a computer program to fit a straight line >• - ax * Mo tabulated (». y) data, assuming that no 
more than 100 data points will be taken in any one run. Your program should read in and store the 
data, evaluate the slope a and intercept b ol the best line through the data using Equations A.l-3 
through A.1-S in Appendix A. then print out the measured values ol * and y and calculated values 
ol y(-* ax + b ) lor each tabulated value ol x. 

Test your program by fitting a line to the data in the following table: 


X 

1.0 

15 

2.0 

25 

a 

y 

2.35 

553 

8.92 

12.15 

15.38 



fncycluprdi, 

irwitraiB 


245. The rate at which a substance passes through a semipermeable membrane is determined by the di/fu- 
sMiy D(c m'/s) ol the gas D varies with the membrane temperature T(K) according to the Arrhenius 
equation: 

D - D 0 exp(-£/*r) 

where D s - the preexponential factor 

E - the activation energy lor dillusion 

R — L9S7cal«mol’K) ' 


Dtlluslti vibes ol SOj in a fluorosiliconc rubber tube are measured at several temperatures, with the 
following results: 


T(Kt 

D(cm'/s> X 10* 

347.0 

1.34 

374.2 

2.50 

396.2 

4.55 

420.7 

8.52 

447.7 

14.07 

471.2 

19.99 


(so that D 


1-34 X lO'W/s) 


(a) What are the units ol Do and £? 

(b> How should the data be plotted to obtain a straight line on rectangular coordinates? 

(e) Plot the data in the manner indicated in part (b). and determine D u and £ Irom the resulting 
line. 

•(d) Write a computer program or spreadsheet to read in the ( T.D ) data and to calculate and 

£ using the method ol least squares (Appendix A.l). Then run the program and print out the 
results 

246. The Student Workbook contains a special exercise on linearization ol equations 
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Chapter 


Processes and 
Process Variables 



A process is any operation or series of operations by which a particular objective is accom- 
plished. In this textbook, we address those operations that cause a physical or chemical change 
in a substance or mixture of substances The material that enters a process is referred to as the 
input or feed, and that which leaves is the output or product. It is common for processes to 
consist of multiple steps each of which is carried out in a process unit, and each process unit 
has associated with it a set of input and output process streams. 

As a chemical engineer, you might be called upon to design or operate a process Design 
includes formulation of a process flowsheet (layout) as well as specification of individual pro- 
cess units (such as reactors separation equipment, heat exchangers) and associated operating 
variables and operation involves the day-to-day running of the process The process and all 
the equipment must produce product at a designated rate and with specified characteristics 
Moreover, you may be responsible for maintaining the economic competitiveness of the pro- 
cess by identifying cost-cutting measures that reduce the use of raw materials or energy. At 
times the process may function poorly and you will embark on a troubleshooting exercise to 
find the problem. Market conditions may dictate a production rate greater than that which can 
be accommodated by the existing equipment at the current operating conditions and debottle- 
necking will be in order, sometimes the reverse happens and the production rate needs to be 
reduced and turndown becomes a concern. 

The links among all of the activities and functions described in the preceding paragraph 
arc the process streams connecting process units and forming the process flowsheet. Perfor- 
mance of the functions requires knowledge of the amounts, compositions, and conditions of 
the process streams and materials within the process units. You must be able to measure or 
calculate such information for existing units or specify and calculate such information for units 
being designed. 

In this chapter we present definitions, illustrative measurement techniques, and methods of 
calculating variables that characterize the operation of processes and individual process units. 
In later chapters, we discuss how you can use the measured values of some of these variables 
to calculate process-related quantities that cannot be measured directly but must be known 
before the process can be fully designed or evaluated. 
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3.0 INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 

After completing this chapter, you should be able to do the following: 

• Explain in your own words and without the use of jargon (a) the difference between density 
and specific gravity: (b) the meaning of gram-mole, lb-mole. mol. and kmol; (c) at least two 
methods for measuring temperature and at least two for measuring fluid pressure; (d) the 
meaning of the terms absolute pressure and gauge pressure; (c) why atmospheric pressure 
is not necessarily 1 atm. 

• Calculate the density in g/cm 3 or ltWft 3 of a liquid or solid species from a knowledge of the 
specific gravity, and vice versa. 

• Calculate two of the quantities mass (or mass flow rate), volume (or volumetric flow rate), 
and moles (or molar flow rate) from a knowledge of the third quantity for any species of 
known density and molecular weight. 

• Given the composition of a mixture expressed in terms of mass fractions, calculate the com- 
position in terms of mole fractions, and vice versa. 

• Determine the average molecular weight of a mixture from the mass or molar composition 
of the mixture. 

• Convert a pressure expressed as a head of a fluid to the equivalent pressure expressed as a 
force per unit area, and vice versa. 

• Convert a manometer reading into a pressure difference for an open-end manometer, a 
sealed-end manometer, and a differential manometer. 

• Convert among temperatures expressed in K. °C, °F. and °R. 


3.1 MASS AND VOLUME 


The density of a substance is the mass per unit volume of the substance (kg/in 3 , g/cm 3 . flWft 3 . 
etc.) The spedfic volume of a substance is the volume occupied by a unit mass of the substance: 
it is the inverse of density. Densities of pure solids and liquids arc essentially independent of 
pressure and vary relatively slightly with temperature. The temperature variation may be in 
either direction: the density of liquid water, for example, increases from 0.999868 gtan 3 at 0°C 
to 1.00000 g/cm 3 at 3.98°C. and then decreases to 0.95838 g/cm 3 at 100°G Densities of many- 
pure compounds, solutions, and mixtures may be found in standard references (such as Perry's 
Chemical Engineers’ Handbook. 1 pp. 2-7 through 2-47 and 2-91 through 2-120). Methods of 
estimating densities of gases and mixtures of liquids arc given in Chapter 5 of this book. 

The density of a substance can be used as a conversion factor to relate the mass and the 
volume of a quantity of the substance. Ear example, the density of carbon tetrachloride is 1.595 
g/cm 3 ; the mass of 20.0 cm 3 of CC1 4 is therefore 


20.0 c 


1-595 g 


cm 3 


- 31.9 g 


and the volume of 620 lb* of CC1 4 is 


620 Ibn, 

454 g 

1 Cm! - 1 760 cm 3 


11b* 

1.595 g 


The specific gravity of a substance is the ratio of the density p of the substance to the density 
Prrt of a reference substance at a specific condition: 

SG - p/ftel (3.1-1) 


l R. H Perry and D. W. Green. Eds. Ferry's Chemical Engineers Handbook . 7ih Edition. McGraw-Hill, New 
York. 1997. 
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TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 655) 


EXAMPLE 3.1-1 


SOLUTION 


The reference most commonly used for solids and liquids is water at 4.0°C. which has the 
following density: 


PtW^C) - 1.000 g/cm 3 

- 1000. kg'm 3 

- 62.43 lbmft 5 


(3.1-2) 


Note that the density of a liquid or solid in g/cm 3 is numerically equal to the specific gravity of 
that substance. The notation 



signifies that the specific gravity of a substance at 2<fC with reference to water at 4°C is 0.6. 

If you are given the specific gravity of a substance, multiply it by the reference density in 
any units to get the density of the substance m the same units For example, if the specific grav- 
ity of a liquid is 2.00. its density is 2.00 X 10 3 kg/m 5 or 2.00 g/cm 5 or 125 Hwft 3 . Specific 
gravities of selected liquids and solids arc given in Table B. 1 . 


Note: Special density units called degrees Baum6 (°B6), degrees API (°API). and degrees 
Twaddcll ("TV) arc occasionally used, particularly in the petroleum industry. Definitions of 
and conversion factors for these units arc given on p. 1-20 of Perry’s Chemical Engineers' Hand- 
book 


1. What arc the units of specific gravity”? 

2. A liquid has a specific gravity of 0.50. What is its density in g/cm 5 ? What is its specific 
volume in cm 3 /g? What is its density in llWft 5 ? What is the mass of 3.0 cm 3 of this liquid? 
What volume is occupied by 18 g? 

3. If substance A and substance B each have a density of 1.34 g/cm 3 . must 3 cm 5 of A have 
the same mass as 3 cm 3 of B? 

4 If substance A and substance B each have a specific gravity of 1 .34. must 3 cm 5 of A have 
the same mass as 3 cm 3 of B? Why not? 

5. Freezing a sealed full bottle of water leads to a broken bottle and freezing a scaled full 
flexible-walled container of n -butyl alcohol leads to a container with concave walls. What 
can you conclude about the densities of the solid and liquid forms of these two substances? 

6. Docs the density of liquid mercury increase or decrease with increasing temperature? 
Justify your answer using a thermometer as an illustration. 


Mass, Volume, and Density 

Calculate the density of mercury in Ib^ft’ from a tabulated specific gravity, and calculate the volume 
in ft’ occupied by 215 kg of mercury. 


Table B. 1 lists the specific gravity of mercury’ at 20’C as 13.546. Therefore, 
PH, -(13.546) (6243 ^)- 


215 kg 

lib- 

lft 5 _ 

0.560 ft* 


0.454 kg 

845.7 lb_ 
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As slated earlier, temperature and pressure do not have large influences on the densities 
of solids and liquids. Nevertheless, the fact that mercury in a thermometer rises or falls with 
changing temperature shows that the effect of temperature on liquid density is measurable. 
Coefficients of linear and cubic (volume) thermal expansion of selected liquids and solids arc 
given as empirical polynomial functions of temperature on pp. 2-128 to 2-131 of Perry's Chem- 
ical Engineers’ Handbook. For example, the Handbook gives the dependence of the volume of 
mercury on temperature as 

V(T) - Vo(l + 0.18182 X 10~ } r + 0.0078 X ID - *!*) (3.1-3) 

where V(7) is the volume of a given mass of mercury at temperature T(°C) and V 0 is the volume 
of the same mass of mercury at 0°C 


EXAMPLE 3. 1 -2 Effect of Temperature on Liquid Density 

In Example 3.1-1, 215 kg of mercury was found to occupy 0.560 ft’ at 20°C. (1) What volume would 
the mercury’ occupy at 100'C? (2) Suppose the mercury ts contained in a cylinder having a diameter 
of 025 in. What change in height would be observed as the mercury is heated from 20"C to 10CfC? 

SOLUTION 1. From Equation 3.1-3 

V(IOCPC) - V*J1 4 0.18182 X 10-'<100) + 0.0078 X lO ^lOO) 2 ) 
and 

V(2G'C) - 0.560 ft’ - Vjl 4 0.18182 X 10 ’(20) 4 0.0078 X 10‘*(20) J ] 

Solving for Vo from the second equation and substituting it into the first yields 

V(100’C) - 

2. The volume of the mercury equals sCrit/i. where D is the cylinder diameter and H is its 
height. Since D is constant. 

O = (0.25/12) ft 


23.5 ft 


0.568 ft’ 


3 2 FLOWRATE 

3.2a Mass and Volumetric Flow Rate 

Most processes involve the movement of material from one point to another — sometimes be- 
tween process units, sometimes between a production facility and a transportation depot. The 
rate at which a material is transported through a process line is the flow rate of that material. 

The flow rate of a process stream may be expressed as a mass flow rate (mass/time) or as 
a volumetric flow rate (volumetime). Suppose a fluid (gas or liquid) flows in the cylindrical 
pipe shown below, where the shaded area represents a section perpendicular to the direction 
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of flow. If the mass flow rate of the fluid is m(kg/s) J . then every second m kilograms of the 
fluid pass through the cross section. If the volumetric flow rate of the fluid at the given cross 
section is V(m 5 /s). then every second V cubic meters of the fluid pass through the cross section. 
However, the mass m and the volume V of a fluid — in this ease, the fluid that passes through 
the cross section each second — arc not independent quantities but arc related through the fluid 
density, p: 

p - m/V - m/V (3.2-1) 

Thus, the density of a fluid can be used to convert a known volumetric flow rate of a process 
stream to the mass flow rate of that stream or vice versa. 

The mass flow rates of process streams must be known for many process calculations, but 
it is frequently more convenient to measure volumetric flow rates. A common procedure is 
therefore to measure V and calculate m from V and the density of the stream fluid. 


TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 655) 


L The mass flow rate of a - hexane (p - 0.659 gi’cm 5 ) in a pipe is 6.59 gfc. What is the volu- 
metric flow rate of the hexane? 

2. The volumetric flow rate of CCl, (p - 1.595 g/cm’) in a pipe is 100.0 cm-Vmin. What is 
the mass flow rate of the CC!|? 

3. Suppose a gas is flowing through a cone-shaped pipe. 



How do the mass flow rates of the gas at the inlet and outlet compare? (Remember the 
law of conservation of mass.) If the density of the gas is constant, how do the volumetric 
flow rates at these two points compare? What if the density decreases from inlet to outlet? 


3.2b Flow Rale Measurement 



A flowmeter is a device mounted in a process line that provides a continuous reading of the 
flow rate in the line. Tteo commonly used flowmeters — the rotameter and the orifice meter — are 
shown schematically in Figure 3.2-1. Perry's Chemical Engineers' Handbook, pp. 5-7 through 
5-17. describes many others 



FIGURE 3.2-1 Flowmeters: (<i) rotameter and ( b ) orifice meter. 


‘Variable* whale symbols include a dot (•) are rates; (or example. Hi is man flow rate and if is volume tiK flow 
rate. 
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The rotameter is a tapered vertical tube containing a float; the larger the flow rate, the 
higher the float rises in the tube. The orifice meter is an obstruction in the flow channel with a 
narrow opening through which the fluid passes. The fluid pressure drops (decreases) from the 
upstream side of the orifice to the downstream side; the pressure drop (which may be measured 
with a number of devices, including a differential manometer, which is discussed in the next 
section) varies with the flow rate — the greater the flow rate, the larger the pressure drop. 

Problems at the end of this chapter illustrate the calibration and use of both types of 
flowmeters. 

TEST 1- A steadily flowing steam of water is tunneled into a graduated cylinder for exactly 30 s. 

YOURSELF during which time 50 mL is collected. What is the volumetric flow rate of the stream? The 

(Answers, p. 655) mass flow rate? 

2. What is a rotameter? An orifice meter? 

3. A rotameter calibration curve (flow rate versus float position) obtained using a liquid is 
mistakenly used to measure a gas flow rate. Would you expect the gas flow rate determined 
in this manner to be too high or too low? 

CREATIVITY EXERCISE 

Given below is the first of a series of exercises contained in this book that we call Creativity 
Exercises. These exercises differ considerably from the kinds of problems you arc accustomed 
to seeing in homework assignments and quizzes. In the latter, you arc generally given infor- 
mation and asked to find the single correct solution to a problem. In the creativity exercises, 
you arc asked to think of many possible responses without spending too much time doing so 
There is no such thing as the "correct" response or even a "good” or “bad" response. The idea 
is to go for quantity rather than quality, imagination (even humor) rather than “correctness." 
TVy to suspend your critical judgment completely and come up with as many ideas as you can. 
regardless of how likely they arc to be efficient, cost-effective, or even to work at all. 

In a real industrial situation, this "brainstorming” approach to creative problem solving 
is frequently used as the first step in solving the most difficult problems facing the company. 
Doing these exercises will help sharpen the skills you will need for successful brainstorming 
and at the same time will give you a broader understanding of the concepts contained in the 
text. 

Here. then, is the first exercise. Invent as many devices as you can that might function as 
flowmeters for gases and/or liquids. In each case, describe the device and state what would be 
measured. ( Example : Put a propeller in a flowing stream and measure its rotational speed.) 

3-3 CHEMICAL COMPOSITION 

Most materials encountered in nature and in chemical process systems arc mixtures of various 
species. Die physical properties of a mixture depend strongly on the mixture composition. In 
this section we will review different ways to express mixture compositions, and later in the book 
we will outline methods of estimating physical properties of a mixture from the properties of 
the pure components. 

3Ja Moles and Molecular Weigh! 

The atomic weight of an element is the mass of an atom on a scale that assigns !2 C (the iso- 
tope of carbon whose nucleus contains six protons and six neutrons) a mass of exactly 12. The 
atomic weights of all the elements in their naturally occurring isotopic proportions arc listed 
in the table at the back of the book. The molecular weight of a compound is the sum of the 
atomic weights of the atoms that constitute a molecule of the compound: atomic oxygen (O). 
for example, has an atomic weight of approximately 16. and therefore molecular oxygen (O;) 
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EXAMPLE 3.3-1 


SOLUTION 


has a molecular weight of approximately' 32. Molecular weights of a number of compounds arc 
given in Table B.l. 

A gram-mole (g-mok. or mol in SI units) of a species is the amount of that species 
whose mass in grams is numerically equal to its molecular weight. (If the species is an ele- 
ment. it is technically correct to refer to a gram-atom rather than a gram-mole. We will not 
observe this distinction, but will use moles for both elements and compounds) Other types of 
moles (c.g.. kg-molcs or kmol. lb-moles ton-moles) arc similarly defined. Carbon monoxide 
(CO), for example, has a molecular weight of 28; 1 mol of CO therefore contains 28 g. 1 lb-mole 
contains 28 lb m . 1 ton-mole contains 28 tons and so on. 

If the molecular weight of a substance is M. then there are M kgAcmol. M g/mol. and 
M lbaiilb-molc of this substance . Hie molecular weight may thus be used as a conversion factor 
that relates the mass and the number of moles of a quantity of the substance. For example. 
34 kg of ammonia (NH 3 : M - 17) is equivalent to 


34 kg NH 3 

1 kmol NH 3 


17 kg NH 3 


- 2.0 kmol NH, 


(3.3-1) 


and 4.0 lb-moles of ammonia is equivalent to 


4.0 lb-moles NH 3 


17 lb m NH 3 


1 lb-mole NH 3 


- 68 lb* NH 3 


(3.3-2) 


(It is often helpful in mass-mole conversions to include the chemical formula in the dimensional 
equation, as illustrated above.) 

The same factors used to convert masses from one unit to another may be used to convert 
the equhalent molar units: there is 454 gflbm. for example, and therefore there is 
454 moblb-molc. regardless of the substance involved. (Prove it— convert 1 lb-mole of a 
substance with molecular weight M to gram-moles.) 

One gram-mole of any species contains approximately 6.02 X 10 2 * (Avogadro's number) 
molecules of that species 


Conversion Between Mass and Moles 

How manv of each of the following are contained in 100.0 g of CO, (Af - 44.01)? (1) mol CO*: 
(2) lb-moles CO,; (3) moi C. (4) mol O; (5) mol O,; (6) g O; (7) g O,; (8) molecules of CO*. 


100.0 g CO, 

1 mol CO, 


44.01 g CO, 


227} mol CO, 


2273 mol CO, 

1 Ib-mol 


453.6 mol 


5.011 X 10-’ lb-mole CO, 


Each molecule of CO, contains one atom of C one molecule of O,. or two atoms of O. There- 
fore. each 6.02 X 10“ molecules of CO, (1 mol) contains 1 mol C. 1 mol O,. or 2 mol O. Thus. 


3. 

2.273 mol CO, 

1 mol C 



1 mol CO, 

4. 

2273 mol CO, 

2 mol O 



1 mol CO, 

5. 

2.273 mol CO, 

1 moi O, 


2.273 moi C 


4.546 mol O 


1 mol CO, 


2.273 mol O, 
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6* 

4.546 mol O 

16.0 gO 



1 mo! O 

7. 

2273 mol O. 

32.0 g O; 



1 mol Oj 


72.7 gO 


72.7 gO, 


2273 mol COj 

6.02 X 10° molecules 


1 mol 


L37 X 10* molecules 


Note: Part 7 could also be done by observing trom the molecular formula that each 44.0 g of CO; 
contains 32.0 g of Or or O. so that 


. ■ 72.7 g Oj 


100.0 g COj 

32.0 gO. 


44.0 g COi 


The molecular weight of a speeies can be used to relate the mass flow rate of a continu- 
ous stream of this species to the corresponding molar flow rate. Fbr example, if carbon dioxide 
(C0 2 : M - 44.0) flows through a pipeline at a rate of 100 kg'h. the molar flow rate of the 
COj is 


100 kg C0 2 

1 kmol C0 2 

h 

44.0 kg C0 2 


- 227 


kmol CO* 


(3.3-3) 


If the output stream from a chemical reactor contains CO 2 flowing at a rate of 850 Ib-molc&faiin. 
the corresponding mass flow rate is 


850 lb-molcs C0 2 

44.0 lb m C0 2 

min 

lb-molc C0 2 


- 37.400 


lb m CQ 2 

min 


(3.3-4) 


TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 656) 


1. What is a mol of a species of molecular weight M . in terms of (a) a number of molecules? 
(b) a mass? 

2. What is a ton-mole of a species? 

3. How many lb-molcs and lbaj of (a) H 2 and (b) H arc contained in 1 lb-mole of H 2 0? 

4. How many gram-moles of CjH s arc contained in 2 kmol of this substance? 

5. One hundred kilograms of molecular hydrogen (H 2 ) is fed into a reactor each hour. What 
is the molar flow rate of this stream in gram-molcs/hour? 


3Jb 


Mass and Mole Fractions and Average Molecular Weight 

Process streams occasionally contain one substance, but more often they consist of mixtures of 
liquids or gases, or solutions of one or more solutes in a liquid solvent. 

The following terms may be used to define the composition of a mixture of substances, 
including a spcdcs A. 


Mass fraction : 

Y 4 mm 

mass of A / kg A 

H gA , 

« lbmA 1 


total mass \kg total 

g total 

lba total ) 

Mole fraction: 

V 4 “ 

moles of A /kmol A 

mol A 

Ar 

lb-molcs A 

<"VT 

y a 

total moles \ kmol 

. 

moi 

lb-molc 


(3.3-5) 

(3.3-6) 


The percent by mass of A is 100 j a . and the mole percent of A is 100y A . 
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EXAMPLE 3.3-2 


EXAMPLE 3.3-3 


Conversions Using Mass and Mole Fractions 


A solution contains 15% A by mass (»* _ 015) and 20 mole% B (vb - 0.20). 
L Calculate the mass ol A In 175 kg ol the solution. 


175 kg solution 

0.15 kg A 


kg solution 


26 kg A 


2. Calculate the mass flow rate ol A in a stream ol solution flowing at a rate ol 53 lbo/h. 


53 lb* 

0.15 lb« A 

h 

lb- 


i.O 


lb* A 


(II a mass or molar unit — such as lb„ in 53 lb B /b — is not followed by the name of a species, the unit 
should be understood to refer to the total mature or solution rather than to a specific component.) 

3. Calculate the molar flow rate of B in a stream flowing at a rate of lOU) moL’nun. 


1000 mol 

020 mol B _ 

200 mOlB 

min 

mol 

nun 


4. Calculate the total solution flow rate that corresponds to a molar flow rate of 28 kmol B Is. 


28 kmol B 

1 kmol solution 

kmol solution 

lain 

s 

0.20 kmol B 

S 


5. Calculate the mass of the solution that contains 300 lb* of A. 


300 lb D A 

1 lb B solution 


0.15 lb* A 


2000 lbn solution 


Note that the numerical value of a mass or a mole fraction does not depend on the mass 
units in the numerator and denominator as long as these units are the same. If the mass fraction 
of benzene (QH^) in a mixture is 0.25. then iqh, equals 0.25 kg QH^/kg total. 0.25 g QH^'g 
total. 0.25 Ibm Qlfylbo, total, and so on. 

A set of mass fractions may be converted to an equivalent set of mole fractions by (a) as- 
suming as a basis of calculation a mass of the mixture (c.g.. 100 kg or ICO lb m ): (b) using the 
known mass fractions to calculate the mass of each component in the basis quantity, and con- 
verting these masses to moles: and (c) taking the ratio of the moles of each component to 
the total number of moles An analogous procedure is followed to convert mole fractions 
to mass fractions, differing only in that a total number of moles (c.g.. ICO mol or 100 lb-molcs) 
is taken as a basis of calculation. 


Conversion from a Composition by Mass to a Molar Composition 

A mixture of gases has the following composition by mass: 

O, 16% (-o, - 0. 16 gCyg total) 

CO 4.0% 

CO, 17% 

Nj 63% 

What is the molar composition? 




SOLUTION 
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Basis: 100 g of the mixture. 

A convenient way to perloim the calculations is to set them up in tabular loan. 


Component 

i 

Mass Fraction 

Mass (g) 

m t — XtBb, ui 

Molecular Weight 

M, (gi'mol) 

Moles 

«i » Mg/ Mt 

Mole Fraction 
yt — n r //)ic4*i 

O, 

0.16 

16 

32 

0.500 

0.150 

CO 

0.04 

4 

28 

0.143 

0.(44 

CO, 

0.17 

17 

44 

0386 

0.120 

N, 

0.63 

63 

28 

2350 

0.690 

Total 

1.00 

100 


3379 

1.000 


The mass ot a species is the product ol the mass fraction ol that species and total mass (basis ol 
100 g). The number ol moles ol a species is the mass ol that species divided by the molecular weight 
ol the species Finally, the mole traction ol a species is the number ol moles ol that species divided 
by the total number of moles (3.279 mol). 


The average molecular weight (or mean molecular weight) of a mixture. ST (kg'kmol. 
RWIb-mole, etc.), is the ratio ol the mass ol a sample of the mixture (m,) to the number of 
moles of all species (/i ( ) in the sample. If y, is the mole fraction of the ith component of the 
mixture and .W, is the molecular weight of this component, then 

» - >l«, + ,jM2 + — - X (3-3-7) 

■ 

{Exercise: Derive Equation 3.3-7 by taking a basis of 1 mol of the mixture and calculating mi 
following the procedure of Example 33-3.) If xt is the mass fraction of the ith component, then 

(Prove it.) 


EXAMPLE 3.3-4 Calculation of an Average Molecular Weight 


Calculate the average molecular weight ol air (1) trom its approximate molar composition of 79% 
N,. 21% O, and (2) from its approximate composition by mass of 76.7% N,. 23.3% O,. 


SOLUTION 


L From Equation 33-7. with vnj - 0.79, yo, - 0.21, 
ST - -l- yOjMo, 


0.79 kmol N 2 

28 kg N, 

kmol 

kmol 


29 


kmol 


- 29 


lb* 


0.21 kmol O, 

32 kg O, 

kmol 

kmol 

-*=*) 
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2. From Equation 3.3-8. 

1 _ 0.767 g N./g x 0.233 g O./g , „ me 
28 g N .,'mol 32gO.;mol 8 

11 

W - 29 g/mol 


Note: An contains small amounts of carbon dioxide, argon, and other gases that have been neglected 
in this calculation, but whose presence docs not significantly affect the calculated value of W. 


TEST L The molecular weight of atomic hydrogen is approximately 1, and that of atomic bromine 

YOURSELF is 80. What arc (a) the mass fraction and (b) the mole fraction of bromine in pure HBr? 

(Answers, p. 656) 2. If 100 ltw'min of A (Ma - 2) and 300 ltw'min of B (Mb - 3) flow through a pipe, what 

arc the mass fractions and mole fractions of A and B. the mass flow rate of A. the molar 
flow rate of B. the total mass flow rate, and the total molar flow rate of the mixture? 


3.3c 


Concentration 

The mass concentration of a component of a mixture or solution is the mass of this component 
per unit volume of the mixture (g/c m 3 . lb^/ft 3 . kg/in. 3 . . . .). The molar concentration of a com- 
ponent is the number of moles of the component per unit volume of the mixture (kmol/m 3 , 
lb-molcstft 3 . . . .). The molarity of a solution is the value of the molar concentration of the 
solute expressed in gram-moles solutc/litcr solution (c.g.. a 2-molar solution of A contains 
2 mol Aliter solution). 

The concentration of a substance in a mixture or solution can be used as a conversion factor 
to relate the mass (or moles) of a component in a sample of the mixture to the sample volume, 
or to relate the mass (or molar) flow rate of a component of a continuous stream to the total 
volumetric flow rate of the stream. Consider, for example, a 0.02-molar solution of N'aOH (i.c., 
a solution containing 0.02 mol NaOH/L): 5 L of this solution contains 


5 L 


0.02 mol NaOH 


- 0.1 mol NaOH 


and if a stream of this solution flows at a rate of 2 Lunin, the molar flow rate of NaOH is 

mol NaOH 


2 L 

0.02 mol NaOH 

min 

L 


- 0.04 


TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 656) 

In terms of C A (mol A/L) and < A (g A/L): 

3. What volume of the solution contains 20 mol of A? 

4. What is the mass flow rate of A in a stream whose volumetric flow rate is 120 Lfa? 


A solution with volume V(L) contains /i(mol) of a solute A with a molecular weight of 
M A (g Amol). In terms of V. n. and M K : 

L What is the molar concentration of A? 

2. What is the mass concentration of A? 


EXAMPLE 3.3-5 Conversion Between Mass. Molar, and Volumetric Flow Rates of a Solution 

A 0. 50-molar aqueous solution of sulfuric acid flows into a process unit at a rate of 125 m’/min. 
The specific gravity of the solution ts 1.03. Calculate (1) the mass concentration of HjS 0 4 in kg/m’. 
(2) the mass flow rate of H.SO, in kg's, and (3) the mass fraction of H 2 S0 4 . 
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SOLUTION 

L 

W k8HjSO ‘l 

_ 0.50 mol H 2 SO. 

98g 

1kg 

10* L 



Hi *°* \ m> I 

L 

mol 

10* g 

1 m’ 


«ii kg H-SO, 



-USD f k?HjSO ‘W L25 “ 5 

49kgH 2 SO. 

1 min 

,o k * HiSO ‘ 

•• 

^ 'i * > am 

m’ 

60 s 

s 


3. The mass fraction oi H.SO. equals the ratio ot the mass flow rate of HjSO«— which we know— 
to the total mass flow rate, which can be calculated from the total volumetric flow rate and the 
solution density. 


. ompSS) - .oio * 
11 


1.25 m 3 solution 

1030 kg 

1 min 

min 

m 3 solution 

60 s 


- 21 * !» 

s 


x Hl so 4 


11 

_ '"H,so< _ 1.0 kg H.SO.fs 

21 46 kg solution's 


0.048 


kg H-SQ, 
kg solution 


CREATIVITY EXERCISE 

Itemize as many ways as you can think of to measure the concentration of a solute in a solu- 
tion. ( Example : If the solute absorbs light of a specific wavelength, pass a beam of light of this 
wavelength through the solution and measure the fractional light absorption.) 


3Jd Paris per Million and Paris per Billion 

The units parts per million (ppm) and parts per billion (ppb) ! arc used to express the concen- 
trations of trace species (species present in minute amounts) in mixtures of gases or liquids 
The definitions may refer to mass ratios (usual for liquids) or mole ratios (usual for gases) and 
signify how many parts (grams moles) of the species arc present per million or billion parts 
(grams, moles) of the mixture. If >v is the fraction of component i . then by definition 

ppm, - )v * 10 6 (3.3-9) 

ppb, - yt X 10* (3.3-10) 

For example, suppose air in the vicinity of a power plant is said to contain 15 ppm S0 2 
(15 parts per million sulfur dioxide). Assuming that a molar basis has been used (customary 
for gases), this statement means that every million moles of air contains 15 moles of S0 2 . or 
equivalently, that the mole fraction of S0 2 in the air is IS X 10~ 6 . Units such as ppm and ppb 
have become increasingly common in recent years as public concern about potentially haz- 
ardous trace species in the environment has grown. 


’We Me using the standard American definition of a billxin ai 10* or 1000 million, a* opposed to the Engbih 
definition of 10 “. 
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TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 656» 


A liquid that is almost entirely water is reported to contain 125 ppb phenol (mass basis). 
L What is the mass fraction of phenol in the liquid? 

2. How many milligrams of phenol arc contained in one kilogram of the liquid? 

3. What is the approximate concentration of phenol in the liquid in g/L? 


3.4 PRESSURE 

3.4a Fluid Pressure and Hydrostatic Head 

A pressure Is the ratio of a force to the area on which the force acts. Accordingly, pressure units 
arc force units divided by area units (e.g., N/m 2 . dyncs'cm 2 . and lb,/in. 2 or psi). The SI pressure 
unit. N/m 2 . is called a pascal (Pa). 

Consider a fluid (gas or liquid) contained in a closed vessel or flowing through a pipe, and 
suppose that a hole of area A is made in the wall of the containing vessel, as in Figure 3.4-1. 
The fluid pressure may be defined as the ratio P/A. where F is the minimum force that would 
have to be exerted on a frictionlcss plug in the hole to keep the fluid from emerging. 

We must introduce an additional definition of fluid pressure to explain the concept of at- 
mospheric pressure and to discuss common methods for measuring pressures of fluids in tanks 
and pipes. Suppose a vertical column of fluid is h (m) high and has a uniform cross-scctkmal area 
-4(m 2 ). Further suppose that the fluid has a density of p(kg/m 3 ). and that a pressure /^(N'm 2 ) 
is exerted on the upper surface of the column. (See Figure 3.4-2.) The pressure P of the fluid at 
the base of the column — called the hydrostatic pressure of the fluid — is, by definition, the force 
F exerted on the base divided by the base area A. F thus equals the force on the top surface 
plus the weight of the fluid in the column. It is not difficult to show that: 

(3.4-1) 



pro 



EnrrciapaCn pjGURE 3.4-1 Fluid pressure in a tank and a pipe. 


i’altiwv') 



FIGURE 3.4-2 Pressure at the base of a fluid column. 
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EXAMPLE 3.4-1 


SOLUTION 


EXAMPLE 3.4-2 


SOLUTION 


(See if you can derive this equation.) Since A docs not appear in this equation, the formula is 
applicable to a column of fluid as thin as a test tube or as wide as the ocean. 

In addition to being expressible as a force per unit area, a pressure may be expressed 
as a head of a particular fluid — that is. as the height of a hypothetical column of this fluid 
that would exert the given pressure at its base if the pressure at the top were zero. You can 
thus speak of a pressure of 14.7 psa or equivalently of a pressure (or head) of 33.9 ft of water 
(33.9 ft H’O) or 76 cm of mercury (76 cm Hg). The equivalent e benveen a pressure F (force/area) 
and the corresponding head Ft ( height of a fluid) is given by Equation 3.4-1 with Fo — 0: 


force 


)- 


Psuid 9 /\(hcad of fluid) 


(3.4-2) 


Calculation of a Pressure as a Head of Fluid 
Express a pressure of 100 X 10* Pa in terms of nun Hg 


Solve Equation 3.4-2 for P k (mm Hg). assuming that g - 9.807 tali 1 and noting that the density of 
mercury is 13.6 X 1000 kg'm’ - 13.600 kg'm’. 




2.00 X 10 5 N 

m’ 

s' 

1 kg mi's' 

lO’rnm 

m 2 

13.600 kg 

9.807 m 

N 

m 


1.50 X 10 1 mm Hg 


The relationship between the pressure at the base of a column of fluid of height h and the pressure 
at the top is particularly simple if these pressures are expressed as heads of the given fluid if the 
column is mercury, for example, then 


Ph(mm Hg) - Potato Hg) ♦ h(mm Hg) 


(3.4-3) 


Any other length unit and chemical species may be substituted for mm Hg m this equation. 

The conversion table on the inside front cover of this book lists values of a pressure expressed 
in several common force.'area units and as heads of mercury and water. The use of this table for 
pressure unit conversion is illustrated by the conversion of 20.0 psi to cm Hg 


20.0 psi 

76.0 cm Hg 


14.696 psi 


- 103 cm Hg 


Pressure Below the Surface of a Fluid 

What is the pressure 30.0 m below the surface of a lake? Atmospheric pressure (the pressure at the 
surface) is 10.4 m HjO. and the density of water is 1000.0 kg'm’. Assume that g is 9.807 m/s ; . 

First, the hard way. using Equation 3.4-1: 

Ft - P» + pgh 


10.4 m H 2 0 

1.013 X 10 s Hm 2 1000.0 kg'm’ 

9.807 m 

30.0 m 

IN 


1033 m H.O 

s' 


1 kgm's* 


3.96 X 10 s Ni'm' (Pa) 
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or 

P k - 396 kPa 


Next the easy way. using Equation 3.4-3: 

P h - 10.4 m H«0 + 30.0 m H 2 0 
(Venly that the two calculated pressures are equivalent.) 


40.4 m H>0 


Note: We will henceforth use an unsubscriptcd P to denote pressure expressed as cither 
(force/arca) or as the head of a fluid. 


TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 656) 


L Define (a) the pressure of a fluid flowing in a pipe, (b) hydrostatic pressure, and (c) a head 
of a fluid corresponding to a given pressure. 

2. Consider the tank in Figure 3.4-1. Docs the pressure at the plug depend on the height of 
the opening in the tank? (Hint Yes.) Why? Would you expect the difference between the 
pressure at the top and that at the bottom to be very large if the fluid were air? How about 
water? Mercury? 

3. Suppose the pressure in the tank of Figure 3.4-1 is given as 1300 nun Hg. Does this tell 
you anything about the height of the tank? If you were given the area of the hole (say, 
4 cm 2 ), how would you calculate the force needed to hold the plug in the hole? 

4. Suppose the pressure at a point within a column of mercury in a tube is 74 mm Hg. What 
is the pressure 5 mm below this point? (If this takes you more than one second, you arc 
probably doing it wrong.) 


3.4b Atmospheric Pressure. Absolute Pressure, and Gauge Pressure 

The pressure of the atmosphere can be thought of as the pressure at the base of a column of 
fluid (air) located at the point of measurement (c.g.. at sea level). Equation 3.4-1 can be used to 
calculate atmospheric pressure, assuming that the pressure at the top of the column (Po) equals 
0 and p and g arc average values of the density of air and the acceleration of gravity between 
the top of the atmosphere and the measurement point. 

A typical value of the atmospheric pressure at sea level . 760.0 mm Hg, has been designated 
as a standard pressure of I atmosphere. TTie conversion table on the inside front cover lists 
equivalent values of this pressure in various units. 

The fluid pressures referred to so far arc all absolute pressures, in that a pressure of zero 
corresponds to a perfect vacuum. Many pressure-measuring devices give the gauge pressure 
of a fluid, or the pressure relative to atmospheric pressure. A gauge pressure of zero indicates 
that the absolute pressure of the fluid is equal to atmospheric pressure. The relationship for 
converting between absolute and gauge pressure is 


P atactutc ” P * P urociphMU 


(3.4-4) 


The abbreviations psia and psig arc commonly used to denote absolute and gauge pres- 
sure in lb,/in. 2 . Also, it is common to refer to negative gauge pressures (absolute pressures 
less than atmospheric) as positive amounts of vacuum: for example, a gauge pressure of 
— 1 cm Hg (75.0 cm Hg absolute if atmospheric pressure is 76.0 cm Hg) may also be called 
1 cm of vacuum. 


TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 656) 


L Is atmospheric pressure always equal to 1 atm? 
2. What is absolute pressure? Gauge pressure? 
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3. He gauge pressure of a gas is —20 mm Hg at a point where atmospheric pressure is 
755 mm Hg. How else can the gas pressure be expressed in terms of mm Hg? (Give two 
values.) 

4. A mercury column is open to the atmosphere on a day when atmospheric pressure is 
29.9 in. Hg. What is the gauge pressure 4 in. below the surface? The absolute pressure? 
(Give the answers in in. Hg.) 


3.4c Fluid Pressure Measurement 


Perry's Chemical Engineers' Handbook (pp. 8-47 to 8-48) categorizes pressure-measurement 
devices as: 



Encyclopedia 


pfOCCBS prcfTKtB'S — 
fXKPJC 

reus utniefil 


• clastic-clement methods — Bourdon tubes, bellows, or diaphragms 

• liquid-column methods — manometers 

• electrical methods — strain gauges, piezoresistive transducers, and piezoelectric transducers 

We limit our discussion here to Bourdon gauges and manometers but recognize the importance 
of other methods in modem process sensors. 

The most common mechanical device used for pressure measurement is a Bourdon gauge, 
which is a hollow tube dosed at one end and bent into a C configuration. The open end of 
the tube is exposed to the fluid whose pressure is to be measured. As the pressure increases, 
the tube tends to straighten, causing a pointer attached to the tube to rotate. The position of 
the pointer on a calibrated dial gives the gauge pressure of the fluid. A schematic diagram of a 
Bourdon gauge is shown in Figure 3.4-3. 

Bourdon gauges arc used to measure fluid pressures from nearly perfect vacuums to 
about 7000 atm. More accurate measurements of pressures below about 3 atm arc provided by 

manometers. 

A manometer is a U-shaped tube partially filled with a fluid of known density (the manome- 
ter fluid). When the ends of the tube arc exposed to different pressures, the field level drops in 
the high-pressure arm and rises in the low-pressure arm. The difference between the pressures 
can be calculated from the measured difference between the liquid levels in each arm. 

Manometers are used in several different ways, as shown in Figure 3.4-4. In each diagram, 
pressure P\ is greater than pressure P;. 

Figure 3.4-4a shows an open-end manometer, one end is exposed to a fluid whose pressure 
is to be measured, and the other is open to the atmosphere. Figure 3.4-4b shows a differential 
manometer, which is used to measure the pressure difference between two points in a process 
line. Figure 3.4-k shows a sealed-end manometer, which has a near-vacuum enclosed at one 
end. (Some of the enclosed fluid will vaporize into the empty space, thereby preventing the 
existence of a perfect vacuum.) If the open end of a sealed-end manometer is exposed to the 
atmosphere (P t - /’ Jlm ) the device functions as a barometer. 




FIGURE 3.4-3 Bourdon gauge. 
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WOpaKMt (ft) D|rr<rmluf UlStMiJmJ 

FIGURE 3.4-4 Manometers. 



FIGURE 3.4-5 Manometer variables. 



The formula that relates the pressure difference Pi - P 2 to the difference in manometer 
fluid levels is based on the principle that the fluid pressure must be the same at any two points 
at the same height in a continuous fluid. In particular, the pressure at the height of the lower 
surface of a manometer fluid is the same in both arms of the manometer. (Sec Figure 3.4-5.) 
Writing and equating expressions for the pressures at points (a) and ( b ) in Figure 3.4-5 yields 
the general manometer equation 


General Manometer Equation: 


-Pi* I’igdi * ptgh 


(3.4-5) 


In a differential manometer, fluids 1 and 2 arc the same. 
The general manometer equation then reduces to 


and consequently py — p 2 — p. 


Differential Manometer Equation: 


Pi~ Pi - (Pt~ p)gh 


(3-4-6) 


If either fluid 1 or 2 is a gas at a moderate pressure (c.g.. if one arm is open to the atmo- 
sphere), the density of this fluid is 100 to 10(0 times lower than the density of the manometer 
fluid, so that the corresponding pgd term in Equation 3.4-5 may be neglected. If both fluids arc 
gases, then the equation becomes 

py- Pi - Ptgh 

and if both Py and P 2 arc expressed as heads of the manometer fluid, then 


Manometer Formula for Gases: 


Py-P 2 -h 


(3.4-7) 


If P 2 is atmospheric pressure, then the gauge pressure at point I is simply the difference in the 
levels of the manometer fluid. 
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EXAMPLE 3.4-3 


SOLUTION 


TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 656) 


Pressure Measurement with Manometers 

1. A differential manometer is used to measure the drop in pressure between two points in a 
process line containing water. The specific gravity o! the manometer fluid is 1.05. The measured 
levels in each arm are shown below. Calculate the pressure drop between points 1 and 2 in 
dynesem*. 



2. The pressure ot gas being pulled though a line by a vacuum pump is measured with an open- 
end mercury manometer. A reading ol -2 in. is obtained. What is the gas gauge pressure in 
inches ol mercury? What is the absolute pressure i t /W - 30 in. Hg? 


2 in. 




1. h - (382 - 374) mm - 8 mm. From Equation 3.4-6. 

P)»h 


(1.05- 1.00) g 

980.7 cm 

1 dyne 

8 mm 

1 cm 

cm 3 

s 2 

1 gem's 2 


10 mm 


40 


dynes 


2. From Equation 3.4-7 and the definition ol a gauge pressure. 
Pi - P « . - - 




—2 in Hg 


Pi - + /W - (30-2) in. Hg- 


28 in. Hg 


1. What is a Bourdon gauge? What range ol pressures can it be used to measure? As it is 
normally calibrated, docs it measure gauge or absolute pressure? 

2. What is an open-end manometer? A differential manometer? A scaled-end manometer? 
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3. Hue or false? 

(a) An open-end manometer provides a direct reading of the gauge pressure of a gas. 

(b) A scaled-end manometer prorides a direct reading of the absolute pressure of a gas* 
provided that the gas pressure in the sealed end may be neglected. 

(c) Hie reading of a differential manometer docs not depend on the density of the fluid 
in the pipeline but only on that of the manometer fluid. 

4. Ihc pressure of a gas in a pipeline is measured with an open-end mercury manometer. 
Hie mercury level in the arm connected to the line is 14 mm higher than the level in the 
open arm. What is the gauge pressure of the gas in the line? 


CREATIVITY EXERCISE 

Think of several devices that might be used to measure fluid pressures, being as imaginative as 
you can. ( Example . Allow a gas at the pressure to be measured to fill a calibrated balloon, and 
measure the final balloon diameter.) 


3.5 TEMPERATURE 



pruxs* (araneltrs — 

tefTptrifcjfw 

mKJS-jefrert 


The temperature of a substance in a particular state of aggregation (solid, liquid, or gas) is 
a measure of the average kinetic energy possessed by the substance molecules. Since this en- 
ergy cannot be measured directly, the temperature must be determined indirectly by measuring 
some physical property of the substance whose value depends on temperature in a known man- 
ner. Such properties and the temperature-measuring devices based on them include electrical 
resistance of a conductor (resistance thermometer), voltage at the junction of two dissimilar 
metals (thermocouple), spectra of emitted radiation (pyrometer), and volume of a fixed mass 
of fluid (thermometer). 

Temperature scales can be defined in terms of any of these properties, or in terms of phys- 
ical phenomena, such as freezing and boiling, that take place at fixed temperatures and pres- 
sures. You might refer, for example, to “the temperature at which the resistivity of a copper 
wire is 1.92 X 10“ 6 ohms/cm 5 " or to “the temperature two-thirds of the way from the boiling 
point of water at 1 atm to the melting point of NaCL” 

It is convenient to have, in addition to these physical scales, a simple numerical tempera- 
ture scale — among other reasons, so that you do not have to use 25 words to give the value of a 
single temperature. A defined temperature scale is obtained by arbitrarily assigning numerical 
values to two rcproducibly measurable temperatures; for example, assign a value of 0 to the 
freezing point of water and a value of 100 to the boiling point of water at 1 atm. The assigned 
values completely specify the scale, since in addition to locating the two points they specify that 
the length of a unit temperature interval (called a degree) is ^ of the distance between the 
two reference points on the scale. 

The two most common temperature scales arc defined using the freezing point (T,) and 
boiling point (7p) of water at a pressure of 1 atm. 


Celsius (or centigrade) scale: T, is assigned a value of 0°C. and T b is assigned a value of 100°C 
Absolute ;ero (theoretically the lowest temperature attainable in nature) on this scale falls 
at -273.15°C 

Fahrenheit scale: T, is assigned a value of 32°F. and l b is assigned a value of 212°F. Absolute 
zero falls at -459.67°F. 


The Kelrin and Rankine scales arc defined such that absolute zero has a value of 0 and the 
size of a degree is the same as a Celsius degree (Kelrin scale) or a Fahrenheit degree (Rankine 
scale). 
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EXAMPLE 3.S-1 


SOLUTION 


The following relationships may be used to convert a temperature expressed in one defined 
scale unit to its equivalent in another 


r(K) - rCC) ♦ 273.15 

(3.5-1) 

r(°R) - T(°F) + 459.67 

(3.5-2) 

7-(°R) - 1.8T(K) 

(3.5-3) 

T(°F) - 1.8r(°C) + 32 

(3.5-4) 


Equations like these always have the form of the equation of a line (y - ax + b). If (°<4) 
and (°B) stand for any two temperature units, to derive the equation for T(°B) in terms of 
T(° A) you must know equivalent values on each scale of two temperatures — say. T, and T 2 . 
Then 

L Write T(°B) - uT(°A) + b 

2. Substitute 7i(°B) and Ti(°-4) in the equation — you then have one equation in two un- 
knowns (a and b). Substitute TiCB) and Ti(°A) to get the second equation in the two 
unknowns, and solve for a and b . 


Derivation of a Temperature Conversion Formula 

Derive Equation 3.5-4 for rf F) in terms of r(°C). Use T, - UC (32'F) and T s lOO'C (212°F). 


TfF) = aT(°C) + b 


Substitute T,: 32 - (a)(0) + b => b - 32 

Substitute Tj: 212 - (a)(100) + 32 => a - 1.8 

Ji 

r(T) - i.8r(C) + 32 


A degree is both a temperature and a temperature interval . a fact that sometimes leads to 
confusion. Consider the temperature interval from 0°C to 5°C. There arc nine Fahrenheit and 
nine Rankinc degrees in this interval, and only five Celsius degrees and five Kelvin. An interval 
of 1 Celsius degree or Keb'in therefore contains 1.8 Fahrenheit or Rankinc degrees, leading to 
the conversion factors 

1.8°F 1.8°R 1°F 1°C 
1°C ’ IK * 1°R’ IK 


T(°Q — 

0 


1 

■ 

2 

• 

3 

• 


4 


5 

n K)- 

273 


1 

274 

1 

275 

I 

276 


1 

277 


1 

278 

T(°F)- 

32 

33 

i 

34 

1 

35 

1 

36 

1 

37 

1 

38 

1 

39 

1 

40 

1 

41 

1 

T(°R) - 

492 

4J3 

494 

4 J 5 

496 

497 

4^s 

499 

500 

501 
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TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answer*, p. 656» 


EXAMPLE 3.5-2 


SOLUTION 


Note: These conversion factors refer to temperature intervals, not temperatures a For example, 
to find the number of Celsius degrees between 32°F and 212°F you can say that 


(212 - 32)°F 

1°C 


1.8°F 


- 100‘C 


but to find the Cekuis temperature corresponding to 32°F you must use Equation 3.5-4; 
you cannot say 


7ro= 


/ 

A temperature 


32*F 

1°C 

' 

1S"F 


A temperature 
interval 


L Suppose you were given a glass tube with mercury in it but no scale markings, and you 
were given only a beaker of water, a freezer, and a bunsen burner with which to work. 
How would you calibrate the thermometer to provide readings in °C? 

2. Which is warmer, a temperature of 1°C or 1°F? 

3. Which reflects a greater change in temperature, an increase of 1°C or 1°F? 


Temperature Conversion 
Consider the interval from 20*F to 80* F. 

L Calculate the equivalent temperatures in °C and the interval between them. 
2. Calculate directly the interval in 'C between the temperatures. 


1. From Equation 3.5-4. 


so that 


rfC) - 


T<* F) - 32 

U 


t , ( 2 o* F) - ( )c - -6.rc 

- f£“)c - 26. 6* C 


Tx - 7i - (26.6 - (-6.7 ))°C - 33.3°C 


2. From Equation 3 .5-5, 

A7(°C) - 


AT(*F) 

1°C (80 - 20)°F 

l'C 


1.8T 

1.8*F 


- 33.3° C 


4 Some authors have proposed varying the position of the degree symbol to indicate whether a temperature or 
temperature interval is denoted; that is* 5*C refers to a temperature of five degrees Celsius, and 5 C* means an 
interval of five Celsius degrees. This idea, while an excellent one in principle, has not caught oq. so you will have 
to get used to making the distinction yourself from the context in which the unit appears. 
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EXAMPLE 3.5-3 Temperature Conversion and Dimensional Homogeneity 

The heal capacity of ammonia, defined as ihe amount of heat required to raise the temperature ot 
a unit mass ol ammonia by precisely 1 ° at a constant pressure, is over a limited temperature range, 
given by the expression 

Btu 


c ' { n^F .) " 0487 * 229 x 10 r (° F ) 

Determine the expression tor C, in J/(g • °C) in terms ot r(°C). 


SOLUTION Ihe °F in the units ot C p refers to a temperature interval, while the unit ol T is a temperature. The 

calculation is best done in two steps. 

L Substitute for T('F) and simplify the resulting equation: 

c '(lSr) " 0487 + 229 * 10 ~*l 1ST CQ + 321 

- 0.494 * 4.12 X lO-'rfC) 

2. Convert to the desired temperature interval unit using Equation 3.5-5: 




(Btu) 

1-8'F 

l j 

1 lb„ 

(ltw’F) 

i.erc 

9.466 X 10‘ 4 Btu 

454 g 


c 'lp C l” 206t ' , * 72X,,, ‘ ,r(OC) 


CREATIVITY EXERCISES 

1. Invent several temperature-measuring devices. For each, describe the device, and state what 
you would measure. ( Example : Put a guinea pig on a treadmill in a room and measure the rate 
at which he runs to keep warm.) (Well, it could work.) 

2. Think of as many ways as you can to use a solid block as a temperature-measuring device. 
( Example . Put it in a furnace equipped with a window and observe the color with which it 



3.6 SUMMARY 

In this chapter, wc have described how amounts of material, flow rates, compositions, pressures, 
and temperatures arc determined from direct measurements or calculated from measurements 
and physical properties. Wc also have described how to convert between different methods of 
expressing these variables. Here arc some highlights. 

• The density of a substance is the ratio of its mass to its volume. For example, the density of 
liquid acetone at 20°C is 0.791 g/cm\ so that one cubic centimeter of liquid acetone at 20°C 
has a mass of 0.791 gram. Density can be thought of as a conversion factor between mass and 
volume or between mass flow rate and volumetric flow rate. 

• The specific gravity of a substance is the ratio of the density of the substance to the density of 
a reference material (typically water at 4°C). Specific gravities of many liquids and solids arc 
given in Table B.l. with the reference density being that of liquid water at 4°C (1.00 g'cm-\ 
1.00 kgi'L. 62.43 lb^/ft 5 ). The density of a substance is the product of its specific gravity and 
the reference density in the desired units. 

• The atomic weight of an element is the mass of an atom of that clement on a scale that as- 
signs 1J C a mass of exactly 12. Atomic weights of the elements in their naturally occurring 
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isotopic proportions are listed in the table at the back of the book. The moleailar weight of 
a compound is the sum of the atomic weights of the atoms that constitute a molecule of that 
compound. 

• A gram-mote or mol of a compound is the molecular weight of the compound in grams; for 
example, 1 mol H 2 0 has a mass of 18.01 grams. A pound-mole or lb-mole is the molecular 
weight in pounds mass; for example, 1 lb-mole H 2 0 has a mass of 18.01 lb a . The molecular 
w eight of water may therefore be expressed as 18.01 g/mol. 18.01 lb tt flb-molc. and so on, and 
it may be used to convert masses to moles or mass flow rates to molar flow rates and vice 
versa. 

• The mass fraction of a component in a mixture is the ratio of the mass of the component to 
the total mass of the mixture. If 100 grams of a mixture contains 30 grams of nitrogen, the 
mass fraction of nitrogen is 030 g N 2 /g mixture. (The word “mixture” usually is omitted.) 
The mass fraction is also 0.30 kg N 2 Ag and 030 lb* N 2 /lb m . and the percent by mass or 
weight percent of nitrogen is 30%. The mole fraction of a component is defined similarly. If 
10.0 kmol of a mixture contains 6.0 kmol of methanol, the mole fraction of methanol is 
0.60 kmol CHjOHkmol (— 0.60 lb-mole GHjOH/lb-molc), and the mole percent of 
methanol is 60%. 

• The average molecular weight of a mixture is the ratio of the total mass to the total number 
of moles of all species. 

• The concentration of a component in a mixture is the ratio of the mass or moles of the com- 
ponent to the total mixture volume. The molarity of a component of a solution is the con- 
centration of the component expressed in mol'L. 

• The pressure at a point in a fluid (gas or liquid) is the force per unit area that the fluid would 
exert on a plane surface passing through the point. Standard units of fluid pressure arc N/m 2 . 
(pascal, or Pa) in the SI system, dync/cm 2 in the CGS system, and lb, /ft 2 in the American en- 
gineering system. The unit lb, /in. 2 (psi) is also common in the American engineering system. 

• The pressure at the base of a vertical column of fluid of density p and height h is given by the 
expression 

F - Po + pgh ( 3 . 4 - 1 ) 

where F 0 is the pressure exerted on the top of the column and g is the acceleration of gravity. 
This result gives rise to two ways of expressing fluid pressure; as force per unit area (c.g.. 
F - 14.7 lbtfin.') or as an equivalent pressure head . Ft, — Pj pg (c.g.. Fh - 760 mm Hg). 
the height of a column of the specified fluid with zero pressure at the top that would exert 
the specified pressure at the bottom. 

• The earth’s atmosphere can be considered a column of fluid with zero pressure at the top. The 
fluid pressure at the base of this column is atmospheric pressure or barometric pressure. F,-*.. 
Although atmospheric pressure varies with altitude and weather conditions, its value at sea 
level is always dose to 1.01325 X 10 5 N/m 2 ( - 14.696 Ilyin. 2 - 760 mm Hg). This pressure 
value has been designated l atmosphere. Other equivalents to 1 atm in different units arc 
given on the inside front cover of this text. 

• The absolute pressure of a fluid is the pressure relative to a perfect vacuum (P - 0). TTic 
gauge pressure is the pressure relative to atmospheric pressure: F^ — F^ — F uxa ,. Com- 
mon pressure gauges like a Bourdon gauge and an open-end manometer provide a direct 
reading of gauge pressure. If atmospheric pressure is not known from a weather report or a 
barometer reading, a value of F*n — 1 atm is usually reasonable to assume when converting 
between absolute and gauge pressure. 

• Temperature scales arc obtained by assigning numerical values to two experimentally repro- 
duciblc temperatures For example, the Celsius scale is obtained by assigning a value of 0°C 
to the freezing point of pure water at 1 atm and a value of 100°C to the boiling point of pure 
water at 1 atm. A temperature of 40°C is consequently shorthand for “the temperature 40% 
of the way from the freezing point of water at 1 atm to the boiling point of water at 1 atm.” 

• The four most common temperature scales arc Celsius (°C), Fahrenheit (°F). and the ab- 
solute temperature scales Kelvin (K) and Rankinc (°R). Temperatures expressed in one of 
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these scales may be converted to equivalent temperatures in another scale using Equations 
3.5-1 through 3.5-4. 

• Temperatures should not be confused with temperature intervals. For example, a tempera- 
ture of 10°C is equivalent to a temperature of 50°F (from Equation 3.5-4). but a temperature 
interval of 10°C (c.g. the interval between T - 10°C and T - 20°C) is equivalent to a tem- 
perature interval of 18°F (the interval between 50°F and 68°F). An interval of 1 Celsius 
degree or 1 Kelvin is equivalent to 1.8 Fahrenheit or Rankinc degrees 
Note: Hiis would be a good time to work through the first interactive tutorial. 



PROBLEMS 



3.1. Perform the following estimations without using a calculator. 

(a) Estimate the mass of water (kg) in an Olympic-sizc swimimng pool. 

(b> A drinking glass is being filled from a pitcher. Estimate the mass flow rate of the water (g/s). 
(e) TWelve heavyweight boxers coincidentally get on the same elevator in Great Britain. Posted on 

the elevator wall is a sign that gives the maximum safe combined weight of the passengers. W 

in stones (1 stone - 14 lb„ — 6 kg). If you were one of the boxers, estimate the lowest value of 
H'„.. for which you would feel comfortable remaining on the elevator. 

<d) An oil pipeline across Alaska is 4.5 ft in diameter and 800 miles long. How many barrels of oil 
are required to fill the pipeline? 

(e) Estimate the volume of your body (cm’) in two different ways. (Show your work.) 

(f) A solid block is dropped into water and very slowly sinks to the bottom. Estimate its specific 
gravity 

3.2. Calculate densities in ltwft’ of the followmg substances: 

(a) a liquid with density of 995 kg/m’. Use (i) conversion factors from the table on the inside front 
cover and (il) Equation 3.1-2. 

<b> a solid with a specific gravity of 5.7. 

3.3. The specific gravity of gasoline is approximately 0.70. 

(a) Determine the mass (kg) of 50.0 liters of gasoline. 

«b> The mass flow rate of gasoline exiting a refinery tank is 1150 kg'min. Estimate the volumetric 
flow rate in liters/s. 

(e) Estimate the average mass flow rate (Uw'min) delivered by a gasoline pump. 

<d> Gasoline and kerosene (specific gravity * 0.82) are blended to obtain a mixture with a specific 
gravity of 0.78. Calculate the volumetric ratio (volume of gasolincAolume of kerosene) of the 
two compounds in the mixture, assuming * v ‘ 

3.4. Assume the price of gasoline in France is approximately 5 French francs per liter and the exchange 
rate is 522 francs per US. dollar. How much would you pay. in dollars, for 50X1 kg of gasoline in 
France, assuming gasoline has a specifc gravity of 0.70. What would the same quantity of gasoline 
cost in the United States at a rate of S12U per gallon? 

3.5. Liquid benzene and liquid n-hexanc are blended to form a stream flowing at a rate of 700 lb B /h. 
An on-line densitometer (an instrument used to determine density) indicates that the stream has a 
density of 0.850 g'hiL. Using specific gravities from Table B.1. estimate the mass and volumetric feed 
rates of the two hydrocarbons to the mixing vessel (in American engineering units). State at least 
two assumptions required to obtain the estimate from the recommended data. 

3.6. At 25°C. an aqueous solution containing 35.0 wt% H-SO. has a specific gravity of 12563. A quantity 
of the 35% solution is needed that contains 195.5 kg of HjSO*. 

(a) Calculate the required volume (L) of the solution using the given specific gravity. 

(b> Estimate the percentage error that would have resulted if pure-component specific gravities of 
HjSOi (SG - 1.8255) and water had been used for the calculation instead of the given specific 
gravity of the mixture. 

3.7. A rectangular block of solid carbon (graphite) floats at the interface of two immiscible liquids. 
The bottom liquid is a relatively heavy’ lubricating oil. and the top liquid is water. Of the total 
block volume. 542% is immersed in the oil and the balance is in the water. In a separate ex- 
periment. an empty flask is weighed. 35.3 cm’ of the lubricating oil is poured into the flask, and 
the flask is reweighed. If the scale reading was 124.8 g in the first weighing, what would it be in 
the second weighing? (Suggestion: Recall Archimedes’ principle, and do a force balance on the 
block.) 
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3.8. A rectangular block floats in pure water with 05 in. above the surlacc and 15 in. below the sur- 
lace. When placed in an aqueous solution, the block ol material floats with 1 in. below the surlacc. 
Estimate the specific gravities ol the block and the solution. (Suggestion. Call the horizontal cross- 
sectional area ol the block A. A should cancel in your calculations.) 

3.9. An object ol density p,. volume V,. and weight W, is thrown Irom a rowboat floating on the surlacc 
ol a small pond and sinks to the bottom. The weight ol the rowboat without the jettisoned object is 
»'b- Betorc the object was thrown out. the depth ol the pood was h, i. and the bottom ol the boat 
was a distance hu above the pond bottom. Alter the object sinks, the values ol these quantities are 
Ap 2 and ha. The area ol the pond is A p ; that ol the boat is A b . At may be assumed constant, so that 
the volume ol water displaced by the boat is A b (»ip - h b ). 

(a) Derive an expression lor the change in the pond depth (hgj - h^). Does the liquid level ol the 
pond rise or fall, or is it indeterminate? 

(b> Derive an expression lor the change in the height ol the bottom ol the boat above the bottom ol 
the pond (h N - *m)- Does the boat rise or fall relative to the pond bottom, or is it indeterminate? 

3.10. Limestone (calcium carbonate) particles arc stored in SO-L bags The void fraction ol the particulate 
matter is 0.30 (liter ol void space per liter ol total volume) and the specific gravity ol solid calcium 
carbonate is 2.93. 

(a> Estimate the bulk density ol the bag contents (kg CaCO, /liter ol total volume). 

(b> Estimate the weight (W) ol the filled bags. State what you are neglecting in your estimate. 

<c> The contents ol three bags are led to a ball mill, a device something like a rotating clothes 
dryer containing steel balls The tumbling action ol the balls crushes the limeslone particles and 
turns them into a powder. (Sec pp. 20-31 ol Perry's Chemical Engineers' Handbook. 7th cd.) 
The limestone coming out ol the mill is put back into 50-L bags Would the limestone (i) just fill 
three bags (ii) fall short ol filling three bags or (iii) fill more than three bags? Briefly explain 
your answer. 

3.1L A usetul measure ol an individual’s physical condition is the traction ol his or her body that con- 
sists ol lat. This problem describes a simple technique lor estimating this traction by weighing the 
individual twice, once in air and once submerged in water. 

(a) A man has body mass ms * 1225 kg. II he stands on a scale calibrated to read in newtons 
what would the reading be? II he then stands on a scale while he is totally submerged in water 
at 30° C (specific gravity - 0.996) and the scale reads 44.0 N. what is the volume ol his body 
(liters)? (Him Recall Irom Archimedes' principle that the weight ol a submerged object equals 
the weight in air minus the buoyant lorce on the object, which in turn equals the weight ol water 
displaced by the object. Neglect the buoyant lorce ol air.) What is his body density, pt, (kg/L)? 
(b> Suppose the body is divided into lat and nonlat components and that X, (kilograms ol 
tat/kilograms ol total body mass) is the Iraction ol the total body mass that is lat: 


Prove that 





1 _ 

pi 


_ 1 _ 

P* 


~r 

p> 




where p,.pt. and p„, are the average densities ol the whole body, the lat component, and the non- 
fat component, respectively. [Suggestion: Start by labeling the masses (m, and m,) and volumes 
(V, and V b ) ol the lat component ol the body and the whole body, and then write expressions 
for the three densities in terms ol these quantities Then eliminate volumes algebraically and 
obtain an expression lor mjm, in terms ol the densities 5 ] 

<c> II the average specific gravity ol body lat is 0.9 and that ol nonlat tissue is 1.1. what Iraction ol 
the man’s body in part (a) consists ol lat? 

(d) The body volume calculated in part (a) includes volumes occupied by gas in the digestive tract, 
sinuses, and lungs The sum ol the first two volumes is roughly 100 mL and the volume ol the 


’ll you can’t work out the proof take the given formula ai valid and proceed to the next part. 
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lungs is roughly 1 2 liters. The mass ot the gas is negligible. Use this information to improve your 
estimate of x,. 

3.12. Aqueous solutions of the amino acid i-isoleuane (lie) are prepared by putting 100.0 grams of pure 
water into each of six flasks and adding different precisely weighed quantities of lie to each flask. 
The densities of the solutions at 50.0 * 0.05'C arc then measured with a precision densitometer, with 
the following results: 


r (g lle.'lOO g HjO) 

0.0000 

0.8821 

1.7683 

2.6412 

3.4093 

4.2064 

p (g solutioa'cm 3 ) 

0.98803 


0.99148 

0.99297 

0.99439 

0.99580 


(a) Plot a calibration curve showing the mass ratio, r. as a function of solution density, p. and fit a 
straight line to the data to obtain an equation of the form i *■ apt b. 

(b) The volumetric flow rate of an aqueous lie solution at a temperature of SO’C is 150 Lh. The 
density of a sample of the stream is measured at SCTC and found to be 0.9940 g/cm’. Use the 
calibration equation to estimate the mass flow rate of lie in the stream (kg lle/h). 

(e) It has just been discovered that the thermocouple used to measure the stream temperature was 
poorly calibrated and the temperature was actually 47”C Would the lie mass flow rate calculated 
in part (b) be too high or too low? State any assumption you make and briefly explain your 
reasoning. 

3.13. Before a rotameter can be used to measure an unknown flow rate, a calibration curve of flow rate 
versus rotameter reading must be prepared. A calibration technique for liquids is illustrated below. 
A flow rate is set by adjusting the pump speed; the rotameter reading is recorded, and the effluent 
from the rotameter is collected in a graduated cylinder for a timed interval. The procedure is carried 
out twice for each of several pump settings. 


ROTAMETER 1 


VARIABLE 

SPEED 

PUMP 



STOPWATCH 


GRADUATED 

CYLINDER 


Rotameter 

Reading 

Collection 
Time (min) 

Volume 

Collected (cm’) 

2 

1 

297 

2 

1 

301 

4 

1 

454 

4 

1 

448 

6 

0.5 

300 

6 

0.5 

298 

8 

0.5 

371 

8 

0.5 

377 

10 

0.5 

440 

10 

0.5 

453 


(a) Assunung the liquid is water at 25'C. draw a calibration curve of mass flow rate, m (kg'min). 
versus rotameter reading. R. and use it to estimate the mass flow rate of a water stream for 
which the rotameter reading is 5 3. 

«b> The mean difference between duplicates. Z7J. provides an estimate of the standard deviation of 
a single measurement, which was given the symbol i, on p. 18 of Chapter 2: 



0.8862Z7, 


Moreover, confidence limits on measured values can be estimated to a good approximation us- 
ing the mean difference between duplicates R>i example, if a single measurement of Y yields a 
value I’,*™*,, then there is a 95% probability that the true value of Y falls within the 95% 
confidence limits (r Miro i - 1.7417,) and (y^^i * 1.74B,).* For a measured flow rate of 
610 g'nun. estimate the 95% confidence limits on the true flow rate. 


*W. Volk. Applied Stmmes for EnpUiem. McGraw-Hill. New York. pp. 113-115. 1958. 
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3.14 How many ol the following are found in 15.0 kmol of benzene (C c He)? (a) kg C*H«; (b) mol C*He: 
(c) lb-mole C»Ha: (d) mol (g-atom) C; (e> mol H: (f) g C; (g) g H: (h) molecules of C»He. 

3.15. Liquid toluene is flowmg through a pipe at a rate of 175 m’/h. 

(a) What is the mass flow rate of this stream in kg'min? 

(b) What is the molar flow rate in mots? 

(e> In fact, the answer to part (a) is only an approximation that is almost certain to be slightly in 
error. What did you have to assume to obtain the answer? 

3.16. A mixture of methanol and methyl acetate contains 15.0 wt% methanol. 

(a) Using a single dimensional equation, determine the g-moles of methanol in 200.0 kg of the mix- 
ture. 

<b) The flow rate of methyl acetate in the mixture is to be 100.0 lb-molcih. What must the mixture 
flow rate be in lb„ih? 

3.17. The feed to an ammonia synthesis reactor contains 25 mole% nitrogen and the balance hydrogen. 
The flow rate of the stream is 3000 kgh. Calculate the rate of flow of nitrogen into the reactor in 
kg'h. (Suggestion. First calculate the average molecular weight of the mixture.) 

3.18. A suspension of calcium carbonate particles in water flows through a pipe. Your assignment is to 
determine both the flow rate and the composition of this slurry. You proceed to collect the stream in 
a graduated cylinder for 1.00 min; you then weigh the cylinder, evaporate the collected water, and 
reweigh the cylinder. The following results are obtained: 


Mass of empty cylinder: 65.0 g 

Mass of cylinder * collected slurry: 565 g 

Volume collected: 455 mL 

Mass of cylinder after evaporation: 215 g 



Calculate 

(a) the volumetric flow rate and mass flow rate of the suspension. 

(b) the density of the suspension. 

<c> the mass fraction of CaCOj in the suspension. 

3.19. A mixture is 10.0 molc% ethyl alcohol. 75.0 mole % ethyl acetate (C*H,Oj). and 15.0 mo!e% acetic 
aad. Calculate the mass fractions of each compound. What is the average molecular weight of the 
mixture? What would be the mass (kg) of a sample containing 25.0 kmol of ethyl acetate? 

3.20. Certain solid substances, known as hydrated compounds, have well-defined molecular ratios of water 
to some other species, which often is a salt. For example, calcium sulfate dihydrate (commonly known 
as gypsum. CaSO, • 2HjO). has 2 moles of water per mole of calcium sulfate; altcrnatrvely. it may 
be said that 1 mole of gypsum consists of 1 mole of calcium sulfate and 2 moles of water. The water 
in such substances is called water of hydration. (More information about hydrated salts is given in 
Chapter 6.) 

Solid gypsum is formed in a crystallizer and leaves that unit as a slurry (a suspension of solid 
particles in a liquid) of solid gypsum particles suspended in an aqueous CaSO, solution. The slurry 
flows from the crystallizer to a filter in which the particles are collected as a filter cake. The filter 
cake, which is 95.0 wt% solid gypsum and the remainder CaSO, solution, is fed to a dryer in which 
all water (including the water of hydration in the crystals) is driven off to yield anhydrous (water- 
free) CaSO, as product. A flowchart and relevant process data are given below. 


Solids content of slurry leaving crystallizer: 0.35 kg CaSO, • 2HjO/L slurry 
CaSO, content of slurry liquid: 0.209 g CaSO,/100 g HjO 
Specific gravities: CaSO. • 2H.O(s). 2J2; liquid solutions. 1.05 


CaSO,<«) 



CaSO, 
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(a) Briefly explain in your own words the functions of the three units (crystallizer, filter, and dryer). 

(b) Take a basis of one liter of solution leaving the crystallizer and calculate the mass (kg) and 
volume (L) of solid gypsum, the mass of CaSO* in the gypsum, and the mass of CaSO* in the 
liquid solution. 

(c) Calculate the percentage recovery of CaSO.— that is. the percentage of the total CaSO. (pre- 
cipitated plus dissolved) leaving the crystallizer recovered as solid anhydrous CaSO*. 

3.21. Things were going smoothly at the Breaux Bridge Drug Co. pilot plant during the midnight to 8 a.m. 
shift until lliertse Lagmappe. the reactor operator, let the run instruction sheet get too dose to the 
Coleman stove that was being used to heat water to prepare Lagniappe’s bihourly cup of Community 
Coffee. What followed ended in a total loss of the run sheet the coffee, and a substantial portion of 
the novel Lagmappe was writing. 

Remembering the less than enthusiastic reaction she got the last time she telephoned her super- 
visor in the middle of the night. Lagniappe decided to rely on her memory of the required flow-rate 
settings. The two liquids being fed to a stirred-tank reactor were circulostoic acid (CSA: MW - 
75. SG - 0.90) and flubitol (FB: MW - 90. SG - 0.75). The product from the system was a popu- 
lar over-the-counter drug that simultaneously cures high blood pressure and clumsiness. The molar 
ratio of the two feed streams had to be between 1.05 and 1.10 mol CSAj'mol FB to keep the con- 
tents of the reactor from forming a solid plug. At the tune of the accident, the flow rate of CSA was 
45.8 L’min. Lagniappe set the flow of flubitol to the value she thought had been in the run sheet: 
55.2 L’min. Was she right? If not. how would she have been likely to learn of her mistake? (.Vo/e: 
The reactor was stainless steel, so she could not see the contents.) 

3.22. A mixture of ethanol (ethyl alcohol) and water contains 60.0% water by mass 

(a) Assuming volume additivity of the components estimate the specific gravity of the mixture at 
20°C. What volume (in liters) of this mixture is required to provide 150 mol of ethanol? 

«b> Repeat part (a) with the additional information that the specific gravity of the mixture at 20°C 
is 0.93518 (making it unnecessary to assume volume additivity). What percentage error results 
from the volume additivity assumption? 

3.23. A mixture of methane and air is capable of being ignited only if the mole percent of methane is 
between 5% and 15%. A mixture containing 9.0 mole% methane in air flowing at a rate of 700. kgih 
is to be diluted with pure air to reduce the methane concentration to the lower flammability limit. 
Calculate the required flow rate of air in mol'h and the percent by mass of oxy gen in the product gas 
{Note: Air may be taken to consist of 21 mole% Qi and 79% Nr and to have an average molecular 
weight of 29.0.) 

3.24. A liquid mixture is prepared by combining N different liquids with densities pi. pi, ... . p». The 
volume of component i added to the mixture is V, and the mass fraction of this component in the 
mixture is x,. The components are completely mi&able. 

Determine which of the following two formulas should be used to estimate the density of the 
liquid mixture, p. if the volume of the mixture equals the sum of the pure-component volumes.’ 

P - Y* ( p, (A) i - T t (B) 

7=> P fzt Pi 

Determine whether (A) or (B) is the correct formula (show your proof), and then use the correct 
formula to estimate the density (g/cm ! ) of a liquid mixture containing 60.0 wt% acetone. 25.0 wt% 
acetic acid, and 15.0 wt% carbon tetrachloride. 

3.25. A gaseous mixture of CO. CO*. CH». and Nr is analyzed with a gas chromatograph (sec Problem 
3.26). The output appears on a strip-chart recorder, as shown here. 



> Ihis is an appionmation for most liquids, u n l i ke the exact statement that the mass c4 the mixture is the s 
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For each ol the three species, the area under the peak is approximately proportional to the number 
ol moles of the indicated substance in the sample. From other information, it is known that the molar 
ratio of methane (CH4) to nitrogen is 0200. 

(a) What are the mole fractions of the four species in the gas? 

<b> What is the average molecular weight of the gas? 

■326. A gas chromatograph (GC) is a device used to separate the components of a sample of a gas or liquid 
mixture and to provide a measure of the amount of each component in the sample. The output from 
a chromatographic analysis typically takes the form of a series of peaks on a strip-chart recorder. 
(See the preceding problem.) Each peak corresponds to a specific component, and the area under 
the peak is proportional to the amount of that component m the sample |ni(mol) - *,A,. where 
A, is the area of the peak corresponding to the rth species]. The proportionality constants (*,) are 
determined in separate calibration experiments in which known amounts of the components are 
injected into the GC sample port and the corresponding peak areas are measured. 

(a) Prepare a spreadsheet to calculate the composition of a mixture from a set of peak areas ob- 
tained from a chromatograph. The spreadsheet should appear as follows: 


Sample 

Species 

MW 

k 

Peak 

Area 

Mole 

Fraction 

Mass 

Fl action 

1 

CH4 

16.04 

0.150 

3.6 

— 




C2H6 

30.07 

0.287 

2.8 

— 

— 


C3H8 

— 

0.467 

2.4 

— 

0.353 


C4H10 

— 

0.583 

1.7 

— 

— 

2 

CH4 

16.04 

0.150 

7.8 

— 




C2H6 


: 

2.4 

: 

: 


You may use additional columns to store intermediate quantities in the calculation of the mass 
and mole fractions. In the actual spreadsheet, the dashes ( — ) would be replaced by numbers. 

Test your program on data for five mixtures of methane, ethane, propane, and n-butane. 
The k values for these species are those given in the above table, and the measured peaks are 
given below. For example, the area of the methane peak for the first mixture is 3.6. the area of 
the ethane peak for the same mixture is 2.8. and so on. 


Sample 

*1 

Ar 


-4. 

1 

3.6 

2.8 

2.4 

1.7 

2 

78 

2.4 

5.6 

0.4 

3 

3.4 

4.5 

2.6 

0.8 

4 

48 

2.5 

1.3 

0.2 

5 

6.4 

7.9 

4.8 

2.3 


(b> Write a computer program (not a spreadsheet) to perform the same task — that is calculate mole 
and mass fractions from measured chromatographic peak areas. The program should perform 
the following steps: 

L read in iV. the number of species to be analyzed; 

IL read in M,. M-. Afi the molecular weights of the species; 

ilL read in *1. *?. *5 *». the calibration constants for the species: 

I*; read in Nt, the number of chromatographic analyses performed; 
v. for the first analysis read in the measured peak areas Ai. Aj. A, A»; 
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ft calculate and print out the sample number, the mole fractions of each species in the sample. 

and the mass fractions of each species in the sample: 
vii. Repeat steps v and vi for each of the remaining analyses Test your program on the five- 
sample data set given in part (a). 

3.27. Biomass combustion — burning of forests, grasslands agricultural wastes, and other biological 
matter — rs recognized as a serious threat to the environment* The table below shows the distribu- 
tion of carbon-containing compounds released to the atmosphere worldwide from all combustion 
sources as well as the portion coming from biomass burning. 



Metric Tons C. 

Metric Tons C. 

Compound 

All Sources 

% from Biomass 

co. 

8700 

40 

CO 

1100 

26 

CHi 

380 

10 



Workbook 


The numbers in the middle column reflect annual quantities of carbon released to the atmosphere 
in the indicated compound; for example. 8700 metric tons of carbon (8.7 X 10* kg Q was released 
in carbon dioxide. 

(a) Determine the combined annual release (in metric tons) of all three species resulting from 
biomass combustion and the average molecular weight of the combined gases 

(b) Find a reference on atmospheric pollution and list the environmental hazards associated with 
CO and CO. release. What other elements might be released in environmentally hazardous 
forms if biomass is burned? 

3-28. A 5.00-wt% aqueous sulfuric acid solution (p - 1.03 g'mL) flows through a 45-m long pipe with a 
6.0 cm diameter at a rate of 87 L'nun. 

(a) What is the molarity of sulfuric acid in the solution? 

(b> How long (in seconds) would it take to fill a 55-gallon drum, and how much sulfuric acid (lb,,) 
would the drum contain? (You should arrive at your answers with two dimensional equations.) 
(e> The mean velocity of a fluid in a pipe equals the volumetric flow rate divided by the cross- 
sectional area normal to the direction of flow. Use this information to estimate how long (in 
seconds) it takes the solution to flow from the pipe inlet to the outlet. 

3-29. A gas stream contains 18.0 molc% hexane and the remainder nitrogen. The stream flows to a con- 
denser. where its temperature is reduced and some of the hexane is liquefied. The hexane mole 
fraction in the gas stream leaving the condenser is 0.0500. Liquid hexane condensate is recovered at 
a rate of 1.50 L'nun. 


C«M m (1B.O !>:!*%) 


CONO£N3£R 


C,H), (5.CO role*) 


Uqud coSenule 
1.50 L C,H M (ItqMUn 


(a» What is the flow rate of the gas stream leaving the condenser in mol/min? (Hint First calculate 
the molar flow rate of the condensate and note that the rates at wliKh QH U and Nj enter the 
unit must equal the total rates at which they leave in the two exit streams.) 

«b) What percentage of the hexane entering the condenser is recovered as a liquid? 

3.30. The little-known rare earth element nauseum (atomic weight - 172) has the interesting property 
of being completely insoluble in everything but 12-year-old bourbon. This curious fact was discov- 
ered in the laboratory of Professor Ludwig von Schlimazel. the eminent German chemist whose 


'Chemical A Engmecnna A'fwi. 68. 4(NUrch 26. 1990). 
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invention of the bathtub ring won him the Nobel Prize. Having unsuccessfully tried to dissolve nau- 
seum in 7642 different solvents over a 10-year period. Schlimazcl finally came to the 30 mL of Old 
Aardvark Bottled-in-Bond that was the only remaining liquid in his laboratory. Always willing to 
suffer personal loss in the name of science. Schlimazcl calculated the amount of nauseum needed to 
make up a 0.03 molar solution, put the Aardvark bottle on the desk of his faithful technician Edgar 
P. Settera. weighed out the calculated amount of nauseum and put it next to the bottle, and then 
wrote the message that has become part of history: 

"Ed Settera. Add nauseum!” 

How many grams of nauseum did he weigh out? (Neglect the change in liquid volume resulting from 
the nauseum addition.) 

3JL The reaction A — B is carried out in a laboratory reactor. According to a published article the 
concentration of A should vary’ with time as follows: 

C A - C AO cxp(-*0 

where C*o is the initial concentration of A in the reactor and * is a constant. 

(a) If C’ A and C^q are in lb-mole s 1 !!' and r is in minutes, what are the units of *? 

(b> The following data are taken for C A (r): 


r(min) 

C A (lb-mole/fr’) 

0.5 

1.02 

1.0 

0.84 

1.5 

0.69 

2.0 

036 

3.0 

038 

5.0 

0.17 

10.0 

0.02 


Verify the proposed rate law graphically (first determine what plot should yield a straight line), 
and calculate Cao and k . 

(e) Convert the formula with the calculated constants included to an expression for the molarity of 
A in the reaction mixture in terms of r (seconds). Calculate the molarity at t - 200 s 

332. Perform the following pressure conversions, assuming when necessary that atmospheric pressure is 
1 atm. Unless otherwise stated, the given pressures arc absolute. 

(a) 2600 mm Hg to psi 
(b> 275 ft HjO to kPa 
(e) 3.00 atm to N.'cm 1 

(d) 280 cm Hg to dyne/m* 

(e) 20 cm Hg of vacuum to atm (absolute) 

(0 25.0 psig to mm Hg (gauge) 

(g) 25.0 psig to mm Hg (absolute) 

(b) 325 mm Hg to mm Hg gauge 

(I) 35.0 psi to cm of carbon tetrachloride 

333. A storage tank containing oil (SG = 0.92) is 10.0 meters high and 16.0 meters in diameter. The tank 
is closed, but the amount of oil it contains can be determined from the gauge pressure at the bottom, 
(a) A pressure gauge connected to the bottom of the tank was calibrated with the top of the tank 

open to the atmosphere. The calibration curve is a plot of height of oil. h(m), versus /’ w „(kPa). 
Sketch the expected shape of this plot. What height of oil would lead to a gauge reading of 68 
kPa? What would be the mass (kg) of oil m the tank corresponding to this height? 

(b> An operator observes that the pressure gauge reading is 68 kPa and notes the corresponding 
liquid height from the calibration curve. What he did not know was that the absolute pressure 
above the liquid surface in the tank was 115 kPa when he read the gauge. What is the actual 
height of the oil? (Assume atmospheric pressure is 101 kPa.) 
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3.34. A rectangular block of height L and horizontal cross-sectional area A floats at the interface between 
two immiscible liquids, as shown below. 


fluid l 
*>ilB l cm , l 



Blx« 







leacton 


(a) Derive a formula for the block density. (*>. in terms of the fluid densities pi and pi, the heights ki. 
hi, and hi, and the cross-sectional area A. (It is not necessary that all of these variables appear 
in the Anal result.) 

(b) Force balances on the block can be calculated in two ways: (i) in terms of the weight of the block 
and the hydrostatic forces on the upper and lower block surfaces; and (u) in terms of the weight 
of the block and the buoyant force on the block as expressed by Archimedes' principle. Prove 
that these two approaches are equivalent. 

3.35. The viewing window in a diving suit has an area of roughly 65 cm J . If an attempt were made to 
maintain the pressure on the inside of the suit at 1 atm. what force (N and lb,) would the window 
have to withstand if the diver descended to a depth of 150 m. Take the speciflc gravity of the water 
to be 1.05. 

3.36. The great Boston molasses flood occurred on January 15. 1919. In it 2.3 million gallons of crude 
molasses flowed from a 30-foot high storage tank that ruptured, killing 21 people and injuring 150. 
The estimated specific gravity of crude molasses is 1.4. What were the mass of molasses in the tank 
in lb n and the pressure at the bottom of the tank in Ibf/ln 2 ? Give at least two possible causes of the 
tragedy. 

3.37. The chemical reactor shown below has a cover (called a head) that is held in place by a series of 
bolts The head is made of stainless steel (SG = 8.0). is 3 in. thick, has a diameter of 24 in. and 
covers and scab an opening 20 in. in diameter. During lumaround. when the reactor is taken out 
of service for cleaning and repair, the lie ad was removed by an operator who thought the reac- 
tor had been depressurized using a standard venting procedure. However, the pressure gauge had 
been damaged in an earlier process upset (the reactor pressure had exceeded the upper limit of the 
gauge), and instead of being depressurized completely, the vessel was under a gauge pressure of 
30 pa. 



(a) What force (lb,) were the bolts exerting on the head before they were removed? (Hint: Dont 
forget that a pressure is excited on the top of the head by the atmosphere.) What happened 
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when Ihe las! boll was removed by the operator? Justify your prediction by estimating the initial 
acceleration ol the head upon removal of the last bolt. 

<b> Propose an alteration in the turnaround procedure to prevent recurrence of an incident of this 
kind. 

3J8. In the movie The Drowning Pool, private detective Lew Harper (played by Paul Newman) a trapped 
by the bad guy in a room containing a swimming pool. The room may be considered rectangular. 
5 meters wide by IS meters long, with an open skylight window 10 meters above the floor. There is a 
single entry’ to the room, reached by a stairway, a locked 2-m high by 1-m wide door, whose bottom 
is 1 meter above the floor. Harper knows that his enemy will return in eight hours and decides he 
can escape by Ailing the room with water and floating up to the skylight. He plugs the drain with his 
clothes, turns on the water valves, and prepares to put his plan into action. 

(a) Prove that if the door is completely under water and h is the distance from the top of the door 
to the surface of the water, then the net force exerted on the door satisfies the inequality 


P > PHz09hA 4a , 





rarurultf 


(Don’t forget that a pressure is also exerted on the door by the outside air.) 

(b> Assume that water enters the room at about five times the rate at which it enters an average 
bathtub and that the door can withstand a maximum force of 4500 newtons (about 1000 lb,). 
Estimate (i) whether the door will break before the room fills and (ii) whether Harper has time 
to escape if the door holds. State any assumptions you make. 

3.39. A housing development is served by a water tower with the water level maintained between 
20 and 30 meters above the ground, dependmg on demand and water availability. Responding 
to a resident's complaint about the low flow rate of water at his kitchen sink, a representative of 
the developer came and measured the water pressure at the tap above the kitchen sink and at the 
junction between the water main (a pipe connected to the bottom of the water tower) and the feed 
pipe to the house. The junction is 5 m below the level of the kitchen tap. All water valves in the 
bouse were turned oft 

(a) If the water level in the tower was 25 m above tap level, what should be the gauge pressures 
(kPa) at the tap and junction? 

(b) Suppose the pressure measurement at the tap was lower than your estimate in part (a), but the 
measurement at the junction was as predicted. State a possible explanation. 

(e> If pressure measurements corresponded to the predictions in part (a), what else could be re- 
sponsible for the low water flow to the sink? 

3.40. T\vo mercury manometers, one open-end and the other scaled-end. arc attached to an air duct. The 
reading on the open-end manometer is 25 mm and that on the sealed-end manometer is 800 mm. 
Determine the absolute pressure in the duct, the gauge pressure in the duct, and the atmospheric 
pressure, all in mm Hg. 

3.41. Three different liquids arc used in the manometer shown here. 




(a) Derive an expression for Pi - P; in terms of p*. pa. pc. hi. and Aj. 

(b) Suppose fluid A is methanol. B is water, and C is a manometer fluid with a specific gravity of 
07; pressure P t - 121.0 kPa; hi - 30.0 cm; and hi - 24.0 cm. Calculate Pi (kPa). 

3.42. The level of toluene (a flammable hydrocarbon) in a storage tank may fluctuate between 10 and 
400 cm from the top of the tank. Since it is impossible to see inside the tank, an open-end manometer 
with water or mercury as the manometer fluid is to be used to determine the toluene level. One leg 
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ol the manometer is attached to the tank 500 cm from the top. A nitrogen blanket at atmospheric 
pressure is mamtamed over the tank contents. 


To atirosphere N: 






mamma 


(a) When the toluene level in the tank is 150 cm below the top (h - 150 cm), the manometer fluid 
level in the open arm is at the height ol the point where the manometer connects to the tank. 
What manometer reading. R (cm), would be observed it the manometer fluid is (i) mercury, 
(ii) water? Which manometer fluid would you use. and why? 

(b) Briefly describe how the system would work i 1 the manometer were simply tilled with toluene. 
Give several advantages ol using the fluid you chose in part (a) over using toluene. 

<e> What is the purpose ol the nitrogen blanket? 

3,43. A fluid ol unknown density is used in two manometers — one sealed-end. the other across an orifice 
in a water pipeline. The readings shown here are obtained on a dav when barometric pressure is 
756 mm Hg. 
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What is the pressure drop (mm Hg) from point (<r) to point (fe)? 

3.44. An open-end mercury manometer rs connected to a low-pressure pipeline that supplies a gas to a 
laboratory’. Because paint was spilled on the arm connected to the line during a laboratory renova- 
tion. it is impossible to see the level ol the manometer fluid in this arm. During a period when the 
gas supply is connected to the line but there is no gas flow, a Bourdon gauge connected to the line 
downstream from the manometer gives a reading ol 7 5 psig. The level ol mercury in the open arm 
is 900 mm above the lowest part ol the manometer. 
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(a) When the gas is not flowing, the pressure is the same everywhere in the pipe. How high above 
the bottom ol the manometer would the mercury be in the arm connected to the pipe? 

(b> When gas is flowing, the mercury level in the visible arm drops by 25 mm. What is the gas pres- 
sure (psig) at this moment? 

3.45. An Inclined manometer is a useful device for measuring small pressure differences. 






frarwrater 



The formula given in Section 3.4 for the pressure difference in terms of the liquid-level difference 
h remains valid, but while h would be small and difficult to read for a small pressure drop if the 
manometer were vertical. L can be made quite large for the same pressure drop by making the 
angle of the inclination. 6. small. 

(a) Derive a formula for h in terms of L and 0. 

(b> Suppose the manometer fluid is water, the process fluid is a gas. the inclination of the manometer 
is# *• 15°. and a reading/. - 8.7 cm is obtained. What is the pressure difference between points 

®*nd(£r? 

3.46. An open-end mercury’ manometer is to be used to measure the pressure in an apparatus containing 
a vapor that reacts with mercury. A 10 cm layer of silicon oil (SG - 0.92) is placed on top of the 
mercury in the arm attached to the apparatus. Atmospheric pressure is 765 mm Hg. 

(a) If the level of mercury in the open end is 365 mm below the mercury level in the other arm. 
what is the pressure (mm Hg) in the apparatus ? 

(b> When the instrumentation specialist was deciding on a liquid to put in the manometer, she listed 
several properties the fluid should have and eventually selected silicon oil. What might the listed 
properties have been? 

3.47. An orifice meter (sec Figure 32-1) is to be calibrated for the measurement of the flow rate of a 
stream of liquid acetone. The differential manometer fluid has a specific gravity of 1.10. 



The calibration is accomplished by connecting the orifice meter in series with a rotameter that has 
previously been calibrated for acetone, adjusting a valve to set the flow rate, and recording the flow 
rate (determined from the rotameter reading and the rotameter calibration curve) and the differen- 
tial manometer reading, h. The procedure is repeated for several valve settings to generate an orifice 
meter calibration curve of flow rate versus h. The following data are taken. 


Manometer Reading 
h(mm) 

Flow Rate 
F(mL's) 

0 

0 

5 

62 

10 

87 

15 

107 

20 

123 

25 

138 

30 

151 
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(a) For each of the given readings, calculate the pressure drop across the orifice, Af(mm Hg). 

(b) The flow rate through an orifice should be related to the pressure drop across the orifice by the 
formula 

v - *t(ap)' 

Verify graphically that the given orifice calibration data are correlated by this relationship, and 
determine the values of K and n that best fit the data. 

(e> Suppose the orifice meter is mounted in a process line containing acetone and a reading A = 23 
mm is obtained. Determine the volumetric, mass, and molar flow rates ol acetone in the line. 

3-48. Convert the temperatures in parls (a) and (b) and temperature intervals in parts (c) and (d): 

(a) 7 - 85°Fto'R. e C,K 
(b> 7 - - ICC to K. °F. °R 
<e> AT - 85°C to K, : F. *R 
<d) AT - 150’Rto'F.°CK 

3.49. A temperature scale that never quite caught on was formulated by the Austrian chemist Johann 
Sebastian Farblunget. The reference points on this scale were (TFB. the temperature below which 
Farblunget’s postnasal drip began to bother him. and 1000=FB. the boiling point of beer. Conversions 
between 'C and "FB can be accomplished with the expression 

T(’C) - 0.0940TCFB) ♦ 4.00 
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Louis Louis. Farblungct's French nephew, attempted to lollow in his uncle’s footsteps by formulat- 
ing his own temperature scale. He defined the degree Louie using as reference conditions the opti- 
mum serving temperature of marinated snails (10CTL corresponding to 15"C) and the temperature 
at which the elastic in his briefs began to relax (1000*L corresponding to 43”C). 

(a) At what temperature in °F does beer boil? 

lb) What is the temperature interval of 10.0 Farblunget degrees equivalent to in °C. K. 'F. and 'R? 
<e> Derive equations for r(°C) in terms of T(’L) (see Example 3.5-1) and T(*L) in terms of T('-FB). 
<d) What is the boiling point of ethane at 1 atm (Table B.1) in ”F. K. °R. "FB. and ’L? 

(e) What is a temperature interval of 50.0 Louie degrees equivalent to in Celsius degrees, Kelvin 
degrees, Fahrenheit degrees. Rankine degrees, and Farblunget degrees? 

3.5®. A thermocouple is a temperature-measurement device that consists of two dissimilar metal wires 
joined at one end. An oversimplified diagram follows. 

Uetal 1 



A voltage generated at the metal junction is read on a potentiometer or milli voltmeter. When certain 
metals are used, the voltage varies linearly with the temperature at the junction of the two metals: 

V(mV) - aT(° C) ♦ b 
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An iron -constan tan thermocouple (cons tan tan is an alloy of copper and nickel) is calibrated by 
inserting its junction in boiling water and measuring a voltage V - 5.27 mV. and then inserting the 
junction in silver chloride at its melting point and measuring V - 24.88 mV. 

(a) Derive the linear equation for V(mV) m terms of T(°C). Then convert it to an equation for T 
in terms of V. 

(b> If the thermocouple is mounted in a chemical reactor and the voltage is observed to go from 10.0 
mV to 13.6 mV in 20 s. what is the average value of the rate of change of temperature, dT/di. 
during the measurement period? 

3.51. A thermostat control with dial markings from 0 to 100 is used to regulate the temperature of an 
oil bath. A calibration plot on logarithmic coordinates of the temperature. T(°F). versus the dial 
setting, ft. is a straight line that passes through the points (fti - 20.0. T t - llO.CTF) and (ft- - 
40.0. Ti - 2S0.tr F). 
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(a) Derive an equation lor Tf F) in teims ot R. 

(b) Estimate the thermostat setting needed to obtain a temperature ol 32tf’F. 

(e> Suppose you set the thermostat to the value ot R calculated in part (b) and the reading ol 
a thermocouple mounted in the bath equilibrates at 295°F instead ol 320 : F. Suggest several 
possible explanations. 

3.52. As will be discussed in detail in Chapter 5. the ideal gas equation of slate relates absolute pressure. 
P (atm); gas volume. V (liters); number ol moles ot gas. /t(mol): and absolute temperature. T (K): 

PV - 0.08206/1 7" 

(a) Convert the equation to one relating /’(psig). V(lt’). n(lb-mole). and r(*F). 

(b> A 30.0 mole% CO and 70.0 mole% Nj gas mixture is stored in a cylinder with a volume ol 3.5 
It’ at a temperature ol 8S°F. The reading on a Bourdon gauge attached to the cylinder is 500 psi. 
Calculate the total amount ol gas (lb-mole) and the mass ol CO (lb„( in the tank. 

(e> Approximately to what temperature (’F) would the cylinder have to be heated to Increase the 
gas pressure to 3000 psig. the rated salety limit ol the cylinder? (Hie estimate would only be 
approximate because the ideal gas equation ol state would not be accurate at pressures this 
high.) 

3.53. Streams ol methane and air (79 mole% N ; . the balance O^) arc combined at the inlet ot a combustion 
lurnacc preheater. The pressures ot each stream are measured with open-end mercury manometers, 
the temperatures are measured with resistance thermometers, and the volumetric flow rates are 
measured with orifice meters. 


Mtasirtmrrl tout 1 

«— L 


Mcosircmcfit pout 3 


PREHEATER 


sirtfTcr.t pent 2 


Data: 


Flowmeter 1; 

Vi 

- 947 m’fa 

Flowmeter 2: 

Vi 

- 195 mVmin 

Manometer 1: 

hi 

— 232 mm 

Manometer 2: 

h. 

* 156 mm 

Manometer 3; 

hi 

— 74 mm 


Resistance thermometer 1; r, - 26.159 ohms 
Resistance thermometer 2; rj - 26.157 ohms 
Resistance thermometer 3; r, - 44.789 ohms 

Atmospheric pressure; A sealed-end mercury manometer reads h — 29.76 in. 

The resistance thermometers were calibrated by measuring their resistances at the Ireering and 
boiling points ot water, with the loll owing results: 

T - 0'C: r - 23.624 ohms 
T - 100°C; r - 33.028 ohms 

A straight-line relationship between T and r may be assumed. 

The relationship between the total molar flow rate ol a gas and its volumetric flow rate is, to a 
good approximation, given by a lorm ol the ideal gas equation ol state: 

12.186/’(atm)V'(m’/s) 


where P is the absolute pressure ot the gas. 
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(a) Derive the resistance thermometer calibration formula for T (°C) in terms of r (ohm). 

(b) Convert the given gas law expressions to an expression for nfkmol/mm) in terms of 
P(mm Hg). 7(°C). and V(mVmin). 

<c> Cakulate the temperatures and pressures at points 1. 2. and 3. 

(d) Cakulate the molar flow rate of the combined gas stream. 

(e) Cakulate the reading of flowmeter 3 in m'/min. 

(f) Cakulate the total mass flow rate and the mass fraction of the methane at point 3. 

*3.54. You are performing an experiment in which the concentration. Ca. of a reactive species is measured 
as a function of time. /. at several temperatures. 7 . At a fixed temperature. C A vanes with r according 
to the relation 

1/C A - 1/C M + *« (1) 

where C A (molfliter) is the concentration of A at time r (min). C'^mollitcr) is the inital concentra- 
tion of A. and &[LJ(inol-mm)] is the reaction rate constant. The rate constant in turn depends on 
temperature, according to the formula 

* - *tiCXp{-£/(8.314r)l (2) 

where ti is a contant. 7 (K) is the reactor temperature, and £ (J/mol) is the reaction activation 
tntrgy. 

Wnte a computer program that will carry out the following tasks: 

(a) Read in M A . the molecular weight of A. and Nr. the number of temperatures at which measure- 
ments were made. 

<b> For the first temperature, read in the value of 7 in °C. the number of data points. N: and the 

concentrations and times (h, C A i), (ii. Cai) (ti. Co,), where the times are in minutes and 

the concentrations are in grams of Alitcr. 

(c> Convert the temperature to kelvin and the concentrations to mol A/L 

(d) Use the method of least squares (Appendix A.l) in conjunction with Equation 1 to find the 
value of k that best fits the data. (Hint: First cast the equation in the form y - kx * ft.) Store 
the values of k and 7 in arrays. 

(e) Print out in a neat format the values of 7 (K). the converted concentrations (mol/L) and times, 
and*. 

(f) Repeat steps (b) through (d) for the other temperatures 

[ For extra credit: Use the method of least squares again in conjunction with Equation 2 to determine 
the value of £ that best fits the cakulated (7 k) values Again, start by casting Equation 2 in the 
form y •* at* b.] It w>ll be convenient to perform the kast-squarcs slope calculation in a subroutine, 
once it must be done repeatedly. Test your program on the following data: 

M a - 65.0 g/md 


/(min) 

7 - 94’C 
C A (gL) 

T - 110°C 
C A (gL) 

7 = 127°C 
C A (grt.) 

7 - 142°C 
C A (gL) 

10 

8.1 

3 S 

1.5 

0.72 

20 

4J 

1.8 

0.76 

0J6 

30 

3.0 

12 

0.50 

0.24 

40 

22 

0.92 

0.38 

0.18 

50 

1.8 

0.73 

0.30 

0.15 

60 

IS 

0.61 

0.25 

0.12 


•Computer problem. 
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Chapter 



Fundamentals of 
Material Balances 


Certain restrictions imposed by nature must be taken into account when designing a new pro- 
cess or analyzing an existing one. You cannot, for example, specify an input to a reactor of 
1000 g of lead and an output of 2000 g of lead or gold or anything else. Similarly, if you know 
that 1500 lbj, of sulfur is contained in the coal burned each day in a power plant boiler, you do 
not have to analyze the ash and stack gases to know that on the average 15CO lb* of sulfur per 
day leaves the furnace in one form or another. 

The basis for both of these observations is the law of conservation of mats which states 
that mass can neither be created nor destroyed. (We will not be concerned in this book with 
the almost infinitesimal conversions between mass and energy associated with chemical reac- 
tions) Statements based on the law of conservation of mass such as “total mass of input — total 
mass of output” or “(lb m sulfur/day)„ — (lb m sulfur/day)oot” arc examples of mass balances 
or material balances. The design of a new process or analysis of an existing one is not complete 
until it is established that the inputs and outputs of the entire process and of each individual 
unit satisfy balance equations 

Part Two of this book, which begins with this chapter, outlines procedures for writing mate- 
rial balances on individual process units and multiple-unit processes. In this chapter we present 
methods for organizing known information about process variables, setting up material balance 
equations and solving these equations for unknown variables In Chapters 5 and 6 we intro- 
duce various physical properties and laws that govern the behavior of process materials and 
indicate how these properties and laws are taken into account (as they must be) in formulating 
material balances 

4.0 INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 

After completing this chapter, you should be able to do the following: 

• Briefly and clearly explain in your own words the meaning of the following terms: (a) batch, 
semibaich. continuous, transient, and steady-state processes: (b) recycle (and its purposes): 
(c) purge (and its purpose); (d) degrees of freedom ; (c) fractional conversion of a limiting 
reactant; (f) percentage excess of a reactant; (g) yield and selectivity: (h) dry-basis composition 
of a mixture containing water, and (i) theoretical air and percent excess air in a combustion 
reaction. 

• Given a process description, (a) draw and fully label a flowchart: (b) choose a convenient 
basis of calculation; (c) for a multiple-unit process identify the subsystems for which bal- 
ances might be written; (d) perform the dcgrec-of-frecdom analysis for the overall system 
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and each possible subsystem: (c) write in order the equations you would use to calculate 
specified process variables; and (f) perform the calculations You should be able to do these 
computations for single-unit and multiple-unit processes and for processes involving recycle, 
bypass, or purge streams If the system involves reactions, you should be able to use molec- 
ular species balances atomic species balances or extents of reaction for both the dcgrcc-of- 
freedom analysis and the process calculations 

• Given a combustion reactor and information about the fuel composition, calculate the feed 
rate of air from a given percent excess or vice versa. Given additional information about the 
conversion of the fuel and the absence or presence of CO in the product gas calculate the 
flow rate and composition of the product gas 


4.1 PROCESS CLASSIFICATION 

Chemical processes may be classified as batch, continuous, or semibatch and as either steady- 
state or transient. Before writing material balances for a process system, you must know into 
which of these categories the process falls. 

Batch process. The feed is charged (fed) into a vessel at the beginning of the process 
and the vessel contents arc removed sometime later. No mass crosses the system bound- 
aries between the time the feed is charged and the time the product is removed. Exam- 
ple; Rapidly add reactants to a tank and remove the products and unconsumed reactants 
sometime later when the system has come to equilibrium. 

Continuous process. The inputs and outputs flow continuously throughout the duration 
of the process. Example . Pump a mixture of liquids into a distillation column at a constant 
rate and steadily withdraw product streams from the top and bottom of the column. 
Semlbatch process. Any process that is neither batch nor continuous. Examples . Allow 
the contents of a pressurized gas container to escape to the atmosphere: slowly blend 
several liquids in a tank from which nothing is being withdrawn. 

If the values of all the variables in a process (i.c.. all temperatures, pressures, volumes flow 
rates) do not change with time, except possibly for minor fluctuations about constant mean 
values, the process is said to be operating at steady stale. If any of the process variables change 
with time, transient or unsteady-stale operation is said to exist. By their nature, batch and 
semibatch processes arc unsteady-state operations (why?), whereas continuous processes may 
be either steady-state or transient. 

Batch processing is commonly used when relatively small quantities of a product arc 
to be produced on any single occasion, while continuous processing is better suited to large 
production rates. Continuous processes arc usually run as close to steady state as possible: 
unsteady-state (transient) conditions exist during the start-up of a process and following 
changes — intentional or otherwise — in process operation conditions. 


L 
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(Answers, p. 656) 
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Classify the following processes as batch, continuous, or semibatch, and transient or steady- 
state. 

L A balloon is filled with air at a steady rate of 2 g/min. 

2. A bottle of milk is taken from the refrigerator and left on the kitchen table. 

3. Water is boiled in an open flask. 

4. Carbon monoxide and steam arc fed into a tubular reactor at a steady rate and react to 
form carbon dioxide and hydrogen. Products and unused reactants arc withdrawn at the 
other end. The reactor contains air when the process is started up. The temperature of the 
reactor is constant, and the composition and flow rate of the entering reactant stream arc 
also independent of time. Classify the process (a) initially and (b) after a long period of 
time has elapsed. 
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42 BALANCES 

4.2a The General Balance Equation 

Suppose methane is a component of both the input and output streams of a continuous process 
unit, and that in an effort to determine whether the unit is performing as designed, the mass 
flow rates of methane in both streams are measured and found to be different (mm -A mom)- 1 


CM.itl) 


PROCESS 

UNIT 


CHyh' 


There arc several possible explanations for the observed difference between the measured 
flow rates: 

L Methane is being consumed as a reactant or generated as a product within the unit. 

2. Methane is accumulating in the unit — possibly adsorbing on the walls. 

3. Methane is leaking from the unit. 

4. The measurements arc wrong. 

If the measurements arc correct and there arc no leaks, the other possibilities — generation or 
consumption in a reaction and accumulation within the process unit — arc all that can account 
for a difference between the input and output flow rates. 

A balance on a conserved quantity (total mass, mass of a particular species, energy, mo- 
mentum) in a system (a single process unit, a collection of units, or an entire process) may be 
written in the following general way: 


input 

+ generation 

- output 

- consumption 

— accumulation 

(enters 

(produced 

(leaves 

(consumed 

(buildup 

through 

within 

through 

within 

within 

system 

system) 

system 

system) 

system) 

boundaries) 


boundaries) 


(4.2-1) 


The meaning of each term of the equation is illustrated in the following example. 


EXAMPLE 4.2- J The General Balance Equation 


Each year 50.000 people move into a city. 75.000 people move out 22.000 are born, and 19.000 die. 
Wntc a balance on the population of the city. 


SOLUTION 


Let P denote people: 

input + generation - output - consumption — accumulation 

50.000 £ * 22.000 £ - 75.000 £ - 19.000 L - a{L\ 
yr yr yr yr \yx) 


11 


A - -22.000 L. 

Each year the city’s population decreases by 22.000 people. 


‘We «ill generally i*e the lymbol m to denote a mm « a 
flow- rate. 


flow rate, n a number of moles and a a molar 
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Two types of balances may be written: 

L Differential balances, or balances that indicate what is happening in a system at an in- 
stant in time. Each term of the balance equation is a rate (rate of input, rate of generation, 
etc.) and has units of the balanced quantity unit divided by a time unit (pcoplc/yr, g S0 2 ls, 
barrcls/day). This is the type of balance usually applied to a continuous process. (See Ex- 
ample 4.2-1.) 

2. Integral balances, or balances that describe what happens between two instants of time. 
Each term of the equation is an amonnt of the balanced quantity and has the correspond- 
ing unit (people, g SOz. barrels). This type of balance is usually applied to a batch process, 
with the two instants of time being the moment after the input takes place and the moment 
before the product is withdrawn. 

We arc concerned in this text primarily with differential balances applied to continuous 
steady-state systems and integral balances applied to batch systems between their initial and 
final states. In Chapter 11. we consider general balances on unsteady-state systems and show 
how integral and differential balances arc related — in fact, how each can be derived from the 
other. 

The following rules may be used to simplify the material balance equation: 

• If the balanced quantity is total mass, set generation — 0 and consumption — 0 Except in 
nuclear reactions, mass can neither be created nor destroyed. 

• If the balanced substance is a nonreaettve species (neither a reactant nor a product), set 
generation — 0 and consumption - 0. 

• If a system is at steady state, set accumulation - 0, regardless of what is being balanced. By 
definition, in a steady-state system nothing can change with time, including the amount of 
the balanced quantity. 


4.2b Balances on Continuous Steady-State Processes 


For continuous processes at steady-state, the accumulation term in the general balance equa- 
tion. Equation 42-1. equals zero, and the equation simplifies to 


input + generation - output + consumption 


(4.2-2) 


If the balance is on a nonreactivc spcdcs or on total mass, the generation and consumption 
terms equal zero and the equation reduces to input — output. 


EXAMPLE 4.2-2 Material Balances on a Continuous Distillation Process 



erfunn 


One thousand kilograms per hour of a mixture of benzene (B) and toluene (T) containing 50% 
benzene by mass is separated by dtsullation into two fractions. The mass flow rate of benzene in the 
top stream is 450 kg Bfa and that of toluene in the bottom stream a 475 kg T/h. TV operation is 
at steady state. Write balances on benzene and toluene to calculate the unknown component flow 
rates in the output streams. 


SOLUTION 


The process can be depicted schematically as follows: 


450 1* B'h 

m,(*S Titl) 


500 k* B'h 
MOkzWl 


475 W t/h 




Since ihe process is si steady stale there can be no buildup ot an>thing in the system, so the 
accumulation term equals zero in all material balances. In addition, since no chemical reactions 
occur, there can be no nonzero generation or consumption terms. For all balances. Equation 4.2-2 
therefore takes the simple form inpul - output. 

benzene balance 500 kg B.h - 450 kg B/h ♦ 



m, - SOkg B.'h 


Toluene balance 500 kg Th = m, + 475 kg T/h 

m, - 25 kg T/h 


Check the calculation: 

Total Mats balance 1000 kg’h - 450 + ot, ♦ * 475 (all kg*) 

|U = 25 kg*, an = SOkg/h 
1000 kgh - 1000 kg/h 


4.2c Integral Balances on Batch Processes 





realmtuUli r*a:tir 


Ammonia is produced from nitrogen and hydrogen in a batch reactor. At time t — 0 there are 
no mol of NHj in the reactor, and at a later time tr the reaction terminates and the contents 
of the reactor, which indude m mol of ammonia, arc withdrawn. Between to and u no ammo- 
nia enters or leaves through the reactor boundaries, so the general balance equation (Equa- 
tion 4.2-1) is simply generation — accumulation. Moreover, the quantity of ammonia that 
builds up (accumulates) in the reactor between tf, and t, is simply n , — n^, the final amount 
minus the initial amount. 

The same reasoning may be applied to any substance partidpating in a batch process to 
obtain 


accumulation - final output - initial input (by definition) 

— generation — consumption (from Equation 4.2-1) 
Equating these two expressions for the accumulation yields 


initial input • generation - final output + consumption 


(4.2-3) 


This equation is identical to Equation 4.2-2 for continuous steady-state processes, except that 
in this case the input and output terms denote the initial and final amounts of the balanced 
substance rather than flow rates of the balanced substance in continuous feed and product 
streams. The words “initial” and "final” may be left out for brevity, as long as you don't lose 
sight of what “input" and “output” mean in the context of batch processes. 


EXAMPLE 4.2-3 Balances on a Batch Mixing Process 


TWo methanol-water mixtures are contained in separate flasks. The first mixture contains 
40.0 wt% methanol, and the second contains 70.0 wl% methanol. If 200 g of the first mixture is 
combuied with 150 g of the second, what are the mass and composition of the product? 
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2CO g 

0.400 £ CH 3 0H ( £ 

O.COO l HfltS 

1W| 

0.700 sCHjOVe 
0300 £ H/V£ 

SOLUTION Observe that the input and output “streams" shown on the chart denote the initial and final states 

for this batch process. Since no reactions are involved, the generation and consumption terms of 
Equation 4.2-3 may be omitted so that all balances have the simple form ~inpui — output." 

Total Man Balance 200 g -f 150 g - «n 


m — 350 g 


Methanol Balance 


200 g 

0.400 gCH, OH 150 g 

0.700 gCH, OH m(g) 

* (8 CH,OH) 


^ *r 1 

8 

8 

(8) 


|m — 350 g 
j - 0.529 g CH.OMg 

We now know everything about the product, including the mass fraction of water (what is it?). A 
water balance serves only to check the solution. 

Water Balance (Verify that each additive term has the unit g HjO.) 

input - output 

(200)<0.600) 4- (150X0300) - (350)(1 - 0529) (Verify!) 

11 

165 g HjO - 165 g HjO i^ 


•<S CHjOHtf 
(l-.XgHjCVC 


4.2d Integral Balances on Scmibatch and Continuous Processes 

Integral balances can also be written for semibatch and continuous processes. The procedure 
is to write a differential balance on the system and then to integrate it between two instants 
of time. (A general discussion of the procedure in presented in Chapter 11.) In most cases 
the required calculations arc more complex than those we have seen so far; however, some 
problems of this type arc relatively straightforward, such as the one in the next example. 


EXAMPLE 4.2-4 Integral Balance on a Semibatch Process 


Alt a bubbled through a drum of liquid hexane at a rate of 0.100 kmol'min The gas stream leaving 
the drum contains 10.0 mole% hexane vapor. Air may be considered insoluble in liquid hexane. Use 
an integral balance to estimate the time required to vaporize 10.0 m’ of the liquid. 


ndmcomin) 


0.100 Iron C<Hi,’<n>:l 
O.SOO tatW attiml 


0.100 kirol alotnln 
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SOLUTION 


We begin with a diHerential balance on air. Since we assume that air neither dissolves in the liquid 
(accumulation - 0) nor reacts with hexane in the process unit (generation — consumption - 0). 
the balance reduces to input - output : 


0.100 


kmol air 


0.900 kmol air 

a- 

f 

kmol 

1 (mm) 


ii - 0.111 kmolmin 


We next write an integral hexane balance, proceeding from time / - 0 to / - r,(min). the time we 

seek to calculate. He balance has the form accumulation output (verify). The accumulation 

term, which is the total change in the moles ol liquid hexane in the system during time «. must 
be negative since hexane is being lost Irom the system. Since the total number of moles of hexane 
evaporated occupied a liquid volume of 10.0 cubic meters and (from Table B.l) the specific gravity 
of liquid hexane is 0.659. the accumulation teim equals 


An — 


-10.0 m’ 

0.659 kg 

lO’L 

1 kmol 


L 

m* 

86.2 kg 


- -76.45 kmol C 6 H m 


The output term in the balance is the rate at which hexane is leaving the system [0.100m (kmol 
(VHit/min)] times the total process time. /((min). The balance (accumulation output ) is there- 
fore 


-76.45 kmol C,Hu - -O.lOOiin 



TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 656) 


Balances arc to be written for each of the quantities listed below for a continuous process 
For each case, state the conditions under which the balance equation takes the simple form 
‘input - output." (The solutions to the first two parts arc given as illustrations.) 

1. Total mass. (Steady state) 

2. Mass of specks A. (Steady state. A is nonrcactivc) 

3. Total moles 

4. Moles of species A. 

5. Volume. (The answer provides an indication of why volumes should be converted to 
masses or moles before balances arc written.) 


CREATIVITY EXERCISE 




rcfcirreto; 


Sulfur dioxide is contained in the feed and effluent streams of a chemical reactor, but it 
is neither a reactant nor a product. Hie volumetric flow rates of both streams (L'min) arc 
measured with rotameters and the concentrations of SO2 in both streams (mol/L) arc de- 
termined with a gas chromatograph. The molar flow rate of SO2 in the reactor effluent 
(determined as the product of volumetric flow rate and concentration) is 20% lower than 
the molar flow rate of SO; in the feed. Think of as many possible explanations for the discrep- 
ancy as you can. 


4 J MATERIAL BALANCE CALCULATIONS 

All material balance problems arc variations on a single theme: given values of some input and 
output stream variabks. derive and solve equations for others. Solving the equations is usually 
a matter of simple algebra, but deriving them from a description of a process and a collection 
of process data may present considcrabk difficulties It may not be obvious from the probkm 
statement just what is known and what is required, for example, and it is not uncommon to 
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find students (particularly on tests) scratching their heads and staring vacantly for an hour at a 
problem that should take ten minutes to solve completely. 

In this section we outline a procedure for reducing a description of a process to a set of 
equations that can be solved for unknown process variables The approach to be outlined is 
not the only way to attack material balance problems but it always works and it keeps the time 
spent on vacant staring and head scratching to a minimum. 


4.3a Flowcharts 



pfcced-ted 
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In this book and in years to come, you will be confronted with prose of the following type. 

The catalytic dehydrogenation of propane is carried out in a continuous packed- 
bed reactor. One thousand kilograms per hour of pure propane is preheated to a 
temperature of 670“ C before it passes into the reactor. The reactor effluent gas, which 
includes propane, propylene, methane, and hydrogen, is cooled from 80(TC to HtfC 
and fed to an absorption lower, where the propane and propylene are dissolved in oil. 

The oil then goes to a stripping lower in which it is healed, releasing the dissolved gases, 
these gases are recompressed and sent to a distillation column in which the propane 
and propylene are separated. The propane stream is recycled back to join the feed to 
the reactor preheater. The product stream from the distillation column contains 98 % 
propylene, and the recycle stream is 97% propane The stripped oil is recycled to the 
absorption tower. 

When you arc given process information like this and asked to determine something about 
the process, it is essential to organize the information in a way that is convenient for subsequent 
calculations. Hie best way to do this is to draw a flowchart of the process, using boxes or other 
symbols to represent process units (reactors, mixers, separation units, etc.) and lines with arrows 
to represent inputs and outputs. 2 

Fbr example, suppose a gas containing N' ; and 0 2 is combined with propane in a batch 
combustion chamber in which some (but not all) of the O 2 and CtH* react to form CO 2 and 
H 2 O. and the product is then cooled, condensing the water. The flowchart of this two-unit 
process might appear as shown in Figure 4.3-1. 

Used properly, the flowchart of a process can help get material balance calculations started 
and keep them moving. To do so. the chart must be fully labeled when it is first drawn, with val- 
ues of known process variables and symbols for unknown variables being written for each input 
and output stream. Thereafter, the chart functions as a scoreboard for the problem solution: as 
each unknown variable is determined its value is filled in. so that the chart provides a continu- 
ous record of where the solution stands and what must still be done. 

Several suggestions follow for labeling a flowchart to get the greatest possible benefit from 
it in material balance calculations. 



10O m» CjHj 


1CCO mol 0, 
3760 mol Ni 



Figure 4.3-1 Flowchart of a combustion-condensation process. 


‘In professionally drawn flowcharts, special symbols are used to denote different types of process units such as 
distillation columns and heal exchangers We will not generally use these symbols in this text, since our main 
purpose is to show you how to petfocm material and energy balance calculations. Simple boxes are perfectly 
adequate to represent process units 00 the flowcharts you draw for these calculations. 
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1. Write the values and units of all known stream variables at the locations of the streams 
on the chart. For example, a stream containing 21 molc% 0 2 and 79% N 2 at 320’C and 
1.4 atm flowing at a rate of 400 molh might be labeled 
400 molh 
0.21 mol 0 2 /mol 
0.79 mol N 2 /mol 
T - 320°C. P - 1.4 atm 

When you have done this for every stream on the chart, you have a summary of the known 
information about the process, each item being conveniently associated with the part of 
the process to which it relates. 

Ihc stream variables of primary interest in material balance problems arc those that 
indicate how much of each component is present in the stream (for a batch process) or the 
flow rate of each component (for a continuous process). This information can be given 
in two ways: as the total amount or flow rate of the stream and the fractions of each 
component, or directly as the amount or flow rate of each component. 

100 kmoL’min 
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EXAMPLE 4.3-1 





cvj;o rates 


SOLUTION 


If a volumetric flow rate of a stream is given, it is generally useful to label the mass or molar 
flow rate of this stream or to calculate it directly, since balances arc not normally written on 
volumetric qualities. 

Note on Notation: Although any symbol may be used to represent any variable, having a 
consistent notation can aid understanding. In this text, we will generally use m for mass, m for 
mass flow rate, n for moles, n for molar flow rate. V for volume, and V for volumetric flow rate. 
Also, we will use x for component fractions (mass or mole) in liquid streams and >• for fractions 
in gas streams. 


Flowchart of an Air Humidification and Oxygenation Process 


An experiment on the growth rate of certain organisms requires an environment of humid air en- 
riched in oxygen. Three input streams are fed into an evaporation chamber to produce an output 
stream with the desued composition. 

A Liquid water, fed at a rate of 20.0 cmVmin 
B: Air (21 mole% O,. the balance N 2 ) 

G Pure oxygen, with a molar flow rate one-flfth of the molar flow rate of stream B 

The output gas is analyzed and is found to contain 1.5 mole% water. Draw and label a flowchart of 
the process, and calculate all unknown stream variables 


0-200/t,(nol 0~\nlnl 


it, (mountain) 

0.21 mo Ojrtiel 
0.79 md Nytad 



A,(rrok«nln) 


0.015 irol MjOmd 
f(i»:l Os'irol) 

<0.985 ->)n»l NJinil) 


200 cm’ H.OIIVmn 
■jlnol H 2 <Mnln) 


Notes on the Labeling 

1. Since the one known flow rate (20 cm’ H ; Oi‘min) is given on a per minute basis, it is most 
convenient to label all stream flow rates on this basis. 

2. Once the variable name (n,) is chosen for the air flow rate, the given information about the 
ratio of the air and O, flow rates may be used to label the Oj flow rate 0200 ri,. 

3. The mole fractions of the components of any stream must add up to 1. Since the mole fraction 
of H.O in the outlet stream is known to be 0.015. once the mole fraction of Oj is labeled y. that 
of Nj must be 1 - (y * 0015) - (0985 - y) (mol N./mol). 


The quantity nr may be calculated from the given volumetric flow rate and the density of liquid 
water: 


«r 


20.0 cm’ HjO 

1.00 gHjO 

1 mol _ 

m Lll m0 * HjO 

min 

cm 5 

18.02 g 

min 


The three remaining unknowns (n,. and y) may be determined from balances, all of which have 
the simple form input - output lot this nonreactive steady-state process. The balances are easily 
written by referring to the flowchart. 


HiO Balance 


min I 


(mol) 

0.015 mol HjO 

(nun) 

mol 


= 1 11 roolfnm 


ns 


- 74.1 


mol 
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Total Mole Balance 


0.200n, + ri, -f iij — h, 



1.11 moVmin 
74.1 mohinin 


iV, Balance 





mol 




hi — 60.8 

min 


h,(mol) 

0.79 mol Nj 

n,(mol) 

(0.985 - y Xmol N,) 

(mm) 

mol 

(min) 

(mol) 


li 

0.79n, - n, (0.985 - y) 


Ui = 60.8 moVnnn 
‘n» = 74.1 molfain 


y - 0.337 mol 0,/mol 


TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 656) 


Several labeled process streams are shown below. Calculate the indicated quantities in terms 
of the labeled stream variables The solution of the first problem is given as an illustration. 


L 100 lb-molc 3 

0.300 lb-molc CH 4 rtb-molc 
0.400 lb-molc QHj/lb-molc 
0.300 lb-molc QH^/lb-molc 


Calculate n (lb-molc CH,) 
m (lb« C 2 H 4 ) 


SOLUTION 


- (0.300K100) lb-molc CH 4 - 30.0 lb-mole CH 4 

- 1120IbmC2H4 


(0.400)(100) lb-molc QH, 

28.0 lb* CjH« 


lb-molc QH 4 


2. 250 k^h 

Calculate on (kg C’Ha/min) 

,<kgCOfc/kg) in terms of, 

(l-,)(kgC,Hvkg) 


3. 75 ml CQ 4 (liquid) 

Calculate n (mol CCl,) 


4 ' 50 kg H 2 OZs 
| ihj* kg dry gas's 
< 025 kg OO/kg dry gas 
[o.75 kg C 0 2 /kg dry gas 


Calculate m (kg total/s). m C x» (kg CO/S), 
and y (kg CO ; /kg total) in terms of 


4.3b Flowchart Scaling and Basis of Calculation 

Suppose a kilogram of benzene is mixed with a kilogram of toluene. The output from this simple 
process is obviously 2 kg of a mixture that is 50% benzene by mass 


•Whenever we give a round quantity like 100 Ib-molcs. uiumr that it it a basis c4 calculation and exact, so that 
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lWC^He 


1 WCtH. 


The process depicted by this flowchart is said to be balanced, since material balances on both 
system components — C 6 H* and QH* — are satisfied. (1 kg in — (2 X 0.5) kg out in both eases.) 

Observ e now that the masses (but not the mast fractions ) of all streams could be multiplied 
by a common factor and the process would remain balanced; moreover, the stream masses 
could be changed to mass flow rates, and the mass units of all stream variables (including the 
mass fractions) could be changed from kg to g or lb tt or any other mass unit, and the process 
would still be balanced. 

The procedure of changing the values of all stream amounts or flow rates by a propor- 
tional amount while leaving the stream compositions unchanged is referred to as scaling the 
flowchart — scaling up if the final stream quantities arc larger than the original quantities, seal- 
ing down if they arc smaller. 


2W 

0.6MCCW* 

0.5 ki <W* 



Suppose you have balanced a process and the amount or flow rate of one of the process 
streams is n t . You can scale the flowchart to make the amount or flow rate of this stream n 2 
by multiplying all stream amounts or flow rates by the ratio n 2 ln\. You cannot, however, scale 
masses or mass flow rates to molar quantities or vice versa by simple multiplication; conversions 
of this type must be carried out using the methods of Section 33b. 


EXAMPLE 4.3-2 Scale-up of a Separation Process Flowchart 


A 60-40 mixture (by moles) of A and B is separated into two fractions. A flowchart of the process 
is shown here. 


• 0-0 irol 



0.95 irol A ( rtol 
O.OS rol Bitac4 

100.0 me* 

0.00 ma Mncl 

0.40 mc4 B'xral 



12-* irol A 

37.5 Ml B 


It is desired to achieve the same separation with a continuous feed of 1250 Ib-moles'h. Scale the 
flowchart accordingly. 
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SOLUTION 


TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 656) 


The scale factor is 


1250 lb-mole sA lb-mok&'h 

mfmol 12 - mol 


The masses of all streams in the batch process are converted to flow rates as follows: 

_ , ... . ... lb-moles , .. 

Feed: I - 1250 . (as specified) 


100 mol 

12.5 lb-moles/h 


mol 


Top product stream: (50.0)(12.5) — 625 lb-mole&'h 
Bottom product stream: (12.5X12.5) - 156 lb-molcs Ah 
(37.5X12.5) - 469 lb-molcs Bh 


The units of the mole fractions in the top product stream may be changed from mol/mol to 
Ib-molcv'lb-mole. but their values remain the same. The flowchart for the scaled-up process fol- 
lows. 


625 ll> rrok^h 
0.95 10 Mb-mWc 
005 10-rak B'b .toV> 



0.60 

0.40 


Since a balanced process can always be scaled, material balance calculations can be performed 
on the basis of any convenient set of stream amounts or flow rates and the results can afterward 
be scaled to any desired extent. A basis of calculation is an amount (mass or moles) or flow rate 
(mass or molar) of one stream or stream component in a process. The first step in balancing 
a process is to choose a basis of calculation; all unknown variables arc then determined to be 
consistent with this basis 

I/a stream amount or flow rate is giien in a problem statement, it is usually most convenient 
to use this quantity as a basis of calculation. If no stream amounts or flow rates are known, assume 
one. preferably that of a stream with a known composition. If mass fractions arc known, choose 
a total mass or mass flow rate of that stream (c.g.. 100 kg or 100 kg/h) as a basis; if mole fractions 
arc known, choose a total number of moles or a molar flow rate. 

1. What is a balanced process? How do you scale a flowchart? What is a basis of calculation? 

2. The processes shown below were balanced using the indicate bases of calculation. Scale 
as directed, and draw flowcharts for the scaled processes 

(a) Mix C2H6 with air. Basis of calculation: 100 mol CiHt. 


ICO ird C,H» 


» 


2100 md 

2CD0 rrwl »r 


0.0476 rrd 

0.200 me* 0 2 ta>:l 
0752 mtf 

n ?\ rrrtl fLAnrt 



0.79 iml 


Scale up to a feed of 1000 kmol CjH^h. 
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(b) Distill a benzene-toluene mixture. Basis: I g feed. 


0.500 i 


0.600 e c,h, 
0.400 gC, Hi 



3.900 gC,H e « 
3.100 g 


0.500 g 


3.300 gC,H e <g 
3.700 gCjH^g 


Seale up to a flow rate of 100 lb»/min of the upper product stream. 


4.3c Balancing a Process 

Suppose 3.0 kg/min of benzene and 1.0 kg/min of toluene arc mixed. The process flowchart 
might be drawn and labeled as follows: 


30 •gCdVrnn 


1.0«gC;H»m.n 


mOwrnn) 


<08 C*H„rtg) 

(1 -<)Hg(^H„Vg> 


There arc two unknown quantities — m and x — associated with the process, so two equations 
arc needed to calculate them. 

Material balance equations for this nonreactivc process all have the simple form input — 
output. Three possible balances can be written — on total mass, benzene, and toluene — any two 
of which provide the equations needed to determine m and «. For example. 


Total Mass Balance: 
Benzene Balance : 


3.0 


min 


i.o - * 


m - 4.0 kg'min 


3.0 


min 


«(kg> 

xJkgQH,) 

(min) 

(kg) 


11 ' 


m = 4.0 kg/min 


* - 0.75 kg QH^/kg 


A logical question to ask at this point is how far you can go with this procedure: if one of 
the input flow rates had also been unknown, for example, could another balance (on toluene) 
have been written to solve for it? Other points to consider are which balances to use when a 
choice exists and the order in which these balances should be written. 

The answers to these questions arc not at all obvious when chemical reactions arc involved 
in the process, and we will temporarily postpone consideration of this subject. The following 
rules apply to nonreactivc processes. 


L The maximum number of Independent equations that can be derived by writing balances 
on a nonreacllve system equals the number of chemical species In the Input and output 
streams. 


In the given example, two substances — benzene and toluene — make up the input and out- 
put streams of the process: you can write mass or mole balances on benzene and toluene and a 
total mass or mole balance, but only two of these three equations arc independent — writing the 
third accomplishes nothing. (If you wrote all three equations in an effort to determine three 
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unknown variables, you would probably go through an elaborate algebraic exercise to prove 
that 1 — 1 or something equally uninformative.) 

2. Write balances first that Involve the fewest unknown variables. 

In the example, a total mass balance involves only one unknown, m. while benzene and 
toluene balances each involve both m and x . By writing first a total balance and then a benzene 
balance, we were able to solve first one equation in one unknown, then a second equation, 
also in one unknown. If we had instead written benzene and toluene balances, we would have 
had to solve two simultaneous equations in two unknowns: the same answers would base been 
obtained, but with greater effort. 

EXAMPLE 4.3 -J Balances on a Mixing Unit 

An aqueous solution of sodium hydroxide contains 20.0% NaOH by mass It is desired to produce an 
8.0% NaOH solution by diluting a stream of the 20% solution with a stream of pure water. Calculate 
the ratios (liters H.O.'kg feed solution) and (kg product solutioivkg feed solution). 

SOLUTION • Choose a basis of escalation — an amount or flow rate of one of the feed or product streams— and 

then draw and label the flowchart. 

We will arbitrarily choose a basis of 100 kg of the 20% feed solution. (We could also have chosen 
a flow rate of 100 lbjtnin of the 8% product solution or 10 tons of diluent water. The final results 
do not depend on the basis chosen since we are only asked to find ratios of stream amounts.) The 
flowchart appears as follows: 



Express what the problem asks you to determine in terms of the labeled variables on the flowchart. 

The desired quantities are V,/100 (liters H.O/kg feed solution) and m^/lCO (kg product solu- 
tion/kg feed solution). Our task is therefore to calculate the variables V, and m,. 

Count unknown variables and equations relating them. 

If the number of unknowns equals the number of independent equations relating them, you will 
be able to solve the problem: otherwise, either you have forgotten some relations or the problem 
is not well defined. In the latter case, there is no point wasting your time by jumping into time- 
consuming calculations 

(a) Unknowns. Examining the flowchart, we see three unknown variables — mi. »n. and Vi. 

(b> Equations. For a nonreactive process that imWin N species, up to N independent material 
balance equations may be written. Since there are two species in our process (sodium hydrox- 
ide and water), we can write two balances. We could write them on sodium hydroxide, water, 
total mass, atomic sodium, atomic hydrogen, and so on; the point is that once we have written 
any two. we can obtain no new information by writing a third one. 

Since we may only write two material balances, we will need a third equation to solve for 
our three unknowns (mi. m-. and V). lortunatelv. we have one: the mass and volume of the 
diluent water. m< and Vi. are related by the density of liquid water, which we know. We thus 
have three equations in three unknowns and therefore a solvable problem. 

Outline the solution procedure. 

All balances for this system have the form input - output. For example, a total mass balance 
is 100 kg + Looking at the flowchart, we can see that balances on total mass and water 

each involve two unknowns (mi and m>). a sodium hydroxide balance only involves one unknown 
(mi), and the water density relationship involves two unknowns (mi and Vi). We would therefore 
begin the solution by writing and solving the NaOH balance for m t . then writing and solving a 
total mass or water balance for mi, and finally determining V, from m, and the density. 
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• NaOH balance (input - output). 

<0.20kg.NaOHAg)(ltt>kg) - (0.080 kg NaOH/kg)m, = m~. - 250 kg NaOH 

It is a good practice to write calculated variable values on the flowchart as soon as they are known 
for ease of use in later calculations At this point. 250 would therefore be written in place of m; 
on the chart. 

• Told mass balance (input - output). 

-i = 250 kg 

100 kg ♦ mi = m- • m, - 150 kg HjO 


• Diluent sealer eolume. Although we arc not given the temperature or pressure at which the mixing 
is done, the density of liquid water is approximately constant at 1.00 kgiliter (sec Equation 3.1-2). 
We may therefore calculate 


150 kg 

1.00 liter 


kg 


150 liters 


• Ratios requested in problem statement. 


Vi 

loolg 
loulg 


1.50 liters HjO'kg feed solution 


2.50 kg product solution'kg feed 


Exercise: Pros e to yourself that you would get the same results for a different basts of calculation. 


TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 656) 


L Prove that the following flowchart depicts a balanced process by writing three balances. 



02 !t>„ 
oa itw ovt„ 




ntv,o ; 


2. Indicate the balances you would write and the order in which you would write them to 
solve for the unknown stream variables in the following process: 




400 ft’s 

0.3 g A * 



0.2 g Bfe 


O.lgB* 

0.5 gG* 

i 

U>.9-*X*Ctel 




4.3d Degree -of-Freedom Analysis 

Everyone who has done material balance calculations has had the frustrating experience of 
spending a long time deriving and attempting to solve equations for unknown process vari- 
ables. only to discover that not enough information is available. Before you do any lengthy 
calculations you can use a properly drawn and labeled flowchart to determine whether you 
have enough information to solve a given problem. The procedure for doing so is referred to 
as degree-of- freedom analysis. 
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To perform a dcgrcc-of-frccdom analysis, draw and completely label a flowchart, count 
the unknown variables on the chart, then count the independent equations relating them.* and 
subtract the second number from the first. The result is the number of degrees of freedom of 
the process. (- n UDkan ^ - p There arc three possibilities: 

1. If nst — 0. there arc n independent equations in n unknowns and the problem can in 
principle be solved. 

2. If ndt > 0, there arc more unknowns than independent equations relating them, and at 
least ndt additional variable values must be specified before the remaining variable values 
can be determined. Either relations have been overlooked or the problem is underspeci- 
fied and has infinitely many solutions; in either ease, plunging into calculations is likely to 
be a waste of time. 5 

3. If n a < 0, there arc more independent equations than unknowns. Either the flowchart is 
incompletely labeled or the problem is overspecified with redundant and possibly inconsis- 
tent relations. Again there is little point wasting time trying to solve it until the equations 
and unknowns arc brought into balance. 

Sources of equations relating unknown process stream variables include the following: 

1. Material balances. For a nonrcactivc process, no more than independent material 
balances may be written, where is the number of molecular species (c.g.. CH*. 0 2 ) 
involved in the process. For example, if benzene and toluene arc the species in the streams 
entering and leasing a distillation column, you could write balances on benzene, toluene, 
total mass, atomic carbon, atomic hydrogen, and so on. but at most two of those balances 
would be independent. If additional balances arc written, they will not be independent of 
the first ones and so will provide no new information. 

For a reactive process, the procedure becomes more complicated. We will defer fur- 
ther discussion of this point to Section 4.7. 

2. An energy balance (Chapters 7 through 9). If the amount of energy exchanged between 
the system and its surroundings is specified or if it is one of the unknown process variables, 
an energy balance provides a relationship between inlet and outlet material flows and 
temperatures 

3. Process specifications. The problem statement may specify how several process variables 
arc related. For example, you may be told that of the acetone fed to a condenser (flow 
rate — mi (kg acetone's)). 40% appears in a condensate stream (flow rate - m; (kg acc- 
tonc/s)). A system equation would then be - 0.40 m^ 

4 . Physical properties and laws. Ttoo of the unknown variables may be the mass and volume 
of a stream material, in which ease a tabulated specific gravity for liquids and solids or an 
equation of state for gases (Chapter 5) would provide an equation relating the variables 
In other instances saturation or equilibrium conditions for one or more of the process 
streams (Chapter 6) may provide needed relations 

5. Physical constraints. For example, if the mole fractions of the three components of a 
stream arc labeled x A . x B . and x c . then a relation among these variables is x A + *b + *c ” 
1. (If instead of xq you label the last fraction 1 — x A - x B . then you will have one less 
variable and one less equation to worry about.) 


‘Equation* arc independent it you cannot derive one by adding and subtracting combinations of the others Foe 
example, only two of the three equations x ■ 3. y ■ 2. and * + y = 5 are independent: any ooe of them can be 
obtained from the other two by addition or subtraction. 

'When a proposed process has a positive number of degrees of freedom, no. it is possible to perform a pro- 
cess optimization The engineer chooses nt design unablea and assigns v aloes to them, calculates values of the 
re tra i n ing system variables from the system equations, and calculates an ob/eetne function from the full set of 
system variable values. The objective function may be a cost, a profit, or a rate of return on investment. The goal 
is to find the set of design variable values that yields the maximum or minimum valoe of the objective function. 
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EXAMPLE 4.3-4 





SOLUTION 


6. Stoichiometric relations. If chemical reactions occur in a system, the stoichiomet- 
ric equations of the reactions (c.g., 2H 2 * 0 2 — > 2H 2 0) provide relationships be- 
tween the quantities of the reactants consumed and of the products generated. We will 
consider how to incorporate these relationships into a dcgrcc-of-frccdom analysis in 
Section 4.7. 


Degree- of -Freedom Analysis 

A stream of humid air enters a condenser in which 95% of the water vapor in the air is condensed. 
The flow rate of the condensate (the liquid leaving the condenser) is measured and found to be 
225 LA. Dry air may be taken to contain 21 mole% oxygen, with the balance nitrogen. Calculate 
the flow rate of the gas stream leaving the condenser and the mole fractions of oxygen, nitrogen, 
and water in this stream. 

Basis: 225 Uh Condensate 


[ni(mU diya»hl i 
0.21 md OJrrol j. 
I 0.79 me* NyAndJ 
<i,lmcl HjO'h) 


"4<™i Q,W 
Nyh) 

^inel 


225 liters H.O (IMi 
«,(n>:) H 2 0 (into 
(95% at wtei intoMI 


We first do the degree-of-freedom analysis. There are six unknow’ns on the chart — ri, through n 6 . 
We are allowed up to three material balances — one for each species. We must therefore find three 
additional relations to solve for all unknowns. One is the relationship between the volumetric and 
molar flow rates of the condensate: we can determine h, from the given volumetric flow rate and the 
known specific gravity and molecular weight of liquid water. A second is the given fact that 95% of 
the water is condensed. This specification provides a relationship between h, and rij (ni - 0.95rij). 

However, no information in the problem statement provides a basis for establishing a sixth rela- 
tion. so that there is one degree of freedom. The problem is therefore underspecified, and there is 
no point in attempting to solve it. Without the flowchart it would have been difficult to see this and 
a great deal of time could have been wasted in a futile effort. 

Suppose now that we had been given an additional piece of information — for example, that the 
entering air contains 10.0 mole% water. The flowchart would then appear as follows: 


■ilmitoi) 


0.100 ro:l M.O'col 
0.900 m:l diy annul 1 
0.21 mte Oj'nel dry ai , 
0.79 mM Njrtrcl diy afej 



Ojitl) 

"«tm a 

li.Jma HjO <V«0 


225 L H?0 (091 

-jtmolHjOOMO 

(95% c * water intcM) 


The degree-of-freedom analysis tells us that there arc five unknowns and that we have five 
equations to solve for them (three mole balances, the density relationship between V 2 
( - 225 LA) and »ij. and the fractional condensation!, hence zero degrees of freedom. The problem 
is therefore solvable in principle. We may now lay out the solution — still before proceeding to any 
algebraic or numerical calculations — by writing out the equations in an efficient solution order 
(equations involving only one unknown first, then simultaneous pairs of equations, etc.) and circling 
the variables for which we would solve each equation or set of simultaneous equations. In this 
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problem, a solution procedure can be tound that does not involve simultaneous equations. (Verify 
that the units are coned in each equation.) 


225 L H 2 0(1) 

1.00 kg H 2 0(1) 

1 mol HjO 

h 

L 

18.0 X 10'* kg 


• Dentlll relationship. 

• 95% Condensation, A, - 0.95(0. 100 

• O, Balance. »,(0.900)<0.21) - (§) 

• N, Balance. n,(0.900)(0.79) - <£) 

• H,0 Balance. ni(0.100) 

• Total outlet gat flow rate. - itj + B» ♦ "5 

• Outlet gat composition. (g,- ht/hwui. 

The algebra and arithmetic are left as an exercise. 


«s/"toui 


4Jc- General Procedure for Single-Unit Process Material Balance Calculations 

The problem-solving approach introduced in the previous sections and several additional pro- 
cedural suggestions arc summarised below. Given a description of a process, the values of sev- 
eral process variables, and a list of quantities to be determined: 

1. Choose as a basis of calculation an amount or flow rate of one of the process streams. 

• If an amount or flow rate of a stream is given in the problem statement, it is usually 
convenient to use it as the basis of calculation. Subsequently calculated quantities will 
then be correctly scaled. 

• If several stream amounts or flow rates arc given, always use them collectively as the 
basis. 

• If no stream amount or flow rate is specified in the problem statement, take as a basis 
an arbitrary amount or flow rate of a stream with a known composition (c.g.. 100 kg or 
100 kgfa if all mass fradions arc known, or 100 mol or 100 moLh if ail mole fractions 
are known). 

2. Draw a flowchart and fill In all known variable values, Including the basis of calcula- 
tion. Then label unknown stream variables on the chart. 

• The flowchart is completely labeled if you can express the mass or mass flow rale (or 
moles or molar flow rate) of each component of each stream in terms of labeled quantities 
Labeled variables for each process stream should therefore include either 

(a) the total mass |c.g.. mi (kg)) or mass flow rate (mi(kgfe)] and the mass fractions of 
all stream components [c.g.. >ot, (kg CH*kg)). or 

(b) the total moles [c.g., m(kmol)) or molar flow rate (ni(kmoL's)) and the mole frac- 
tions of all stream components [c.g.. ycH,<kmol CHa/kmol)], or 

(c) for each stream component, the mass [c.g.. mu, (kg H;)), mass flow rate [bih. 
(kg SO;/s)). moles [ncx>(kmol CO)), or molar flow rate [nco(kmol CO/s)J. 

• If you arc given (or you can easily determine) cither the amount or flow rate or any of 
the component fractions for a stream, label the total stream quantity or flow rate and 
the component fradions (categories (a) and (b) in the preceding list). If you only 
know the species present but have no quantitative information, label component quan- 
tities or flow rates (category (c) in the preceding list). Any labeling system will work 
for any stream, but the algebra tends to be simpler if you follow these rules of thumb. 

• TW to incorporate given relationships between unknown quantities in the labeling. For 
example, if you know that the molar flow rate of Stream 2 is double that of Stream 1, 
label the flow rates A, and 2A S rather than it] and h 2 . 

• Label volumetric quantities only if they are given in the problem statement or you are 
asked to calculate them. You will write mass or mole balances, but not volume balances 
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EXAMPLE 4.3-5 



c churn 

SOLUTION 


3. Express what the problem statement asks you to determine In terms of the labeled carl- 
ables. You will then know which unknowns you have to determine in order to solve the 
problem. 

4. If you are given mixed mass and mole units for a stream (such as a total mass flow rate 
and component mole fractions or vice versa), convert all quantities to one basis or the 
other using the methods of Section 3.3. 

5. Do the degree -of -freedom analysis. Count unknowns and identify equations that relate 
them. The equations may be any of the six types listed in Section 4.3d: material balances, 
an energy balance, process specifications, physical property relationships and laws, phys- 
ical constraints, and stoichiometric relations. If you count more unknown variables than 
equations or sice versa, figure out what's wrong (c.g.. the flowchart is not completely 
labeled, or an additional relation exists that was not counted, or one or more of your 
equations arc not independent of the others, or the problem is underspecified or over- 
specified). If the number of unknowns docs not equal the number of equations, there is 
no point wasting time trying to solve the problem. 

6. If the number of unknowns equals the number of equations relating them (i.c.. if the 
system has zero degrees of freedom), write the equations In an efficient order ( mini- 
mizing simultaneous equations) and circle the variables for which you will solve (as in 
Example 4.3-4). Start with equations that only involve one unknown variable, then pairs 
of simultaneous equations containing two unknown variables, and so on. Do no algebra 
or arithmetic in this step. 

7. Solve the equations, either manually or using equation-solving software. Manual solution 
should go smoothly since you have already worked out an efficient solution procedure. 

8. Calculate the quantities requested In the problem statement If they have not already 
been calculated. 

9. If a stream quantity or flow rate n a was given In the problem statement and another 
value n, was either chosen as a basis or calculated for this stream, scale the balanced 
process by the ratio ng/n t to obtain the final result. 

The following example illustrates this procedure. 


Material Balances on a Distillation Column 

A liquid mixture containing 45.0% benzene (B) and 55.0% toluene (T) by mass is fed to a distillation 
column. A product stream leaving the top of the column (the overhead product ) contains 95.0 mole % 
B. and a bottom product stream contains 8.0% of the benzene fed to the column (meaning that 92% 
of the benzene leaves with the overhead product). The volumetric flow rate of the feed stream is 
2000 LA and the specific gravity of the feed mixture is 0.872. Determine the mass flow rate of the 
overhead product stream and the mass flow rate and composition (mass fractions) of the bottom 
product stream. 

We will explicitly illustrate the implementation of the steps of the procedure Just outlined. 

1. Choose a basis. Having no reason to do otherwise, we choose the given feed stream flow rate 
(2000 LA) as the basis of calculation. 

2. Draw and label the flowchart. 
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Note several points about the flowchart labeling: 

• A volumetric flow rate is given lor the Iced stream, but mass flow rates and fractions will 
be needed lor balances The mass flow rate ol the stream should thcrclore be considered 
an unknown process variable and labeled as such on the chart. Its value will be determined 
from the known volumetric flow rate and density ol the Iced stream. 

• Since mass balances will be written, the given component mole tractions in the overhead 
product stream will have to be converted to mass tractions. The mass tractions are accord- 
ingly labeled as unknowns. 

• We could have labeled the mass flow rate and mass tractions o f the bottom stream as we did 
the overhead. However, since we have no information about either the flow rate or compo- 
sition of this stream, we have instead labeled the component flow rates (following the rule 
of thumb given in Step 2 of the general procedure). 

• Every component mass flow rate in every process stream can be expressed in terms of labeled 
quantities and variables. (Verify this statement) For example, the flow rates of toluene (kg 
TVh) in the feed, overhead, and bottom streams are. respectively. 0.55m, . mj(l - y B: ). and 
irsj,. The flowchart is therefore labeled completely. 

• The 8%-92% benzene split between the product streams Is not a stream flow rate or composi- 
tion variable; nevertheless, we write it on the chart to remind ourselves that it Is an additional 
relation among the stream variables and so should be included in the degree-of-freedom 
analysis. 

3. Write expressions for the quantities requested in the problem statement. In terms of the quan- 
tities labeled on the flowchart, the quantities to be determined arc mi (the overhead product 
mass flow rate), m, - mu, ♦ irm (the bottom product mass flow rate). «b ” mus/m > (the ben- 
zene mass fraction in the bottom product), and n - 1 - xu (the toluene mass fraction). Once 
we determine mj. mu,, and mrs. the problem is essentially solved. 

4. Convert mixed units in overhead product stream (see procedure preceding Example 33-3). 

Basis: 100 kmol overhead => 95.0kmolB. 5.00kmolT 

=> (95.0 kmol B) X (78.11 kg B'kmol B) - 7420 kg B. (5.00 X 9113) - 461 kg T 
=? (7420 kg B) + (461 kg T) - 7881 kg mixture 

=» yn - (7420 kg B)/(7881 kg mixture) - 0.942 kg B/kg (write on chart) 

The molecular weights of benzene (78.11) and toluene (9113) were looked up in Table B.l. 

5. Perform degree-of-freedom analysis. 

A unknowns (mi.mj.mjo.wrs) 

-2 material balances (since there are two molecular species in this 
nonrcactive process) 

-1 density relationship (relating the mass flow rate to the given 
volumetric flow rate of the feed) 

-1 specified benzene split (8% in bottom-92% in overhead) 

0 degrees of freedom 

The problem is therefore solvable. 

6. Write system equations and outline a solution procedure. The variables for which each equa- 
tion will be solved arc circled. 

• Volumetric flow rate conversion. From the given specific gravity, the density of the feed 
stream is 0.872 kgil. (Verify.) Therefore. 


©-(KM) 

• Benzene split fraction. The benzene in the bottom product stream is 8% of the benzene in 
the feed stream. This statement translates directly into the equation 

>Bl) - 0.08(0.45m,) 

There are two unknowns remaining on the flowchart (on and "m). and we are allowed to 
write two balances. Balances on total mass and on toluene each involve both unknowns, but a 
benzene balance only Involves m< (convince yourself, remembering that mas is now known), 
so we begin with that one. 
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• Benzene balance 0.45mi — 

• Toluene balance 0.55 On - (1 - ytaim 


7. Do the algebra. The four equations may be solved manually or with equation-solving software. 
If a manual solution b performed, each newly calculated satiable value should be written on the 
flowchart for ease of reference in the remainder of the solution. The results are On - 1744 kg/h. 
Or*, - 62.8 kg bcn/cne/h. |w ; - 766 kg/E] .and On, - 915 kg toluene/h. (Verify.) A total mass 
balance (which is the sum of the benzene and toluene balances) may be written as a check on 
this solution: 



Oaeitim with 
IfTfTttdiltl 


Or, - On + On., + On, =? 1744 kg/h - (766 -f 62.8 * 915) kgh - 1744 kgh 
8. Calculate additional quantities requeued In the problem statement. 


On = mbs * On, » 62.8 kgh + 915 kg/h -» 
a, 62.8kgB 


978 kgh 


>B ' ” Or, 978 kg/h 
rn - 1 - yBs - 


0.064 kg B/kg 


0.936 kg Tig 


If we had chosen a basis of calculation other than an actual stream amount or flow rate, we would 
now scale the process from the calculated basis value to the actual value of this variable. Since in 
#1 this case our basis was the actual feed stream flow rate, the solution is now complete. 


fwefcat —Note. This would be a good point to work through Interactive Tutorial #2. 


4.4 BALANCES ON MULTIPLE-UNIT PROCESSES 

In the preceding sections, we referred rather loosely to “the system” as in the statement "At 
steady state the rate at which benzene enters the system equals the rate at which it leaves.” 
Not much was said about what "the system” was. Up to now. however, not much needed to be 
said, since we have considered only processes involving a single unit — a mixer, or a distillation 
column, or a reactor — and that unit necessarily constituted the system. 

Industrial chemical processes rarely involve just one process unit. One or more chemical 
reactors arc often present, as arc units for mixing reactants, blending products, heating and 
cooling process streams, separating products from each other and from unconsumcd reactants, 
and removing potentially hazardous pollutants from streams prior to discharging the streams 
to the plant environment. Before we analyze such processes, we must take a closer look at what 
we mean by a system. 

In general terms, a "system” is any portion of a process that can be enclosed within a 
hypothetical box (boundary). It may be the entire process, an interconnected combination of 
some of the process units, a single unit, or a point at which two or more process streams come 
together or one stream splits into branches. The inputs and outputs to a system arc the process 
streams that intersect the system boundary. 

A flowchart for a two-unit process is shown in Figure 4.4-1. Five boundaries drawn about 
portions of the process define systems on which balances may be written. 

Boundary ^ encloses the entire process; the system defined by this boundary has as inputs 
Feed Streams 1.2. and 3 and Product Streams 1. 2. and 3. (Convince yourscl£) Balances on this 
system arc referred to as overall balances. The stream that connects Units 1 and 2 is internal 
to this system and so would not enter into overall system balances. 

Boundary :B) encloses a feed stream mixing point Feed Streams 1 and 2 arc inputs to this 
system and the stream flowing to Unit 1 is an output. Boundary encloses Unit 1 (one input 
stream and two output streams). Boundary 13: encloses a stream splitting point (one in- 
put stream and two output streams), and Boundary :§i encloses Unit 2 (two input streams and 
one output stream). 
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EXAMPLE 4.4-1 


SOLUTION 


F cod 2 



Product 1 Proiid 2 Feed 3 


Figure 4.4-1 Flowchart of a two-unit process. Dashed lines de- 
note boundaries of systems about which balances can be written. 


The procedure for material balance calculations on multiple-unit processes is basically the 
same as that outlined in Section 4.3. The difference is that with multiple-unit processes you 
may have to isolate and write balances on several subsystems of the process to obtain enough 
equations to determine all unknown stream variables. When analyzing multiple-unit processes, 
earn’ out dcgrcc-of-frecdom analyses on the overall process and on each subsystem, taking 
into account only the streams that intersect the boundary of the system under consideration. 
Do not begin to w’ritc and solve equations for a subsystem until you have verified that it has 
zero degrees of freedom. 

Two-Unit Process 

A labeled flowchart of a continuous steady-state two-unit process is shown below. Each stream con- 
tains two components. A and B. in different proportions. Three streams whose flow rates and/or 
compositions are not known are labeled l f 2, and 3. 


100.0 k 


3.500 Kz A-Xz 
3.500 KZ a*e 



Calculate the unknown flow rates and compositions of streams 1, 2. and 3. 

Basts— Given Flow Rates 

The systems about which balances might be written arc shown on the following representation of 
the flowchart: 
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The outer boundary encompasses the entire process and has as input and output streams all of the 
streams that enter and leave the process TVvo of the interior boundaries surround individual process 
units and the third encloses a stream junction point. 


Degree- of Freedom Analysis 

We first outline the solution procedure by performing degree-of-freedom analyses on different sys- 
tems. Remember that only variables associated with streams intersecting a system boundary are 
counted in the analysis of that system. 

Overall system (outer dashed boundary): 

2 unknowns (mj. »j) - 2 balances (2 species) — 0 degrees of freedom 
=» Determine wo and ts 

In subsequent analyses, we may consider these two variables as known. Suppose we decide to con- 
sider the intermediate stream mixing point as the next system. 

Mixing point: 

4 unknowns (mi.«i,mi, »j) - 2 balances (2 species) — 2 degrees of freedom 
We have too many unknowns for the number of available equations. Let us try Unit 1. 

Unit I: 

2 unknowns (mi. «i) - 2 balances (2 species) — 0 degrees of freedom 
= Determine mi and >i 

We may now analyze cither the mixing point or Unit 2. each of which has two unknown variables 
associated with it 

Mixing point: 

2 unknowns (m 2 . » 2 ) - 2 balances (2 species) — 0 degrees of freedom 
=> Determine and i ■ 

The procedure will therefore be to write overall system balances to determine mt and »j. then bal- 
ances on Unit 1 to determine m, and x,. and finally balances on the intermediate mixing point to 
determine m, and » 2 . 

The calculations are straightforward. Note that all balances on this steady-state nonreactive pro- 
cess have the form input - output, and also note that the balances are written in an order that does 
not require solution of simultaneous equations (each equation involves only one unknown variable). 


Calculations 
Overall Mats Balance: 

(100.0 ♦ 30.0) ^ - (400 * 30.0) 4 m, =:■ m, - 60.0 kgh 

Overall Balance on A; (Verify that each additive term has the units kg A/h.) 

(0.500X100.0) + (0_300)(30.0) - (0.«X))(40.0) + (0.600X30.0) (60.0) 

=> «, - 0.0833 kg Akg 

Mass Balance on Unit 1: (each term has the units kg'h) 


100 - 40 * m, 


m, - 60.0 kgh 


A Balance on Unit I: (each additive term has the units kg A/h) 


(0.500X100.0) - (0.900)(40.0) * »,(6O0) 


», - 0.233 kg Ai'kg 
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EXAMPLE 4.4-2 





uctrarlirs 

(mtief-stfterX 

diMMon 

cotirni 


Mats Balance on Stream Mining Point: (Each icim has the units kgi'h.) 


m, + 30.0 - m. 


■n = < 0.0 kg'h 


m. - 90.0 kg/h 


A Balance on Stream Mixing Point: (Each additive teim has the units kg Ah) 

,imi + (0.300)(3Q.0) - x,m 2 
m> - 60.0 kg/h 
«, = 0.233 kg*g 
w, = 90.0 kg/h 

«, - 0255 kg Akg 


The situation becomes still more complicated when three or more process units arc in- 
volved. In such cases, balances may be written not only for the overall process and individual 
process units, but also for combinations of units. Finding the right combinations can lead to a 
considerable gain in computational efficiency. 


An Extraction-Distillation Process 


A mixture containing 50.0 »t% acetone and 50.0 wt% water is to be separated into two streams — 
one enriched in acetone, the other in water. The separation process consists of extraction of the 
acetone horn the water into methyl isobutyl ketone (MIBK). which dissolves acetone but is nearly 
immiscible with water. The description that follows introduces some of the terms commonly used in 
relerence to liquid extraction processes. The process is shown schematically below. 


M (K'rtr.t) 


t«o 
MX A MX W 


A - aictuic («4ute) 
W - water (diluent) 
M - MIBK (M'WItl 



MceDy M. : 


The acetone (solule)-water (diluent) mixture is first contacted with the MIBK (ratont) in a mixer 
that provides good contact between the two liquid phases A portion of the acetone in the feed 
transfers from the aqueous (water) phase to the organic (MIBK) phase in this step. The mixture 
passes into a settling tank, where the phases separate and are separately withdrawn. The phase rich 
in the diluent (water, in this process) is referred to as the raffinate, and the phase rich in the solvent 
(MIBK) is the extract. The mixer-settier combination is the first stage of this separation process 
The raffinate passes to a second extraction stage where it is contacted with a secood stream ol pure 
MIBK. leading to the transfer of more acetone. The two phases are allowed to separate in a second 
settler, and the raffinate from this stage is discarded. The extracts from the two mixer-settler stages 
are combined and fed to a distillation column. The overhead effluent is rich in acetone and is the 
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SOLUTION 


process product. The bottom effluent is rich in M1BK and in a real process would be treated further 
and recycled back to the first extraction stage, but we will not consider recycle in this example. 

In a pilot-plant study, for every 100 kg of acetone-water fed to the first extraction stage. 
100 kg of MIBK is fed to the first stage and 75 kg is fed to the second stage. The extract from 
the first stage is found to contain 27.5 wt% acetone. (All percentages in the remainder of this 
paragraph arc weight percents.) The second-stage raffinate has a mass of 43.1 kg and contains 
5J% acetone. 1.6% MIBK. and 93.1% water, and the second-stage extract contains 9.0% ace- 
tone. 88.0% MIBK. and 3.0% water. The overhead product from the distillation column contains 
2.0% MIBK. 1.0% water, and the balance acetone. 

Taking a basis of calculation of 100 kg acetone-water feed, calculate the masses and composi- 
tions (component weight percentages) of the Stage 1 raffinate and extract, the Stage 2 extract, the 
combined extract, and the distillation overhead and bottoms products. 


This is a “trick" problem in that there is not enough information to calculate all of the requested 
quantities. We will show how degree-of-freedom analysis allows a fairly quick determination of 
which variables can be determined and how to determine them efficiently, and also helps avoid 
wasting a great deal of time trying to solve a problem with insufficient information. 

As always, we begin by drawing and labeling the flowchart. For simplicity, we will treat each mixer- 
settler combination as a single “extractor" unit. 


lOOtg M 


75 IS M 



Balances may be written for any of the systems shown on the chart, including the overall process, 
the individual extractors, the two-extractor combination, the point where the two extract streams 
combine, and the distillation column. A degrcc-of-freedom analysis for the overall process indicates 
that there are four unknown variables (m 5 . m* t ) and only three equations that relate them 

(one material balance for each of the three independent species involved in the process), leaving one 
degree of freedom. Similarly, the first extractor has two degrees of freedom, the second extractor 
has ooe. the extract mixing point has three, and the distillation column has four. (Verify these figures) 
Howev er, the system composed of the two extraction units involves only three unknowns (mi . . m>) 
and three balances relating them, hence zero degrees of freedom. The solution procedure is as follows: 

• Analyze two-extractor subsynem. Write a total mass balance and an acetone balance: solve si- 
multaneously to determine mi and mj. Write an MIBK balance to determine imi- 

• Analyze extract mixing point. Write acetone. MIBK. and water balances: solve to determine 
m*,. mu.. and mwi. respectively. 

• Analyze first (or second) extractor. Write acetone. MIBK. and water balances; solve to deter- 
mine niAi. mic. and m»-. 

At this point, we may quickly determine that we can go no farther. There are four remaining 
unknowns — m*.m*t.mi«. and mwi- Whether we choose the overall process or the distillation col- 
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uinn as our system, we will only have three independent equations and hence one degree of free- 
dom. and so we will be unable to solve the problem. Moreover, since acetone. MM, and water all 
appear in both outlet streams, we cannot solve for any one of the individual unknowns. (If there were 
no water in the overhead product from the disullation column, for example, we could deduce that 
mw« - mm). Tlse problem is thus underspecified, unless another piece of information is furnished, 
the amounts and compositions of the distillation column products are indeterminate. 

The calculations that can be performed arc shown below. All balances have the form input - 
output (why?), and every additive term of each balance has units of kilograms of the balanced 


Balanca Around Two- Extractor Subiytltm 

Total maxi. (100 + 100 ♦ 75)kg - 43.1 kg -t- m, + m, 

A: 100(0.500) kg A - (43.1)(0.053) kg Atm, (0.275) + m,(009) 
JJsdve ■ 


m, - 145 kg. m, - 86.8 kg 


M: (100 ♦ 75) kg M - (43.1)(0.016) kg M + m,. M , 

|[»> = U5k S-"> = 868 


«*i - 0.675 kg MlBKvkg 


Balances Around Extract Mixing Faint 

A: mi (0.275) + **>(0.09) * m** 

- 145 kg. m, = 868 kg 


m M - 47.7 kg acetoac 


M: + 1*5(0.88) » /nM4 

\.m, = 145 kg. m, = 87 kg. "mi - 0.675 kg Mkg 


- 174 kg MIBK 


W: m, (0.725 -»„,)♦ «,(0.03) - m w . 

= 145 kg. m, = 868kg. 


0675 kg M'kg 


mm - 9.9 kg water 


Balanca Around Flat Extractor 

A: 100(0.500) kg A — m*j + <m(Q275) 
JJ*. = 145 kg 


m A 2 ~ 10.1 kg acetone 


M: 100 kg M • + m i x ui 

] L, = 145 kg. ly, = 0.675 kg M, kg 


msc - 2.3 kg MIBK 


W: (100)<0.500) - m„. * m, (0.725 - » M1 ) 
jU = 145 kg. "mi = 0.675 kg Mikg 


- 42.6 kg water 
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If »e knew (or could independently determine) any one of the variables ns. mM. mv,. or mw-. we 
could calculate the remaining three. Since »e do not. we must terminate the calculations at this 
point. 


4.5 RECYCLE AND BYPASS 

It is rare that a chemical reaction A — < B proceeds to completion in a reactor. No matter how 
little A is present in the feed or how long the reaction mixture remains in the reactor, some A 
is normally found in the product. 

Unfortunately, you have to pay for all the reactant fed to a process, not just the fraction 
that reacts, and any A that leaves with the product therefore represents wasted resources. Sup- 
pose. however, you could find a way to separate most or all of the unconsumed reactant from 
the product stream. You could then sell the resulting relatively pure product and recycle the 
unconsumcd reactant back to the reactor. You would, of course, have to pay for the separation 
and recycle equipment, but you would compensate for this cost by having to purchase less fresh 
reactant and being able to sell the purified product at a higher price. 

A labeled flowchart of a chemical process involving reaction, product separation, and re- 
cycle is shown in Figure 4.5-1. Note the distinction between the fresh feed to the process and 
the feed to the reactor, which is the sum of the fresh feed and recycle stream. If some of the 
stream variables shown in Figure 4.5-1 were unknown, you could determine them by writing 
balances on the overall process and about the reactor, separator, and mixing point. 

Students frequently have difficulty when they first encounter the concept of recycle be- 
cause they find it hard to understand that material can circulate in a system without an ac- 
cumulation of mass If you have this difficulty, you might find it helpful to refer back to the 
flowchart of Figure 4.5-1. Observe that even though there is material circulating within the sys- 
tem. there is no net accumulation: 110 kg of material enters the system each minute, and the 
same mass leaves each minute. Within the system there is a net circulation rate of 120 kg/min, 
but the circulation has no effect on the overall process material balance. 


EXAMPLE 4.5-1 Material and Energy Balances on an Air Conditioner 



EocTcl«p*4ia 

rea*:<. 

caakmcr 


Fresh air containing 4.00 molc% water vapor is to be cooled and dehumidified to a water content of 
1.70 mole % HjO. A stream of fresh air is combined with a recycle stream of previously dehumidified 
air and passed through the cooler. The blended stream entering the unit contains 2.30 mole% HjO. 
In the air conditioner, some of the water in the feed stream is condensed and removed as liquid. A 
fraction of the dehumidified air leaving the cooler is recycled and the remainder is delivered to a 


to m ivm n i 
103 « BMn 



Figure 4.5-1 Flowchart of a reactor with separation and recycle of uncon- 
sumcd reactant. 
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SOLUTION 


room. Taking ICO mol ol dehumidified air delivered lo Ihe room as a basis ol calculation, calculate 
the moles ol Iresh leed. moles ol water condensed, and moles ol dehumidified air recycled. 

The labeled flowchart lor this process, including the assumed basis ol calculation, is shown below. 
Dashed lines depict the lour subsystems about which balances might be written — the overall process, 
the recycle-fresh leed mixing point, the air conditioner, and the recycle-product gas splitting point. 
The quantities to be determined are n,. n,. and n 5 . 
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Students first attempting recycle problems are tempted to jump in and start writing balances imme- 
diately. and when they do they find themselves spending a long time on the problems, often tailing to 
get solutions. II you first take a tew minutes to go through a degree-ol-lreedom analysis you should 
be able to work out an efficient solution method betore doing any calculations, ultimately saving 
yoursclt much more time than it took to do the analysis Observe the procedure. 


Oterall System 

2 variables (n,. n,) (Only consider streams that intersect the system boundary.) 

-2 balance equations (TVvo species — dry air and water — are in the streams.) 

0 degrees ol Ireedom 

We can therefore determine n, and n, trom overall system balances We would write a dry air bal- 
ance first since it only involves one unknown (m). while total mole and water balances involve both 
unknowns Once n< has been determined, the second balance yields nj. No more can be done with 
the overall system, so we move on to other subsystems. 

Mixing Tolm Cooler Splitting Point 


2 variables (n,,n s ) 2 variables (n 2 .n 4 ) 2 variables (n 4 .n t ) 

-2 balances -2 balances -1 balance (see below) 

0 degrees ol Ireedom 0 degrees ol Ireedom 1 degree ol Ireedom 

Only one independent balance can be written lor the splitting point because the streams entering 
and leaving this subsystem are labeled as having identical compositions, so that the dry airWater 
mixture in all three streams behaves like a single species. (Convince yoursclt: write a total mole 
balance and a dry air or water balance around the splitting point and observe that you get the same 
equation each time.) 

At this point we could either write balances around the mixing point to determine m and ns or 
around the cooler to determine nj and m (but not around the splitting point, which has one degree 
ol freedom). The mixing point is the logical subsystem to attack, since the problem statement asks 
lor ns but not n*. Writing and solving balances around the mixing point will thcrclore complete the 
solution. 

Now. finally, we do the calculations. All balances have the lorm input - output . and each additive 
term in each equation has the units (mol ol the balanced quantity). 


Overall dry air balance: 0.960 n, - 0.983(100 mol) = 


m - 102.4 mol Iresh Iced 


Oterall mole balance: 


m = 1024 mol 
n, - n, 4- 100 mol ■ 


n, - 2.4 mol H.O condensed 
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EXAMPLE 4. S-2 





ctystalittf. 

SHw 


Mole balance on mixing point: n, ♦ n 5 — n 2 

H'dfi-r balance on mixing point 0.(riit| + 0.017it, - 0.023 

m = 1024 mol 
Solve MmulUncoudy 

nj - 3925 mol 
ns - 290 mol recycled 

Almost three moles arc recycled tor every mole ot air delivered to the room. 


There are several reasons for using rccydc in a chemical process besides the one given 
previously (recovering and reusing unconsumed reactants), including the following: 

L Recovery of catalyst. Many reactors use catalysts to increase the rate of the reaction. Cat- 
alysts arc usually expensive, and the processes generally include provisions for recovering 
them from the product stream and recycling them to the reactor. They may be recovered 
with the unconsumed reactants or recovered separately in special facilities designed for 
this purpose. 

2. Dilution of a process stream. Suppose a slurry (a suspension of solids in a liquid) is fed 
to a filter. If the concentration of solids in the slurry is too high, the slurry is difficult to 
handle and the filter will not operate properly. Rather than diluting the feed with fresh 
liquid, a portion of the filtrate can be recycled to dilute the feed to the desired solids 
concentration. 

3. Control of a process variable. Suppose a reaction releases an extremely large amount of 
heat, making the reactor difficult and expensive to control. The rate of heat generation 
can be reduced by lowering the reactant concentration, which can in turn be accomplished 
by recycling a portion of the reactor effluent to the inlet. In addition to acting as a diluent 
for the rcaclants. the recycled material also serves as a capacitance for the heat released: 
the greater the mass of the reaction mixture, the lower the temperature to which that mass 
will be raised by a fixed amount of heat. 

4. Circulation of a working fluid. The most common example of this application is the 
refrigeration cycle used in household refrigerators and air conditioners In these devices, 
a single material is reused indefinitely, with only small makeup quantities being added to 
the system to replenish working fluid that may be lost through leaks. 

Part 1 of the next example presents a detailed material balance calculation for a separation 
process that involves recycle. Part 2 of the problem shows what would happen if the recycle 
were omitted and, in doing so. illustrates one of the reasons for recycling. 

An Evaporative Crystallization Process 

The flowchart of a steady-state process to recover crystalline potassium chromate (KjCrO*) from 
an aqueous solution ot this salt is shown below. 


H;0 


4503 to* 

EYAIWATCR 

49.4% K 2 C 1 O 4 

CRYSTALU2ER 

Fitter cete 

K 1 OO 4 <sc4kJ crystals) 

33.3% K/>0 4 * 

r 



AND FILTER 

36.4% K-C 1 O 4 soVitoon 
{the cr>stab constitute 

Qf.W k. m «#r ft 4 



Filtrate 

36.4% K 2 OO* Klutlco 1 

5 JA uj miss 01 u»c 

titter cate) 
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SOLUTION 


Forty-live hundred kilograms per hour ot a solution that is one-third KjCrO* by mass ts joined 
by a recycle stream containing 36.4% KjCrO., and the combined stream is led into an evaporator. 
The concentrated stream leaving the evaporator contains 49.4% KjCrO*; this stream is led into 
a crystallizer in which it is cooled (causing crystals ol KiCrO, to come out ol solution) and then 
Altered. The Alter cake consists ol K : CrO. crystals and a solution that contains 36.4% K : CrO. by 
mass: the crystals account lor 95% ot the total mass ol the Alter cake. The solution that passes through 
the Alter, also 36.4% K.QO*. is the recycle stream 

1. Calculate the rate ol evaporation, the rate ol production ot crystalline KjCrO*. the leed rates 
that the evaporator and the crystallizer must be designed to handle, and the recycle ratio (mass 
ot reeyele>(mass ol Iresh leed). 

2. Suppose that the Altrate were discarded instead ol being recycled. Calculate the production 
rate ol crystals. What are the bencAts and costs ol the recycling? 

L Bails: 4500 kg/h Fresh Feed. 

Let K denote K.CrO, and W denote water. The flowchart is shown below; included on it are dashed 
boxes denoting the overall system and subsystems about which balances may be written. 




Freti loed 


0-333 W M« 
0667 WWVr 




<lO*K'« 
tl -.,««WWfi) 


EVAPCflATCK 


I 


a.tiosww'u: 


ICRrstwaiZER 
AND FILTER 


; Filler oile 

0.36* Kin 
0.636 WWWx win 


fimt* (recycle) 


0.364 Klf 
0.636 IS 

I 


In terms ot labeled variables, the quantities requested in the problem statement are m, (kg W evap- 
orated/h). m, [kg K(s)h], TO, (kgih led to evaporator), m, (kg/h led to crystallizer), and (m^/4500) 
(kg recycle/kg Iresh leed). 

Notice how the product stream is labeled to take maximum advantage ol what we know about its 
composition. The filter cake is a mixture ot solid K crystals and a liquid solution with known K and 
W mass fractions Instead ol labeling as usual the mass flow rate and component mass tractions or 
the individual mass flow rates ot K and W. we label the flow rates ol the crystals and the solution, 
along with the solution component mass tractions To confirm that the stream is lully labeled, we 
must verily that all component flow rates may be expressed in terms ol labeled quantities In this 
case, the total flow rate ol potassium chromate is m* + 0. 364ms (kg Kh) and the flow rate ol water 
is 0.636«i5 (kg Wh). so that the labeling is complete. 


Degree-of-Freedom Analysis 

The degrec-ol-lreedom analysis begins with the overall system and proceeds as lollows: 

• Overall system 

3 unknown variables (mj. m,. ms) 

-2 balances (2 species involved) 

-1 additional relation (iiu = 95% ot the total Alter cake mass) 

0 degrees ot treedom 

We will therefore be able to determine tin, m*. and ms by analyzing the overall system. 
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• Recycle-/ rah food mixing point 

3 unknown variables (%. mi, n) 

-2 balances 
1 degree of freedom 

Since we do not have enough equations to solve for the unknowns associated with this subsystem, 
we proceed to the next one. 

• Evaporator 

3 unknown variables (mi. «i. mj) 

-2 balances 

1 degree of freedom 

Again, no luck. We have one last hope. 

• CryttallUer/filter 

2 unknown variables (m,. m 6 ) 

-2 balances 

0 degrees of freedom 

We can therefore determine m, and m. by writing and solving balances on the crystallizcr'filter and 
then analyze cither the mixing point or the evaporator to determine the two remaining unknowns 
(mi and «i). thereby completing the solution. (Suggestion: Hy to reproduce this analysis on your 
own before reading any farther.) The calculations follow, beginning with the analysis of the overall 
system. 

We are told that the solids constitute 95% by mass of the filter cake. This information translates 
directly to the following equation: 

m, - 0.95 (m, + m,) 

II 

ms - 0.05263 m, (1) 

We next write the two allowed overall system balances. The questions are. which ones and in what 
order? 

• A total mass balance involves all three system variables — mi. m*. and ms. 

• A K balance involves m* and ms — the same two variables that occur in Equation 1. 

•AW balance involves m~ and ms. 

The procedure is therefore to write a K>CrO, balance, solve it simultaneously with Equation I to 
determine m, and ms. and then write a total mass balance to determine mi. The additive terms in 
each equation have units of kgih of the balanced species. 


Overall KiCrOt Balance 


(0.333)(4500) kg Klh - m, + 0.364% 

1 1 Solve HmulUicouily with Equation 1 


m, 

ms 


1470 kg KjCrO, crystahfa 
77.5 kg entrained solution/h 


Overall Total Man Balance 


451X1 kg'h — mi ♦ m* + ms 

I , m. - WTO kg'h. m, - 77.5 kg'h 


m2 


2950 kg H 2 0 evaporated^ 
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Mats balance Around Crystallizer 

m, - m, * m 4 + m, 

JU- 14TO kgih.m,- 775 kgfh 
m, = 1550 kgh + m* 

Water Balance Around Crystallizer 

0.506m, - 0.636^15 + 0.636^ 
JU, - 77.5 kgh 
m, = 97.4 kg/h * 1.257m, 

Solving Equations 2 and 3 simultaneously yields 

m, - 7200 kg/h fed to crystallizer 

ms - 5650 kgi'h 

and hence 

lit* (kg recycleh) _ 5650 _ 

450U kg fresh fecdi'h 35oo 


kg recycle 
kg fresh teed 


Mass Balance Around Recycle-Fresh Feed Mixing Point 

4500 kg'h ♦ m t - mi 


10,150 k&h teed to evaporator 


Check : A mass balance about the evaporator yields 




mi + mj 


( 2 ) 


(3) 


=• 10.150 kgh entering evaporator - (2950 + 7200) kgh - 10.150 kgh leaving evaporator. 


2. Basis : 4500 kg/h Fresh Feed. 

The flowchart for the system without recycle appears as shown below. 


U,(tg Wf»Mi| 



i 


CRYSTAIUZEK 

m,(ls KliWO 

4!Q0 kffii 

EVAPORATOR 


0.333 k£ W 
0.667 Kz 

0.494 K,\£ 

0.606 to W.*£ 

AND FILTER 

»4 IKK scrfrvhl 

0.364 kj Min 

0.636 W«V* 'Ml\ 


m,lkffhl 

0.364 »g KVf 
0.636 w W’«z 


We will not go through the detailed solution but will simply summarize. The degree-of-freedom 
analysis leads to the results that the overall system has one degree of freedom, the evaporator has 
zero, and the crystallizer-filtcr has one. (Verify these statements) The strategy is therefore to begin 
with the evaporator and solve the balance equations for mi and mi. Once m- a known, the crystallizer 
has zero degrees of freedom and its three equations may be solved for m. mt. and ms. The rate of 
production of crystals is 

m, - 622 kg K(s)/h 
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With recycle it was 1470 kg'b. a dramatic dittcrcnce. The mass flow rate ot the discarded fil- 
trate is 

ms - 2380 k|'h 


The filtrate (which is discarded) contains 0.36* X 2380 - 866 kg/h ot potassium chromate, more than 
the filter cake contains. Recycling the filtrate enables us to recover most ol this salt. The obvsous 
benefit ol recycling is the revenue trom selling the additional potassium chromate. The costs include 
the purchase and installation costs tor the recycle piping and pump and the cost ot power consumed 
by the pump. It would probably not take long tor the benefit to equal the cost, and thereafter the 
recycling would continue to increase the process profitability. 


A procedure that has several features in common with recycle is bypass, in which a fraction 
of the feed to a process unit is diverted around the unit and combined with the output stream 
from the unit. (For an example of a process that uses bypass, sec Problems 4.32 and 4.33 at 
the end of this chapter.) By varying the fraction of the feed that is bypassed, we can vary the 
composition and properties of the product. 


F»d 

to to 

PROCESS 

UNIT 

Prw loct 

to to 





&/WS s stream 


Bypass and recycle calculations are approached in exactly the same manner, the flowchart 
is drawn and labeled, and overall balances and balances around the process unit or the stream 
mixing point following the process unit arc used to determine unknown variables. 


4.6 CHEMICAL REACTION STOICHIOMETRY 

The occurrence of a chemical reaction in a process brings several complications into the mate- 
rial balance procedures described in the previous sections. He stoichiometric equation of the 
reaction imposes constraints on the relative amounts of reactants and products in the input and 
output streams (if A — B. for example, you cannot start with 1 mol of pure A and end with 
2 mol of B). In addition, a material balance on a reactive substance docs not have the simple 
form input - output, but must indude a generation and/or consumption term. 

In this section we review reaction terminology and outline procedures for carrying out 
material balance calculations on reactive systems. 

4.6a Stoichiometry 

Stoichiometry is the theory of the proportions in which chemical species combine with one an- 
other. The stoichiometric equation of a chemical reaction is a statement of the relative number 
of molecules or moles of reactants and products that participate in the reaction. For example, 
the stoichiometric equation 

2S0 2 >0 2 — 2SO, 

indicates that for every two molecules (g-molcs. lb-moles) of SO 2 that react, one molecule 
(g-molc. lb-molc) of 0 2 reacts to produce two molecules (g-molcs. lb-molcs) of S0 3 . The num- 
bers that precede the formulas for each species arc the stoichiometric coeffidcnts of the reac- 
tion components. 

A valid stoichiometric equation must be balanced: that is. the number of atoms of each 
atomic species must be the same on both sides of the equation, since atoms can neither be 
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created nor destroyed in chemical reactions. The equation 

SOj + Oj — * SO, 


cannot be valid, for example, since it indicates that three atoms of atomic oxygen (O) arc pro- 
duced for every four atoms that enter into the reaction, for a net loss of one atom, but 


so 2 ♦ 7 o 2 — SO, 


2SO ? + 0 2 — 2 SO, 


IS 

— IS 

30 

-30, 

2 S 

— 2 S 

60 

— 60 


arc balanced. 

The stoichiometric ratio of two molecular species participating in a reaction is the ratio 
of their stoichiometric coefficients in the balanced reaction equation. This ratio can be used 
as a conversion factor to calculate the amount of a particular reactant (or product) that was 
consumed (or produced), given a quantity of another reactant of product that participated in 
the reaction. For the reaction 


2 S0 2 4 0 2 — 2 SO, 


you can write the stoichiometric ratios 

2 mol SO, generated 2 lb-moles S0 2 consumed 
1 mol 0 2 consumed ' 2 lb-moles SO, generated 
and so on. If you know, for example, that 1600 kg/h of SO, is to be produced, you can calculate 
the amount of oxygen required as 

kmol 0 2 


1600 kg SO, generated 

1 kmol SO, 

1 kmol 0 2 consumed 

h 


SO kg SO, 

2 kmol SO, generated 

=> 10 k m°' ° J 

32 kg 0 2 

h 

1 1 kmol 0 2 



- 10 


It is a good practice to include the terms “consumed" and “generated'' when performing 
conversions of this sort: simply writing 1 mol 0 2 /2 mol SO, could be taken to mean that 
2 mol of SO, contains 1 mol of 0 2 . which is not true. 


TEST Consider the reaction 

YOURSELF C 4 H, + 6 0 2 — 4 C0 2 + 4 H 2 0 

(Answers, p. 656) 

1 . Is the stoichiometric equation balanced? 

2. What is the stoichiometric coefficient of C0 2 ? 

3. What is the stoichiometric ratio of H 2 0 to 0 2 ? (Include units.) 

4. How many lb-moles of 0 2 react to form 4<X) lb-moles of CC^? (Use a dimensional equa- 
tion.) 

5. One hundred mol/min of C 4 H B is fed into a reactor, and 50% reacts. At what rate is water 
formed? 


4.6b Limiting and Excess Reactants. 

Fractional Conversion, and Extent of Reaction 

Ttoo reactants. A and B. arc said to be present in stoichiometric proportion if the ratio (moles A 
prcscnt)/(molc B present) equals the stoichiometric ratio obtained from the balanced reaction 
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equation. For the reactants in the reaction 

2S02 + 0 2 — 2SO3 

to be present in stoichiometric proportion, there must be 2 moles of S0 2 for every mole of 0 2 
(so that nsoj/no, “ 2:1) present in the feed to the reactor. 

If reactants arc fed to a chemical reactor in stoichiometric proportion and the reaction 
proceeds to completion, all of the reactants are consumed. In the above reaction, for example, if 
200 mol of SO; and 100 mol of O2 arc initially present and the reaction proceeds to completion, 
the SO2 and O; would disappear at the same instant. It follows that if you start with 100 mol 
of O; and less than 200 mol of SO; (i.c.. if the SO; is present in less than its stoichiometric 
proportion), the SO2 would run out first, while if more than 200 mol of SO2 is initially present 
the O; would run out 

The reactant that would run out if a reaction proceeded to completion is called the limit- 
ing reactant, and the other reactants arc termed excess reactants. A reaciant is limiting if it is 
present in less than its stoichiometric proportion relative to every other reactant. If all reactants 
arc present in stoichiometric proportion, then no reactant is limiting (or they all arc. depending 
on how you choose to look at it). 

Suppose (n^sed is the number of moles of an excess reactant. A. present in the feed to a 
reactor and that (n A ) llai |, is the stoichiometric requirement of A. or the amount needed to react 
completely with the limiting reactant Then ("AlttiU — is the amount by which the A 

in the feed exceeds the amount needed to read completely if the rcadion goes to completion. 
The fractional excess of the reactant is the ratio of the excess to the stoichiometric requirement: 

fractional excess of A - I ( " aWi (4.6-1) 

("a/bok* 

The percentage excess of A is 100 times the fradional excess. 

Consider, for example, the hydrogenation of acetylene to form ethane: 

C 2 H 2 * 2H; — C;H* 


and suppose that 20.0 kmolh of acetylene and 50.0 kmolh of hydrogen arc fed to a reactor. 
The stoichiometric ratio of hydrogen to acetylene is 2:1 (the ratio of coefficients in the stoichio- 
metric equation), and since the ratio of H 2 to C 2 H 2 in the feed is 2.5:1 (5020). hydrogen is fed 
in a grcatcr-than-stoichiomctric proportion to acetylene. Acetylene is therefore the limiting 
reactant (Convince yourself) Since it would take 40.0 kmol H 2 /h to read completely with all 
the acetylene fed to the rcador. (nH ; )noKb " 40.0 kmol’h. and from Equation 4.6-1. 


fradional excess of H 2 — 


(50.0 - 40.0)kmolfa _ 
40.0 kmol’h 


We say that there is 25% excess hydrogen in the feed. 

Chemical reactions do not take place instantaneously, and indeed often proceed rather 
slowly. In such eases, it is not practical to design the rcador for compldc conversion of the 
limiting reactant; instead, the reactor effluent emerges with some of the limiting rcadant still 
present and is then usually subjeded to a separation process to remove the unconverted reac- 
tant from the produd. The separated reactant is then recycled to the rcador inlet. The frac- 
tional conversion of a rcadant is the ratio 



moles reacted 
moles fed 


( 4 . 6 - 2 ) 


The fraction unreaded is accordingly 1 - /. If 100 moles of a reactant arc fed and 90 moles 
react, the fractional conversion is 0.90 (the percentage conversion is 90%) and the fraction 
unreaded is 0.10. If 20 mol/min of a rcadant is fed and the percentage conversion is 80%. then 
(20)(0.80) - 16 mol/min has reacted and (20)(1 - 0.80) - 4 mol/min remains unreaded. 
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TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 657) 


Considering the reaction discussed above (C2H2 + 2I-I 2 — C 2 H,,). suppose 20.0 kmol of 
acetylene. 50.0 kmol of hydrogen, and 50.0 kmol of ethane arc charged into a batch reactor. 
Furthermore, suppose that after some time 30.0 kmol of hydrogen has reacted. How much of 
each species will be present in the reactor at the moment? 

Clearly, if you start with 50.0 kmol of H 2 and 30.0 kmol reacts, you will be left with 
[20.0 kmol HT | Also, if 30.0 kmol of H 2 reacts. 15.0 kmol of QH 2 also reacts (Why?), leaving 
you with (20.0 - 15.0) kmol CjHj - |5.Q kmol C;H»| . Finally, the 30.0 kmol of H; that reacts 
forms 15.0 kmol of QHs. which when added to the 50.0 kmol vou started with gives you 
ftS.li kmol t'jtq . 

More generally, if 24 (kmol of H2) react (where 2 is the stoichiometric coefficient of H2). 
we may follow the same reasoning and write 


"Hi ” <"Hj>0 ~ 2 4 
"CjHj “ ( B CjHi)o — 4 
"C.H, ” ("CjH,)o + 4 


Once you know how much hydrogen (or acetylene) reacts or how much ethane is formed, you 
can determine C from one of these equations and then determine the remaining component 
amounts from the other two equations. 

Next, we may generalize this result to any chemical reaction. To begin with, let us define a 
quantity to be the stoichiometric coefficient of the ith species in a chemical reaction, making 11 
negative for reactants and positive for products. For example, 

QH, + 2H ? — QH* => v CjHj - -1. - -2 vc,ii, “ +1 

Then if rtf) (or n, B ) is the moles (batch) or molar flow rate (continuous) of species 1 in the feed 
to a batch or continuous steady-state process. 

"1 - ">o *i4 or h t - A* I v,k (4.6-3) 


(Verify that this expression yields the previously given formulas for the acetylene reaction.) 
The quantity ( (or £), which has the same units as n (or A), is called the extent of reaction. If 
you know the iced quantities (n,. for all i ) and you also know any one of the n, values, you can 

calculate 4 by applying Equation 4.6-3 to the component for which n, is known. You can then 
calculate the remaining n, values by applying Equation 4.6-3 to the other species, substituting 
the known values of 4 . 

For example, consider the ammonia formation reaction: 

N 2 + 3H2 - 2NHj 


Suppose the feed to a continuous reactor consists of 100 mol/s of nitrogen. 300 mobs of hydro- 
gen. and 1 mob's of argon (an inert gas). From Equation 4.6-3. we may write for the reactor 
outlet flow rates 

itn, - 100 mobs - 4 
Aiij - 300 rnol/s - 34 
"Mi. - 2 i 
h a — 1 mobs 

If you know the exit flow rate of any component or the fractional conversion of nitrogen 
or hydrogen, you can calculate 4 and then the other two unknown outlet flow rates. Try it 
For a fractional hydrogen conversion of 0.60. calculate the outlet flow rate of hydrogen, the 
extent of reaction, and the outlet flow rates of nitrogen and ammonia. The last value should be 
120 mobs. 


The oxidation of ethylene to produce ethylene oxide proceeds according to the equation 

2 QH 4 + 0 2 — 2 C 2 H,0 

The feed to a reactor contains 100 kmol QH4 and 100 kmol 0 ? . 
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L Which reactant is limiting? 

2. What is the percentage excess of the other reactant? 

3. If the reaction proceeds to completion, how much of the excess reactant will be left; how 
much QH4O will be formed; and what is the extent of reaction? 

4. If the reaction proceeds to a point where the fractional conversion of the limiting reactant 
is 50%. how much of each reactant and product is present at the end. and what is the extent 
of reaction? 

5. If the reaction proceeds to a point where 60 kmol of O2 is left, what is the fractional 
conversion of C2H4? The fractional conversion of O2? The extent of reaction? 

CREATIVITY EXERCISE 

A single chemical reaction A — 2B. takes place in a batch reactor, with known initial quantities 
of A and B. Think of as many process variables as you can that might vary with the extent 
of reaction; then suggest means by which each of these variables might be measured in an 
experiment to determine the extent of reaction versus time. For example, the refractive index 
of the reaction mixture might vary’ with the mixture composition; the experiment would then 
be to pass a beam of light through the reaction vessel and measure the angle of refraction as a 
function of time. 

EXAMPLE 4.6-1 Reaction Stoichiometry 

Acrylonitrile is produced in the reaction of propylene, ammonia, and oxygen: 

CjHe + NHi + JOi — C,H,N + 3HjO 

The feed contains 10JJ molc% propylene. 12.0% ammonia, and 78.0% air. A fractional conversion 
of 30.0% of the limiting recant is achieved. Taking 100 mol of feed as a basis, determine which 
reactant is limiting, the percentage by which each of the other reactants is in excess, and the molar 
amounts of all product gas constituents for a 30% conversion of the limiting reactant. 

SOLUTION Haiti: 100 mol Feed 



ICO mol 


O.iCO cral CjH e rtT>:l 


0.120 nol NHyrrol 


0.793 ml 4irVn:I 3 


< 0.21 not O^'nO a* 
l 0.79 rrol N.<m)l Ur 


The feed to the reactor contains 

(nc,H,>) ” 10.0 mol 
("nh.Xi - 12.0 mol 


C,H,) 

n^Cmcr o 2 ) 

N-l 

C.H.NI 

H.OI 


, , 78.0 mol air 0.210 mol O. _ 

("o,Xi — 16.4 mol 

mol air 


- 12 . 0 / 10.0 - 1.201 
<"NH,/n C ,H)itodi - l/l - 1 j 
<no J /nc,H 4 )» - 16.4/10.0 - 1.641 . 
(no/nc^W. ~ 1-5/1 - 1.5 j ‘ 


= NHi is in excess (120 > 1) 
O* is in excess 


(1.64 > 1.5) 
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Since propylene is ted in less than stoichiometric proportion relative to the two other reactants. 
propylene Is the limiting reactanl. 

To determine the percentages by which ammonia and oxygen are in excess, we must hrst determine 
the stoichiometric amounts ol these reactants corresponding to the amount ol propylene in the leed 
(10 mol) and then apply Equation 4.6-1. 


( n NH>)rt»d> 

<-Ol»-* 


10.0 mol C,H, 

1 mol NH, 

10.0 mol C.H, 

1 mol C,H» 

1.5 mol 0 2 


1 mol C,H, 


1Q0 mol NH, 

- 15.0 mol Oj 


(% excess)sH, - 


(NH,> - (NH,) 


x 100% 


- (120 - 10.0)/ 10.0 X 100% - 

(% excess)^ - <16.4 - 15.0)/ 15.0 X 100% - 
U the fractional conversion of C,H« is 30%. then 

(»c,h,)«. - Q700(ne,H,X) - 


20% excess NH, 


9.3% excess O, 


7.0 mol C,He 


But from Equation 4.6-3. n c ,H, - 10.0 mol C,H t - %, The extent of reaction ts therefore ( 
3.0 mol. Then, also from equation 4.6-3. 


*sh, - 12.0 mol NH, - ( - 
no, - 164 mol Oi - l Sf - 
IICyHyS - ( 
ns, - (" N,>l 
muo - H 


90 mol NH, 
11.9 mol O, 

3.00 mol C,H,N 
61.6 mol N, 

90 mol H,0 


4.6c Chemical Equilibrium 

Two of the fundamental questions of chemical reaction engineering arc. given a set of reac- 
tive species and reaction conditions, (a) what will be the final (equilibrium) composition of 
the reaction mixture, and (b) how long will the system take to reach a specified state short of 
equilibrium? The field of chemical equilibrium thermodynamics concerns itself with the first 
question, and chemical kinetics deals with the second. 

Some reactions arc essentially irreversible: that is. the reaction proceeds only in a single 
direction (from reactants to products) and the concentration of the limiting reactant eventually 
approaches zero (although '‘eventually" could mean seconds for some reactions and years for 
others). The equilibrium composition for such a reaction is therefore the composition corre- 
sponding to complete consumption of the limiting reactant. 

Other reactions (or the same reactions at different conditions) arc reversible; reactants 
form products and products undergo the reverse reactions to reform the reactants. For example, 
consider the reaction in which ethylene is hydrolyzed to ethanol 

QH* + H 2 0 = C2H,OH 

If you start with ethylene and water, the forward reaction occur; then once ethanol is present, 
the reverse reaction begins to take place. As the concentrations of C 2 H 4 and H 2 O decrease, the 
rate of the forward reaction decreases, and as the C 2 HJOH concentration increases, the rate of 
the reverse reaction increases. Eventually a point is reached at which the rates of the forward 
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EXAMPLE 4.6-2 


SOLUTION 


and reverse reactions arc equal. At this point no further composition change takes place and 
the reaction mixture is in chemical equilibrium. 

A full discussion of the relations that can be used to determine equilibrium compositions 
of reactive mixtures is beyond the scope of this text; however, at this point you have enough 
knowledge to be able to calculate equilibrium compositions if the relations arc given to you. 
The next example illustrates such a calculation. 


Calculation of an Equilibrium Composition 
If the water-gas shift reaction. 

CO(g)-fH 2 0(g) = CO i (g)*-H J (g) 

proceeds to equilibrium at a temperature T (K). the mole fractions of the four reactive species satisfy 
the relation 

****•» - K(T , 

yco»ho 

where K(T) is the reaction equilibrium constant. At T - 1105 K. K - LOO. 

Suppose the feed to a reactor contains 1.00 mol of CO. 2.00 mol of H.O. and no CO, or Hj. and 
the reaction mixture comes to equilibrium at 1 105 K. Calculate the equilibrium composition and the 
fractional conversion of the hunting reactant. 


The strategy is to express all mole fractions in terms of a single variable ((.. the extent of reaction 
at equilibrium), substitute in the equilibrium relation, solve for and back-substitute to calculate 
the mole fractions and any other desired quantity. 

From Equation 4.6-3. 

nco = 1.00 mol - & (number of gram-moles of CO present at equilibrium) 

"HjO “ 2.00 mol - 6 

nco, - U 
n *h “ 6 
nuai - 3.00 mol 
from winch 

yco - (1.00 mol - 6)/3.00 mol 
>h,o - (200 mol - &)/3.00 mol 
jeo, - 6/3.00 mol 
>Hj - 6/3 00 mol 

Substitution of these expressions into the equilibrium relation (with K - 1.00) yields 


— H _ 1 oft 

*eo>HjO (1.00 mol &H200 mol £) 

This may be rewritten as a standard quadratic equation (verify) and solved to yield 6 
Hus quantity may in turn be substituted back into the expression for v, to yield 

JO - 0.111. >h,o - 0.444. ycOj - 0.222. - 0.222 


The limiting reactant in this case is CO (verify). At equilibrium. 

nco - (LOO - 0.667) mol - 0333 mol 
The fractional conversion of CO at equilibrium is therefore 

fco - (LOO - 0333) mol CO reacted/(1.00 mol CO fed) 


0.667 


0.667 mol. 
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In most chemical processes, reactants arc brought together with the object of producing a de- 
sired product in a single reaction. Unfortunately, reactants can usually combine in more than 
one way. and the product once formed may react to yield something less desirable. The result 
of these side reactions is an economic loss: less of the desired product is obtained for a given 
quantity of raw materials, or a greater quantity* of raw materials must be fed to the reactor to 
obtain a specified product yield. 



C 2 Hi + CjHft — CjH* • CH 4 

Since the object of the process is to produce ethylene, only the first of these reactions may be 
regarded as desirable; the second one consumes the reactant without yielding the desired prod- 
uct and the third consumes both the reactant and the desired product. The engineer designing 
the reactor and specifying operating conditions for it must consider not only how to maximize 
the production of the desired product (C 2 H 4 ), but also how to minimize the production of 
undcsircd by-products (CH 4 . C^H*). 

Hie terms yield and selectivity arc used to describe the degree to which a desired reaction 
predominates over competing side reactions. 


Held: 

moles of desired product formed 

(4.6-4) 

moles that would have been formed if there were 

no side reactions and the limiting reactant had 
reacted completely 



Selectivity: 

moles of desired product formed 
moles of undesued product formed 

(4.6-5) 


The yield defined by Equation 4.6-4 is always a fraction: it may also be expressed as a percentage 
by multiplying by 100%. If A is the desired product and B is an undesired product, one then 
refers to the selectivity of A relative to B. High values of the yield and selectivity signify that the 
undcsircd side reactions have been successfully suppressed relative to the desired reaction. 

Besides being defined by Equation 4.6-4. yield b also sometimes defined as moles of de- 
sired product divided by either moles of reactant fed or moles of reactant consumed in the 
reactor. For given feed and product compositions, the yields defined in these three manners 
may have completely different values, so that when you see a reference to a yield it b impor- 
tant to be aware of the working definition. 

The concept of extent of reaction can be extended to multiple reactions, only now each 
independent reaction has its own extent. If a set of reactions takes place in a batch or continuous 
steady -state reactor and *>(/ b the stoichiometric coefficient of substance 1 in reaction j (negative 
for reactants, positive for products), we may then write 

/ 

For a single reaction, thb equation reduces to Equation 4.6-3. 

For example, consider the pair of reactions in which ethylene is oxidized either to ethylene 
oxide (desired) or to carbon dioxide (undcsired): 

C 2 H 4 + \O z - C’HrO 


C 2 H 4 + 30 2 — 2CO 2 + 2H : 0 
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EXAMPLE 4.6-3 


SOLUTION 


The moles (or molar flow rates) of each of the five species involved in these reactions can be 
expressed in terms of the feed values and extents of reaction using Equation 4.6-6: 

(/iCjHjoul “ (»c,H,)o ~ ft ~ ft 
(«Q,)ou« - (n Oj ) 0 - 0.5*, ~ 3ft 
(nc,H,o)oat - (nc,H,o)o + ft 
("co* lout “ (nco,)o * 2 ft 
("HjO)out - (/IHjO)o + 2ft 

If values of any two outlet amounts arc given, the values of ft and ft may be determined 
from the corresponding two equations, and the remaining amounts may in turn be calculated 
from the remaining three equations. The next example illustrates this procedure. 


Yield and Selectivity in a Dehydrogenation Reactor 

The reactions 

CjHo — C^H* + H 2 
CjH» + H 2 — 2CH, 

take place in a continuous reactor at steady state. The feed contains 85.0 molc% ethane (CjH*) 
and the balance inerts (I). The fractional conversion of ethane is 0.501. and the fractional yield of 
ethylene is 0.471. Calculate the molar composition of the product gas and the selectivity of ethylene 
to methane production. 

Ante 100 mol Feed 


ICOirol 



0.8W nwl C 2 H e rtT>:4 


Cud C 2 h c ; 

O.IW nwl UtnU 


-.OrolC-HJ 


•UttrolCHj) 
OfCrrol I) 


From Equation 4.6-6. the outlet component amounts in terms of extents of reaction are as follows: 

m(mol CjH.) - 85.0 mol CjH* - ft - ft 
»»(mol CiHi) ■ ft 
m(mol Hi) - ft - ft 
n<(moI CH.) — 2ft 

ns (mol I) - 15.0 mol I 

Ethane Convert ion 


If the fractional conversion of ethane is 0.501. the fraction unconverted (and hence leaving the re- 
actor) must be (1 - 0.501). 


(1 - 0.501) mol CiH* unreacted 

85.0 mol CjH» fed 

mol C,H t fed 



- 42.4 mol CjH, - 85.0 mol QH, - ft - ft (1) 


Ethylene Yield 

maximum possible ethylene formed - 


85.0 mol CiH» fed 

1 mol CiH* 


1 mol C,He 


- 85.0 mol 




m - 0.471(85.0 mol CjH») - 40.0 mol C,H. - ft 
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Substituting 40.0 mol tor t, in Equation 1 yields & - 2.6 mol. Then 
»> - 6 “ 6 - 37-4 mol H 2 
n, - H; - 5.2 mol C'H, 
its - 15.0 mol I 

nu* - (424 * 40.0 + 37.4 + 5.2 + 15.0) mol - 140.0 mol 




Product: 


30.3% CjHs. 28.6% CjH,. 26.7% Hj. 3.7% CH,. 10.7% I 


selectivity - (40.0 mol C,H,)/(5.2 mol CH.) 


7.7 


molCjH* 
mol CH* 


Consider the following pair of reactions: 

A — 2B (desired) 

A — C (undcsircd) 

Suppose 100 mol of A is fed to a batch reactor and the final product contains 10 mol of A. 160 
mol of B. and 10 mol of C. Calculate 

1. The fractional conversion of A. 

2. The percentage yield of B. 

3. The selectivity of B relative to C 

4. The extents of the first and second reactions. 

4.7 BALANCES ON REACTIVE PROCESSES 

4.7a Balances on Molecular and Atomic Specks 

Figure 4.7-1 shows a flowchart for the dehydrogenation of ethane in a steady-state continuous 
reactor. The reaction is 

C 2 Ht — CjH. ♦ H 2 

One hundred kmoL’min of ethane is fed to the reactor. The molar flow rate of H 2 in the product 
stream is 40 kmol/min. 

A number of different balances could be written on this process, including balances on 
total mass. C 2 H6. C 2 Ri. and H 2 . Of these, only the first has the simple form input - output 
since the three given species all participate in the reaction, the balance equation for each of 
them must include a generation term (for QH, and H 2 ) or a consumption term (for CjH*). 

Notice, however, that balance equations may also be written for atomic carbon and atomic 
hydrogen, regardless of the molecular species in which the carbon and hydrogen atoms happen 
to be found. Balances on atomic species can be written input - output, since atoms can neither 
be created (generation — 0) nor destroyed (consumption - 0) in a chemical reaction. 

Before illustrating these balances, let us resolve an ambiguity. When we speak of a 
hydrogen balance, it could mean two completely different things: a balance on molecular 


TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 657) 





103 «md C-H^Anin 


40 kmal Hymn 
nJkrrol C,Hymn) 


■ijlkcrol C,H/mn» 

Figure 4.7-1 Dehydrogenation of ethane. 
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hydrogen (H 2 ). existing as an independent species, or a balance on total hydrogen (H). bound 
and unbound. We will henceforth use the terms molecular hydrogen balance and atomic hy- 
drogen balance to represent these two types of balances. 

Some of the balances that can be written for the process shown in Figure 4.7-1 arc as 
follows. (Recall that the general balance equation for a steady-state process is input » gen- 
eration - output t consumption.) 

Molecular Hi Balance: generation - output 

/ moi H; generated j _ „ ^ 


mol CjH*, consumed 


Gcn H , — 

u \ nun 

CiHt Balance: input - output + consumption 

100 mol CjHj . /molCjHt l 


+ Consc-H, 


C\H t Balance: generation - output 

_ /mol C2H4 generated 
Gcd c.h. I — 


Atomic C Balance: input - output 


100 mol C2H6 2 molC 
min 1 mol C 2 H* 


mol C2H6 2 mol C 
min 1 mol 


mol C2H4 


mol QHj 2 mol C 

+ii 2 . 

min 1 mol C2H4 


100 mol C/min - n, 4 n 2 
Atomic H Balance: input - output 

100 mol C2H6 6 mol H 40 mol H 2 2molH 
min 1 mol min 1 mol H 2 


mol C 2 H, 6 mol H mol QH. 4 mol H 

+«i +n 2 

min 1 mol QH* min 1 mol QH4 


600 mol H/min — 80 mol H/min + 6ni + 4n 2 

You could solve for «i and ri 2 either directly from the two atomic balances or by using the three 
molecular species balances in conjunction with the stoichiometric equation for the reaction. 

In general, systems that involve chemical reactions may be analyzed using (a) molecular 
species balances (the approach always used for nonrcactivc systems), (b) atomic species bal- 
ances. and (c) extents of reaction. Each approach leads to the same results, but any one of them 
may be more convenient for a given calculation so it is a good idea to become comfortable with 
all three. 

To carry out dcgrcc-of-frccdom analyses of reactive systems you must first understand the 
concepts of independent equations, independent species, and independent chemical reactions. 
We explain these concepts in the next section, following which we outline and illustrate the 
three approaches to reactive system balance calculations. 

4.7b Independent Equations, Independent Species 
and Independent Reactions 

When we first described dcgrcc-of-frccdom analysis in Section 4.3d, we said that the maximum 
number of material balances you can write for a nonrcactivc process equals the number of 
independent species involved in the process It is time to take a closer look at what that means 
and to see how to extend the analysis to reactive processes 
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The key concept is that of Independent equations. Algebraic equations arc independent if 
you cannot obtain any one of them by adding and subtracting multiples of any of the others 
For example, the equations 

(1] * + 2y — 4 

(2) 3j + 6> - 12 

arc not independent, because (2) — 3 X |1). In effect, they arc really the same equation. (Con- 
vince yourself by seeing what happens if you try to solve the two equations for x and > .) Simi- 
larly. the equations 

II) x + 2y — 4 

|2) 2. - j - 2 

13) 4y + i-6 

arc not independent, because |3) - 2 X (1) - (2). (Prove it.) 

If two molecular species are in the same ratio to each other wherever they appear in a process 
and this ratio is incorporated in the flowchart labeling, balances on those species will not be 
independent equations. Similarly, if two atomic species occur in the same ratio wherever they 
appear in a process, balances on those species will not be independent equations. 

For example, consider a process in which a stream of liquid carbon tetrachloride is vapor- 
ized into a stream of air. 


3./6AjCfrol N ? 1I 

AitaoiccunVd 


ntma o : ny 


3.76S,(m:l NJsl 

CCI,I«VW 

Afima ccuiiw) 


Since nitrogen and oxygen arc shown as being in the same ratio wherever they appear on the 
flowchart (3.76 mol N 2 /mol 0 2 ). you cannot count them as two independent species and so you 
may count only two independent molecular species balances in a degree -of-frccdom analysis — 
one for cither 0 2 or N 2 and one for CCI4. (Try writing separate 0 2 and N 2 balances and sec 
what you get.) 

Similarly, atomic nitrogen (N) and atomic oxygen (O) arc always in the same propor- 
tion to each other in the process (again 3.76:1) as arc atomic chlorine and atomic carbon 
(4 mol Cl/1 mol C). Consequently, even though four atomic species arc involved in this pro- 
cess. you may count only two independent atomic species balances in the dcgrcc-of-frccdom 
analysis— one for either O or N and one for cither C or Q. (Again, convince yourself that the 
O and N balances yield the same equation, as do the C and Cl balances.) 

Finally, when you arc using cither molecular spcdcs balances or extents of reaction to 
analyze a reactive system, the dcgrcc-of-frccdom analysis must account for the number of in- 
dependent chemical reactions among the species entering and leaving the system. Chemical 
reactions are independent if the stoichiometric equation of any one of them cannot be obtained 
by adding and subtracting multiples of the stoichiometric equations of the others. 

For example, consider the reactions 


ID 

A — 2B 

12) 

B — C 

131 

A — 2C 


These three reactions arc not all independent, since (3) - [1] ♦ 2 X |2). 
|1): A — 2B 
2 X (2): 2B — 2C 

[1) + 2 X [2): A ♦ 2B — 2B ♦ 2C => 


A — 2C ( - (3)) 
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However, any two of the reactions arc independent. (They must be. since each one involves at 
least one species that docs not appear in the other one.) 


TEST 1* A mixture of ethylene and nitrogen is fed to a reactor in which some of the ethylene is 

YOURSELF dimerized to butene. 

(Answers, p. 657) 


b, mil C.H^l 
S, mil Nj*i 

2C,H4 C*He 

How many independent molecular species arc involved in the process? How many inde- 
pendent atomic species arc involved? Prove the latter claim by writing balances on C. H. 
andN. 

2. Write the stoichiometric equations for the combustion of methane with oxygen to form 
(a) C0 2 and H 2 0 and (b) CO and H 2 0; and for the combustion of ethane with oxygen 
to form (c) C0 2 and H 2 0 and (d) CO and H 2 0. Then prove that only three of these four 
reactions arc independent. 


ICO nH 
0.60 mil C.H,'m:l 
0.40 b 



4.7c Molecular Species Balances 

If molecular species balances arc used to determine unknown stream variables for a reactive 
process, the balances on reactive species must contain generation and/or consumption terms. 
The dcgrcc-of-frccdom analysis is as follows: 

No. unknown labeled variables 

+ No. independent chemical reactions (as defined in Section 4.7b) 

— No. independent molecular species balances (as defined in Section 4.7b) 

— No. other equations relating unknown variables 
— No. degrees of freedom 

Once a generation or consumption tetm has been calculated for a species in a given reaction, 
the generation and consumption terms for all other spcdcs in that reaction may be determined 
directly from the stoichiometric equation. (We will shortly illustrate this determination.) One 
generation or consumption term must therefore either be specified or calculated for each in- 
dependent reaction, which is why each reaction adds a degree of freedom to the system. 

We will use the dehydrogenation of ethane (Figure 4.7-1) to illustrate the required proce- 
dures. The flowchart is shown again here for ease of reference. 



RFAnrft 


ICO kn>:J C^ytnir 


40 tool H^ton 
*.<tod CMJmln} 


I C-H*'nln) 


Degree- of- Freedom Analysis 

2 unknown labeled variables (ni,n 2 ) 

+ 1 independent chemical reaction 

— 3 independent molecular species balances (QHj. QHj. and H 2 ) 

— 0 other equations relating unknown variables 


— 0 degrees of freedom 
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The hydrogen balance will be used to determine the rate of hydrogen generation, and the 
outlet flow rates of ethane and ethylene will be calculated from the balances on those species. 
Notice how the ethane consumption and ethylene generation terms arc determined directly 
from the hydrogen generation term. 

Hj Balance: generation - output 

_ /kmol H« generated \ ..... 

GenH: ( ^ I - 40 kmol Hj/rnrn 

C 2 // 6 Balance input — output + consumption 

olQH^ 


ioo kmolQH, _ . ( 


min 


/ 


40 kmol H 2 generated 

1 kmol CjH<> consumed 

min 

1 kmol H? generated 


h, - 60 kmol QHj/min 


C t H, Balance generation - output 


40 kmol Hj generated 

1 kmol CjH* generated 

min 

1 kmol Hj generated 


- n 2 


C 2 Ha 


m - 40 kmol C;Hi/min 


4.7d Atomic Species Balances 

All balances on atomic species (C, H. O. etc.) take the form "input - output." since atomic 
species can neither be generated nor consumed in chemical reactions (as opposed to nuclear 
reactions). The number of degrees of freedom is determined directly by subtracting equations 
from labeled unknowns: no additional degrees of freedom arc contributed by the reactions. 
No. unknown labeled variables 

— No. independent atomic species balances (as defined in Section 4.7b) 

— No. molecular balances on independent nonrcactivc species 
— No. other equations relating unknown variables 
— No. degrees of freedom 

In the ethane dehydrogenation process, the two unknown flow rates will be determined from 
balances on atomic carbon and atomic hydrogen. 

Degree- of- Freedom Analysis 

2 unknown labeled variables 

— 2 independent atomic species balances (C and H) 

— 0 molecular balances on independent nonrcactivc species 

— 0 other equations relating unknown variables 

— 0 degrees of freedom 
C Balance: input - output 


100 kmol C 2 H* 

2 kmol C 

min 

1 kmol C 2 H* 


n,(kmol QH*) 

2 kmol C iij(kmol CjH.) 

2 kmol C 

(min) 

1 kmol CjHft (min) 

1 kmol QHj 


It 

ICO " l»i *f «2 


(I) 
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H Balance: input = output 


100 kmol CjHo 

6 kmol H 

40 kmol H 2 

2 kmol H 

min 

1 kmol C 2 H4 

min 

1 kmol H2 


n,(kmol QHo) 

6 kmol H 

n-(kmol QH4) 

4 kmol H 

(min) 

1 kmol QH 6 

(min) 

1 kmol QH, 


I! 

600 mol Hiinin — 80 mol H/inin + 6^! + 4 n 2 


( 2 ) 


Solving Equations (1) and (2) simultaneously yields the same solutions obtained with atomic 
species balances: 


— 60 kmol C 2 H*/min 


n 2 - 40 kmol C 2 H|/min 


4.7e Extent of Reaction 

The third way to determine unknown molar flow rates for a reactive process is to write expres- 
sions for each product species flow rate (or molar amount) in terms of extents of reaction using 
Equation 4.6-3 (or Equation 4.6-6 for multiple reactions), substitute known feed and product 
flow rates, and solve for the extents of reaction and the remaining reactive species flow rates. 
The dcgrcc-of-frecdom analysis follows: 

No. unknown labeled variables 

•f No. independent reactions (one extent of reaction for each) 

- No. independent reactive species 

(one equation for each species in terms of extents of reaction) 

- No. independent nonreaedve species (one balance equation for each) 

- No. other equations relating unknown variables 

— No. degrees of freedom 

In the dehydrogenation process (refer one final time to the flowchart), DF - 2 unknown vari- 
ables (ni.n 2 )» 1 indcpcndcntreaction-3independcntrcactivcspccics(C2H6.C2H4,H2) - 0. 
For the same process. Equation 4.6-2 (/», - n«, ♦ ►,£) for the three species in the process be- 
comes 


H 2 (*> - 1): 40 kmol H2»min - 4 => 4 - 40 kmol'min 


CfeHrfr 1): », - 100 kmol QH^/min - ( 


( = 40 


"i — 60 kmol C 2 H 6 i'min 


i = 40 kmol'min 

C2H4(*- - 1): *2-4 - 

Given that all three methods of carrying out material balances on reactive systems — 
molecular species balances, atomic species balances, and extents of reaction — necessarily yield 
the same results, the question is which one to use for a given process. There arc no hard and 
fast rules but we suggest the following guidelines: 


"2-40 kmol C2*mnin 


• Atomic species balances generally lead to the most straightforward solution procedure, 
especially when more than one reaction is invoiced. 

• Extents of reaction are convenient for chemical equilibrium problems and when equation- 
solving software is to be used. 
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EXAMPLE 4.7-1 


SOLUTION 


• Molecular species balances require more complex calculations than either of the other two 
approaches and should be used only for simple systems Involving one reaction. 

The next example illustrates all three approaches for a system involving two reactions. 
Incomplete Combustion of Methane 

Methane is burned with air in a continuous steady-state combustion reactor to yield a mixture of 
carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide, and water. The reactions taking place are 

CH, ♦ ’ O, — CO t 2H,0 (1) 

CH, * 20* — CO* ♦ 2H.O (2) 

The feed to the reactor contains 7.80 mole% CH.. 19.4% Or. and 72.8% N,. The percentage con- 
version of methane is 90.0%, and the gas leaving the reactor contains 8 mol CXVmol CO. Carry out 
a degree-of-freedom analysis on the process. Then calculate the molar composition of the product 
stream using molecular species balances, atomic species balances, and extents of reaction. 

Basis - 10C mo! Feed 


100 n»:l 

0.0 780 md 
0.194 md OJiTOl 
0.728 md N*lnM 



CH.) 

axOwdCO) 
8^olmd CO*) 

H-OI 

njjmd 0,) 
IN*I 


Degree-of-Freedom Analysis 

The analysis can be based on any of the three solution methods: 

• Molecular species balances (Section 4.7c). 5 unknown variables * 2 independent reactions 

- 6 independent molecular species balances (CH.. Q,. N*. CO. CO,. H,0) - 1 specified methane 
conversion - 0 degrees of freedom. 

• Atomic species balances (Section 4.7d). 5 unknown variables - 3 independent atomic species 
balances (C. H. O) - 1 nonrcactive molecular species balance (N,) - 1 specified methane 
conversion — 0 degrees of freedom. 

• Extents of reaction (Section 4.7e). 5 unknown labeled variables + 2 independent reactions 

- 5 expressions for n,(£) (i » CH*. Oj. CO. CO,. H,0) - 1 nonrcactive molecular species 
balance (N,) - 1 specified methane conversion - 0 degrees of freedom. 

Before balances are written, the specified methane conversion can be used to determine new.. 

90 % CH. Conversion: (10% remains unconverted) 

bch. - 0.100(7.80 mol CH. fed) - 0.780 mol CH, 


All three solution methods involve writing a balance on nitrogen (the nonreactive species in the 
process), so we may as well do that now as well. 

•V, Balance: input - output 

n Nl - 72.8 mol N, 


!« remains to determine next. nujO. and noj. We will proceed by each of the indicated methods. 


Molecular Species Balances 

As we mentioned before, this method is the most cumbersome when multiple reactions arc involved 
and we strongly recommend against using it. We present it here only for illustrative purposes (mainly 
to illustrate why we recommend against using it). 
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Each balance on a reactive species will contain a generation or consumption term. We will use the 
notation CcH,j(mol CH.) to denote the consumption ol methane in Reaction 1, GH,o! (mol H-O) to 
denote the generation of water m Reaction 2. and so oo. Note that any G and C term for a specified 
reaction may be expressed in terms of any other G or C term for the same reaction directly from 
the stoichiometric equation. For example, the generation of water in Reaction 1 may t 
in terms of the consumption of oxygen in that reaction as 

Oh, oi (mol H,0 generated in Reaction 2) 


- Co,i (mol Oi consumed in Reaction 2) X 


2 mol H-O generated 
1.5 mol O) consumed 


(Verify?) 


Since the balances on CO and CO, each involve the same unknown molar amount ("co>. we will 
begin with those balances Make sure you understand the form of each balance (like the CO balance, 
which simplifies to “output = generation"). 


CO Balance: output - generation 


BCO “ GCO! 


(3) 


COi Balance: output - generation 

8 "co ~ Geo,? (4) 

Since we know both the feed and output amounts of methane, a methane balance should involve 
only the two methane consumption terms (one for each reaction) as unknowns. Since C<h,.i can be 
expressed in terms of Gcoj and Cca^i can be expressed in terms of Gco,2. the CO. CO and CH* 
balances will yield three equations in three unknowns — nco. Gcoi. and Gco,j. 

CH, Balance: input - output 4- consumption 

7.80 mol CH. - 0.780 mol CH* + Cat,.i + Caq^ 

ICa^, = G c p, X (1 mol CH, consumed! mol CO generated) 

ICat,j = Geo,! X (1 mol CH* comumed' l mol CO, generated) 

7.02 mol CH* - Gcoi + Geo , 2 
|3 and 4 

7.02 mol CH. - nco + 8nco ” 9nco 


I' 


4 


"CO - 0.780 mol CO 


nco, - (8 X 0780) mol CO* - 624 mol CO, 


Equations 3 and 4 now yield 

Gcoj _ nco ” 0.780 mol CO generated 
Gc 0,2 ~ 8nco - 6.24 mol CO, generated 
Water and oxygen balances complete the calculation of the unknown flow rates 
HiO Balance: output - generation 
n H,0 " <0^0.1 + GhiOI 

_ 12 mol H,0 generated \ 12 mol H,0 generated 

COJ 1 1 mol CO generated J C M 1 mol CO. generated 


(5) 

( 6 ) 


— 


mol CO generated* G 


co,4 


6.24 mol COj generated 


im a o " 14.0 mol H 2 Q 
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O, Balance : output - input consumption 


"o* - 19.4 mol 0 2 — Cojj - 

„ /1.S mol O. consumed \ / 2 mol O- consumed \ 

" 194 mul °' " Cco ‘ 1,1 mol C'J generated) “ °«* | l mol Co. generated ) 

IjGcou 3 0.78J mol CO generated. Gco,i ■ 6.24 mol C0 2 generated 
no, - 5.75 mol 0 2 

In summary, the stack gas contains 0.780 mol CH,. 0.780 mol CO. 6.24 mol CO,. 14.0 mol HjO. 5.75 
mol O,. and 72.8 mol Nj. The molar composition ot the gas is therefore 


0.78% CH,.0.78% CO. 6.2% CO,. 14.0% H,0. 5.7% Oj. and 715% N, 


Atomic Species Balances 

Referring to the flowchart, we see that a balance on atomic carbon involves only one unknown 
(nco) and a balance on atomic hydrogen also involves one unknown (/ih.o). but a balance on atomic 
oxygen involves three unknowns. We will therefore write the C and H balances first, and then the 
O balance to deternune the remaining unknown variable, noj. All atomic balances have the form 
input - output. We will Just determine the component amounts; calculation of the mole fractions 
then follows as in the previous part. 

C Balance 


7.8 mol CH, 

1 mol C 


1 mol CH, 


0.78 mol CH, 

1 mol C 


1 mol CH, 


h 

1 

1 

8 

1 mol C 1 8n co (mot CO.) 

ImolC 


1 mol CO 

1 mol COj 




Solve for nco 


nco - 0.780 mol CO 




ncoj - 8nco - (8 X 0.780) mol C0 2 - 6.24 mol C0 2 

H Balance 




7.8 mol CH, 

1 4 mol H 

0.78 mol CH. 

4 mol H 


1 mol CH, 

1 mol CH, 


"Hjolmol H 2 0) 

2 mol H 


1 mol H.O 


nHjO - 14.0 mol H-O 


O Balance 


19.4 mol 0 2 

2 mol O no,(mol Oj) 

2 mol O A 0.78 mol CO 

1 mol O 


1 mol O, 

1 mol O, 

1 mol CO 


4 6.24 mol C0 2 

2 mol O ^ 14.0 mol H.O 

1 molO 


1 mol CO* 

1 mol IfeO 


no, = 5.75 mol O, 
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Hie flow rates are the same as those calculated with molecular balances (as they must be), only this 
calculation involves much less effort. 


Ex/mu of Reaction 


For the reactions 


CH. » J Oj — * CO + 2H,0 (1) 

CH, * 20, — * CO, + 2H,0 (2) 

Equation 4.6-6 (n, - n,u* 2 n/d) for the reactive species involved in the process yieUs the following 
five equations in five unknowns (&,(:. nco. m^o. no,): 

«**,(- 0.78 mol) - 7.80 mol 7.02 mol - & + {, (3) 

nco - & (4| 

nc o,(- 8nco) - 6 (5) 

"H,o - 2£ + 2£ (6) 

no, ~ 19.4 mol - - 26 (7) 


From Equation 4. 6 - nco, and trom Equation 5. 6 ' Snco- If these two expressions are substi- 
tuted into Equation 3. the resulting equation may be solved to yield 


nco - 0.78 mol CO 


nco, - 8nco - <8 X 0.780) mol CO, - 624 mo) CO, 


J^Equatic«.4andS 
6 * "co ” 0.78 mol 
6 * nco, ~ 624 mol 

1 SUbililule (or (i and 6 in Equal! 


"h,o - 14.0 mol H,Q 


no, ” 5.75 mol O, 


Once again the same flow rates have been calculated, so that the molar composition of the product 
gas must therefore also be the same. For this problem, atomic species balances provide the least 
cumbersome solution. 


TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 657) 


Methane is burned to form carbon dioxide and water in a batch reactor: 

CH« + 20, — C0 2 + 2H,0 

The feed to the reactor and the products obtained arc shown in the following flowchart 


ICO mol CH, 
2SO mol O, 


40 mil CH, 
130 mil O, 
00 mol CO, 
120 mil H,0 


L How much methane was consumed? What is the fractional conversion of methane? 

2. How much oxygen was consumed? What is the fractional conversion of oxygen? 

3. W'ritc the extent of reaction equation (4.6-3) for methane, oxygen, and CO 2 . Use each 
equation to determine the extent of reaction. |. substituting inlet and outlet values from 
the flowchart. 
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4. How many independent molecular specks balances can be written? How many indepen- 
dent atomic species balances can be written? 

5. Write the following balances and verify that they arc all satisfied. TTic solution of the first 
one is given as an example. 

<a) Methane. (I — O + C. 100 mol CHj in - 40 mol CH» out ♦ 60 mol CH 4 consumed) 

(b) Atomic oxygen (O). 

(c) Molecular oxygen (O2). 

(d) Water. 

(e) Atomk hydrogen. 

4.7f Product Separation and Recy cle 

Two definitions of reactant conversion arc used in the analysis of chemical reactors with product 
separation and recycle of unconsumcd reactants: 

_ „ _ . reactant input to process — reactant output from process ..... 

Ocerall Conversion: (4.7-1) 

reactant input to process 

, „ reactant input to reactor — reactant output from reactor _ , 

reactant input to reactor 

As usual, the corresponding percentage conversions are obtained by multiplying these quanti- 
ties by 100%. 

For example, consider the following labeled flowchart for a simple chemical process based 
on the reaction A — B: 


75 rtf Atatn 10O mc4 AVnin 

REACTOR 

25 fT>:4 AArln 

PROOUCT 

75 frol Brin In 

1 ' 

75 rt>;4 R-in 

JtrAr\RllUrt 

UNIT 

* 


J 2 IMI Mmn 


The overall conversion of A is from Equation 4.7-1: 


(75 mol Ai'min)u, — (0 mol'minl^, 
(75 mol A'imn)^ 


X 100% - 100% 


(lQ0molA. l min) 1 , | - (25molA l min,: <1 , _ ?5% 

(100 mol A/mm)* 

This example provides another illustration of the object of recycle. We have achieved com- 
plete use of the reactant for which we arc paying — the fresh feed — even though only 75% of 
the reactant entering the reactor is consumed before emerging. The reason the overall conver- 
sion is 100% is that perfect separation was assumed: any A that docs not react gets sent back to 
the reactor. If a lcss-than-pcrfcct separation were achieved and some A left with the product 
stream, the overall conversion would be less than 100%, although it would always be greater 
than the single-pass conversion. 

TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 657) 

EXAMPLE 4.7-2 

Propane is dehydrogenated to form propylene in a catalytic reactor: 

C,H, - QH, + H, 


What arc the overall and single-pass conversions for the process shown in Figure 4.5-1 on 
p. 110? 

Dehydrogenation of Propane 
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SOLUTION 


The process is to be designed for a 95% overall conversion of propane. The reaction products are 
separated into two streams: the first, which contains Hj. C)H*. and 0.555% of the propane that 
leaves the reactor, is taken off as product; the second stream, which contains the balance of the 
unrcacted propane and 5% of the propylene in the first stream, is recycled to the reactor. Calculate 
the composition of the product, the ratio (moles recyded^mole fresh feed), and the single-pass 
conversion. 

Bash .- 100 mol Fresh Fred 


Fn&niwd 
ICO irol CjHj 


,<t|(mol CjH,; ; 
n-Onol CjHg) J 


REACTOR 


RKytlc 


| n,fmol C,Hj) 
|mlmolCjHt) 
-..Onol H*! 


SEPARATOR 


A^Crrol CjH|J 
A,o<n«il C 3 H c ) {5% of b 7 I 


1 1 


Prcdort 

n,(mtf C,K,I (0.555X ot a,) 
A,0n<r CjHil 
".On a Hj) 


i I 


In terms of the labeled variables, the quantities to be calculated are the mole fractions of product 
stream components [nj (n, * b, 4- n 4 )] the recycle ratio [(n 9 + n lu )/l00 mol], and the single- 

pass conversion [100% X (n, - «i s )/»i,]. We must therefore calculate n,.n>. and n, through n B . As 
usual, we begin with the degree-of-freedom analysis to determine whether the problem is properly 
specified (i.e.. whether it is possible to solve it). 

Degree- of- Freedom Analysis 

When analyzing subsystems m which reactions occur (the overall system and the reactor), we will 
count atomic balances; for nonrcactivc subsystems (the recycle mixing point and the separation unit) 
we will count molecular species balances. 

• Overall system (the outer dashed box on the flowchart). 3 unknown variables (its. nr, ns) 2 
independent atomic balances (C and H) - 1 additional relation (95% overall propane conversion) 
=■ 0 degrees of freedom. We will therefore be able to determine n*. m. and n, by analyzing the 
overall system. Let us count these three variables as known at this point. 

• Recycle-fresh feed mixing point. 4 unknown variables (n*. mu. m. nr) — 2 balances (CjH,. CjH*) 
=■ 2 degrees of freedom. Since we do not have enough equations to solve for the unknowns 
associated with this subsystem, we proceed to the next one. 

• Reactor. 5 unknown variables (m through ns) — 2 atomic balances (C and H) 3 degrees of 

freedom. No help here. Let us consider the remaining unit. 

• Separator. 5 unknown variables («,. n,. n s . n iu ) (n 6 through n M are known from the overall 

system analysis) - 3 balances (C,H 4 . C,H*. H 2 ) 2 additional relations (n, - 0.0055Sn,. n 1(l * 

0.05ni) =5 0 degrees of freedom. 

We can therefore determine the five given variables associated with the separator and then return 
to analyze cither the mixing point or the reactor; in cither case we can write two atomic balances to 
solve for the two remaining unknowns (n, and n 2 ). thereby completing the solution. (In fact, not all 
of the system variables are required by the problem statement so we will be able to stop well short 
of the full analysis.) The calculations follow, beginning with the analysis of the overall system. 

95% Overall Fropane Conversion ( =y 5% unconverted) 

m = 005(100 mol) - 5 mol C.H* 

We are left with two overall system atomic balances to write. An H balance involves both re- 
maining unknowns (n> and n») but a C balance involves only m; we therefore begin with the latter 
balance. 
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Overall C balance 

(100 mol C,H,X3 mol CVmol C,!^) - K(mol C,H„)1(3 mol C'moi C,H,) 

♦ In, (mol C,H*)]<3 mol CVmol C,H,) 

n, = 5 mol 


nr - 95 mol CjHe 


Oi erall H Balance (Fill in units) 

(100)(8) - n t (8) * m(6) 
The product therefore contains 


m = 5 mol. m = 95 mol 

i(2> = = = ' — 


- 95 mol H, 


5molC,H B 
95molC,H 6 
95 mol H, 


26molc%C,H B 
48.7 mole% C,^ 
48.7 mole% H, 


Given Relations Among Separator Variables 

«, = Smol 
ne - O.0O555n ( = 


n, - 900 mol C,H* 


"10 " 0.0500nr 


95 1 


mo - 4.75 mol CjH* 


Propane Balance About Separation Unit 

n, = 500 mol m = 5 mol 


n, - 895 mol C.H, 


We could continue writing balances about the separation unit to determine the values of n, and 
"5 but there is no reason to do so. since these values were not requested in the problem statement. 
The only value still to be determined is that of m. which can be calculated from a propane balance 
about the mixing point. 

Propane Balance About Mixing Point 

100 mol + n t - n, — 


n, - 995 mol C,H, 


We now have all the variable values we need. Hie desired quantities arc 

In, *■ mo) mol reevek "» ° 895 mo1 - * 4 7S mo1 
- 1UU mol tresh teed => 


9.00 


mol recycle 
mol tresh feed 


Single-pass conversion - — — — X 1(0% 


995 mol. o, = 900 mol 


"l 


9.6% 


Consider what is happening in the process just analyzed. Only about 10% of the propane 
entering the reactor is converted to propylene in a single pass; however, over 99% of the un- 
consumcd propane in the reactor effluent is recovered in the separation unit and recycled back 
to the reactor, where it gets another chance to react. The net result is that 95% of the propane 
entering the process is converted and 5% leaves with the final product. 

In general, high overall conversions can be achieved in two ways: (a) design the reactor to 
yield a high single-pass conversion, or (b) design the reactor to yield a low single-pass conver- 
sion (c.g.. 10%. as in the preceding example), and follow it with a separation unit to recover and 
recycle unconsumed reactant. If the second scheme is used, the reactor must handle a larger 
throughput, but it takes a much larger reaction volume to achieve a 95% conversion than a 
10% conversion in a single pass. The lower single-pass conversion consequently leads to a de- 
crease in the cost of the reactor. On the other hand, the savings may be offset by the cost of 
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R<c*f:le Purs* stream 



50 mc4 C>H 4 a<5 
Seftrant 

Figure 4.7-2 Process with recycle and purge. 

the separation process unit and the pump, pipes, and fittings in the recycle line. Hie final design 
would be based on a detailed economic analysis of the alternatives 


4.7g Purging 

A problem may arise in processes that involve recycling. Suppose a material that enters with 
the fresh feed or is produced in a reaction remains entirely in a recycle stream, rather than 
being carried out in a process product. If nothing were done about this situation, the substance 
would continuously enter the process and would have no way of leaving; it would therefore 
steadily accumulate, making the attainment of steady state impossible. To prevent this buildup, 
a portion of the recycle stream must be withdrawn as a purge stream to rid the process of the 
substance in question. 

The flowchart shown in Figure 4.7-2 for the production of ethylene oxide from ethylene 
illustrates this situation. The reaction is 2 QHj * 0 2 — 2 C2H4O. A mixture of ethylene and 
air constitutes the fresh feed to the process. Hie effluent from the reactor passes to an absorber 
and is contacted with a liquid solvent. All of the ethylene oxide is absorbed into the solvent. Hie 
gas stream leaving the absorber, which contains nitrogen and unrcacted ethylene and oxygen, 
is recycled to the reactor. 

If there were no nitrogen (or any other inert and insoluble substance) in the feed, there 
would be no need for a purge stream. Hie recycle would contain only ethylene and oxygen; 
the fresh feed would contain just enough of these substances to make up for the amount lost 
in the reaction, and the system would be at steady state. However, there is nitrogen. It enters 
the system at a rate of 113 moll's and leaves the system at the same rate in the purge stream. If 
the system were not purged, nitrogen would accumulate at this rate until something — probably 
unpleasant— occurred to shut down the process. 

Material balance calculations on systems involving recycle and purge follow the proce- 
dures given in previous sections. When labeling the flowchart, note that the purge stream and 
the recycle stream before and after the purge takeoff all have the same composition. 

TEST A reaction with stoichiometry A — - B takes place in a process with the following flowchart: 

YOURSELF 

(Answers, p. 657) 
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1. What is the overall conversion of A for this process? What is the single-pass conversion? 

2. The separation unit and recycle pump and piping arc expensive. Why not eliminate them 
and sell the effluent from the reactor as is? Alternatively, why not keep the separator but 
discard the bottom stream instead of recycling it? 

3. Suppose a trace amount (say. 0.1%) of an inert material C is contained in the fresh feed 
and all of it stays in the bottom effluent stream from the separation unit (and so is recy- 
cled). Why would the process eventually shut down? What would you have to do to get it 
to work? 

4. Why not design the reactor to produce 10 mol A and 50 mol B from 60 mol A in a single 
pass, thereby eliminating the need for the separation and recycle? 


EXAMPLE 4 . 7-3 Recycle and Purge In the Synthesis of Methanol 


© 

E.crclop»dio 

cuuJtme* 


Methanol is produced in the reaction of carbon dioxide and hydrogen: 

CO, + 3 H, — CH,OH * H.O 

The fresh feed to the process contains hydrogen, carbon dioxide, and 0.400 molc% inerts (1). The 
reactor effluent passes to a condenser that removes essentially all of the methanol and water formed 
and none of the reactants or inerts. The latter substances are recycled to the reactor. To avoid buildup 
of the inerts in the system, a purge stream is withdrawn from the recycle. 

The feed to the reactor (not the fresh feed to the process) contains 28.0 mole% CO*. 
70.0 mole% H,. and 2.00 molc% inerts. The single-pass conversion of hydrogen is 60.0%. Cal- 
culate the molar flow rates and molar compositions of the fresh feed, the total feed to the reactor, 
the recycle stream, and the purge stream for a methanol production rate of 155 krnol CHiOHfa. 


SOLUTION 


Basis: 100 mol Combined Peed to the Reactor 


", 1 m M 


VmoO 


4 CQjUttll 
■ 9 '(m:l M ? I>:1| 

(1 - - x**il (rrol ttaoO 


x*~{ro1 COjtacJ) 
xW/nc4 tfetneO 

x^rrolCOyrrrf) 
x*<*nc4 H 7 *nd> 

<1 - *sc - *w) (n»:J Itad) 



ICOrol 

RCACTOfl 


-OSILN'itF. 

>«! TO CO.YtxO 

0.280 rol CO,toc4 


n x { rrol C0 2 ) 


CO-ra, in>:< HyTT>:4) n 7(Y0 _ 


nifrmi H-3 


0X0403 mc4 Ur d 

0.020 rol !.Yi>:4 


2 0 nwl 1 



nj rrttl O^CW) 

HjQ) 


%C r **«jO H 0 


As a general rule, the combined feed to the reactor is a convenient stream to use as a basis of calcu- 
lation for recycle problems when the stream composition is known. We will therefore temporarily 
ignore the specified methanol production rate, balance the flowchart for the assumed base, and then 
scale the process to the required extent. In terms of the labeled variables, the problem statement will 
be solved by determining no. «oc. m, *se. *sh. *j. and n, for the assumed basis, then scaling up m. 
100 mol (fed to reactor), n, . and n, by the factor (155 kmol CHiOHihynj. 


Degree-of -Freedom Analysis 

In the analysis that follows, we will count molecular species balances for all systems. (We could 
equally well use atomic species balances or the extent of reaction.) Note that the reaction occurs 
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within the overall system and die reactor subsystem and so must be included in the degree-of- 
treedom analyses for both systems. 

• Oterall system. 7 unknowns (no. *ic. nj .m.n-, isc. «sh) + 1 reaction - 5 independent balances 
(CO,. Hr. L CHiOH. H,0) =5 3 degrees of freedom. Since we do not have enough equations 
to solve for the number of unknowns in the overall system, we check subsystems to sec if one can 
be found with zero degrees of freedom. 

• Recycle-fresh feed mixing point. 5 unknowns (no.«cc.n..»»c.«5H) ~ 3 independent balances 
(CO,. H,. I) =• 2 degrees of freedom. 

• Reactor. 4 unknowns (m. »,.»>.««) + 1 reaction - 4 independent balances (CO,. H,. CH,OH. 
H,0)-1 single-pass conversion 0 degrees of freedom. We will therefore be able to determine 
ni.nj. ns. and m and proceed from there. 

Notice that we only subtracted four balances and not one for each of the five species. The reason 
is that when we labeled the outlet flow of 1 as 10 mol. we implicitly used the balance on I ( input - 
output ) and so can no longer count it in the degree-ol-freedom analysis. We will use the same 
reasoning in the analysis of the condenser. 

• Condenser. 3 unknowns (n 5 . i^. i^,) - 3 independent balances (CO,. H,. I) =n 0 degrees of 
freedom. We may now presume that n s ,x x . and x M are known. 

In this analysis we presumed that we knew n,. n,. n s . and it, from the reactor analysis, and since 
we used the methanol and water balances when we labeled the bottom product stream we only 
counted three available balances in the degree-of-frecdom analysis. 

• Furge-recyde splitting point. 2 unknowns (n,.n p ) - 1 independent balance — > 1 degree of 
freedom. Since the labeled component mole fractions are the same in all three streams in this 
subsystem, balances on all three species reduce to the same equation (try it and sec). 

• Recycle-fresh feed mixing point (revisited). 3 unknowns (nj. no. «>) — 3 independent balances 
=0 0 degrees of freedom. We can now determine (ns. jjc. and «*)• 

• Furge-recycle splitting point (revisited). 1 unknown (n p )-l independent balance = 0 degrees 
of freedom. The final unknown variable can now be calculated 

The solution procedure will therefore be to write balances on the reactor, then the condenser, then 
the fresh feed-recycle mixing point, and finally the purge-recycle splitting point. The flowchart may 
then be scaled up by the required amount to obtain a methanol production rate of 155 kmol/h. The 
calculations follow. 

Reactor Analysis 

We will use molecular balances. Recall that the stoichiometric reaction is 

CO, + 3H, — CH,OH -f H,0 

60V. Single-Foss H, Conversion : ( => 40% is unconverted and emerges at the reactor outlet) 
n, - 0.40(70.0 mol H, fed) - 28.0 mol H, 

H s Balance: consumption - input - output 

Cons Hl - (70.0 - 28.0) mol H, - 42.0 mol H, consumed 
CO, Balance: output - input - consumption 

_ 42.0 mol H, consumed 1 mol CO, consumed 

m - 28.0 mol CO, - i 14.0 mol CO, 

3 mol H, consumed 

CHsOH Balance: output - generation 

42.0 mol H, consumed 1 mol CH.OH generated A 

n, * — 14.U mol CHjOri 

3 mol H, consumed 

HiO Balance: output - generation 

42.0 mol H, consumed 1 mol H,0 generated ... . ,, _ 

n, — ~ 14. U mol H,(J 

3 mol H, consumed 
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Condenser Analysis 

Total Mole Balance: input - output 

"l + n 2 4- », + n, + 2.0 mol - n, * n, + n s 
I . n, = 28.0 mot. a, = n, = i, = 14.0 mol 
n» - 44.0 mol 

CO, Balance: input - output 


Jjni = 14.0 mol. n ( = 44.0 mol 
x x - 0.3182 mol CO./mol 
H, Balance: input - output 


ni - ns«5H 


280 mol. i 


44.0 mol 


- 0.6364 mol COj/mol 

11 

x, » 1 - x x - «5j| — 0.04545 mol L'mol 
treih Feed-Recycle Mixing Folm Analysis 
Total Mole Balance: input - output 

n, + n, - 100 mol 
I Balance: input - output 

*,(0.00400) + *,(0.04545) - 20 mol 1 
Solving these two equations simultaneously yields 

- 61.4 mol fresh leed. n, - 38.6 mol recycle 
CO, Balance: input - output 

flu «oc * n,x sc - 28.0 mol COj 

I In, = 61.4 mol. n, = 386 mol. x K = 0.3182 mot CO^mot 


«oc - 0.256 mol COj/mol 


«uh - (1 - xoc - xu) - 0.740 mol Hi/mol 


Recyde-Furge Splitting Folnl Analysis 
Total Mole Balance: input - output 


n, - n, ■*! 


n, = 44.0 mol. n, = 386 mol 


n P - 5.4 mol purge 


Flowchart Scaling 


For the assumed basis ol 100 mol Iced to the reactor, the production rate ot methanol is n, - 14.0 
mol CH,OH. To scale the process to a methanol production rate ol 155 kmol CH,OH'h. we multiply 
each total and component molar flow rate by the factor 


155 kmol CHjOFLh 


11.1 kmolh 
mol 
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Hie mole tractions remain unchanged by the sealing. The results follow. 


Variable 

Basis Value 

Sealed Value 

Fresh feed 

61.4 mol 

25.6 molc% CO. 

74.0 mole% H 2 

0.400 mole % I 

681 kmolh 

25.6 mole% COj 

74.0 molc% Hi 

0.400 mole % I 

Feed to realtor 

100 mol 

28.0 molc% COj 

70.0 molc% H ; 

2.0 mole % I 

11 10 kmolh 

28.0 molc% CX) 2 

70.0 mole% H. 

2.0 mole % I 

Recycle 

38.6 mol 

31.8 mole% CO, 

63.6 molc% Hj 

4.6 mole % I 

428 kmolh 

31.8 mo!e% CO. 

63.6 molc% H* 

4.6 mole % I 

Purge 

5.4 mol 

31.8 molc% C0 2 

63.6 molc% Hj 

4.6 mole % I 

59.9 kmolh 

31.8 molc% C0 2 

63.6 mole% H 2 

4.6 mole % I 


4.8 COMBUSTION REACTIONS 

Combustion — the rapid reaction of a fuel with oxygen — is perhaps more important than any 
other class of industrial chemical reactions, despite the fact that combustion products (C0 2 , 
HjO, and possibly CO and S0 2 ) arc worth much less than the fuck burned to obtain them. 
The significance of these reactions lies in the tremendous quantities of energy they release — 
energy that is used to boil water to produce steam, which is then used to drive the turbines that 
generate most of the world’s electrical power. 

The job of designing power generation equipment usually falb to mechanical engineers, 
but the analysis of combustion reactions and reactors and the abatement and control of envi- 
ronmental pollution caused by combustion products like CO. C0 2 . and S0 2 arc problems with 
which chemical engineers arc heavily involved. In Chapter 14. for example, we present a case 
study involving the generation of electricity from the combustion of coal and removal of SO 2 
(a pollutant) from combustion products. 

In the sections that follow, we introduce terminology commonly used in the analysis of 
combustion reactors and discuss material balance calculations for such reactors Methods of 
determining the energy that can be obtained from combustion reactions arc given in Chap- 
ter* 

4.8a Combustion Chemistry 

Most of the fuel used in power plant combustion furnaces is either coal (carbon, some hydro- 
gen and sulfur, and various noncombustible materiab). fuel oil (mostly high molecular weight 
hydrocarbons, some sulfur), gaseous fuel (such as natural gas, which is primarily methane), or 
liquefied petroleum gas, which is usually propane and’or butane. 
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When a fuel is burned, carbon in the fuel reacts to form either CO, or CO. hydrogen 
forms HiO. and sulfur forms SO,. At temperatures greater than approximately 1800°G some 
of the nitrogen in the air reacts to form nitric acid (NO). A combustion reaction in which CO 
is formed from a hydrocarbon is referred to as partial combustion or incomplete combustion 
of the hydrocarbon. 

Examples: 


CIO; - CO- 


Complctc combustion of carbon 


CjHs + 50 2 — 3C0 2 + 4H 2 0 
CjH* + \Oi — 3 CO + 4 H 2 O 
CS 2 f 3 Oj — CO, f 2SO, 


Complete combustion of propane 
Partial combustion of propane 
Complete combustion of carbon disulfide 


Perry's Chemical Engineer's Handbook provides a thorough discussion of fuels and combus- 
tion. 4 

For obvious economic reasons, air is the source of oxygen in most combustion reactors 
Dry air has the following average molar composition: 


n 2 

78.03% 

o 2 

20.99% 

Ar 

0.94% 

CO. 

0.03% 

H 2 . He. Nc. Kr. Xc 

0.01% 


ico.oo% 


Average molecular weight — 29.0 


In most combustion calculations, it is acceptable to simplify this composition to 79% N 2 , 21% 
0 2 = 79 moles N 2 /21 moles 0 2 - 3.76 moles Nj/molc 0 2 . 

The term composition on a wet basis is commonly used to denote the component mole 
fractions of a gas that contains water, and composition on a dry basis signifies the component 
mole fractions of the same gas without the water. For example, a gas that contains 333 mole% 
COj. 33.3% N 2 . and 33.3% H.O (wet basis) contains 50% CO, and 50% N 2 on a dry basis. 



When the flow rate of a gas in a stack is measured, it is the total flow rate of the gas including 
water; on the other hand, common techniques for analysing stack gases provide compositions 
on a dry basis. You must therefore be able to convert a composition on a dry basis to its cor- 
responding composition on a wet basis before writing material balances on the combustion 
reactor. The procedure to convert a composition from one basis to another is similar to the 
one used to convert mass fractions to mole fractions and vice versa given in Chapter 3: assume 
an amount of the stack gas (c.g., 100 mol of wet gas if composition on a wet basis is known or 
100 mol of dry’ gas if a dry basis composition is known), calculate how much of each component 
is present, and use this information to calculate mole fractions on the desired basis. 


EXAMPLE 4.8-1 Composition on Wet and Dry Bases 
L Wet Basis => Dry Basis. 

A stack gas contains 60.0 mole% N., 15.0% COj, 10.0% O*. and the balance H,0. Calculate the 
molar composition of the gas on a dry basis 


'R. H. Perry and D. W Greco. Ed*. Perry's ChemUal Envnters Handbook. 7ih Edition, McGraw-Hill, Sew 
York. 1997. pp. 27- > through 27-51. 
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SOLUTION 


SOLUTION 


Hotly- 100 mol Wei Gat 

60.0 mol N, 

15.0 mol C0 2 

10.0 mol O, 

85.0 mol dry gas 


60.0 _ 

5£o 

15.0 _ 

STo 

10.0 

S£o 

2. Dry Barit =9 Wei both. 

An Orsal analysis (a technique for stack analysis) yields the following dry basis composition: 

N, 65% 

COj 14% 

CO 11% 

Oj 10% 

A humidity measurement shows that the mole fraction of HjO in the stack gas is 0.0700. Calculate 
the stack gas composition on a wet basis. 



boils: 100 lb-moles Dry Got 


0.0700 


lb- mole HjO 
lb-mole act gas 


C3 0.930 


lb- mole dry gas 
lb-mole wet gas 


I 

0.0700 lb-mole HjO.'lb-molc wet gas lb-mole HjO 

0.930 lb-mole dry gas/lb-mole wet gas “ ” lb-mole dry gas 


Hence the gas in the assumed basis contains 


100 lb-moles dry gas 

Q0753 lb-mole HjO 


lb-mole dry gas 


100 lb-moles dry gas 

0.650 lb-mole Nj 


lb-mole dry gas 


(100X0.140) lb- moles COj 
<100)(0110) lb-moles CO 
<100)(0.100) lb-moles Oj 


7.53 lb-moles H-O 

65.0 lb-moles Nj 

14.0 lb-moles CO, 
1L0 lb-moles CO 
1Q0 lb-moles O, 
107.5 lb-moles wet gas 


The mole fractions of each stack gas component may now easily be calculated: 


7.53 lb-moles H,0 lb-mole H-O 

YHj0 _ 1073 lb-moles wet gas " lb-mole wet gas’" - 
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TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 657) 


L What is the approximate molar composition of air? What is the approximate molar ratio 
of N 2 to 0 2 in air? 

2. A gas contains 1 mol H 2 . 1 mol 0 2 . and 2 mol H 2 0. What is the molar composition of this 
gas on a wet basis? On a dry basis? 

3. A flue gas contains 5 molc% H 2 0. Calculate the ratios 

(a) kmol flue gaskmol H 2 0. 

(b) kmol dry flue gaskmol flue gas 

(c) kmol HiOkmol dry flue gas 


4.81) Theoretical and Excess Air 


If two reactants participate in a reaction and one is considerably more expensive than the other, 
the usual practice is to feed the less expensive reactant in excess of the valuable one. This has 
the effect of increasing the conversion of the valuable reactant at the expense of the cost of the 
excess reactant and additional pumping costs. 

The extreme ease of an inexpensive reactant is air. which is free. Combustion reactions 
arc therefore invariably run with more air than is needed to supply oxygen in stoichiometric 
proportion to the fuel. The following terms arc commonly used to describe the quantities of 
fuel and air fed to a reactor. 


Theoretical Oxygen: The moles (batch) or molar flow rate (continuous) of Oj needed for com- 
plete combustion of all the fuel fed to the reactor, assuming that all carbon in the fuel is 
oxidized to CO 2 and all the hydrogen is oxidized to H 2 0. 

Theoretical Air: The quantity of air that contains the theoretical oxygen. 

Excess Air The amount by which the air fed to the reactor exceeds the theoretical air. 

„ . _ . . (moles airfed - (moles air)«*o,co:u 

Percent Excess Air (moles ai,)^^ X ,0 ° % <4,8 * ,) 

If you know the fuel feed rate and the stoichiometric equation(s) for complete combustion of 
the fuel, you can calculate the theoretical 0 2 and air feed rates If in addition you know the 
actual feed rate of air. you can calculate the percent excess air from Equation 4.8-1. It is also 
easy to calculate the air feed rate from the theoretical air and a given value of the percentage 
excess: if 50% excess air is supplied, for example, then 

(moles air)( t d “ 1-5 (moles air)Q*oi C ncni 


EXAMPLE 4.8-2 Theoretical and Excess Air 


One hundred molh of butane (C,H„) and 5000 mobh of air are fed into a combustion reactor. 
Calculate the percent excess air. 


SOLUTION First, calculate the theoretical air from the feed rate of fuel and the stoichiometric equation for 

complete combustion of butane: 


C«Hio * $02 


4 CO, *5 H>0 


("o J )o.««a " 


100 mol C*Hiu 

6.5 mol O, requited 

h 

mol CtHio 


- 650 


mol O, 




650 mol Oi 

4.76 mol air _ i 

h 

mol Oj 


mol air 
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Hence 


% excess air - x 100% - 50tt f.... 3l>94 X 100% - 


T 


1 U 5 T 


61.6% 


H instead you had been given 61.6% excess air. you could have calculated the feed rate of air as 
(n„)w - 1.616(n„),w«« a i - 1.616(3094 moL’h) - 5000 moL’h. 


Two points of confusion often arise in the calculation of theoretical and excess air. both of 
which arc caused by ignoring the definitions of these terms. 

L The theoretical air required to burn a given quantity of fuel does not depend on how much 
Is actually burned. The fuel may not react completely, and it may react to form both CO 
and CO2. but the theoretical air is still that which would be required to react with all of 
the fuel to form CO2 only. 

2. The value of the percent excess air depends only on the theoretical air and the air feed rate 
and not on how much O 2 is consumed in the reactor or whether combustion is complete or 
partial. 


TEST Methane bums in the reactions 

CH« + 2O2 — CO2 + 2 HjO 
CH. + ’O2 — CO * 2 H2O 
One hundred molh of methane is fed to a reactor. 

L What is the theoretical O2 flow rate if complete combustion occurs in the reactor? 

2. What is the theoretical 0 2 flow rate assuming that only 70% of the methane reacts? 

(Careful!) 

3. What is the theoretical air flow rate? 

4 If 100% excess air is supplied, what is the flow rate of air entering the reactor? 

5. If the actual flow rate of air is such that 300 mol 0>fh enters the reactor, what is the percent 
excess air? 

CREATIVITY EXERCISES 

L Years ago it was common to operate boiler furnaces with air fed in 20% excess or more, 
while today improved boiler designs enable the use of 5-10% excess air. Cite as many 
possible negative consequences as you can think of for the air-to-fucl feed ratio being (a) 
too low and (b) too high. 

2. The costs of petroleum and natural gas have increased dramatically since the early 1970s, 
and there is some question about their continued long-term availability. List as many al- 
ternative energy” sources as you can think of. being as creative as you can. and then go 
back and suggest possible drawbacks to each one. 

4.8c Material Balances on Combustion Reactors 

The procedure for writing and solving material balances for a combustion reactor is the same 
as that for any other reactive system. Bear in mind these points, however 

L When you draw and label the flowchart, be sure the outlet stream (the stack gas) includes 
(a) unreacted fuel unless you arc told that all the fuel is consumed, (b) unrcactcd oxygen, 
(c) water and carbon dioxide, as well as carbon monoxide if the problem statement says 
any is present, and (d) nitrogen if the fuel is burned with air and not pure oxygen. 


© 



Ira! trs-x/ef— 
fcuien 


YOURSELF 
(Answers p. 657) 
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EXAMPLE 4.8-3 


SOLUTION 


2. To calculate the oxygen feed rate from a specified percent excess oxygen or percent excess 
air (both percentages have the same value, so it doesn't matter which one is stated), first 
calculate the theoretical 0 2 from the fuel feed rate and the reaction stoichiometry for 
complete combustion, then calculate the oxygen feed rate by multiplying the theoretical 
oxygen by (1 •* fractional excess oxygen). 

3. If only one reaction is involved, all three balance methods (molecular species balances, 
atomic species balances, extent of reaction) arc equally convenient. If several reactions 
occur simultaneously, however — such as combustion of a fuel to form both CO and CO 2 — 
atomic species balances are usually most convenient. 


Combustion of Ethane 


Ethane is burned with 50% excess air. The percentage conversion of the ethane is 90%; of the ethane 
burned, 25% reacts to form CO and the balance reacts to form CO ; . Calculate the molar composition 
of the stack gas on a dry basis and the mole ratio of water to dry stack gas. 


Basis: 100 mol CjHt Fed 


ICO r 


IC 2 H, 


50% 

* 

0.21 sol OyVnrt 
0.79 ml I 


-,lnol C,He> 

Oj) 

/uliml COI 
«,tnul CO. I 
«,i™i H 2 0) 


C 2 H* ♦ ^0 2 2C0 2 ♦ 2HQ 

C2H4 ♦ y0 2 — • 2C0 ♦ 3H 2 0 


Notes 

L Since no product stream mole fractions are known, subsequent calculations are easier if indi- 
vidual component amounts rather than a total amount and mole fractions arc labeled. 

2. The composition of air is taken to be approximately 21 mole% O 2 . 79 mok% Nj. 

3. If the ethane reacted completely, m would be omitted. Since excess air ts supplied. O 2 must 
appear in the product stream. 

4. In material balance calculations on combustion processes it ts reasonable to assume that nitro- 
gen is inert— that ts to neglect the trace amounts of NO. NOi. and N 2 O, (collectively referred 
to as NO.) that might form in the burner. On the other hand, in environmental impact stud- 
ies NO, may not automatically be neglected; trace amounts of nitrogen oxides may have little 
impact on the nitrogen balance but may have a significant polluting effect if they arc released 
into the atmosphere. 

Degree-of- Freedom Analysis 

7 unknowns (no. m ns) 

- 3 atomic balances (C. H. O) 

- 1 N 2 balance 

- 1 excess air specification (relates no to the quantity of fuel fed) 

- 1 ethane conversion specification 

- 1 COCO, ratio specification 


0 degrees of freedom 
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50% Excess Air 


("Oi)a«c«u ” 


100 mol QH, 

3.50 mol 0 2 


1 mol CjH, 


- 350 mol O , 


|S0% excess air 
021m - 1.50(350 mol Oj) = n, - 2500 mol air ted 
90% Ethane Conversion: ( => 10% unre acted) 

», - 0100(100 mol CjHe fed) - I 


10.0 mol CjH* 


0900(100 mol CjH* fed) - 900 mol QH. react 


25% Conversion to CO 


<025 X 90.0) mol CjH, react to form CO 

2 mol CO generated 


1 mol CjHe react 


45.0 mol CO 


Nitrogen Balance: output » input 

ft, - 0.79(2500 mol) - 

Atomic Carbon Balance: input - output 


1975 mol Nj 


100 mol CjH, 

2 mol C _ n,(mol CjH,) 

2 mol C n 4 (mo! CO) 

1 mol C 


1 mol C,H, 

1 mol C 2 H* 

1 mol CO 


ns (mol COj) 

ImolC 


1 mol CO, 


m = 10 mol 
n. = 45 mol 


ns - 135 mol CO. 


Atomic Hydrogen Balance: input - output 


100 mol CjH. 

6 mol H _ 10 mol C,H, 

6 mol H ^ n«(mol H 2 0) 

2 mol H 


ImolQH, 

1 mol C.H, 

1 mol H.O 




Ite - 270 mol HjO 


Atomic Oxygen Balance: input - output 


525 mol Oj 

5 

1 

s 

n 

0 

1 
c* 

2 mol O ^ 45 mol CO 

1 mol O 


1 mol Oj 

1 mol O. 

1 mol CO 


135 mol CO, 

2 mol O 



ImolCOj 

n, - 232 mol 0 2 




270 mol H ; 0 

1 mol O 


1 mol HjO 
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EXAMPLE 4.8-4 


SOLUTION 


Hie analysis ot the stack gas is now complete. Summarizing: 

- 10 mol QH, 

*2 - 232 mol Oj 
n, - 1974 mol N, 
r_ - 45 mol CO 

ns - 135 mol CO; 
2396 mol dry gas 
+*, - 270 mol H»Q 
2666 mol total 


Hence the stack gas composition on a dry base is 


>1 

10 mol C 2 H« 

- 0.00417 B0,ClH * 


2396 mol dry gas 

mol 

V. 

232 mol Oj 

- 00970 m ° IOj 

J2 

2396 mol dry gas 

mol 

V 

1974 mol Nj 

- 0.824 m0lNj 


2396 mol dry gas 

mol 

Vi 

45 mol CO 

-0019 mOlC0 


2396 mol dry gas 

mol 

>x 

135 mol CO. 

- 0.0563 5*“* 

j* 

2396 mol dry gas 

mo! 


and the mole ratio ol water to dry stack gas a 

270 mol HjO 
2396 mol dry stack gas 


0.113 


mol HjO 
mol dry stack gas 


If a fuel of unknown composition is burned, you may be able to deduce something about 
its composition by analyzing the combustion products and writing and solving atomic species 
balances. Hie procedure is illustrated in the next example. 


Combustion of a Hydrocarbon Fuel of Unknown Composition 


A hydrocarbon gas is burned with air. The dry-basis product gas composition ts 15 mole % CO. 6.0% 
COj. 8.2% Oj. and 84.3% N 2 . There is no atomic oxygen in the fuel. Calculate the ratio of hydrogen 
to carbon in the fuel gas and speculate oo what the fuel might be. Then calculate the percent excess 
air fed to the reactor. 


Bails: 100 mol Product Gas 

Since the molecular composition of the fuel is unknown, we label its atomic species composition. We 
also recognize that since the fuel is a hydrocarbon, water must be one of the combustion products. 


"rfmst c> 

«H*™i K> 


A,(ma an 


0.21 mil Oj'TOl 
0.79 m:l N;rtn:l 


100 ma Ciy gas 
0.015 mil COWaCiy gas 
0.060 mil CO»*nol «y gas - 
0.082 mil 0,ma «ry gas 
0.843 mil Mjfrel dry gas J 

»,<msl H fi> 
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c + o, - 

2C + O, • 
4H + Oj 


CO, 

- 2 CO 
-2HjO 


Degree-of- Freedom Analysis 


4 unknowns (im.nc, *>•.»-) 

-3 independent atomic balances (C. H. O) 

-1 Ni balance 

— 0 degrees of freedom 

A solution procedure that does not require solving simultaneous equations is as follows: 


JV, Balance 


0.79n. - (100)(0.843) mol N- 


n. = 1067 mol air 


Atomic C Balance nc ” 


100 mol 0015 mol CO ImolC 
mol 1 mol CO 


. *■ (103X0. 060)(1) mol C 


no - 7.5 mol C 


Atomic O Balance 0.21n.(2) - «.<!) -* 100f(0.015)(l) + (.060)(2) *• (0.082)(2)] mol O 


106.7 mo! 


n. - 14.9 mol H-O 


Atomic H Balance 


r-t — . It. = 14.9 mol 

n„ - b»(2) :■ n H - 29.8 mol H 


C/H Ratio In the Fuel 12 . 

nc 


29.8 mol H 


- 3.97 mol Hi’mol C 


The fuel composition may therefore be described by the formula (CHi*t)n. 

Since there is only one hydrocarbon for which the ratio of H to C is close to 3.97 — that is. CH* — 
»e may conclude in this case that the fuel is essentially pure methane, peihaps with trace amounts 
of other hydrocarbons. [If we had obtained, say. rh/hc “ 2 . »e could have gone no further than to 
label the fuel as (CH,|„; from the information given, there would have been no way to distinguish 
between CjH*. C»Ha. a mixture of CHt and C,H,. and so on.] 

Percent Excess Air 

We must ttrst determine the theoretical oxygen required to consume the carbon and hydrogen in the 
fuel. The reactions may be written as 

C + Oi — COi 
4H <• O? — 2H,0 


, . 7.5 mol C 1 mol Oj 29.8mo)H lmolO, 

(no.)a.««.j + — - 14.95 mol O, 

1 mol C 4 mol H 


(no,)i« - 0.21(106.7 mol air) - 22.4 mol O, 

% excess air - ~ . ( " u » >a ~ l x 100% - 122 * . X 100% 


49.8% excess air 
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4.9 SOME ADDITIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 
ABOUT CHEMICAL PROCESSES 

The methods we present in this chapter and the rest of the text arc applied universally in the 
chemical process industry. There arc several features of industrial processes that tend not to 
show up in textbooks, however. You will find out about them as soon as you go to work as a 
chemical engineer, but it could be helpful to know about them in advance. 

• Textbook processes always work the way they arc designed to work. In practice, unexpected 
occurrences are common, especially when processes arc first run. 

• Textbook process variables arc measured with relatively high precision. In practice, every 
measurement introduces an error. 

• The invisible people who run textbook processes never do anything wrong. Real process 
operators and managers, being human, sometimes make mistakes. 

• In textbooks you always have exactly the data you need to determine what you want to know, 
no matter how complex the problem may be. In practice, you may not have all the data you 
need and may find it necessary to use approximate correlations and make assumptions based 
on common sense and experience. 

• In textbooks, the closure of every steady-state material balance (defined as (output/input) X 
100%1 is 100%. In practice, measurement imprecision and inaccurate assumptions may lead 
to closures that differ — possibly significantly — from 100%. Also, in practice there is no such 
thing as true steady state: variable values always fluctuate or drift to some extent. 

• Textbook problems usually have one and only one correct answer, and your job is to follow 
prescribed procedures to determine it In practice you may have trouble even defining what 
the real problem is. and once you have defined it you can usually find a variety of solutions, 
each of which has advantages and disadvantages. Making the choice involves considerations 
of technological capability, short-range profit, long-range profit, safety, environmental pro- 
tection. and ethics. Textbooks provide little help with this type of problem. 

Since our purpose in this text is to help you to develop skills in certain basic methods of 
chemical process analysis, we have intentionally omitted most of the complicating factors that 
can make industrial processes so difficult to manage. Once you have mastered the basics, you 
can start learning how to adjust for the complications. 


EXAMPLE 4.9-1 Material Balances In Process Design and Process Operation 



Methyl ethyl ketone (MEK) is to be recovered from a gas mixture containing 20.0 mole% MEK and 
80.0 molc% N, at 85° C and 3.5 atm. In a proposed process design, a stream of this mixture ts fed 
to a condenser at a rate of 500 L/s and is cooled at constant pressure, causing most of the MEK to 
condense. 


Vaw r diluent 



1 

r<*C). 3.5 atm 

5COUZ 

■ » 

CONC€NS£R 


20 mcte% M£K(mpor) 



BO N > 



BVC. 3.5 atm l 

Uquti cmi <kn sac* 


MEKOlqiM) 


The design engineer (a) converts the volumetric flow rate of the feed stream to a molar flow rate 
using the ideal gas equation of state, an approximate relationship between the pressure, temperature, 
volumetric flow rate, and molar flow rate of a gas (Chapter 5); (b) specifies a condenser tempera- 
ture of lS’C; (c) calculates the mole fraction of MEK in the vapor product using Raoult's law — an 
approximate relationship between the compositions of liquid and vapor phases in equilibrium with 
each other at a specified temperature and pressure (Chapter 6): and (d) calculates the molar flow 
rates of the vapor and liquid products from nitrogen and MEK balances (input - output). The 
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SOLUTION 


(48.7 mot's) 


SCO LA 

(W.6 HTW48) 


0.200 nwl 
0.800 rrwl U&Ttc 
85'C. 3.5 rfm 


Krtr>:< 



<0.021 irol WEKrtT>:<) 
<0.979 irol N^iTOl) 
15*C, 3.5 atm 


<10.9 mol MEXUW 


Vyabte 
••• specie 
<•*•> caiculsfed 


Values without parentheses are specified quantities and those with parentheses are calculated. 

A condenser is then installed and run at the design temperature and pressure. The volumetric flow 
rates of the feed stream and the vapor and liquid product streams are measured with rotameters (see 
p. 46). and the MEK mole fractions in the feed and vapor effluent streams arc measured with a gas 
chromatograph. The feed stream flow rate ts set to 500 liters'* and enough time is allowed to pass for 
the product stream rotameter readings to reach steady levels. The feed and product gas flow rates 
are then converted to molar flow rates using the ideal gas equation of state, and the product liquid 
flow rate is converted to a molar flow rate using a tabulated MEK density and the moleeular weight 
of MEK. Here are the results. 


326 Ui 
<48.3 mctA) 


SCO LA 
<59.6 mol's) 


Dl WEKrtr»:< 
0 . 8 CO irol N^mol 
85*C. 3.5 atm 



0.063 me* MEKMol 
0.937 me* HJmc* 
15*C. 3.5 atm 


VartaMos 




0.570 LA 


6.4 r 


I MEK0X* 


rromjr&j 

cakulited 


L Calculate the MEK balance closures for the condenser design and the cxperunental condenser. 
2. List possible reasons for the differences between the design predictions and the experimental 
values of the output stream variables and for the failure of the experimental system balance to 
close. 


L Material balance closures. 

Design 

MEK in - (59.6 moLs)(O-20O mol MEKmol) - 11.9 mol MEKS 
MEK out - (48.7 moLs)(a.021 mol MEKmol) * 10.9 mol MEK/s - 11.9 mol MEK's 




Closure - X 100% - X 100% - 

MEK in 11.9 mol's 


100% closure 


The nitrogen balance closure is also 100% (verify). 

Experiment 

MEK in - (59.6 mol/s)(0.200 mol MEKmol) - 11.9 mol MEK's 
MEK out - (48.3 mols)(0.063 mol MEKmol) + 6.4 mol MEK's - 9.44 mol MEK's 


11 


MEK out „„„ 9.44 mol/s 

aom ’ "meKTJT X ,00% " TTymoTs X l< ° % ’ 


79% closure 


The nitrogen balance closure is 95% (verify). 

2. Possible reasons for differences between design values and experimental values. 


• Human errors. Instrument errors, and random data scatter. Plant or laboratory personnel 
arc responsible for setting and maintaining the process operating conditions, reading the 
feed and product stream flowmeters, and drawing samples of the product gas and analyzing 
them. Any error that any of these individuals makes could lead to errors in measured variable 
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values and values calculated from them. Moreover, any measured value (e.g.. an input or out- 
put stream volumetric flow rate, the mole fraction ol MEK in the teed or vapor product stream, 
any stream temperature or pressure) is subject to errors due to a faulty instrument (e.g.. a mal- 
functioning or poorly calibrated flowmeter or gas chromatograph) or random data scatter. 

• Impurities In the feed. The design calculations acre based on an assumption that the feed 
contains only MEK vapor and nitrogen. Impurities present in the feed could react with the 
MEK. or they could condense and affect the vapor-liquid equilibrium distribution of MEK 
in the products. 

• Incorrect assumption of steady state . Closure should be expected only after the system 
reaches steady state, so that input — output. In the experimental run. steady slate was 
declared when the operator could no longer see changes in the outlet stream rotameter 
readings It is possible that the flow rates were still changing but the rotameter was not 
sensitive enough to show the changes It is also possible that MEK was still accumulating in 
the system — for example, by adsorbing on the container walls — and much more time would 
be required for the buildup to be complete. 

• Incorrect assumption that MEK Is not reactive. If MEK undergoes a reaction in the 
system — decomposition, lor example, or reaction with something on the reactor wall— then 
input - output + consumption. The output would then necessarily be less than the input 
and the balance would not close. 

• Errors due to approximations In the experimental data analysis. Several potential errors 
were introduced when the measured volumetric flow rates were converted to molar flow 
rates. Volumetric gas flow rates were converted using the ideal gas equation of state, which 
is approximate, and the volumetric liquid flow rate was converted using a tabulated density 
that may not have been measured at the system temperature. Also, the fact that a physical 
property value has been published is no guarantee that it is correct. 

• Approximations In the design analysis. Like the ideal gas equation of state. Raoult’s law is 
an approximation that may be excellent or seriously in error, depending on the experimental 
process conditions. 

There are other possibilities, but you get the idea. The point is that no matter how carefully you 
design a process, you cannot predict exactly what the real process will do. Approximations and as- 
sumptions must be made for every process design; closures on real process material balances are 
never exactly 100%; nothing can be measured with complete accuracy; and everyone sometimes 
makes mistakes. 

Experienced design engineers know these things and account for them with overdesign factors. If 
they calculate that they need a 2500-liter reactor, they might order a 3000-liter or 3500-liter reactor to 
make sure they have enough reactor capacity to meet both current and anticipated product demands 
The more uncertainties in the design or the projected product demand, the greater the overdesign. 
A large part of what engineers do involves reducing the uncertainties and thus lowering the required 
overdesign, resulting in major reductions in equipment purchase and maintenance costs 


4.10 SUMMARY 

Every chemical process analysis involves writing and solving material balances to account for 
all process species in feed and product streams This chapter outlines and illustrates a systematic 
approach to material balance calculations. The procedure is to draw and label a flowchart, 
perform a degrcc-of-frccdom analysis to verify that enough equations can be written to solve 
for all unknown process variables, and write and solve the equations. 

• The general balance equation is 

input + generation — output — consumption — accumulation 

A differential balance applies to an instant ol time and each term is a rate (mass/time or 
molcsi'timc). An integral balance applies to a time interval and each term is an amount (mass 
or moles). Balances may be applied to total mass, individual species, or energy. (They may 
also be applied to momentum, but we will not consider momentum balances in this text.) 
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• For a differential balance on a continuous process (material flows in and out throughout 
the process) at steady-state (no process variables change with time), the accumulation term 
in the balance (the rate of buildup or depletion of the balanced species) equals zero. For an 
integral balance on a batch process (no material flows in or out during the process), the input 
and output terms equal zero and accumulation - initial input — final output. In both eases, 
the balance simplifies to 

inpul + generation — output *■ consumption 

If the balance is on total mass or on a nonrcactivc species, the equation simplifies further to 

input — output 

• A process stream on a flowchart is completely labeled if values or variable names arc as- 
signed to one of the following sets of stream variables: (a) total mass flow rate or total mass 
and component mass fractions; (b) mass flow rates or masses of each stream component: (c) 
total molar flow rate or total moles and component mole fractions; and (d) molar flow rates 
or moles of each stream component. If a total amount or flow rate or one or more component 
fractions are known for a stream, use (a) or (c) to incorporate the known values into the label- 
ing. If neither the total nor any fractions are known, using <b) or ( d ) (component amounts or 
flow rates) often leads to easier algebra. Volumetric quantities should be labeled only if they 
arc either given or requested in the problem statement. A flowchart is completely labeled if 
every stream is completely labeled. 

• A basis of calcnlation for a process is an amount or flow rate of one of the process streams. If 
two or more stream flow rates or amounts arc given in the problem statement, they constitute 
the basis of calculation. If one is given, it may be assumed as a basis but it may also be 
convenient to assume another basis and then scale the flowchart to the specified value. If no 
flow rates or amounts arc given, assume one as a basis, preferably an amount of a stream 
with known composition. 

• To perform a degree-of-freedom analysts on a single-unit nonreactive process, count un- 
known variables on the flowchart, then subtract independent relations among them. The 
difference, which equals the number of degrees of freedom for the process, must equal zero 
for a unique solution of the problem to be determinable. Relations include material balances 
(as many as there arc independent species in the feed and product streams), process specifi- 
cations. density relations between labeled masses and volumes, and physical constraints (c.g.. 
the sum of the component mass or mole fractions of a stream must add up to 1 .) 

• To perform a degree -of-frecdom analysis on a multiple-unit process, perform separate anal- 
yses on the overall process, each process unit, each stream mixing or stream splitting point, 
and. if necessary, on combinations of process units. When you find a system with zero de- 
grees of freedom, assume that you can solve for the unknown variables in the feed and out- 
put streams for that system; then, considering those variables as known, try to find another 
system with zero degrees of freedom. This procedure helps you to find an efficient solution 
procedure before you undertake time-consuming calculations. 

• Once you have written the system equations for a process, you may solve them either manu- 
ally or using an equation-solving computer program. If you solve system equations manually, 
write them in an order that minimizes the number that must be solved simultaneously, starting 
with equations that only involve one unknown variable. 

• Recycle is a common feature of chemical processes. Its most common use is to send unused 
raw materials emerging from a process unit back to the unit. Overall system balances are usu- 
ally (but not always) convenient starting points for analyzing process with recycle. A purge 
stream is withdrawn from a process when a species enters in the process feed and is com- 
pletely recycled. If this species were not removed in the purge, it would keep accumulating 
in the process system and eventually lead to shutdown. 

• The limiting reactant in a reactive process is the one that would be completely consumed if 
the reaction proceeded to completion. All other reactants must either be fed in stoichiometric 
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proportion to the limiting reactant (the feed rates arc in the ratio of the stoichiometric co- 
efficients) or in excess of the limiting reactant (in greater than stoichiometric proportion 
toil). 

• The theoretical requirement for an excess reactant is the amount required to read completely 
with the limiting reactant Ihc percentage excess of the rcadant is 

' V CXCC4S _ amount fed — amount theoretically required 
amount theoretically required 

Tie percentage excess depends only on the feed rates of the excess and limiting reactants 
and on their stoichiometric coefficients; it does not depend on how much actually reacts or 
on anything else that happens in the rcador. 

• Ihc fractional conversion of a rcadant is the ratio of amount readed to amount fed. The 
fradional conversions of different rcadants arc generally different unless the rcadants arc 
fed in stoichiometric proportion. 

• The extent of reaction, I (or £ for a continuous process), is a species-independent quantity 
that satisfies the equation 

n, - »i, 0 + or hi - h, 0 + 



PROBLEMS 4.1. 


4.2. 


where n,D («, u ) is the number of moles (molar flow rate) of species i in the feed to the re- 
actor. n, (iij) is the number of moles (molar flow rate) of species i in the stream leaving the 
reador. and », is the stoichiometric coefficient of species i (negative for reactants, positive 
for produds and zero for nonrcactivc species). The units of | (£) arc the same as those of 
n (ii). If you know the inlet and outlet amounts or flow rates of any rcadivc species, you 
can determine 4 or £ by applying this equation to that species. You may then substitute the 
calculated value into the equations for the other species in the stream leasing the rcador to 
determine the amounts or flow rates of those species. 

• You may analyze reactive processes using (a) molecular species balances (the only method 
used for nonrcactivc processes), (b) atomic species balances or (c) extents of reaction. Molec- 
ular spcdcs balances on rcadivc processes are often cumbersome; they must include gener- 
ation and consumption terms for each species, and one degree of freedom must be added 
for each independent reaction. Atomic spcdcs balances have the simple form input - out- 
put and arc usually more straightforward than either of the other two methods. Extents of 
reaction are particularly convenient for reaction equilibrium calculations. 

• Combustion is a rapid rcadion between a fuel and oxygen. The carbon in the fuel is oxidized 
to C0 2 (complete combustion) or CO (partial combustion) and the hydrogen in the fuel 
is oxidized to water. Other species in the fuel like sulfur and nitrogen may be partially or 
completely converted to their oxides. Combustion rcadions arc carried out commercially 
either to generate heat or to consume waste products. 

Note. This would be a good time to work through Interactive Tutorial #3. In the problems that 
follow, you can use E-Z Solve to solve sets of equations quickly. 

Water enters a 2.0&-m» tank at a rate of 6.00 kg/s and is withdrawn at a rate of 3.00 kgfe The tank is 
initially half full. 

(a) Is this process continuous, batch, or semibatch? Is it transient or steady state? 

«b> Write a mass balance for the process (see Example 4.2-1). Identify the terms of the general 
balance equation (Equation 4.2-1) present in your equation and state the reason for omitting 
any terms. 

(e) How long will the tank take to overflow? 

A liquid-phase chemical reaction A — B takes place in a well-stirred tank. The concentration of 
A in the feed is Cao (moUm’). and that in the tank and outlet stream is C* (moL'm’). Neither con- 
centration varies with time. The volume of the tank contents is V(m s ) and the volumetric flow rate 
of the inlet and outlet streams is v (m’/s). The reaction rate (the rate at which A is consumed by 
reaction in the tank) is given by the expression 

rfmol A consumed^) — *VC A 


where * is a constant. 
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(a) Is this process continuous, batch, or semibatch? Is it transient or steady-state? 

<b> What would you expect the reactant concentration C A to equal if * - 0 (no reaction)? What 
should it approach if * — « (infinitely rapid reactioo)? 

(e> Write a differential balance on A. stating which terms in the general balance equation 
(accumulation - input * generation - output - consumption) you discarded and why you 
discarded them. Use the balance to derive the following relation between the inlet and outlet 
reactant concentrations: 


r- — 

A 1 + kV/i 


Verify that this relation predicts the results in part (b). 

4.3. A liquid mixture of benzene and toluene contains 55.0% benzene by mass. The mixture is to be 
partially evaporated to yield a vapor containing 85.0% benzene and a residual liquid containing 
10.6% benzene by mass 

(a) Suppose the process is to be carried out continuously and at steady state, with a feed rate of 100.0 
kgih of the 55% mixture. Let m,(kgh) and rni(kg'h) be the mass flow rates of the vapor and liquid 
product streams respectively. Draw and label a process flowchart, then write and solve balances 
on total mass and on benzene to determine the expected values of m» and mi. R>r each bal- 
ance. state which terms of the general balance equation (accumulation - input * generation - 
output - consumption) you discarded and why you discarded them. (See Example 4.2-2.) 

(b) Next, suppose the process is to be carried out in a closed container that initially contains 100.0 kg 
of the liquid mixture. Let m,(kg) and nt,(kg) be the masses of the final vapor and liquid phases, 
respectively. Draw and label a process flowchart, then write and solve integral balances on total 
mass and on benzene to determine m v and m t . For each balance, state which terms of the general 
balance equation (accumulation - input * generation - output - consumption) you discarded 
and why you discarded them. 

(e) Returning to the continuous process, suppose the evaporator is built and started up and the 
product stream flow rates and compositions are measured. The measured percentage of benzene 
in the vapor stream is 85% and the product stream flow rates have the values calculated in part 
(a), but the liquid product stream is found to contain 7% benzene instead of 10.6%. One possible 
explanation is that a mistake was made in the measurement. Give at least five others. [Think 
about assumptions you made in obtaining the solution of part (a).J 

4.4. Draw and label the given streams and derive expressions for the indicated quantities in terms of 
labeled variables. The solution of part (a) is given as an illustration. 

(a) A continuous stream contains 40.0 mole% benzene and the balance toluene. Write expressions 
for the molar and mass flow rates of benzene, ns (mol C*H«/s) and mu (kg C,H,/s). in terms of 
the total molar flow rate of the stream. ii(moL's). 


Solution 

•Krnols) 

0.400 mol CtHtAnol 
0.600 mol C-Ha/mol 


0.400n(mol Ce Hai's) 


0.400ii(mol C b HJ 

781 g C 4 H, 


mol 


31.2n(g C 6 HaS) 
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(b) Ibe feed lo a batch process contains equimolar quantities ot nitrogen and methane. Write an 
expression for the kilograms of nitrogen in terms of the total moles n(mol) of this mixture. 

<c> A stream containing ethane, propane, and butane has a mass flow rate of 100.0 Write an 
expression for the molar flow rate of ethane, be (lb-mole CjHs/h). in terms of the mass fraction 
of this species, ie. 

(d) A continuous stream of humid air contains water vapor and dry air. the latter contairung ap- 
proximately 21 mole% Oi and 79% N» Wnte expressions for the molar flow rate of Or and 
for the mole fractions of HjO and 0> in the gas in terms of m (lb-mole H«Oi‘s) and n; (lb-mole 
dry air/s). 

(e) The product from a batch reactor contains NO. NO., and NjO,. The mole fraction of NO is 
0.400. Write an expression for the gram-moles of N;0. in terms of n(mol mixture) and vno,(mol 
NOj/mol). 

4.5. (a) Draw a flowchart for the catalytic dehydrogenation of propane from the description of this pro- 
cess that begins Section 4.3a. Label all feed, product, and connecting streams between units. 

(b> Write dear statements of the overall objective of the process and the functions of each of the 
process units (the preheater, the reactor, the absorption and stripping towers, and the distillation 
column). 

4.6. A distillation column is a process unit in which a feed mixture is separated by multiple partial vapor- 
izations and condensations to form two or more product streams. The overhead product stream is 
nch in the most volatile components of the feed mixture (the ones that vaporize most readily), and 
the bottom product stream is rich in the least volatile components. 

The following flowchart shows a distillation column with two feed streams and three product 





(a) How many independent material balances may be written for this system? 

«b> How many of the unknown flow rates and/or mole fractions must be specified before the others 
may be calculated? (See Example 4.3-4. Abo. remember what you know about the component 
mole fractions of a mixture — for example, the relationship between xi and >j.) Briefly explain 
your answer. 

(c) Suppose values are given for mi and >•. Give a series of equations, each involving only a single 
unknown, for the remaining variables. Circle the variable for which you woukl solve. (Once a 
variable has been calculated in one of these equations, it may appear in subsequent equations 
without being counted as an unknown.) 

4.7. Liquid extraction is an operation used to separate the components of a liquid mixture of two or more 
species. In the simplest case, the mixture contains two components: a solute (A) and a liquid solvent 
(B). The mixture is contacted in an agitated vessel with a second liquid solvent (C) that has two key 
properties: A dissolves in it and B is immiscible or nearly immiscible with it. (For example. B may 
be water. C a hydrocarbon oil. and A a species that dissolves in both water and oil.) Some of the A 
transfers from B to C and then the B-rich phase (the raffinate) and the C-rich phase (the extract) 
separate from each other in a settling tank. If the raffinate is then contacted with fresh C in another 
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stage, more A will be transferred trom it This process can be repeated until essentially all ot the A 
has been extracted trom the B. 

Shown below is a flowchart ot a process in which acetic acid (A) b extracted trom a mixture ot 
acetic acid and water (B) into 1-hexanol (C), a liquid immiscible with water. 


m : lsC,H ;i OHnunl m,l0lnln) 




(a) What is the maximum number ot independent material balances that can be written tor this 
process? 

(b> Calculate m c . mg. and m H . using the given mixture teed rate as a basis and writing balances in 
an order such that you never base an equation that involves more than one unknown variable, 
(e) Calculate the difference between the amount of acetic acid in the teed mixture and that in the 
03% mixture, and show that it equals the amount that leaves in the 9.6% mixture. 

(d> Acetic acid is relatively difficult to separate completely trom water by dBtillation (sec Problem 
4.6) and relatively easy to separate from hexanol by distillation. Sketch a flowchart of a two-unit 
process that might be used to recover nearly pure acetic acid from an acetic acid-water mixture. 

4.8. Eggs are sorted into two sues (large and extra large) at the Cheerful Chicken Dairy. Unfortunately, 
business has not been good lately, and since the Cheerful Chicken’s 40-year-old egg-sorting machine 
finally gave up the ghost there have been no funds available to replace it. Instead. Old Fred, one of 
the firm’s sharper-eyed employees, has been equipped with a “Large” rubber stamp in his right hand 
and an ’’X-largc" stamp in his lett and assigned to stamp each egg with the appropriate label as it 
goes by on the conveyor belt. Down the line, another employee puts the eggs into either ot two 
hoppers, each egg according to its stamp. The system works reasonably well, all things considered, 
except that Old Red has a heavy hand and on the average breaks 30% of the 120 eggs that pass 
by him each minute. At the same time, a check ot the “X-large" stream reveals a flow rate of 70 
cggSi'min. of which 25 egga/min are broken. 

(a) Draw and label a flowchart tor this process 

(b> Write and solve balances about the egg sorter on total eggs and broken eggs 

<c) How many ‘‘large’’ eggs leave the plant each minute, and what fraction ot them are broken? 

«1> Is Old Fred nght- or left-handed? 

4.9. Strawberries contain about 15 wt% solids and 85 wt% water. To make strawberry jam. crushed 
strawberries and sugar are mixed in a 45:55 mass ratio, and the mixture b heated to evaporate water 
until the residue contains one-third water by mass. 

(a) Draw and label a flowchart of thB process 

(b) Do the degree-of-treedom analysis and show that the system has zero degrees of freedom (Le.. 
the number ol unknown process variables equals the number ot equations relating them). If you 
have too many unknowns, think about what you might have forgotten to do. 

(e) Calculate how many pounds of strawberries are needed to make a pound ol Jam. 

4.10. Three hundred gallons of a mixture containing 75.0 wt% ethanol (ethyl alcohol) and 25% water 
(mixture specific gravity - 0.877) and a quantity of a 40.0 wt% ethanol-60% water mixture (SG - 
0.952) are blended to produce a mixture containing 60.0 wt% ethanol. The object of thB problem is 
to determine V«j. the required volume of the 40% mixture. 

(a) Draw and label a flowchart of the mixing process and do the dcgrec-of-freedom analysB. 

<b> Calculate F*. 

4.1L If the percentage of fuel in a fuel-air mixture falls below a certain value called the tower flammability 
limit ILFL). the mixture cannot be ignited. For example, the LFL of propane in air is 205 mole% 
CjHi. If the percentage of propane in a propane-air mixture is greater than 2.05 mole%, the gas 
mixture can ignite if it b exposed to a flame or spark: if the percentage is lower than the LFL. the 
mixture will not ignite. (There is also an upper flammability limit . which for propane in air is 1 1 .4 % .) 
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A mature of propane in air containing 4.03 mole% CjH, (fuel nos) is the feed to a combustion 
furnace. If there is a problem in the furnace, a stream of pure air ( dilution air ) is added to the fuel 
mixture prior to the furnace inlet to make sure that ignition is not possible. 

(a) Draw and label a flowchart of the fuel gas-dilution air mixing unit, presuming that the gas en- 
tering the furnace contains propane at the LFL. and do the degree-of-freedom analysis. 

(b> If propane flows at a rate of 150 mol CjH*S in the original fuel-air mixture, what is the minimum 
molar flow rate of the dilution air? 

(e) How would the actual dilution air feed rate probably compare with the value calculated in part 
<b)? (>,<.=) Explain. 

4.12. One thousand kilograms per hour of a mixture containing equal parts by mass of methanol and water 
is distilled. Product streams leave the top and the bottom of the distillation column. The flow rate of 
the bottom stream is measured and found to be 673 kgih. and the overhead stream is analyzed and 
found to contain 96.0 wt% methanol. 

(a) Draw and label a flowchart of the process and do the degree-of-freedom analysis. 

(b> Calculate the mass and mole fractions of methanol and the molar flow rates of methanol and 
water in the bottom product stream. 

<c> Suppose the bottom product stream is analyzed and the mole fraction of methanol is found to 
be significantly higher than the value calculated in part (b). List as many possible reasons for 
the discrepancy as you can think ot Include in your list possible violations of assumptions made 
in part (b). 

4.13. A pharmaceutical product. P. is made in a batch reactor. The reactor effluent goes through a purifi- 
cation process to yield a final product stream and a waste stream. The initial charge (feed) to the 
reactor and the final product are each weighed, and the reactor effluent, final product, and waste 
stream arc each analyzed for P. The analyzer calibration is a series of meter readings- R. correspond- 
ing to known mass fractions of P. xp. 


xr 

0.08 

0.16 

025 

0.45 

R 

105 

160 

245 

360 


(a) Plot the analyzer calibration data on logarithmic axes and determine an expression for «p(ff). 
«b) The data sheet for one run is shown below: 


Batch »: 23601 Date: 104 
Mass charged to reactor: 2253 kg 
Mass of purified product: 1239 kg 
Reactor effluent analysis ~7T- 3S8 
Final product analysis: R - 583 
Waste stream analysis: ft - 140 


Calculate the mass fractions of P in all three streams. Then calculate the percentage yield of the 
purification process. 


Y t - 


kg Pin final product 
kg Pin reactor etfluent 







(e> You are the engineer in charge of the process. You review the given run sheet and the calculations 
of part (b). perform additional balance calculations, and realize that all of the recorded run data 
cannot possibly be correct. State how you know, itemize possible causes of the problem, state 
which cause is most likely, and suggest a step to correct it. 

4.14. A stream of hunud air containing 1.00 mole% HjO(v) and the balance dry air is to be humidified to 
a water content of 10.0 mole% HjO. For this purpose, liquid water is fed through a flowmeter and 
evaporated into the air stream. The flowmeter reading. R. is 95. The only available calibration data 
for the flowmeter are two points scribbled on a sheet of paper, indicating that readings R - 15 and 
R - 50 correspond to flow rates V - 40.0 ft’/h and V - 96.9 ft’fb. respectively. 

(a) Assuming that the process is working as intended, draw and label the flowchart, do the 
degree-of-freedom analysis, and estimate the molar flow rate (lb-mole/h) of the humidified 
(outlet) air. 
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(b) Suppose the outlet aii is analyzed and lound to contain only 7% water instead of the desired 
10%. List as many possible reasons as you can think of for the discrepancy, concentrating on 
assumptions made in the calculation of part (a) that might be violated in the real process. 

4.15. A liquid nurture contains 60.0 wt% ethanol (E). 5.0 »l% of a dissolved solute (S). and the bal- 
ance water. A stream of this mixture is fed to a continuous distillation column operating at steady 
state. Product streams emerge at the top and bottom of the column. The column design calls for the 
product streams to have equal mass flow rates and for the top stream to contain 90.0 »t% ethanol 
and no & 

(a) Assume a basis of calculation, draw and fully label a process flowchart, do the degree-of-freedom 
analysis, and verify’ that all unknown stream flows and compositions can be calculated. (Don’t 
do any calculations yet.) 

(b) Calculate (i) the mass fraction of S in the bottom stream and (ii) the fraction of the ethanol in 
the feed that leaves in the bottom product stream (i.e. kg E in bottom stream/kg E in feed) if 
the process operates as designed. 

(e) An analyzer is available to determine the composition of ethanol-water mixtures. The calibra- 
tion curve for the analyzer is a straight line on a plot on logahihmie axes of mass fraction of 
ethanol. x(kg E/kg mixture), versus analyzer reading. R. The line passes through the points 
(R - 15. X - a 100) and (R - 38. x - 0.400). Derive an expression for * as a function of 
R(x - •••) based on the calibration, and use it to determine the value of R that should be 
obtained if the lop product stream from the distillation column is analyzed. 

(d) Suppose a sample of the top stream is taken and analyzed and the reading obtained is not the 

one calculated in part (c). Assume that the calculation in part (c) is correct and that the plant 
operator followed the correct procedure in doing the analysis. Give five significantly different 
possible causes for the deviation between and R^.a.tu, including several assumptions 

made when writing the balances of part (c). R>r each one. suggest something that the operator 
could do to check whether it is in fact the problem. 

4.16. T\vo aqueous sulfuric acid solutions containing 20.0 wt% H'SOi (SG - 1. 139) and 60.0 wl% HjSO* 
(SG - 1.498) are mixed to form a 4.00 molar solution (SG - 1.213). 

(a) Calculate the mass fraction of sulfuric acid in the product solution. 

(b> Taking 100 kg of the 20% feed solution as a basis, draw and label a flowchart of this process, 
labeling both masses and volumes, and do the degree-of-freedom analysis. Calculate the feed 
ratio (liters 20% solution'btcr 60% solution). 

(e> What feed rate of the 60% solution (Db) would be required to produce 1250 k#h of the product? 

4.17. A paint mixture containing 25.0% of a pigment and the balance water sells for SlS.OOi’kg. and a 
mixture containing 12.0% pigment sells for $10.0Q/kg. If a paint retailer produces a blend containing 
17.0% pigment, for how much (tig) should it be sold to yield a 10% profit? 

4.18. Wet sugar that contains one-fifth water by mass is conveyed through an evaporator in which 85.0% 
of the entering water is vaporized. 

(a) Taking a basis of 100 kg feed, calculate (i) x w . the mass fraction of water in the wet sugar leaving 
the evaporator, and (ii) the ratio (kg H 2 0 vaporizedkg wet sugar leaving the evaporator). 

(b> If 1003 tonsday of wet sugar is fed to the evaporator, how much additional water must be re- 
moved from the outlet sugar to dry it completely, and what annual revenue can be expected if 
dry sugar sells for $0.15ilb o ? 

(e) The evaporator is built to achieve the production rate of part (b). installed, and started up. and 
the water content of the partially dried sugar is measured on successive days of operation. The 
results follow. 


Day 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

*W 

.0513 

.0486 

.0500 

.0507 

.0541 

.0498 

.0512 

.0474 

.0511 

.0494 


In subsequent runs, the evaporator is to be shut down for maintenance if xw falls more than 
three standard deviations from the mean of this series of runs. Calculate the endpoints of this 
range. 

(d) Considering the results of parts (a) and (c) together, what can you conclude about the recently 
installed evaporator? 
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4.19. A sedlmentalion process is 10 be used to separate pulverized coal Irom slate. A suspension of finely 
divided particles of galena (lead sulfide. SG - 7.44) in water is prepared. The overall specific gravity 
of the suspension is 1.48. 

(a) Four hundred kilograms of galena and a quantity of water are loaded into a tank and stirred 
to obtain a uniform suspension with the required specific gravity. Draw and label the flowchart 
(label both the masses and volumes of the galena and water), do the degrce-of-frecdom analysis, 
and calculate how much water (m’) must be fed to the tank. 

(b> A mixture of coal and slate is placed in the suspension. The coal rises to the top and is skimmed 
off. and the slate sinks. What can you conclude about the specific gravities of coal and slate? 

(e) The separation process works well for several hours, but then a region of clear liquid begins to 
form at the top of the cloudy suspension and the coal sinks to the bottom of this regioo. making 
skimming more difficult. What might be happening to cause this behavior and what corrective 
action might be taken? Now what can you say about the specific gravity of coal? 

4_M. Wet air containing 4.0 mole% water vapor is passed through a column of calcium chloride pellets 
The pellets adsorb 97.0% of the water and none of the other constituents of the air. The column 
packing was initially dry and had a mass of 3.40 kg. Following 5.0 hours of operation, the pellets are 
reweighed and found to have a mass of 3.54 kg. 

(a) Calculate the molar flow rate (molh) of the feed gas and the mole fraction of water vapor in the 
product gas. 

(b> Ibe mole fraction of water in the product gas is monitored and found to have the value calcu- 
lated in part (a) for the first 10 hours of operation, but then it begins to increase. What is the 
most likely cause of the increase? If the process continues to run. what will the mole fraction of 
water in the product gas eventually be? 

4J1. A dilute aqueous solution of H-SO* (Solution A) is to be mixed with a solution containing 90.0 wt% 
H-SO* (Solution B) to produce a 75.0 wt% solution (Solution C). 


SolutKn a 


0— [ft]— 

FIcrAttKter A . ... 


AnatfZtf 


5o>it ttn B 
90 % 


H.SO, K.J 




SolutKO C 


75% H,SO, 


Ilcwmrtal 


The flow rate and concentration of Solution A change periodically, so that it is necessary to adjust 
the flow rate of Solution B to keep the product H-SO* concentration constant. 

Flowmeters A and B have linear calibration plots of mass flow rate (m) versus meter reading 
(R). which pass through the following points: 


Flowmeter A: 

« A 

- 150 Uwh. 

Ra -25 


« A 

- 5001bjh. 

Ra -70 

Flowmeter B: 

ma 

- 200 Uwh. 

Rb - 20 


m* 

- 800 Itwh. 

R b - 60 


The analyzer calibration is a straight line on a semilog plot of %HjSO*(») on a logarithmic scale 
versus meter reading (A.) on a linear scale. The line passes through the points (x — 20%. R, — 4.0) 
and <» - 100%. R, - 10.0). 

(a) Calculate the flow rate of Solution B needed to process 300 lb B /h of 55% H-SO* (Solution A). 

and the resulting flow rate of Solution G (The calibration data arc not needed for this part.) 
<b> Derive the calibration equations for m*(ff*). m*(fti). and i(tf,). Calculate the values of A*. 

Rb. and R, corresponding to the flow rates and concentrations of part (a). 

(e> The process technician’s job is to read Flowmeter A and the analyzer periodically, and then to 
adjust the flow rate of Solution B to its required value. Derive a formula that the technician can 
use for Rb in terms of Ra and R„ and then check it by substituting the values of part (a). 
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■4^2. Gas streams containing hydrogen and nitrogen in diderent proportions are produced on request by 
blending gases from two feed tanks: Tank A (hydrogen mole fraction — i A ) and Tank B (hydrogen 
mole fraction - «b). The requests specify the desired hydrogen mole fraction, ip. and mass flow 
rate of the product stream. m*(kgh). 

(a) Suppose the feed tank compositions are x A • 0.10 mol H>/mol and i& - 0.50 mol H>/mol. 
and the desired blend-stream mole fraction and mass flow rate are jp — 0.20 mol H;/mol and 
mp - 100 kgfa. Draw and label a flowchart and calculate the required molar flow rates of the 
feed mixtures. n A (kmoL'h) and na(kmolh). 

(b) Derise a series ol formulas for n A and hv in terms of i A . «b. ip. and mp. Test them using the 
values in part (a). 

(e> Write a spreadsheet that has column headings < A . jb. jp. mp. <i A . and . The spreadsheet should 
calculate entries in the last two columns corresponding to data in the flrst tour. In the first six 
data rows of the spreadsheet, do the calculations for j a - 0.10. i„ - 0.50. and x f - 010.0.20. 
0J0. 0.40. 0.50. and 0.60. all for mp - 100 kgh. Then in the next six rows repeat the calculations 
for the same values of i A . j b . and »p for mp - 250 kg-h. Explain any of your results that appear 
strange or impossible. 

(d) Enter the formulas of part (b) into an equation-solvmg program. Run the program to determine 
n A and n B for the 12 sets of input variable values given in part (c) and explain any physically 
impossible results. 

423. An artificial kidney is a device that removes water and waste metabolites from blood. In one such 
device, the hollow fiber hemodialvzer. blood flows from an artery through the insides of a bundle 
of hollow cellulose acetate fibers, and dialysing fluid . which consists of water and various dissolved 
salts, flows on the outside of the fibers. Water and waste metabolites — principally urea, creatinine, 
uric acid, and phosphate ions — pass through the fiber walls into the dialyzing fluid, and the purified 
blood is returned to a vein. 



At some time during a dialysis the arterial and venous blood conditions are as follows: 


Flow Rate 

Urea (HjNCONHj) Concentration 


Arterial (entering) Venous (exiting) 
Blood Blood 


200.0 mL>min 

195.0 mL'min 

1.90 mgi'mL 

1.75 mgi'mL 


(a) Calculate the rates at which urea and water are being removed from the blood. 

(b> If the dialyzing fluid enters at a rate of 1500 mLmin and the exiting solution ( dialysate ) leaves 
at approximately the same rate, calculate the concentration of urea in the dialysate. 

(e) Suppose we want to reduce the patient’s urea level from an initial value of 2.7 mgi'mL to a final 
value of 1.1 mgi'mL. If the total blood volume is 5X1 liters and the average rate of urea removal 
is that calculated in part (a), how long must the patient be dialyzed? (Neglect the loss w total 
blood volume due to the removal of water in the dialyzer.) 


•Computer problem. 
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4-24. The Indicator dilution method is a technique used to deteiminc flow rates ot fluids in channcb tor 
which devices like rotameters and orifice meters cannot be used (e.g.. rivers, blood vessels, and large- 
diameter pipelines). A stream ol an easily measured substance (the tracer ) is injected into the chan- 
nel at a known rate and the tracer concentration ts measured at a point lar enough downstream ot 
the inaction point tor the tracer to be completely mixed with the flowing fluid. The larger the flow 
rate ot the fluid, the lower the tracer concentration at the measurement point. 

A gas stream that contains 1.50 molc% CO, flows through a pipeline. Twenty (20.0) kilograms 
ot CO> per minute is injected into the line. A sample ot the gas is drawn trom a point in the line 150 
meters downstream ot the injection point and tound to contain 2.3 mole% CO*. 

(a) Estimate the gas flow rate (kmolmin) upstream ot the infection point. 

«b> Eighteen seconds elapses trom the instant the additional CO: is first infected to the time the 
CO- concentration at the measurement point begins to me. Assuming that the tracer travels at 
the average velocity ol the gas in the pipeline (Le., neglecting diltusion ol CO:), estimate the 
average velocity (m/s). 11 the molar gas density is 0.123 kmoL'm’. what is the pipe diameter? 

425. A variation ot the indicator dilution method (see preceding problem) is used to measure total blood 
volume. A known amount ot a tracer b infected into the bloodstream and disperses uniformly 
throughout the circulatory system. A blood sample is then withdrawn, the tracer concentration in 
the sample is measured, and the measured concentration [which equah (tracer injected)(total blood 
volume) if no tracer is lost through blood vessel walb] is used to determine the total blood volume. 

In one such experiment. 0.60 cm’ of a solution containing 5.00 mg/L ol a dye is injected into 
an artery of a grown man. About 10 minutes later, after the tracer has had time to distribute 
itself uniformly throughout the bloodstream, a blood sample is withdrawn and placed in the 
sample chamber of a spectrophotometer. A beam of light passes through the chamber, and 
the spectrophotometer measures the intensity of the transmitted beam and displays the value 
of the solution absorbance (a quantity that increases with the amount of light absorbed by the sam- 
ple). The value displayed is 0.18. A calibration curve of absorbance A versus tracer concentration 
C (micrograms dye/litet blood) is a straight line through the origin and the point (A - 0.9, C - 
3 (ig’I). Estimate the patient’s total blood volume from these data. 

426. Gas absorption ot gas scrubbing is a commonly used method for removing environmentally undesir- 
able species from waste gases in chemical manufacturing and combustion processes. The waste gas 
is contacted with a liquid solvent in which the potential pollutants are highly soluble and the other 
species in the waste gas are relatively insoluble. Most of the pollutants go into solution and emerge 
with the liquid effluent from the scrubber, and the cleaned gas is discharged to the atmosphere. The 
liquid effluent may be discharged to a waste lagoon or subjected to further treatment to recover the 
solvent and/or to convert the pollutant to a species that can be released safely to the environment. 

A waste gas containing SO: ( a precursor of aad rain) and several other species (collectively 
designated as A) ts fed to a scrubbing tower where it contacts a solvent (B) that absorbs SO,. The 
solvent feed rate to the tower is 1000 Umin. The specific gravity of the solvent is 130. Absorption 
of A and evaporation of B in the scrubber may be neglected. 


F«« M'*nt IBID) 
iceo umin 


Strean 1 


WkW ix IAIS! SOr(gl) 
«,tun:i SOylmM) 


Mrtam 3 




Efttixnt (AfeX SOjfc) ) 
nltonol SOaflarol) 

Discharge to atmosphere 

1 

Stream 4 
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>*(•8 SO- Vg> 

Dcchirfle to AUitc Uftxn c* crcc«ss 


The gas in the scrubber rises through a series of trays (metal plates perforated with many small holes), 
and the solvent flows over the trays and through downcomers to the trays below. Gas bubbles emerge 
from the holes in each tray and rise through the covering liquid, and SO, diffuses out of the bubbles 
and into solution. 
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Hie volumetric flow rate of the feed gas is determined with an orifice meter, with a differential 
mercury manometer being used to measure the pressure drop across the orifice. Calibration data for 
this meter arc tabulated here: 


A(mm) 

V'(m’.'mm) 

100 

142 

200 

204 

300 

247 

400 

290 


The molar density of the feed gas may be determined from the formula 

/mol \ 122P(aun) 

'Ipcr-im- 

where P and T are the absolute pressure and temperature of the gas. An electrochemical detector 
is used to measure the SO? concentration in the inlet and outlet gas streams: SO: in the sampled 
gas is absorbed in a solution across which a fixed voltage is applied, and the mole fraction of SO: in 
the gas is determined from the resulting current. The calibration curve for the analyzer is a straight 
line on a semilog plot of y(mol SOj/mol total) versus R (analyzer reading), which passes through the 
following points: 


y(lc»g scale) 

R (rectangular scale) 

0.00166 


20 

0.1107 


90 

The following data are taken: 



r - 75" F 



r- ISO pa's 


(feed ga> 

ft(orifice meter) 

- 210 mm 


R( SO, analyzer) 

- 824 



tf(SO: analyzer) - 11.6 (outlet gas) 


(a) Draw and completely label a process flowchart. Include in the labeling the molar flow rates and 
SO: mole fractions of the gas streams and the mass flow rates and SO: mass fractions of the 
liquid streams. Show that the scrubber has zero degrees of freedom. 

(b> Determine (i) the orifice meter calibration formula by plotting V versus h on logarithmic axes 
and (li) the SO: analyzer calibration formula. 

<c> Calculate (i) the mass fraction of SO2 in the liquid effluent stream and (ii) the rate at which SO: 
is removed from the feed gas (kg SO:' min). 

(d) The scrubber column trays commonly have diameters on the order of 1-5 meters and perforation 
holes on the order of 4-12 mm in diameter, leading to the formation of many tiny bubbles in the 
liquid on each tray. Speculate on the advantages of making the bubbles as small as possible. 

■4^7. The SO: scrubbing tower described m Problem 426 is to be used to reduce the SO: mole fraction 
in the waste gas to a level that meets air quality control regulations The solvent feed rate must be 
large enough to keep the SO: mass fraction in the exit liquid below a specified maximum value. 

(a) Draw and label a flowchart of the tower. Along with the molar flow rates and SO: mole fractions 
of the four process streams label the feed gas temperature and pressure Ir,(°F). P,(psig)]. the 
feed gas orifice meter reading [6, (mm)]. the SO : analyzer reading for the feed gas (R,), the 
volumetric feed rate of solvent to the column [^(m’/min)]. and the SO; analyzer reading for 


•Computer problem. It is ftdvi&ible to solve Problem 426 before attempting this problem 
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the exit gas </f»). (Hie temperature and pressure units are taken liom the calibration curves lor 
the gauges used to measure these variables.) 

(b> Derive a senes ol equations relating all ol the labeled variables on the flowchart. The equations 
should include the calibration lormulas calculated In part (b) ol Problem 4.26. Determine the 
number ol degrees ol Ireedom lor the process system. 

In the remainder ol the problem, you will be given values ol measured leed gas stream 
variables [Ti(°F). Pi(psig). »u(mm). and St], the maximum allowed SO, mole Iraction In the 
exit solution [x«]. and the specified SO, mole Iraction in the exit gas (ri). and asked to calculate 
the expected SO, analyzer reading lor the exit gas (Rt) and the minimum volumetric flow rate 
ol solvent (i',). Part (c) Involves using a spreadsheet lor the calculation, and part (d) calls lor 
an independent calculation using an equation-solving program. 

(c) Create a spreadsheet to store input values ol T,. /•,. A,. R,. x t . and y, and to calculate R, and 
V,. In the first five rows, insert the values r, - 75. P, - 150. A, - 210. R, - 814. x, - 0.10. 
and y, - 0.05. 0.025. 0.01. 0.005. and 0.001. In the next five rows, insert the same input values 
except make i 4 = 0.02. On a single graph, draw plots o I V- versus y, lor each ol the two given 
values ol «, (prelerably using the spreadsheet program to generate the graph). Briefly explain 
the shape ol the curves and their position relative to each other. 

<d> Enter the equations ol part (b) mto an equation-solving program. Use the program to calculate 
R, and V, corresponding to r, - 75. P, - 150. A, - 210. R, - 814. x, - 0.10. and y, - 0.05. 
0.025. 0.01, 0.005. and 0.001. aod then T, - 75. P, — ISO. A, « 210. R, - 81.4. „ - 0.02. and 
y» 0.05. 0.025. 0.01. 0.005. and 0.001. It you did not already do so in part (c). draw on a single 
graph plots ol V, versus yj lor each ol the two given values ol i, and briefly explain the shape 
ol the curves and their position relative to each other. 

4J8. Allowing is a labeled flowchart lor a steady-state two-unit process, with boundaries shown to denote 
subsystems about which balances can be taken. State the maximum number ol balances that can 
be written tor each subsystem and the order In which you would write balances to determine the 
unknown process variables (See Example 4.4-1.) 
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4-29. A liquid mixture containing 30.0 mole% benzene (B). 25.0% toluene (T). and the balance xylene 
(X) is led to a distillation column. The bottoms product contains 98.0 mole% X and no B. and 96.0% 
ol the X in the teed is recovered m this stream. The overhead product is led to a second column. 
The overhead product trom the second column contains 97.0% ol the B in the leed to this column. 
The composition o I this stream is 94.0 molc% B and the balance T. 

(a) Draw and label a flowchart ol this process and do the degree-ol-lteedom analysis to prove that 
lor an assumed basis ol calculation, molar flow rates and compositions ol all process streams 
can be calculated Irom the given inlormation. Write m order the equations you would solve 
to calculate unknown process variables- In each equation (or pair ol simultaneous equations), 
circle the vanable(s) lor which you would solve. Do not do the calculations. 

(b> Calculate (1) the percentage ol the benzene in the process leed (Le.. the leed to the first column) 
that emerges in the overhead product trom the second column and ( 11 ) the percentage ol toluene 
in the process teed that emerges m the bottom product Irom the second column. 

4.30. Seawater containing 3.50 wt% salt passes through a series ol 10 evaporators. Roughly equal quan- 
tities ol water are vaporized In each ol the 10 units and then condensed and combined to obtain a 
product stream ol Iresh water. The brine leaving each evaporator but the tenth is led to the next 
evaporator. The brine leaving the tenth evaporator contains 5.00 wt% salt. 


w:p:(dlir 
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(a) Draw a flowchart of the process showing the first, fourth, and tenth evaporators. Label all the 
streams entering and leaving these thiee evaporators. 

(b) Write in order the set of equations you would solve to determine the fractional yield of fresh 
water from the process (kg HjO rccovetedikg H-O in process feed) and the weight percent of 
salt in the solution leaving the fourth evaporator. Each equation you write should contain no 
more than one previously undetermined variable. In each equation, circle the variable for which 
you would solve. Do not do the calculations 

(e) Solve the equations derived in part (b) for the two specified quantities 
4JL An equimolar liquid mixture of benzene and toluene a separated into two product streams by dis- 
tillation. A process flowchart and a somewhat oversimplified description of what happens in the 
process follow: 


>»s-m noM benma 



Inside the column a liquid stream flows downward and a vapor stream rises At each point m the 
column some of the liquid vaporizes and some of the vapor condenses. Ihe vapor leaving the top 
of the column, which contains 97 mole% benzene, is completely condensed and split into two equal 
fractions: one is taken off as the overhead product stream, and the other (the reflnx) is recycled 
to the top of the column. The overhead product stream contains 892% of the benzene fed to the 
column, ihe liquid leaving the bottom of the column is fed to a partial rcboder in which 45% of it is 
vaporized. The vapor generated in the reboiler (the boilup) is recycled to become the rising vapor 
stream in the column, and the residual rcboder liquid is taken off as the bottom product stream. Ihe 
compositions of the sueams leaving the reboiler arc governed by the relation 


.»«/<! ->») 

«■/<! - 'bl 


- 225 


<b» 


where »j, and i B are the mole fractions of benzene in the vapor and liquid streams, respectively. 

(a) Take a basis of 100 mol fed to the column. Draw and completely label a flowchart, and for each 
of four systems (overall process, column, condenser, and reboiler). do the degree-of-frecdom 
analysis and identify a system with which the process analysis might appropriately begin (one 
with zero degrees of freedom). 

Write in order the equations you would solve to determine all unknown variables on the 
flowchart ending the variable for which you would solve in each equation Do not do the 
calculations in this part. 

Calculate the molar amounts of the overhead and bottoms products, the mole fraction of ben- 
zene in the bottoms product and the percentage recovery of toluene m the bottoms pioduct 
(100 X moles toluene in bottomSmole toluene in feed). 

sobds and the balance water, and concentrated orange juice 


4.32. 
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wing ihe concentrate with a flat taste. The 
xancs this problem by bypassing the evaporator with a traction o! the fresh 
The juice that enters the evaporator is concentrated to 58 wt% solids and the evaporator 
a mixed with the bypassed fresh juice to achieve the desired final concentration 
Draw and label a flowchart ot this process, neglecting the vaporization of everything in the juice 
but water. Rrst prove that the subsystem containing the point where the bypass stream splits 
oil from the evaporator feed has one degree of freedom. (If you think it has zero degrees, try 
the unknown variables associated with this system.) Ibcn perform the dogree-of- 
analysis for the overall system, the evaporator, and the bypass-evaporator product 
point, and write in order the equations you would solve to determine all i 
In each equation, circle the variable for which you would solve. 


(b) Calculate the amount of product (42% concentrate) produced per 100 kg fresh juke fed to the 
process and the fraction of the feed that bypasses the evaporator. 

(c) Most of the volatile ingredients that provide the taste of the concentrate are contauied in the 
fresh juice that bypasses the evaporator. You could get more of these ingredients in the final 
product by evaporating to (say) 90% solids instead of 58%; you could then bypass a greater 
fraction of the fresh juice and thereby obtain an even better tasting product. Suggest possible 
drawbacks to this projxisal. 

I and recycles it to the plant. Ihe residual liquid stream leaving the treatment unit a sent to a 
. The treatment unit has a maximum capacity of 4500 kg wastewatcr/h. If < 

t at a rate higher than the capacity of the treatment unit, the excess (a 
1 4500 kg/h) bypasses the unit and combines with the residual liquid leaving the unit, and the 
i to the waste lagoon. 
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(a) Without assuming a basis of calculation, draw and label a flowchart of the process. 

<b) Wastewater leaves the finishing plant at a rate mi - 6000 kg/h. Calculate the flow rate of liquid 
to the waste lagoon, m,(kg/h). and the mass fiaction of Cr In this liquid. x t (kg Cr/kg). 

(c) Calculate the flow rate of liquid to the waste lagoon and the mass fraction of Cr m this liquid for 
m, varying from 1000 kg/h to 10.000 kg'h In 1000 kg/h increments. Generate a plot of x t versus 
m,. (Suggestion: Use a spreadsheet for these calculations.) 

(d> The company has hired you as a consultant to help them determine whether or not to add capac- 
ity to the treatment unit to Increase the recovery of chromium. What would you need to know 
to make this determination? 

4.34. An evaporation-crystallization process of the type described in Example 4.5-2 □ used to obtain solid 
potassium sulfate from an aqueous solution of this salt. The fresh feed to the process contains 19.6 
wt% K;SO.- Ihe wet filter cake consists of solid K-SO. crystals and a 40.0 wt% KjSO< solution. In a 
ratio 10 kg crystals/kg solution. The filtrate, abo a 40.0% solution. Is recycled to join the fiesh feed. 
Of the water fed to the evaporator. 45.0% Is evaporated. The evaporator has a maximum capacity 
of 175 kg water evaporated.'^ 
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(a) Assume the process is operating at maximum capacity. Draw and label a flowchart and do the 
degree-ot-freedom analysis lor the overall system, the recycle-fresh teed mixing point, the evap- 
orator. and the crystallizer. Then write in an e Indent order (minimizing simultaneous equations) 
the equations you would solve to determine all unknown stream variables In each equation, cir- 
cle the variable lot which you would solve, but don’t do the calculations 

(b) Calculate the maximum production rate ol solid K,SO*. the rate at which Ircsh Iced must be 
supplied to achieve this production rate, and the ratio kg recycle/kg Iresh teed. 

<c> Calculate the composition and teed rate o! the stream entering the crystallizer it the process is 
scaled to 75% ot its maximum capacity. 

(d) The wet filter cake is subjected to another operation alter leaving the filter. Suggest what it might 
be. Also, list what you think the principal operating costs tor this process might be. 

*(e) Use an equation-solving computer program to solve the equations derived in part (a). Verity 
that you get the same solutions determined in part (b). 

4J5. In an absorption tower (or absorber), a gas is contacted with a liquid under conditions such that one 
or more species m the gas dissolve in the liquid. A stripping toner (or stripper) also involves a gas 
contacting a liquid, but under conditions such that one or more components ot the teed liquid come 
out ot solution and exit in the gas leaving the tower. 

A process consisting ot an absorption tower and a stripping tower is used to separate the com- 
ponents ot a gas containing 30.0 mole% carbon dioxide and the balance methane. A stream ot this 
gas is ted to the bottom ot the absorber. A liquid containing 0.500 mole% dissolved CO, and the 
balance methanol is recycled from the bottom ot the stripper and ted to the top ol the absorber. 
The product gas leaving the top ot the absorber contains 1.00 mole% CO, and essentially all ot the 
methane ted to the unit. The CO, -rich liquid solvent leaving the bottom ot the absorber is ted to the 
top ot the stripper and a stream ot nitrogen gas is fed to the bottom. Ninety percent of the CO, in 
the liquid teed to the stripper comes out ot solution in the column, and the mtrogemCO, stream 
leaving the column passes out to the atmosphere through a stack. Die liquid stream leaving the 
stripping tower is the 0.500% CO, solution recycled to the absorber. 

The absorber operates at temperature T, and pressure P. and the stripper operates at T, and 
P,. Methanol may be assumed to be nonvolatile — that is, none enters the vapor phase in either 
column — and N, may be assumed insoluble in methanol. 

(a) In your own words, explain the overall objective ot this two-unit process and the tundions of 
the absorber and stripper m the process. 

<b> The streams ted to the tops of each tower have something in common, as do the streams ted to 
the bottoms ot each tower. What arc these commonalities and what is the probable reason tor 
them? 

(e> Taking a basis of 100 moMi ol gas ted to the absorber, draw and label a flowchart of the process. 
For the stripper outlet gas. label the component molar flow rates rather than the total flow rate 
and mole fractions. Do the dcgrec-ot-treedom analysis and write in order the equations you 
would solve to determine all unknown stream variables except the nitrogen flow rate entering 
and leaving the stripper. Circle the variable(s) for which you would solve each equation (or set 
of simultaneous equations), but don’t do any of the calculations yet. 

(d) Calculate the fractional CO, removal in the absorber (moles absorbed/mole in gas teed) and 
the molar flow rate and composition of the liquid teed to the stripping tower. 

(e) Calculate the molar teed rate of gas to the absorber required to produce an absorber product 
gas flow rate of 1000 kg'h. 

(0 Would you guess that T. would be higher or lower than T.l Explain. (Hint: Think about what 
happens when you heat a carbonated sott drink and what you want to happen in the stripper.) 
What about the relationship of P, to P.l 

(g) What properties ol methanol would you guess make it the solvent of choice tor this process? 
(In more general terms, what would you look for when choosing a solvent tor an absorption- 
stripping process to separate one gas from another?) 

4J6. In the production of a bean oil. beans containing 13.0 wi% oil and 87X1% solids are ground and ted 
to a stirred tank (the extractor) along with a recycled stream of liquid n-hcxanc. The teed ratio is 3 kg 


•Computer problem. 
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hexanc.'kg beans. The ground beans arc suspended in Ihc liquid, and essentially all o( the oil m the 
beans is extracted into the hexane. The extractor effluent passes to a filter. The filter cake contains 
75.0 wt% bean solids and the balance bean oil and hexane, the latter two in the same ratio in which 
they emerge from the extractor. The filter cake is discarded and the liquid filtrate is fed to a heated 
evaporator in which the hexane is vaporized and the oil remains as a liquid. The oil is stored in 
drums and shipped. The hexane vapor is subsequently coded and condensed, and the liquid hexane 
condensate is recycled to the extractor. 


Ccndenscr 



Beans Fitter cake 01 


(a) Draw and label a flowchart of the process, do the degree-of-freedom analysis, and write in an 
efficient order the equations you would solve to determine all unknown stream variables, circling 
the variables for which you would solve. 

(b> Calculate the yield of bean oil product (kg oiikg beans fed), the required fresh hexane feed (kg 
QHu/kg beans fed), and the recycle to fresh feed ratio (kg hexane recycled'kg fresh feed). 

(e) It has been suggested that a heal exchanger might be added to the process This process unit 
would consist of a bundle of parallel metal tubes contained in an outer shell. The liquid filtrate 
would pass from the filter through the inside of the tubes and then go on to the evaporator. The 
hot hexane vapor on its way from the evaporator to the extractor would flow through the shell, 
passing over the outside of the tubes and heating the filtrate. How might the inclusion of this 
unit lead to a reduction in the operating cost of the process? 

(d) Suggest additional steps that might improve the process economics 
4.37. Following is a diagram of the shirt-deaning process used by the Floods of Suds One-Day Laundry- 
Services. Inc. The shirts are soaked in an agitated tub containing Whizzo. the Wonder Detergent, 
and are then wrung out and sent to a rinse stage. The duty Whizzo is sent to a filter in which most 
of the dirt is removed, and the cleaned detergent is recycled back to Join a stream of pure Whizzo. 
with the combined stream serving as the feed to the washtub. 



Data 

L Each 100 lb* of duty shirts contains 2.0 lb* of dirt 

2. The washing removes 95% of the dirt in the dirty shirts. 

3. For each 100 lb* of dirty shirts. 25 lb* of Whizzo leaves with the dean shuts, of which 22 lb* is 
wrung back into the tub. 

4. The detergent that enters the tub contains 97% Whizzo. and that which enters the filter contains 
87%. The wet dirt that leaves the filter contains 8.0% Whizzo. 
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(a) Ho» much pure Whizro must be supplied per 100 lb® of dirty shirts? 

(b) What is the composition of the recycled stream? 

438. A drug (D) is produced in a three-stage extraction from the leaves of a tropical plant. About 1000 
kg of leaf is required to produce 1 kg of the drug. The extraction solvent (S) is a mixture containing 
16.5 wt% ethanol (E) and the balance water (W) The following process is carried out to extract the 
drug and recover the solvent. 

L A mixing tank is charged with 3300 kg of S and 620 kg of leaf. The mixer contents are stirred 
for several hours, during which a portion of the drug contained in the leaf goes into solution. 
TTie contents of the mixer are then discharged through a filter. The liquid filtrate, which carries 
over roughly 1 % of the leaf fed to the mixer, is pumped to a holding tank, and the solid cake 
(spent leaf and entrained liquid) is sent to a second mixer. The entrained liquid has the same 
composition as the filtrate and a mass equal to 15% of the mass of liquid charged to the mixer. 
The extracted drug has a negligible effect on the total mass and volume of the spent leaf and 
the filtrate. 

2. The second mixer is charged with the spent leaf from the first mixer and with the filtrate from 
the previous batch in the third mixer. The leaf is extracted for several more hours, and the 
contents of the mixer are then discharged to a second filter. The filtrate, which contains 1% of 
the leaf fed to the second mixer, is pumped to the same holding tank that received the filtrate 
from the first mixer, and the solid cake — spent leaf and entrained liquid — is sent to the third 
mixer. The entrained liquid mass is 15% of the mass of liquid charged to the second mixer. 

3. The third mixer is charged with the spent leaf from the second mixer and with 2720 kg of solvent 
& The mixer contents are filtered: the filtrate, which contains 1% of the leaf fed to the thud 
mixer, is recycled to the second mixer; and the solid cake is discarded. As before, the mass of 
the entrained liquid in the solid cake is 15% of the mass of liquid charged to the mixer. 

4. The contents of the filtrate holding tank are filtered to remove the carried-over spent leaf 
and the wet cake is pressed to recover entrained liquid, which is combined with the filtrate. A 
negligible amount of liquid remains in the wet cake. The filtrate, which contains D. E. and W. 
is pumped to an extraction unit (another mixer). 

5. In the extraction unit, the alcohol-water-drug solution is contacted with another solvent (F). 
which is almost but not completely immiscible with ethanol and water. Essentially all of the 
drug (D) is extracted into the second solvent, from which it is eventually separated by a process 
of no concern in this problem. Some ethanol but no water is also contained in the extract. Hie 
solution from which the drug has been extracted (the raffinate) contains 13.0 wt% E. 15% F. 
and 855% W. It is fed to a stripping column for recovery of the cthanoL 

6. The feeds to the stripping column are the solution just described and steam. The two streams 
are fed in a ratio such that the overhead product stream from the column contains 20.0 wt% E 
and 2.6% F. and the bottom product stream contains 13 wl% E and the balance W. 

Draw and label a flowchart of the process, taking as a basis one batch of leaf processed. Then calcu- 
late 

(a) the masses of the components of the filtrate holding tank. 

(b> the masses of the components D and E in the extract stream leaving the extraction unit. 

(e) the mass of steam fed to the stripping column, and the masses of the column overhead and 
bottoms products. 

439. Acetylene is hydrogenated to form ethane. The feed to the reactor contains 1.50 mol H«/mol CrHj. 
(a) Calculate the stoichiometric reactant ratio (mol H- react/mol C 3 H ; react) and the yield ratio 

(kmol C 2 H 4 formed'kmol H< react). 

(b> Determine the limiting reactant and calculate the percentage by which the other reactant is in 
excess. 

(e> Calculate the mass feed rate of hydrogen (kgS) required to produce 4X10' metric tons of ethane 
per year, assuming that the reaction goes to completion and that the process operates for 24 
hours a day. 300 days a year. 

(d) There is a definite drawback to running with one reactant in excess rather than feeding the 
reactants in stoichiometric proportion. What is it? [Hint In the process of part (c). what docs 
the reactor effluent consist of and what will probably have to be done before the product ethane 
can be sold or used?] 
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4-40. Ammonia is burned lo form mine oxide in the following reaction: 

4NHi * 50. — 4NO * 6H.O 

(a) Calculate the ratio (lb-mole O , reacflb-mole NO formed). 

(b) If ammonia is fed to a continuous reactor at a rate of 100.0 kmol NHyh. what oxygen feed rate 
(kmol'h) would correspond to 40.0% excess 02 ? 

(c) If 50.0 leg of ammonia and 100.0 kg of oxygen are fed to a batch reactor, determine the limiting 
reactant, the percentage by which the other reactant is in excess, and the extent of reaction (mol) 
and mass of NO produced (kg) if the reaction proceeds to completion. 

441. A stream containing HjS and inert gases and a second stream of pore SO 2 are fed to a sulfur recovery 
reactor, where the reaction 

2H 2 S + SO, — 3S + 2H 2 0 

takes place. The feed rates arc adjusted so that the ratio of H-Sto SO 2 in the combined feed is always 
stoichiometric. 

In the normal operation of the reactor the flow rate and composition of the H.S feed stream 
both fluctuate. In the past, each time cither variable changed the required SO, feed rate had to be 
reset by adjusting a valve in the feed line. A control system has been installed to automate this pro- 
cess. Hie HjS feed stream passes through an electronic flowmeter that transmits a signal R, directly 
proportional to the molar flow rate of the stream, n,- When h, - 100 kmol'h. the transmitted sig- 
nal Rt - 15 mV. The mole fraction of H*S in this stream is measured with a thermal conductivity 
detector, which transmits a signal R,. Analyzer calibration data are as follows: 


*.(mV) 

0 

25.4 

42.8 

58.0 

71.9 

85.1 

> (mol HjSi'moI) 

0.00 

020 

0.40 

0.60 

0.80 

1.00 


The controller takes as input the transmitted values of R, and R, and calculates and transmits a volt- 
age signal R z to a flow control valve in the SO 2 line, which opens and closes to an extent dependent 
on the value of R < . A plot of the SO, flow rate. ri«. versus Rt, on rectangular coordinates is a straight 
line through the points (R, - 10.0 mV. ii, - 25.0 kmol'h) and ( R, - 25.0 mV. ii, - 60.0 kmol'h). 



(a) Why would it be important to feed the reactants in stoichiometric proportion? (Hint- SO, and 
especially H 2 S are serious pollutants.) What are several likely reasons for wanting to automate 
the SO. feed rate adjustment? 

<b> If the first stream contains 85.0 mole% HjS and enters the unit at a rate of n, - 3.00 X 10 2 
kmol’h. what must the value of n«(kmol SO,/h) be? 

(e) Fit a function to the H 2 S analyzer calibration data to denve an expression for 1 as a function of 
R,. Check the fit by plotting both the function and the calibration data on the same graph. 

(d) Derive a formula for R, from specified values of R, and R„ using the result of part (c) in the 
derivation. (This formula would be built into the controller.) Test the formula using the flow 
rate and composition data of part (a). 

(e) The system has been installed and made operational, and at some point the concentration of 
H;S in the feed stream suddenly changes. A sample of the blended gas is collected and analyzed 
a short tunc later and the mole ratio of H«S to SO, is not the required 2:1 . List as many possible 
reasons as you can think of for this apparent failure of the control system. 
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4.42. The reaction between ethylene and hydrogen bromide to form ethyl bromide is carried out in a 
continuous reactor. The product stream is analyzed and found to contain 51.7 mole% C,HsBr and 
17.3% HBr. Hie feed to the reactor contains only ethylene and hydrogen bromide. Calculate the 
fractional conversion of the limiting reactant and the percentage by which the other reactant is in 
excess. If the molar flow rate of the feed stream is 165 mol/s, what is the extent of reaction? (Give 
its numerical value and its units.) 

4.43. In the Deacon process for the manufacture of chlorine. HC1 and Oj react to form Cl- and H-O. Suffi- 
cient air (21 mole% O,. 79% Nr) is fed to provide 35% excess oxygen and the fractional conversion 
of HC1 is8S%. 

(a) Calculate the mole fractions of the product stream components, using atomic species balances 
in your calculation. 

(b) Again calculate the mok fractions of the product stream components, only this time use the 
extent of reaction in the calculation. 

<c> An alternative to using air as the oxygen source would be to feed pure oxygen to the reactor. 
Running with oxygen imposes a significant extra process cost relative to running with air. but 
also offers the potential for considerable savings. Speculate on what the cost and savings might 
be. What would determine which way the process should be run? 

4.44. Titanium dioxide (TIO,) is used extensively as a white pigment. It is produced from an ore that con- 
tains ilmcnite (FCTSO,) and ferric oxide (Fe.O,). The ore is digested with an aqueous sulfuric acid 
solution to produce an aqueous solution of titanyl sulfate [fnO)SO,] and ferrous sulfate (FcSO,). 
Water is added to hydrolyze the titanyl sulfate to H-TIO,. which precipitates, and H-SO*. The pre- 
cipitate is then roasted, driving off water and leaving a residue of pure titanium dioxide. (Several 
steps to remove iron from the intermediate solutions as iron sulfate have been omitted from this 
description.) 

Suppose an ore containing 24.3% Ti by mass is digested with an 80% H,S0 4 solution, supplied 
in 50% excess of the amount needed to convert all the ilmcnite to titanyl sulfate and all the ferric 
oxide to ferric sulfate |Fej(S0 4 )i]. Further suppose that 89% of the ilmenite actually decomposes 
Calculate the masses (kg) of ore and 80% sulfuric acid solution that must be fed to produce 1000 kg 
of pure TlOj. 

4^5. Coal containing 5.0 wt% S is burned at a rate of 1250 ltw'min in a boiler furnace. All of the sulfur in 
the coal is oxidized to SO,. The product gas is sent to a scrubber in which most of the SO, is removed, 
and the scrubbed gas then passes out of a stack. An Environmental Protection Agency regulation 
requires that the gas in the stack must contain no more than 0.018 lb D SOj.'Ibn coal burned. To test 
compliance with this regulation a flowmeter and an SO, analyzer are mounted in the stack. The 
volumetric flow rate of the scrubbed gas is found to be 2867 ft’/s and the SO, analyzer reading is 
37. Calibration data for the analyzer are given in the table below. 


SO- Analyzer Calibration Data 


ClgSO./m’gas) 

Reading (0-100 scale) 

0.30 

10 

0.85 

28 

2.67 

48 

7.31 

65 

18.2 

81 

30.0 

90 


(a) Determine the equation that relates SO, concentration in Ib^fl’ to the analyzer reading. 

(b> Is the process in compliance with the EPA regulation? 

(e) What percentage of the SO, produced in the furnace is removed in the scrubber? 

(d) An earlier EPA regulation set a limit on the mole fraction of SO, in the gas emerging from the 
stack (as opposed to the quantity of SO, emitted per mass of coal burned), but a way was found 
to release large quantities of SO, from stacks without violating this regulation. Speculate on 
what the method of getting around the old regulation was. (Him: It involved feeding a second 
stream to the base of the stack.) Explain why this method no longer worked when the new 
regulation was imposed. 
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4^6. The gas-phase reaction between methanol and acetic acid to loxm methyl acetate and water 

CH,OH * CH,COOH = CH.COOCH, * H.O 
(A) (B) (C) (D) 

takes place In a batch reactor and proceeds to equilibrium. When the reaction mixture comes to 
equilibrium, the mole fractions of the four reactive species satisfy the relation 

** -4.87 
>**B 

(a) Suppose the feed to the reactor consists of n*,.. n&-. noi. noo. and nm gram-moles of A. B. C. 
D. and an inert gas. 1. respectively. Let {(mol) be the extent of reaction. Write expressions for 
the gram-moles of each reactive species in the final product. «*({). »b({). »c({). and «d({). 
Then use these expressions and the given equilibrium relation to derive an equation for {,. the 

equilibrium extent of reaction, in terms of had no. (sec Example 4.6-2.) 

(b> If the feed to the reactor contains equimolar quantities of methanol and acetic acid and no other 
species, calculate the equilibrium fractional conversion. 

(c) It is desired to produce 70 mol of methyl acetate starting with 80 mol of acetic acid. If the reaction 
proceeds to equilibrium, how much methanol must be fed? What is the composition of the final 
product? 

<d> If you wanted to carry out the process of part (b) or (c) commercially, what would you need 
to know besides the equilibrium composition to determine whether the process would be prof- 
itable? (List several dungs) 

XA1. At low to moderate pressures, the equilibrium state of the water-gas shift reaction 

CO * H.O = CO, ♦ H, 
is approximately described by the relation 

yc o 2 ?H 2 m _ 0.0247 exp[4020/r(A:)] 
y <C VH 2 0 

where T is the reactor temperature. K, is the reaction equilibrium constant, and y, is the mole fraction 
of species i in the reactor contents at equilibrium. 

The feed to a batch shift reactor contains 20.0 mole% CO. 10.0% CO,. 40.0% water, and the 
balance an inert gas The reactor a maintained at T — 1 123 K. 

(a) Assume a basis of 1 mol feed and draw and label a flowchart. Carry out a degrec-of-freedom 
analysis of the reactor based on extents of reaction and use it to prose that you have enough 
information to calculate die composition of the reaction mixture at equilibrium. Do no calcula- 
tions 

(b) Calculate the total moles of gas in the reactor at equilibrium (if it takes you more than 5 seconds 
you're missing the point) and then the equilibrium mole fraction of hydrogen in the product. 
(Suggestion: Begin by writing expressions for the moles of each species in die product gas in 
terms of the extent of reaction, and then write expressions for the species mole fractions) 

(c) Suppose a gas sample is drawn from the reactor and analyzed shortly after startup and the mole 
fraction of hydrogen is significantly different from the calculated value. Assuming that no cal- 
culation mistakes or measurement errors have been made, what is a likely explanation for the 
discrepancy between the calculated and measured hydrogen yields? 

•(d) Write a spreadsheet to take as input die reactor temperature and the feed component mole 
fractions ico. xhjO. and >co, (assume no hydrogen is fed) and to calculate the mole fraction nt, 
in the product gas when equilibrium is reached. The spreadsheet column headings should be 

T x(C0) x(H20) x(C02) Ke ••• y(H2) 

Columns between Ke and y(H2) may contain intermediate quantities in the calculation of *h,- 
First test your program for the conditions of part (a) and verify that it is correct. Then try a 
variety of values of the input variables and draw conclusions about the conditions (reactor tem- 
perature and feed composition) that maximize the equilibrium yield of hydrogen. 


•Computer problem. 
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4.48. Methanol is formed from carbon monoride and hydrogen in the gas-phase reaction 

CO t 2 Hj = CH,OH 
(A) (B) <C) 

The mole fractions of the rcactrve species at equilibrium satisfy the relation 


yc i 


K.{T) 


where P is the total pressure (atm). K, the reaction equilibrium constant (atm -2 ), and T the temper- 
ature (K). The equilibrium constant K, equals 10 S at 373 K. and 2316 X 10'* at 573 K. A semilog plot 
of K, (logarithmic scale) versus l/r (rectangular scale) is approximately linear between T - 300 K 
and T - 600 K. 

(a) Derive a formula for K,(T). and use it to show that AT,(450K) - 0.0548 atm **. 

(b) Write expressions for n*. na. and nc (gram-moles of each species), and then >a. vb. and yc. in 
terms of n*a, nj»). ncv. and the molar extent of reaction. Then derive an equation involving 
only had. am. ncv. P. T. and where f, (mol) is the value of the extent of reaction at equilibrium. 

(e> Suppose you begin with equimolar quantities of CO and Hj and no CHjOH. and the reaction 
proceeds to equilibrium at 423 K and 2.00 atm. Calculate the molar composition of the product 
(va» ya. and yc) and the fractional conversion of CO. 

*(d) Write a set of equations for yA. ya, yc. and /a (the fractional conversion of CO) in terms of yA). 
yn>. T. and P (the reactor temperature and pressure at equilibrium). Enter the equations in an 
equation-solving program. Check the program by running it for the conditions of part (c). then 
use it to determine the effects on /a (increase, decrease, or no effect) of separately increasing 
(i) the fraction of CO in the feed, (ii) the fraction of CH,OH in the feed, (lii) temperature, and 
(iv) pressure. 

‘(e) Write a computer program to take as input y M . yj,-. T. and P (the reactor temperature and pres- 
sure at equilibrium) and to calculate and print out y x . >b. yc, and / A (the fractional conversion 
of CO). Test your program with the data of part (c). [Su^rsiion: Write the equilibrium relations 
derived in part (b) as a cubic equation in & and use Newton’s rule — Appendix A 2 — to obtain 
the solution.] 

4.49. Methane and oxygen react in the presence of a catalyst to form formaldehyde. In a parallel reaction, 
methane is oxidized to carbon dioxide and water. 


CH 4 + 0 2 — HCHO * HjO 
CH* + 2 Oj — C0 2 + 2 HjO 

The feed to the reactor contains equimolar amounts of methane and oxygen. Assume a basis of 100 

mol feed's 

(a) Draw and label a flowchart. Use a degree-of-freedom analysis based on extents of reaction to 
determine how many process variable values must be specified for the remaining variable values 
to be calculated. 

(b) Use Equation 4.6-6 to derive expressions for the product stream component flow rates in terms 
of the two extents of reaction. and &. 

(e) The fractional conversion of methane is 0.900 and the fractional yield of formaldehyde is 0.855. 
Calculate the molar composition of the reactor output stream and the selectivity of formalde- 
hyde production relative to carbon dioxide production. 

4J0. Ethane is chlorinated in a continuous reactor: 

CjH» + Cli — C 2 H 5 a + HQ 

Some of the product monochloroethane is further chlorinated in an undesired side reaction: 

CjH.ci ♦ a, — CjH.a, + hci 

(a) Suppose your principal objective is to maximize the selectivity of monochloroethane production 
relative to dichioroethane production. Would you design the reactor for a high or low conversion 
of ethane? Explain your answer. {Hint: If the reactor contents remained in the reactor long 
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enough for most ol the ethane in the teed to be consumed, what would the main product con- 
stituent probably be?) What additional processing steps would almost certainly be carried out 
to make the process economically sound? 

(b) Take a basis of 100 mol C 2 HsCI produced. Assume that the feed contains only ethane and chlo- 
rine and that all ol the chlorine is consumed and carry out a degree-ot-treedom analysis based 
on atomic species balances. 

(c> The reactor is designed to yield a 15% conversion ol ethane and a selectivity of 14 mol 
CjHsCl/mol CiHjCt. with a negligible amount of chlorine in the product gas. Calculate the 
feed ratio (mol Clj/mol CjHe) and the fractional yield of monochloroethane. 

(d) Suppose the reactor is built and started up and the conversion is only 14%. Chromatographic 
analysis shows that there is no CU m the product but another species with a molecular weight 
higher than that of dichloroethane is present. Offer a likely explanation for these results 

431. Ethanol is produced commercially by the hydration of ethylene: 

QH* * HjO — C2H5OH 

Some of the product is converted to diethyl ether in the side reaction 

2 CjHjOH — (CjHjJjO * HjO 

The feed to the reactor contains ethylene, steam, and an inert gas A sample of the reactor effluent 
gas is analyzed and found to contain 43J molc% ethylene. 2.5% ethanol. 0.14% ether. 9.3% inerts, 
and the balance water. 

(a) Take as a basis 100 mol of effluent gas. draw and label a flowchart, and do a dcgrcc-of-freedom 
analysis based 00 atomic species to prove that the system has zero degrees of freedom.’ 

(b) Calculate the molar composition erf the reactor feed, the percentage conversion of ethylene, the 
fractional yield of ethanol, and the selectivity of ethanol production relative to ether production. 

(e) The percentage conversion of ethylene you calculated should be very low. Why do you think the 
reactor would be designed to consume so little of the reactant? (Him If the reaction mixture 
remained in the reactor long enough to use up most of the ethylene, what would the main product 
constituent probably be?) What additional processing steps are likely to take place downstream 
from the reactor? 

4.52. Solid calcium fluoride (CaF 2 ) reacts with sulfuric add to form solid calcium sulfate and gaseous 
hydrogen fluonde. The HF is then dissolved in water to form hydrofluoric acid. A source of calcium 
fluoride is fluorite ore containing 96.0 wt% CaFj and 4.0% SiOj. 

In a typical hydrofluoric acid manufacturing process, fluorite ore is reacted with 93 wt% aqueous 
sulfuric acid, supplied 15% in excess erf the stoichiometric amount. Ninety-five percent of the ore 
dissolves in the acid. Some of the HF formed reacts with the dissolved silica in the reaction 

6 HF * SiO,(aq) — H,SiF 4 (s) + 2 H 2 0<1) 

The hydrogen fluoride exiting from the reactor is subsequently dissolved in enough water to produce 
60.0 wt% hydrofluoric acid. Calculate the quantity of fluorite ore needed to produce a metric ton of 
acid. Note: Some of the given data are not needed to solve the problem. 

4.53. Chlorobenzene (CjHjCl), an important solvent and intermediate in the production of many other 
chemicals, is produced by bubbling chlorine gas through liquid benzene in the presence of ferric chlo- 
ride catalyst. In an undesired side reaction, the product is further chlorinated to dichlorobcnzene, 
and in a third reaction the dichlorobenzcnc is chlorinated to trichlorobenzene. 

The feed to a chlorination reactor consists of essentially pure benzene and a technical grade of 
chlorine gas (98 wt% Cl«. the balance gaseous impurities with an average molecular weight of 25.0). 
The liquid output from the reactor contains 65.0 wt% C,H*. 32.0 wt% QHjCl. 15 wi% C*H.Oj. 
and 0.5 wt% CsH.Cl,. The gaseous output contains only HQ and the impurities that entered with 
the chlorine. 

(a) You wish to determine (i) the percentage by which benzene is fed in excess, (ii) the fractional 
conversion of benzene, (iii) the fractional yield of monochlorobenzene. and (iv) the mass ratio 


'Your first attempt ii likely to yield D.F. = — 1. meaning that either (i) you counted one too many independent 
balance", (ii) you forgot to label one unknown variable, or (iii) the problem statement contains one redundant 
and possibly inconsistent process variable specilicatioo. Prove that (i) is actually the case. (Review the defied- 
boo of independent balances in Section 4.7b.) 
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of the gas feed to the liquid feed. Without doing any calculations* prove that you have enough 
information about the process to determine these quantities. 

(b) Perform the calculations. 

(c) Why would benzene be fed in excess and the fractional conversion kept low? 

<d) What might be done wrth the gaseous effluent? 

(e) It is possible to use 99.9% pure (-reagent-grade") chlorine instead of the technical grade actually 
used in the process. Why is this probably not done? Under what conditions might extremely pure 
reactants be called for in a commercial process? (Him Think about possible problems associated 
with the impurities in technical grade chemicals.) 

■4^4. The following two reactions take place in a gas-phase reactor. 

2 CO. = 2CO t O, 

(A) (B) (C) 

Oi ♦ N, = 2NO 
<C) <D) (E) 

If the system comes to equilibrium at 30CXI K and 1 atm. the product gas mole fractions satisfy the 

relations 

- 0.1071 -A- - 0.01493 

yi ycn» 

(a) Let it au nm be the initial number of gram-moles of each species and £ei and be the extents 

of reactions 1 and 2. respectively, at equilibrium (see Equation 4.6-6). Derive expressions for 

the mole fractions y*. >* ye in terms of hao.iw ,hb).£ci. and Then substitute in the 

equilibrium relations to derive two simultaneous equations for the two extents of reaction. 

(b) One-third of a gram-mole each of CO*. O 2. and Nj are charged into a batch reactor and the 
reactor contents equilibrate at 3000 K and 1 atm. Without doing any calculations, prove that 
you have enough information to calculate the component mole fractions of the reactor contents 
at equilibrium. 

(e) Perform the calculation of part (b). using either (i) an equation-solving program or (ii) a spread- 
sheet that implements the Ncwton-Raphson method outlined in Section A.2i of Appendix A. If 
you use the spreadsheet, guess initial values of 0.1 for both &i and and iterate until successive 

estimates of these values differ by less than 0.1%. 

(d) Write a computer program to implement the Newlon-Raphson procedure of part (c) for an 
arbitrary starring composition. The program should take input values of had. hbo. no>. m». and 
nfu and calculate the total moles and mole fractions of each species at equilibrium, stopping 
when the values of £, and each change by less than 0.001% from one iteration to the next. 
Run the program for the following feed mixtures: 


n M 


"O 

"£>* 

"ED 

1/3 

0 

1/3 

1/3 

0 

0 

1/3 

1/3 

1/3 

0 

1/2 

0 

0 

0 

1/2 

1/5 

1/5 

1/5 

1/5 

1/5 


4^5. A mixture (A) in a continuous pharmaceutical manufacturing process contains up to 10 wt% of an 
ingredient R [mass fraction «ka( 8 R>'g A)]. The mixture is subjected to a reaction step in which the 
conversion of R is 99%. The Anal product (P) must contain 0.75 wt% R. To achieve this goal, a 
fraction / of the A fed to the process bypasses the reactor and combines with the product stream 
leaving the reactor to produce P. A second feed stream (B). which contains no R. enters the reactor 
along with the A not bypassed. The mass flow rates of A and B entering the rracior (not the process) 
are equal. 


•Computer problem. 
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(B> 

"W*8 

1 li B>K A fed to rextor 


(A) 


<P> 

x»A(XfiR^AJ 



0.0075 kg P 


(a) Without taking a basis of cakulation. draw and label a flowehait. Then list the equations you 
are allowed to write lor the stream splitting and mixing points and the reactor, and prove that 
the process has two degrees o! freedom. (Be caretul when counting allowable balances on the 
pre-reactor stream splitting point) 

(b> Suppose the production rate o! the final product. m P . and the mass traction ol R in the process 
leed. *„*. are known. Write a set ol equations that may be solved tor the rates, m^lkg'h) and 
maii(kg'h). at which A and B must be ted to the process (not the reactor), and lor the traction ol 
the process teed. / (kg bypas&ikg tresh feed), that must be bypassed to achieve the desired mass 
fraction ol R in the final product (0.0075 kg R/kg P). Do not perform any numerical calculations, 
(e) Suppose mp - 4850 kg P/h and ir* - 0.0500 kg R'kg A. Calculate m*u. m&u. and /. 

•(d) The desired production rate (m*) and the mass traction ol R in the Iced («**) both vary from 
day to day. Use an E-Z Solve parameter sweep to to generate a plot ol / versus xr* for mp 
— 4850 kg,'h and ira varying between 0.02 and 0.10. Prove that you would get the same curve 
regardless ol the value ol mp. 

4-56. A catalytic reactor is used to produce formaldehyde trorn methanol in the reaction 

CHsOH — HCHO + Hi 


4.57. 


A single-pass conversion ol 60.0% is achieved in the reactor. The methanol in the reactor product is 
separated Irom the tormaldehyde and hvdrogcn in a multiple-unit process. The production rate ol 
formaldehyde is 901.0 kg'h. 


(•> 

<b> 


(c) 


Calculate the required Iced rate ol methanol to the process (kmolfa) il there is no recycle. 
Suppose the recovered methanol is recycled to the reactor and the single-pass conversion re- 
mains 60%. Without doing any calculations, prose that you have enough mlormation to de- 
termine the required fresh leed rate of methanol (kmol/h) and the rates (kmol/h) at which 
methanol enters and leaves the reactor. Then perlorm the calculations. 

Tbe single-pass conversion in the reactor. X^. affects the costs of the reactor (C,) and the separa- 
tion process and recycle line (C,). What effect would you expect an increased X K would have on 
each of these costs for a fixed formaldehyde production rate? (Hint: To get a 100% single-pass 
conversion you would need an infinitely large reactor, and lowering the single-pass conversion 
leads to a need to process greater amounts of fluid through both process units and the recycle 
line.) What would you expect a plot of (C, ♦ C.) versus X n to look like? What does the design 
specification X n - 60% probably represent? 

Methanol is produced by reacting carbon monoxide and hydrogen. A fresh feed stream contain- 
ing CO and Hj yoins a recycle stream and the combined stream is fed to a reactor. The reactor 
outlet stream flows at a rate of 350 mol/min and contains 10.6 wt% Hj. 64.0 wt% CO. and 25.4 
wt% CHjOH. (Notice that those are percentages by mass, not mole percents.) Ibis stream enters a 
cooler in which most of the methanol is condensed. The liquid methanol condensate is withdrawn 
as a product, and the gas stream leaving the condenser — which contains CO. H>. and 0.40 mole% 
uncondenscd CH,OH vapor— is the recycle stream that combines with the fresh feed. 

(a) Without doing any calculations, prove that you have enough information to determine (i) the 
molar flow rates of CO and H> in the fresh feed, (ii) the production rate of liquid methanol, and 
(ih) the single-pass and overall conversions of carbon monoxide. Then perform the calculations. 
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(b) Alter several months of operation, the flow rate of liquid methanol leaving the condenser begins 
to decrease. List at least three possible explanations of this behavior and state how you might 
check the validity of each one. (What would you measure and what would you expect to find if 
the explanation is valid?) 

4J8. Methane reacts with chlorine to produce methyl chloride and hydrogen chloride. Once formed, the 
methyl chloride may undergo further chlorination to form methylene chloride (CH,Clj). chloro- 
form. and carbon tetrachloride. 

A methyl chloride production process consists of a reactor, a condenser, a distillation column, 
and an absorption column. A gas stream containing 80.0 mole% methane and the balance chlorine is 
fed to the reactor. In the reactor a single-pass chlorine conversion of essentially 100% is attained, the 
mole ratio of methyl chloride to methylene chloride in the product is 5:1. and negligible amounts 
of chloroform and carbon tetrachloride arc formed. The product stream flows to the condenser. 
TVvo streams emerge from the condenser: the liquid condensate, which contains essentially all of the 
methyl chloride and methylene chloride in the reactor effluent, and a gas containing the methane 
and hydrogen chloride. The condensate goes to the distillation column in which the two component 
species are separated. The gas leaving the condenser flows to the absorption column where it contacts 
an aqueous solution. The solution absorbs essentially all of the HC1 and none of the CH4 in the feed. 
The liquid leaving the absorber is pumped ebewhere in the plant for further processing, and the 
methane is recycled to join the fresh feed to the process (a mixture of methane and chlorine). The 
combined stream is the feed to the reactor. 

(a) Choose a quantity of the reactor feed as a basis of calculation, draw and label a flowchart, and 
determine the degrees of freedom for the overall process and each single unit and stream mixing 
point. Then write in order the equations you would use to calculate the molar flow rate and molar 
composition of the fresh feed, the rate at which HCI must be removed in the absorber, the methyl 
chloride production rate, and the molar flow rate of the recycle stream. Do no calculations. 

(b) Calculate the quantities specified in part (a), either manually or with an equation-solving pro- 
gram. 

(e) What molar flow rates and compositions of the fresh feed and the recycle stream are required 
to achieve a methyl chloride production rate of 1000 kg/h? 

439. Ethylene oxide is prodixed by the catalytic oxidation of ethylene: 

2C,H. + O, — 2C-H.O 


Workbook An undesircd competing reaction is the combustion of ethylene: 


C,H* + 30, — 2 CO, * 2H,0 


The feed to the reactor (not the fresh feed to the process) contains 3 moles of ethylene per mole 
of oxygen. The single-pass conversion of ethylene is 20%. and for every 100 moles of ethylene con- 
sumed in the reactor. 90 moles of ethylene oxide emerges in the reactor products. A multiple-unit 
process is used to separate the products: ethylene and oxygen are recycled to the reactor, ethylene 
oxide is sold as a product, and carbon dioxide and water are discarded. 

(a) Assume a quantity of the reactor feed stream as a basis of calculation, draw and label the 
flowchart, perform a degrec-of-freedom analysis, and write the equations you would use to cal- 
culate (i) the molar flow rates of ethylene and oxygen in the fresh feed, (li) the production rate 
of ethylene oxide, and (Ui) the overall conversion of ethylene. Do no calculations. 

(b> Calculate the quantities specified in part (a), either manually or with an equation-solving pro- 
gram. 

<c> Calculate the molar flow rates of ethylene and oxygen in the fresh feed needed to produce 1 ton 
per hour of ethylene oxide. 

4^0. Methanol is synthesized from carbon monoxide and hydrogen in a catalytic reactor. The fresh feed 
to the process contains 32.0 mole% CO. 64.0% H,. and 4.0% N,. This stream is mixed with a recycle 
stream in a ratio 5 mol recycle/1 mol fresh feed to produce the feed to the reactor, which contains 
13.0 mole% N,. A low single-pass conversion is attained in the reactor. The reactor effluent goes 
to a condenser from which two streams emerge: a liquid product stream containing essentially all 
the methanol formed in the reactor, and a gas stream containing all the CO. H-. and N, leaving the 
reactor. The gas stream is split into two fractions: one is removed from the process as a purge stream, 
and the other is the recycle stream that combines with the fresh feed to the reactor. 
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(a) For a basis of 100 mol fresh lecd'b. calculate the production rate of methanol (moLh). the molar 
flow rate and composition of the purge gas. and the overall and single-pass conversions. 

«b> Briefly explain in your own words the reasons for including (i) the recycle stream and (it) the 
purge stream in the process design. 

4-61. The fresh feed to an ammonia production process contains nitrogen and hydrogen in stoichiometric 
proportion, along with an inert gas (I). The feed is combined with a recycle stream containing the 
same three species, and the combined stream is fed to a reactor in which a low single-pass conver- 
sion of nitrogen is achieved. Tbe reactor effluent flows to a condenser. A liquid stream containing 
essentially all of the ammonia formed in the reactor and a gas stream containing all the inerts and 
the unreacted nitrogen and hydrogen leave the condenser. Tbe gas stream is split into two fractions 
with the same composition: one is removed from the process as a purge stream, and the other is the 
recycle stream combined with the fresh feed. In every stream containing nitrogen and hydrogen, the 
to o species are in stoichiometric proportion. 
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(a) Let be the mole fraction of inerts in the fresh feed. t n the single-pass conversion of nitrogen 
(and of hydrogen) in the reactor, and y, the fraction ot the gas leaving the condenser that is 
purged (mol purgcd'mol total). Taking a basis of 1 mol fresh feed, draw and fully label a process 
flowchart, incorporating j». f v . and y, in the labeling to the greatest possible extent. Then, 
assuming that the values ot these three variables are given, write a set of equations for the total 
moles fed to the reactor (n,). moles of ammonia produced (n p ). and overall nitrogen conversion 
(/«). Each equation should involve only one unknown variable, which should be circled. 

<b> Solve the equations of part (a) for x» - 0.01. - 0.20. and » - 0.10. 

(e) Briefly explain in your own words the reasons for including (i) the recycle stream and (ii) the 
purge stream in the process design. 

“(d) Write a spreadsheet program to perform the calculations of part (a) for given values of x». f n . 
and y p . Test it with the values in part (b). Then in successive rows of the spreadsheet, vary each 
of the three input variables two or three times, holding the other two constant. The first six 
columns and first five rows of the spreadsheet should appear as follows: 


xio 

fsp 

yp 

nr 

np 

fov 

0.01 

0.20 

0.10 




0.05 

0.20 

0.10 




0.10 

0.20 

0.10 




0.01 

0.30 

0.10 





Summarize the effects on ammonia production (n p ) and reactor throughput (n,) of changing 
each of the three input variables. 

462. Iso-octane is produced in the reaction of isobutanc and butylene in an emulsion with concentrated 
sulfuric acid: 

i-C.H.0 + C,H, — i-QH,, 


•Computer problem. 
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The fresh feed io the process flows at a rate o< 60.000 kg/h and contains 25.0 mole % isobutane. 25.0% 
butylene, and 50.0% n-butane. which Is chemically inert in this process. The fresh teed combines with 
three separate recycle streams, as shown in the flowchart, and the combined stream enters the reac- 
tor. Essentially all ot the butylene ted to the reactor is consumed. A portion ot the reactor effluent 
is recycled to the reactor inlet and the remainder passes to a decanter, in which the aqueous (sulfu- 
ric acid) and hydrocarbon phases are allowed to separate. Hie acid is recycled to the reactor, and 
the hydrocarbons pass to a distillation columa The overhead trom the column contains iso-octane 
and n-butane. and the bottoms product, which is recycled to the reactor, contains only isobutanc. 
The stream entering the reactor contains 200 moles of isobutane per mole of butylene, and 2 kg of 
91 wi% HjSO*(aq) per kg of hydrocarbon. The stream obtained by combining the fresh feed and 
isobutane recycle contains 5X1 moles of isobutane per mole of butylene. 

You wish to determine the molar flow rates (kmolh) of each component of the fresh feed, the 
product stream, and the emulsion, isobutanc. and acid recycle streams. 

(a) Draw and completely label a flowchart of the process, perform degree-of-freedom analyses on 
the overall process and subprocesses, and write the equations you would use to determine the 
required flow rates (Su^jrsiion: Begin by calculating the total molar flow rate of the fresh feed 
stream.) 

(b) Perform the calculations 

<c> List the assumptions in this problem that are not likely to be fully satisfied in practice. 

■A63. Ethyl acetate (A) undergoes a reaction with sodium hydroxide (B) to form sodium acetate and ethyl 
alcohol: 

CHjCOOCjHs ♦ NaOH — CH,COONa + CjHsOH 
(A) (B) 

The reaction is carried out at steady state in a series of stirred-tank reactors The output from the i th 
reactor is the input to the (i + l)st reactor. The volumetric flow rate between the reactors is constant 
at i>(L/min). and the volume of each tank is V(L). 


. lliun/mn) 


Cabral /Vlrttr) 



The concentrations of A and B in the feed to the first tank are C*j and Cm (moL'L). The tanks are 
stirred sufficiently for their contents to be uniform throughout so that C* and Cfc in a tank equal 


•Computer problem. 
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Ca and Cb in the stream leaving that tank. The rate of reaction is given by the expression 

( mol A or B reacting \ , „ _ 

'[ ^nrT — "j” * CaCb 

where ft [L/(mol min)] is the reaction rate constant 

(a) Write a material balance on A in the fth tank, and show that it yields 

Caj-i — Ca, + krC^Cg, 

where i - V/v is the mean residence lime in each tank. Then write a balance on B in the ith 
tank and subtract the two balances using the result to prove that 

Ou-Ca. -C w -Cao. all I 

(b) Use the equations derived in pan (a) to prove that 

Cas-i - C* + *tC Ai <Ca, + C B(I - Ca*) 
and from this relation derive an equation of the form 

aCi, + + y - 0 

wliere a. fi, and y are functions of ft. Cab. Cbs. Ca,-i, and r. Then write the solution of this 
equation for Ca,. 

(e) Write a spreadsheet or computer program to cakulate ,V. the number of tanks needed to achieve 
a fractional conversion ja.* a ia at the outlet of the final reactor. Your program should im- 
plement the following procedure: 

(I) Take as input values of ft. v, V. C ah (molL). Cm(mol'L). and <ai- 

(1) Use the equation for C A , derived in part (b) to cakulate Cai: then calculate the correspond- 
ing fractional conversion >ai- 

(111) Repeat the procedure to cakulate Cat and »at. then Caj and jas. continuing until <ai * 
>ai. 

Tat the program supposing that the reaction is to be carried out at a temperature at which ft = 
36 2 L/(molmin). and that the other process variables have the following values: 

Feed concentration: Cab - 50 gL ( = ??? molL) 

Cbo - 0.10 molar ( = TT> mold.) 

Throughput: v - 5000 L'min 
Tank volume: V - 2000 L 


Use the program to calculate the required number of tanks and the final fractional conversion 
for the following values of the desired minimum final fractional conversion. »ai : 0.50. 0.80. 0.90. 
0.95. 0.99. 0.999. Briefly describe the nature of the relationship between N and «ai and what 
probably happens to the process cost as the required final fractional conversion approaches 1.0. 
Hint: It you write a spreadsheet, it might appear in pari as follows: 
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<d» Suppose a 95% conversion is desired. Use your program to determine how the required number 
of tanks varies as you increase (i) the rate constant, i; (ii) the throughput. In and (iii) the indi- 
vidual reactor volume. V. Then briefly explain why the results you obtain make sense physically. 

4.64. A gas contains 80.0 wt% propane. 15.0 wt% n-butanc. and the balance water. 

(a) Calculate the molar composition of this gas on both a wet and a dry basis and the ratio (mol 
HjO/moI dry’ gas). 

(b> If 100 kgfa of this fuel is to be burned with 30% excess an. what is the required air feed rate 
(kmoLh)? How would the answer change if the combustion were only 75% complete? 

4J>5. Five liters of liquid n-hexane and 4 liters of liquid n-heptane are mixed and burned with 4000 gram- 
motes of air. Not all of the hydrocarbons are burned in the furnace, and both CO and CO: are 
formed. If it is possible to do so without additional information, calculate the percent excess air 
supplied to the furnace; if more information is needed, state what it is and outline the calculation of 
the percent excess air. 

4.66. A fuel gas produced by gasifying coal is to be burned with 20% excess air. The gas contains 50.0 
mote% nitrogen and the balance carbon monoxide and hydrogen. A sample of the gas is passed 
through an infrared spectrometer, which registers a signal R that depends on the mole fraction of 
carbon monoxide in the sample, and a reading R - 38.3 is recorded. 

Analyzer calibration data are as follows; 


«(mol CO/mol) 

0.05 

0.10 

0.40 

0.80 

1.00 

R 

10.0 

17.0 

49.4 

73.6 

99.7 


A power law (j — aR*) should be suitable for fitting the calibration data. Derive the equation re- 
lating x and R (use a graphical method), and then calculate the molar flow rate of air required for a 
fuel feed rate of 175 kmolh. assuming that CO and Hj are oxidized but N; n not. 

4-67. Natural gas containing a mixture of methane, ethane, propane, and butane is burned in a furnace 
with excess air. 

(a) One hundred kmoL’h of a gas containing 94.4 mole% methane. 3.40% ethane. 0.60% propane, 
and 0.50% butane is to be burned with 17% excess air. Calculate the required molar flow rate 
of the air. 

<b> Let 

n<(kmol/h) - molar flow of the fuel gas 
xu *i, *s. **. * mole fractions of methane, ethane, propane, 
and butane, respectively, in the fuel 
/’„ ■ percent excess air 

(i.(kmolh) - molar flow rate of the air fed to the furnace 
Derive an expression for n. in terms of the other variables. Check your formula with the results 
of part (a). 

■(e) Suppose the feed rate and composition of the fuel gas are subject to periodic variations, and a 
process control computer is to be used to adjust the flow rate of air to maintain a constant per- 
centage excess A calibrated electronic flowmeter in the fuel gas line transmits a signal Rt that is 
directly proportional to the flow rate (n, - aR,). with a flow rate of 75.0 kmolh yielding a signal 
R, - 60. The fuel gas composition is obtained with an on-line gas chromatograph. A sample of 
the gas is injected into the gas chromatograph (GC). and signals Ai. Aj. Aj. and A«. which are 
directly proportional to the moles of methane, ethane, propane, and butane, respectively, in the 
sample, are transmitted. (Assume the same proportionality constant for all species.) The control 
computer processes these data to determine the required air flow rate and then sends a signal R, 
to a control valve in the air line. The relationship between R, and the resulting air flow rate. n„ 
is another direct proportionality, with a signal R. - 25 leading to an air flow rate of 550 kmoL'h. 
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Write a spreadsheet or computer program to perform the following tasks: 

(i> Take as input the desired percentage excess and values ol Ri. At, dj. A*. and A«. 

(U) Calculate and print out ii«. xi, xj. xj, x*. ri„ and R,. 

Test your program on the data given below, assuming that 15% excess air is required in all 
cases. Then explore the effects of variations in P a and Ri on n, for the values of At - A* given 
on the thud line of the data table. Briefly explain your results 


Ri 

A, 

M 


4. 

62 

248.7 

19.74 

6.35 

1.48 

83 

305.3 

14.57 

2.56 0.70 

108 

294.2 

16.61 

4.78 

2.11 






Workbook 



(d» Finally, suppose that when the system is operating as described, stack gas analysis indicates that 
the air feed rate is consistently too high to achieve the specified percentage excess Give several 
possible explanations 

4.68. Butane is burned with air. No carbon monoxide is present in the combustion products 

(a) Use a degrec-oi-freedom analysis to prove that il the percentage excess air and the percentage 
conversion of butane arc specified, the molar composition of the product gas can be determined. 
(b> Calculate the molar composition of the product gas for each of the following three cases: (i) 
theoretical air supplied. 100% conversion of butane; (u) 20% excess air. 100% conversion of 
butane: and (iii) 20% excess air. 90% conversion of butane. 

4.69. A mixture of 75 mole% propane and 25 mole% hydrogen is burned with 25% excess air. Fractional 
conversions of 90% of the propane and 85% of the hydrogen are achieved; of the propane that 
reacts. 95% reacts to form C0 2 and the balance reacts to form CO. The hot combustion product gas 
passes through a boiler in which heat transferred from the gas converts boiler feedwater into steam, 
(a) Calculate the concentration of CO (ppm) in the stack gas. 

(b> The CO in the stack gas is a pollutant. Its concentration can be decreased by increasing the per- 
cent excess air fed to the furnace. Think of at least two costs of doing so. (Winf: The heat released 
by the combustion goes into heating the combustion products, and the higher the combustion 
product temperature, the more steam is produced.) 

470. n-Pentane is burned with excess air in a continuous combustion chamber. 

(a) A technician runs an analysis and reports that the product gas contains 0.270 molc% pentane. 
5.3% oxygen. 9.1% carbon dioxide, and the balance nitrogen on a dry basis. Assume 100 mol 
of dry product gas as a basis of calculation, draw and label a flowchart, perform a degrec-of- 
freedom analysis based on atomic species balances, and show that the system has - 1 degrees of 
freedom. Interpret this result. 

(b> Use balances to prove that the reported percentages could not possibly be correct. 

(e) The technician reruns the analysis and reports new values of 0.304 mole % pentane. 5.9% oxygen. 
10.2% carbon dioxide, and the balance nitrogen. Verify that this result could be correct and. 
assuming that it is. calculate the percent excess air fed to the reactor and the fractional conversion 
of pentane. 

471. Liquid methanol is fed to a space heater at a rate of 12.0 L;h and burned with excess air. The product 
gas is analyzed and the following dry-basis mole percentages arc determined: CHjOH — 0.45%. 
CC> 2 - 9.03%. and CO - 1.81%. 

(a) Draw and label a flowchart and verify that the system has zero degrees of freedom. 

«b> Calculate the fractional conversion of methanol, the percentage excess air fed. and the mole 
fraction of water in the product gas. 

(c) Suppose the combustion products are released directly into a room. What potential problems 
do you see and what remedies can you suggest? 

472. A gas containing methane, ethane, and carbon dioxide is analyzed with a gas chromatograph (GC) 
and flame ionization detector (FID): the GC separates the components of the gas. and the FID reg- 
isters signals proportional to the amount of each hydrocarbon (but not CO;) in its sample chamber. 
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The output ol the FID is as follows: 



The area under each peak is proportional to the number ol carbon atoms in the sample, so that 1 
mol ol ethane would yield a peak with twice the area ol a peak corresponding to 1 mol ol methane. 

This fuel is being burned with air in a continuous combustion chamber. The molar feed ratio 
ol air to fuel was supposed to be 7:1, but you suspect the air flowmeter is not functioning properly. 
To check it. you take a 0.50-moI sample of the product gas and pass it through a condenser, which 
condenses essentially all ol the water in the sample. The condensate (which can be assumed to be 
pure water) is weighed and found to have a mass of 1.134 g. The dry” gas leaving the condenser is 
analyzed and found to contain no hydrocarbons, no CO. and 11.9% COj. 

(a) Calculate the molar composition (component mole fractions) of the fuel gas and the desired 
percent excess air. 

(b> Calculate the actual molar feed ratio of air to fuel and the actual percent excess air. 

4.73. A mixture of propane and butane is burned with pure oxygen. The combustion products contain 
47.4 mole% HjO. Alter all the water is removed from the products, the residual gas contains 69.4 
mote% C0 2 and the balance O,. 

(a) What is the mole percent ol propane in the fuel? 

(b) It now turns out that the fuel mixture may contain not only propane and butane but also other 
hydrocarbons All that is certain is that there is no oxygen in the fuel. Use atomic balances to 
calculate the elemental molar composition of the fuel from the given combustion product anal- 
ysis (Le.. what mole percent is C and what percent is H). Prove that your solution is consistent 
with the result ol part (a). 

4.74. A fuel oil is analysed and found to contain 85.0 wt% carbon. 12.0% elemental hydrogen (H). 1.7% 
sulfur, and the remainder noncombustible matter. The oil is burned with 20.0% excess air. based on 
complete combustion of the carbon to COj. the hvdrogeo to H.O. and the sulfur to SOr. The oil is 
burned completely, but 8% of the carbon forms CO. Calculate the molar composition of the stack 
gas. 

4.75. The analysis of a coal indicates 75 wi% C 17% H. 2% S. and the balance noncombustiblc ash. The 
coal is burned at a rate of 5000 kgih. and the feed rate of air to the furnace is 50 kmolmin. All of the 
ash and 6% of the carbon in the fuel leave the furnace as a molten slag: the remainder of the carbon 
leases in the stack gas as CO and COj; the hydrogen in the coal is oxidised to water, and the sulfur 
emerges as SO;. The selectivity ol COj to CO production is 101. 

(a) Calculate the percent excess air fed to the reactor. 

(b) Calculate the mole fractions of the gaseous pollutants— CO and SO*— in the stack gas. 

(e> Emitted sulfur dioxide by itself is a health hazard. but it is a more serious threat to the envi- 
ronment as a precursor to add rain. Under the catalytic action of sunlight, the sulfur dioxide is 
oxidized to sulfur trioxidc. which in turn combines with water vapor to form sulfuric acid, which 
eventually returns to earth as rainfall. Acid rain formed in this manner has caused extensive 
damage to forests, fields, and lakes in many parts of the world. For the furnace described above, 
calculate the rate of formation of sulfuric aad (kgi'h) if all the emitted SO, is converted in the 
indicated manner. 

4.76. The composition of a coal is determined by a proximate analysis. The coal is flrst finely ground and 
air-dried. Samples of the dried coal arc then subjected to several operations with the sample weights 
being recorded before and after each operation. Moisture content is determined as the weight loss 
when a sample is held at 105’C in an oxygen-free atmosphere for roughly 2 h. added to the weight 
loss in the initial drying step. Volatile matter (primarily organic tars) is determined by holding a 
sample at 925'C in an oxygen-free atmosphere for 7 min and subtracting the moisture loss from the 
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total weight loss. Ash (oi mineral matter — oxides and sulfates of silicon, aluminum, iron, calcium, 
sullur. and trace minerals) is the residue that remains alter a sample has been heated to 800' C in an 
oxygen-containing atmosphere until all the organic matter has been burned away. Fixed carbon is 
what is present in coal besides moisture, volatile matter, and ash. 

(a) Use the following proximate analysis data to determine the percentages by mass ol moisture, 
fixed carbon, volatile matter, and ash in a coal: 


1-207 g 


air dry 
25'C. 12 h 


1.147 g 


The remaining tests are performed on air-dned samples 


1334 g 105C,N ' .12(>4g 
2 h 

1.347 g * 0.811 g 

urr.~a.in. 

1 h 

(b> If the mass ratio of C to H in the volatile matter is 6:1. calculate the gram-moles of air theoreti- 
cally required to burn 1 metric ton of this coal. 

4.77. The product gas from a solid fuel combustion reaction has the following dry-basis molar composition: 
72.0% CO,. 2.57% CO. 0.0592% SO,, and 25.4% O,. Pure oxygen is fed to the furnace m 20% excess 
of that required to burn the fuel completely. There is no oxygen in the fuel. Calculate the elemental 
composition (molc% of the various elements) of the fuel, staling any assumptions you have to make 
to arrive at your answer. 

4.78. A fuel oil is fed to a furnace and burned with 25% excess air. The oil contains 87.0 wt% C 10.0% H. 
and 3.0% S Analysis of the furnace exhaust gas shows only N,. O,. CO,. SO,, and H,0. The sulfur 
dioxide emission rate is to be controlled by passing the exhaust gas through a scrubber, in which 
most of the SO, is absorbed in an alkaline solution. Hie gases leaving the scrubber (all of the N,. 
O,. and CO,, and some of the H,0 and SO, entering the unit) pass out to a stack. The scrubber has 
a limited capacity, however, so that a fraction of the furnace exhaust gas must be bypassed directly 
to the stack. 

At one point during the operation of the process, the scrubber removes 90% of the SO, m the 
gas fed to it. and the combined stack gas contains 612.5 ppm (parts per million) SO, on a dry basis, 
that is. every million moles of dry stack gas contains 612.5 moles of SO,. Calculate the fraction of 
the exhaust bypassing the scrubber at this moment. 

479. You have been sent by the Environmental Protection Agency to measure SO, emissions from a small 
industrial power plant. You withdraw and analyze a gas sample from the boiler stack and obtain the 
following composition: 75.66% N,. 1024% CO,. 827% H,0. 5.75% O,. and 0.0825% SO,. You 
show these figures to the plant superintendent next day. and she insists they must be wrong, since 
the fuel was a natural gas containing methane and ethane, and no sulfur. You ask if they ever burn 
another fuel, and the superintendent replies that they sometimes use a fuel oil but the plant log 
shows that they were not doing so when the measurements were made. You do some calculations 
and prove that the oil and not the gas must have been the fuel: the superintendent checks further 
and discovers that the plant log is in error and you are right. 

(a) Calculate the mole ratio of carbon to hydrogen in the fuel, and use the result to prove that the 
fuel could not have been the natural gas. 

(b> Calculate the mass ratio ot carbon to hydrogen and the weight % ot sulfur in the fuel, assuming 
that C. H. and S are the only elements present. Then use the results in conjunction with the 
ultimate fuel oil analyses in Table 27-6 on p. 27-10 of Perry's Chemical Engineers' Handbook. 
7th Edition, to deduce the most probable classification of the fuel oil. 

4A0. Fuel oils contain primarily organic compounds and sulfur. The molar composition of the organic 
fraction of a fuel oil may be represented by’ the formula C,H,O r ; the mass fraction of sulfur in the 
fuel is » 4 (kg S'kg fuel); and the percentage excess air. P,„ is defined in terms of the theoretical air 
required to burn only the carbon and hydrogen in the fuel. 

(a) For a certain high-sulfur No. 6 fuel oil. p - 0.71. q - 1.1. r - 0.003. and « s - 0.02. Calculate 
the composition of the stack gas on a dry basis if this fuel is burned with 18% excess air. assuming 
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complete combustion of the fuel to foxm CO;. SO;, and HjO and expressing the SO; fraction 
as ppm (mol SO;/!!/' mol dry gas). 

■(b) Create a spreadsheet to calculate the mole fractions of the stack gas components on a dry basis 
for specified values of p. q.r,xs. and P a . The output should appear as follows: 


Solution to Problem 4-80 






Run 

1 

2 

... 

P 

0.71 

0.71 

... 

q 

1.1 

1.1 

... 

r 

0.003 

0.003 

... 

xS 

0.02 

0.02 

... 

Pxs 

18% 

36% 

... 





y(C02) 

13.4% 

... 

... 

y< 02 ) 

... 

... 

... 

y(N2) 

... 

... 

... 

ppm S02 

1165 

... 

... 


(Rows below the last one shown can be used to calculate intermediate quantities) Execute 
enough runs (including the two shown above) to determine the effect on the stack gas composi- 
tion of each of the five input parameters Then for the values of p. q. r. and «s given in part (a), 
find the minimum percentage excess air needed to keep the dry-basis SO; composition below 
700 ppm. (Make this the last run in the output table.) 

You should find that for a given fuel oil composition, inaeasing the percentage excess air 
decreases the SO; concentration in the stack gas. Explain why this should be the case. 

(e) Someone has proposed using the relationship between P„ and ppm SO; as the basis of a pol- 
lution control strategy. The idea is to determine the minimum acceptable concentration of SO; 
in the stack gas. then run with the percentage excess air high enough to achieve this value. Give 
several reasons why this is a poor idea. 


Chapter 


Single-Phase Systems 


Most of the material balance problems in Chapter 4 could be solved entirely from information 
given in the problem statements* As you will come to discover, problems in process analysis arc 
rarely so conveniently self-contained; before you can carry out a complete material balance on 
a process, you usually must determine various physical properties of the process materials and 
use these properties to derive additional relations among the system variables. The following 
methods can be used to determine a physical property of a process material: 

Look II Up. When you need a value for a physical property’ of a substance — whether it be 
a density, vapor pressure, solubility, or heat capacity — there is a good chance that someone, 
somewhere has measured this property and published the result. Since experiments arc usually 
costly and time consuming, a reliable source of physical property data is an invaluable asset in 
process analysis Four excellent sources of data arc the following 

Perry's Chemical Engineers’ Handbook. 7th Edition. R. H. Perry and D. W. Green. Eds.. 
McGraw-Hill New York. 1997. 

CRC Handbook of Chemistry and Physics, 79th Edition. D. Lidc. Ed.. Chemical Rubber Com- 
pany. Boca Raton. FL. 1998. 

TRC Databases m Chemistry and Engineering. TRC Thermodynamic Tables Version 1.0. Ther- 
modynamic Research Center. Texas A&M University. College Station. Texas. 1994. This is a 
continuation of the American Petroleum Institute Project 44: "Selected Values of the Prop- 
erties of Hydrocarbons and Related Compounds.” 

T. E. Daubcrt and R. P. Danner. Physical and Thermodynamic Properties of Pure Chemicals : 
Data Compilation. Hemisphere Publishing Corporation. New York. 1991. This is a hard-copy 
version of the Design Institute of Physical Properties Research (DIPPR) Data Compilation. 

If the desired information cannot be found in these references, the species in question can be 
looked up in the index of Chemical Abstracts in an effort to locate data in the open literature. 

Estimate It. There arc a relatively small number of atomic elements and a much larger but 
still countable number of molecular species of interest to chemical engineers Chemical species 
can be combined into mixtures in an infinite number of ways however, and it is clearly impos- 
sible to tabulate physical property data for even a small fraction of the possible combinations 
Moreover, even when data arc found they arc likely to have been determined for conditions 
other than the ones for which you need them. Reid. Prausnitz. and Poling 1 summarize a large 
number of empirical correlations that express physical properties of a mixture in terms of the 


'R. C. Reid. J M. Prausnitz. sad B. E. Poling. The Properties of Gaser and Liquids. 4th Edition. McGraw-Hill. 
New York. 1986. 
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pure-component properties and the mixture composition. These correlations can be used to 
estimate physical properties when no data arc available and to extrapolate available data to 
conditions other than the ones at which the data were obtained. 


Measure It. When no information on a particular physical property of a substance can be 
found in the literature or when the property must be known with a precision greater than that 
provided by general estimation formulas, the only recourse is to determine the property exper- 
imentally. Information on experimental techniques for measuring physical properties can be 
found in any of numerous texts on experimental physical, organic, and analytical chemistry. 

Density is a frequently needed physical property of a process fluid. For example, engineers 
often know volumetric flow rates (V) of process streams from flowmeter readings but need to 
know mass flow rates (m) or molar flow rates (n) for material balance calculations. The fac- 
tor needed to calculate m or ri from V is the density of the stream. This chapter illustrates the 
uses of both tabulated data and estimation formulas for calculating densities Section 5.1 con- 
cerns solids and liquids: Section 5.2 covers ideal gases, gases for which the ideal gas equation of 
state (PV - nRT) is a good approximation: and Section 5.3 extends the discussion to nonidcal 
gases. 


5.0 INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 

After completing this chapter, you should be able to do the following: 

• Explain in your own words and without the use of jargon (a) the three ways of obtaining 
values of physical properties: (b) why some fluids arc referred to as incompressible: (c) the 
"liquid volume additivity assumption" and the species for which it is most likely to be valid; 
(d) the term “equation of state”; (c) what it means to assume ideal gas behavior: (f) what it 
means to say that the specific volume of an ideal gas at standard temperature and pressure is 
22.4 Lrinol; (g) the meaning of partial pressure; (h) why volume fraction and mole fraction 
for ideal gases arc identical; (i) what the compressibility factor, z, represents, and what its 
value indicates about the validity of the ideal gas equation of state; (j) why certain equations 
of state arc referred to as cubic; and (k) the physical meaning of critical temperature and 
pressure (explain them in terms of what happens when a vapor either below or above its 
critical temperature is compressed). 

• For a mixture of liquids with known composition, determine V (or V) from a known m (m) or 
vice versa using (a) tabulated density data for the mixture and (b) pure-component densities 
and an assumption of volume additivity. Derive the density estimation formula for the second 
ease (Equation 5.1-1). 

• Given any three of the quantities P, V (or V). n (or n). and T for an ideal gas. (a) calculate the 
fourth one either directly from the ideal gas equation of state or by conversion from standard 
conditions: (b) calculate the density of the gas; and (c) test the assumption of ideality either 
by using a rule of thumb about the specific volume or by estimating a compressibility factor 
and seeing how much it differs from 1 . 

• Explain the meaning of “37.5 SCFH” (37.5 standard cubic feet per hour) and what it means 
to say that the flow rate of a gas stream at 120°F and 2* atm is 37.5 SCFH. (Why doesn't this 
statement specify the impossible condition that the gas is at two sets of temperatures and 
pressures simultaneously?) Calculate the true volumetric flow rate of that gas. 

• Given the component partial pressures of an ideal gas mixture and the total gas pressure, 
determine the mixture composition expressed in either mole fractions (or mole percents), 
volume fractions (or % v/v), or mass fractions (or % w/w). 

• Carry out PVT calculations for a gas using (a) the truncated virial equation of state, (b) the 
van dcr Waals equation of state, (c) the SRK equation of state, and (d) the compressibility 
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factor equation of state with either tabulated compressibility factors or a generalized com- 
pressibility chart for a single species and Kay's rule for a nonidcal mixture of gases. 

• Given a description of a process system in which a volumetric flow rate is either specified 
or requested for any process stream, (a) carry out the dcgrcc-of-frcedom analysis, including 
density estimates for liquid and solid streams and equations of state for gas streams; (b) write 
the system equations and outline the procedure you would use to solve for all requested 
quantities; (c) carry out the calculations; (d) list all your assumptions (c.g.. volume additivity 
for liquids or ideal gas behavior) and state whether or not they arc reasonable for the given 
process conditions. 


5.1 LIQUID AND SOLID DENSITIES 

Specific gravities of solids and liquids were discussed in Sections 3.1 and 32. Values for several 
substances at a single temperature arc listed in Table B.l in Appendix B. and more extensive 
tabulations can be found in Perry’s Chemical Engineers’ Handbook 2 on pp. 2-7 through 2-47 
and 2-91 through 2-120. 

When you heat a liquid or a solid it normally expands (i.c.. its density decreases). In most 
process applications, however, it can be assumed with little error that solid and liquid densities 
arc independent of temperature. Similarly, changes in pressure do not cause significant changes 
in liquid or solid densities; these substances arc therefore termed incompressible. 

Perry's Chemical Engineers' Handbook (pp. 2-91 through 2-93) lists densities of liquid wa- 
ter and mercury at different temperatures and gives expressions on pp. 2-128 through 2-131 that 
may be used to calculate densities for many other substances at different temperatures. Reid. 
Prausnitz. and Poling (see footnote 1) present a number of methods to estimate the density of 
a liquid for which tabulated densities arc not available. Some of these estimation formulas are 
also given in Perry's Chemical Engineers’ Handbook on pp. 2-358 and 2-361. 

The most accurate way to determine the density of a mixture of liquids or a solution of 
a solid in a liquid is from experimental data. Perry’s Chemical Engineers' Handbook provides 
data for mixtures and solutions of a number of substances on pp. 2-99 through 2-118 and fists 
additional sources of data on p. 2-99. 

In the absence of data, the density p of a mixture of n liquids (AuAi -4.) can be esti- 

mated from the component mass fractions [>,) and pure-component densities [p,] in two ways. 
First, we might assume volume addiihity — that is. if 2 mL of liquid A and 3 mL of liquid B arc 
mixed, the resulting volume would be exactly 5 mL. Making this assumption and recognizing 
that component masses arc always additive leads to the formula 



(5.1-1) 


Second, we might simply average the pure-component densities, weighting each one by the 
mass fraction of the component: 

i-l 


(Equation 5.1-1 calculates the inverse of the mixture density, or the specific volume of the mix- 
ture. as the weighted average of the pure-component specific volumes.) 

One of these estimation formulas might work better for some species and the other might 
work better for other species. For example. Figure 5.1-1 shows densities of both methanol- 
water and sulfuric acid-water mixtures at 20° C. The densities for each pair of components 


*R. H. Perry and D. W. Gi«o. Eds, Perry's Chemical Engineers Handbook. 7lh Edition. McGraw-Hill. New 
York. 1997. 
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TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p, 657) 


EXAMPLE 5.1-1 


SOLUTION 
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Figure 5.1-1 Experimental and estimated mixture den- 
sities. Experimental values from Perry's Chemical En- 
gineers' Handbook, p 2-107 tor sulturic acid-water and 
p 2-111 tor methanol-water, both at 20 : G 


arc obtained in three ways: from experimental data in Perry's Chemical Engineers' Handbook 
(pp. 2-107 and 2-111), using Equation 5.1-1. and using Equation 5.1-2. Equation 5.1-1 provides 
a slightly better estimate (i.c.. values closer to the experimental data) for methanol and water, 
and Equation 5.1-2 provides a much better estimate for sulfuric acid and water. 

Which method should you use? Equation 5.1-1 and the assumption of volume additivity 
work best for mixtures of liquid species with similar molecular structures (c.g.. all straight-chain 
hydrocarbons of nearly' equal molecular weight, such as n-pcntanc, n -hexane. and »i -heptane). 
There arc no general rules for when Equation 5.1-2 works better — all we can do is rely on 
empirical (experimental) findings. 


L The specific gravity of water is 1.0000 at 4.0°C. A stream of water at 4°C has a mass flow 
rate of 255 gi's. What is its volumetric flow rate? If the stream temperature is raised to 
75°C. docs the mass flow rate change? How would you expect the volumetric flow rate 
to change? How would you calculate the volumetric flow rate at 75°C without actually 
measuring it? 

2. The pressure equivalence 14.696 Ibf/in. 2 -=> 760 mm Hg is not complete — it should be 
stated as 

14.696 Ibf/in. 2 •=> 760 mm Hg at 0°C 

Why is it technically necessary to state a temperature? Why is omitting the temperature 
not a serious mistake? 

3. Suppose you mix (g) of liquid A) with density pi (g'em* ).m 2 (g) of liquid A 2 with density 
Pi...., and <n,(g) of liquid A„ with density p„. Assuming that the volumes arc additive, 
show that the density of the mixture is given by Equation 5.1-1. 


Determination of a Solution Density 

Determine the density in gCm’ of a 50 wn% aqueous solution of H.SO, at 2CTC. both by (1) looking 
up a tabulated value and (2) assuming volume additivity of the solution components. 

L Look It Up. Perry's Chemical Engineers' Handbook, pp. 2-107 and 2-108. tabulates specific 
gravities of sulfuric acid solutions. From this table. 

p(S0% HjSO*. 20’C) - 1.3951 gCm’ 
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2. Euimatelt Hie pure-component densities are 

p(HjO, 20* C) - 0.998 gCm’ ( Handbook . p 2-91) 
p(H J S0..18’C) - 1.834 gi'cm’ (Handbook, p 2-25) 

We mil neglect the density change toe H ; SO. between 18'C and 20*C. although Perry's Chem- 
ical Engineers' Handbook, p. 2-131 . gives thermal expansion data lor HjSO* that couid be used 
to make this minor correction. We then estimate from Equation 5.1-1: 

1/p - (0.500/0998 * 0.500/1.834) em’/g - 0.7736 em’/g 

J! 

p - 1.29 gi'cm’ 

The density estimated assuming volume additivity thus differs from the true density, given in 
part (1). by [(1.29 - 1.3951)/1.3951] X 100% - -7.3%. Alternatively, we could estimate the 
density from Equation 5.1-2: 

p - (0.500 X 0.998 + 0.500 X 1.834) -L - 1.42 gCm’ 

cm 5 

This leads to an estimation error of [(1.42 - 1.3951)/ 1.3951] X 100% - 1.5%. dearly, the 
accuracy of Equation 5.1-2 is better in this instance than that of Equation 5.1-1. 


5.2 IDEAL GASES 

Looking up a density or specific volume at one temperature and pressure and using it at another 
temperature and pressure usually works well for a solid or a liquid, but not at all for a gas. An 
expression is needed for gases that relates specific volume to temperature and pressure, so that 
if any two of these quantities arc known the third can be calculated. 

Typical problems that require a PVT relationship for their solution include the following: 

1. Propane at 120°C and 2.3 bars passes through a flowmeter that reads 250 L'min. What is 
the mass flow rate of the gas? 

2. A pure hydrocarbon gas fills a two-liter vessel at 30° C with an absolute pressure of 
25 atm. How many gram-moles of gas arc contained in the vessel? If the mass of the gas 
is 60 g. what might the gas be? 

3. A 20-ft 5 gas cylinder in your laboratory can hold pressures up to 400 atm. The Bourdon 
gauge on the cylinder reads 380 atm one morning when the temperature is 55°F. How high 
can the temperature go before it becomes advisable to move to a different laboratory? 

An equation of state relates the molar quantity and volume of a gas to temperature and 
pressure. The simplest and most widely used of these relationships is the ideal gas equation of 
state (the familiar PV - nRT), which, while approximate, is adequate for many engineering 
calculations involving gases at low pressures. However, some gases deviate from ideal behavior 
at nearly all conditions and all gases deviate substantially at certain conditions (notably at high 
pressures and/or low temperatures). In such cases it is necessary to use more complex equations 
of state for PVT calculations. 

In this section we discuss the ideal gas equation of state and show how it is applied to sys- 
tems containing single gaseous substances and mixtures of gases. Section 5.3 outlines methods 
used for a single nonideal gas (by definition, a gas for which the ideal gas equation of state docs 
not work well) and for mixtures of nonidcal gases 

5.2a The Ideal Gas Equation of State 

The ideal gas equation of state can be derived from the kinetic theory of gases by assuming that 
gas molecules have a negligible volume, exert no forces on one another, and collide elastically 
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EXAMPLE 5.2-1 


SOLUTION 


with the walls of their container. The equation usually appears in the form 


where 


TV - nKT 


PV - hRT 


(5.2-1) 


P — absolute pressure of a gas 
V’(V') — volume (volumetric flow rate) of the gas 
n(n) — number of moles (molar flow rate) of the gas 

R — the gas constant, whose value depends on the units of P.V.n. and T 
T — absolute temperature of the gas 


The equation may also be written as 

pQ - RT (5.2-2) 

where P - V/n (or 1 'fit) is the specific molar volume of the gas. 

A gas whose PVT behavior is well represented by Equation 52-1 is said to behave as an 
ideal gas or a perfect gas. The use of this equation docs not require a knowledge of the gas 
species: I mo! of an ideal gas atO°C and I atm occupies 22.415 liters, whether the gas is argon, 
nitrogen, a mixture of propane and air. or any other single species or mixture of gases. 

The gas constant R has units of (pressure X volumc)/(molc X temperature); moreover, 
since pressure times volume has units of energy (prove it), R may also be expressed in units of 
(cncrgy)/(molc X temperature). Values of the gas constant expressed in various units arc listed 
in the table on the inside back cover of this book. 

The ideal gas equation of state is an approximation. It works well under some conditions — 
generally speaking, at temperatures above about (PC and pressures below about 1 atm — but 
at other conditions its use may lead to substantial errors. Here is a useful rule of thumb for 
when it is reasonable to assume ideal gas behavior. Let be a quantity calculated using the 
ideal gas equation of state | X - P (absolute). T (absolute), n or K] and t be the error in the 
estimated value. 


* - x** -*™ X 100% 

*tri« 

An error of no more than about 1% may be expected if the quantity RT/P (the ideal specific 


molar volume) satisfies the following criterion: 3 

RP 

H < 1% if - -L > 5 L/mol (80 ftMb-moIe) 

> 20 Lmol (320 ft 3 /lb-molc) 


(diatomic gases) 
(other gases) 


(5.2-3a) 

(52-3b) 


The Ideal Gas Equation of State 

One hundred grams of nitrogen is stored in a container at 2i.(PC and 3.00 psig. 

1. Assuming ideal gas behavior, calculate the container volume in liters. 

2. Verify that the ideal gas equation of state is a good approximation for the given conditions. 


1. The ideal gas equation of state relates absolute temperature, absolute pressure, and the quan- 
tity of a gas in moles. We therefore first calculate 


100.0 g 

28 .o gmol 


3.57 mol 


r - 296 K 


’O. A. Hougen. K. M Watson, and R. A. Ragatx. Chemical Process Principles. Pari I. Material and Energy 
Balances 2nd Edition. John Wtlev & Sods New York. 1956. p. 67. 
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and (assuming P m - 14.7 psta) P — 17.7 psia. Then from the ideal gas equation of state 


V(liters) 


nKI 

P 


(3.57 mo!)(296 K) 

R(literpsia) 

17.7 psia 

(mol K) 


Unloxtunately. the table of gas constants at the back of this book does not list the value of 
R with this particular set of units. In its absence, we use an available value and carry out the 
necessary additional unit conversions. 


(3.57 mol)<296 K) 

0.08206 liter- atm 

1 

\ 

3 

72.0 liters 

17.7 psi 

moI'K 

atm 



2. To check the assumption of ideal gas behavior for N« (a diatomic gas), we apply Criterion 
5.3-a. Since we have already determined n and V,i. u . we can determine V&a — Vi m/r rather 
than as RT/P. (Both calculations yield the same value, which you might want to verify for 
your sell) 

_ V _ 72.0 L 

n - 53TSSI 


- 20.2 Lmol > 5 Lmol 


Since the calculated value of V,o™i exceeds the criterion value of 5 L'mol. the ideal gas equation 
of state should yield an error of less than 1 %. 


TEST 

YOURSELF 

(Answers, p. 657) 


1. What is an equation of state? What is the ideal gas equation of state? At what conditions 
(high or low temperature, high or low pressure) docs the ideal gas equation provide the 
most accurate estimates? 

2. TVo gas cylinders have identical volumes and contain gases at identical temperatures and 
pressures Cylinder A contains hydrogen and cylinder B contains carbon dioxide. Assum- 
ing ideal gas behavior, which of the following variables differ for the two gases: (a) number 
of gram-moles, (b) number of molecules, (c) masses, (d) specific molar volumes (L'mol). 
(c) mass densities (gL)? For each of the quantities that differ, which one is bigger and by 
how much? (Assume ideal gas behavior.) 

3. One hundred grams per hour of ethylene (QHi) flows through a pipe at 1 2 atm and 70°C 
and ICO g'h of butene (C,H,) flows through a second pipe at the same temperature and 
pressure. Which of the following quantities differ for the two gases: (a) volumetric flow 
rate, (b) specific molar volume (Lmol). (c) mass density (g/L)? For each of the quantities 
that differ, which one is bigger and by how much? (Assume ideal gas behavior.) 

4. A gas is stored at T - 200 K and/ 1 - 20 atm. Show whether or not the ideal gas equation 
of state would provide an estimate of the specific volume of the gas. P(Ltaol). within 1% 
of the true value. 


The relationship between the density p (massAolumc). temperature, and pressure of an ideal 
gas can be obtained by first relating the specific molar volume. V* (volumc/molc). to the density. 
Using a specific set of units for illustration. 



M'lg/mol) 
P (gHter) 


where W is the average molecular weight of the gas (the molecular weight if the gas is a single 
species or Equation 3.3-7 for a mixture). Substituting $ — M,/p into Equation 5.2-2 and solving 
for p yields 


PB 
p ~ RT 


(5.2-4) 
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CREATIVITY EXERCISE 

An unlabclcd gas cylinder is equipped with a sensitive pressure gauge. Devise several experi- 
ments that could be used to estimate the molecular weight of the gas, using only equipment and 
materials likely to be found in the average home or purchasable at a neighborhood hardware 
store. (You may have a sensitive balance if you need one. but you may not assume that the 
average home has its own chemistry laboratory.) 


5.2b Standard Temperature and Pressure 

Doing FV1 calculations by substituting given values of variables into the ideal gas equation 
of state is straightforward, but to use this method you must have on hand either a table of 
values of R with different units or a good memory - . A way to avoid these requirements is to use 
conversion from standard conditions. 

Fbr an ideal gas at an arbitrary temperature T and pressure P, 

PV - nRT (5.2*1) 

and for the same ideal gas at a specified reference temperature T, and pressure F, (referred to 
as standard temperature and pressure, or STP), we may write Equation 5.2-2 as 

F,Q t - R7\ 


The first equation divided by the second yields 


PV T 


(5.2-5) 


(R»r a flowing stream, h and V would replace n and V in this equation.) Since the standard 
conditions (Pi. I,, fi - RT t /P%) arc known. Equation 52-5 may be used to determine V for 
a given value of n or vice versa. Note that when you use this method you do not need a value 
for R. 

The standard conditions most commonly used are shown in Table 5.2-1. Standard temp- 
erature (T, - 0°C 273 K) and standard pressure (P, — 1 atm) arc easy to remember. 

You should also commit to memory the following values of the standard specific molar vol- 
ume: 


(>, - 22.4 


m'(STP) 

kmol 


=> 224H£!Z> 
mol 


_ 359 g!TP) 

lb-mole 


(5.2-6) 


The term standard cubic meters (or SCM) is often used to denote m’(STP). and standard cubic 
feet (or SCF) denotes ft’(STP). A volumetric flow rate of 18.2 SCMH means 18.2 m'/h at 0°C 
and 1 atm. 


Caution: While standard temperature and pressure for most equation of state calculations arc 
0°C and 1 atm. some specialized industries have adopted different values. If you sec a reference 
to standard temperature and pressure, try to find out which values were assumed. (In this book 
it is always safe to assume 0°C and 1 atm.) 


Table 5.2-1 Standard Conditions for Gases 


System 

r, 

P. 

V . 


SI 

273 K 

1 atm 

0.022415 m’ 

1 mol 

CGS 

273 K 

1 atm 

22.415 L 

1 mol 

American Enginccnng 

492' R 

1 atm 

359.05 ft* 

1 lb-mole 
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EXAMPLE S.2-2 Conversion from Standard Conditions 


Butane (C.H| 0 ) at 360“C and 3.00 atm absolute flows into a reactor at a rate of 1100 kgh. Calculate 
the volumetric flow rate of this stream using conversion from standard conditions. 


SOLUTION 


As always, molar quantities and absolute temperature and pressure must be used. 

*- ,-19Qkmolh 

58.1 kg-kmol 


From Equation 5.2-5 


T - 633 K. P - 3.00 atm 


PV 

jy. 


T 

' T. 


V " V ‘T.P 


4 


V - 


19.0 kmol 

22.4 m’(STP) 

633 K 

1.00 atm 

h 

kmol 

273 K 

3.00 atm 


329! 


You will frequently encounter problems that involve gases at two different states (sets 
of conditions) — for example, at the inlet and outlet of a process unit. A convenient way to 
determine an unknown variable (P. V . n. or T) of the gas at one of the states is to write the 
gas law for both states and divide one equation by the other. Any variables that arc the same at 
both points will cancel, leasing an equation containing only the variable you wish to determine 
and known quantities. 


EXAMPLE 5.2-3 Effect of T and P on Volumetric Plow Rates 


*£££ 

ccmweisuf 



Ten cubic feet of air at 70"F and 1.00 atm is heated to 61Cr‘F and compressed to 25(1 atm. What 
volume does the gas occupy in its final state? 


SOLUTION Let 1 denote the initial state of the gas and 2 the final state. Note that m - n, (the number of moles 

of the gas does not change). Assume ideal gas behavior. 


nllb>mc4c air) 

PROCESS 

^Uoll art 

V, - 10 ft 3 

V 2 M) 

7*1 - 70*F IMtTR) 


r 2 -610-F (10701?) 

Pi - l atm 


P 2 - 2.5 atm 


Wl - nKT; 
P,V, - nRT, 


PiVi 

PiV, 


II 

T, 




10.0 ft’ 

1.00 atm 

107irR 


2.50 atm 

530°R 


8.08 ft’ 


You may on occasion be told that the flow rate of a gas stream is. say. 23.8 SCMH [or 
m , (STP)h| at 15CPC and 2.5 atm. This looks like a contradiction: How can a gas be at standard 
temperature and pressure (0°C and 1 atm) and at 150°C and 25 atm? 

The answer is that it can’t — the gas is not at standard temperature and pressure. A flow 
rate specified in the given manner (23.8 SCMH) is not the true volumetric flow rate of the 
stream at its actual temperature and pressure (150°C and 2.5 atm) but the flow rate that would 
be obtained if the stream were brought bom its actual conditions to standard temperature 
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and pressure. From the given value of 23.8 SCN1H. you could (a) calculate the molar flow rate 
(kmobh) by disiding 23.8 m’/h by 22.4 m'(STP)Amol. or (b) calculate the true volumetric flow 
rate (m’/h) by multiplying 23.8 m J /h by (423 10273 K)(l atm/2.5 atm). (Convince yourself of 
both of these claims) 


EXAMPLE 5.2-4 Standard and True Volumetric Flow Rates 


The flow rate of a methane stream at US' F and 1.30 atm is measured with an onflee meter. Use 
calibration chart for the meter indicates that the flow rate is 3.95 X 10 s SCFH. Calculate the molar 
flow rate and the true volumetric flow rate of the stream. 


SOLUTION 


Recall that SCFH means ft>(STP)/h. 


3.95 X 10 s fl’(STP) 

1 lb-mole 

h 

359 ft’(STP) 


1.10 X 10* lb-molc&'h 


Note that to calculate the molar flow rate from a standard volumetric flow rate, you don’t need to 
know the actual gas temperature and pressure. 

The true volumetric flow rate of the methane is calculated using the method illustrated in Example 
5.2-3. only now we are bringing the gas from standard conditions (T, - 492° R. P, - 1.0 atm. V, - 
3.95 x 10* ft’/h) to actual conditions (T, - 745°R. P, - 1.30 atm. V, - ?). We therefore obtain 


4.60 X 10 s ft’/h 


TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 657) 


L What arc standard temperature and pressure? What arc the values of in the SI. CGS. 
and American Engineering systems? 

2. What happens to the volume of an ideal gas when you double the pressure at a fixed 
temperature? When you double the temperature at a fixed pressure? 

3. What happens to the density of a fixed quantity of an ideal gas when you raise the tem- 
perature at a fixed pressure? When you raise the temperature at a fixed volume? 

4. The volumetric flow rate of an ideal gas is given as 35.8 SCMH. The temperature and 
pressure of the gas arc -15°C and 15 atm. Is the actual volumetric flow rate of the gas 
(a) <35.8 m ! /h. (b) 35.8 m’/h. (c) >35.8 m’/h. or (d) indeterminate without additional 
information? 


5.2c Ideal Gas Mixtures 

Suppose /ia moles of substance A. /ib moles of B. nc moles of C and so on. are contained 
in a volume V at a temperature T and total pressure P. The partial pressure p A and pure- 
component volume i'a of A in the mixture arc defined as follows: 

Pa’- the pressure that would be exerted by n A moles of A alone in the same total volume 
V at the same temperature T. 

c A : the volume that would be occupied by n A moles of A alone at the total pressure P 
and temperature T of the mixture. 

Suppose next that each of the individual mixture components and the mixture as a whole 
behave in an ideal manner. (This is the definition of an ideal gas mixture.) If there arc n moles 
of all species in the volume V at pressure P and temperature T. then 

PV - nRT 

In addition, from the definition of partial pressure. 

PaV - uaKT 
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TEST 

YOURSELF 
( Answers, p. 658) 


EXAMPLE 5.2-5 





evapxalcr. 

icm;fes5UT 


Dividing the second equation by the first yields 


or 



(the mole fraction of A in the gas) 


Pa “ >A^ 


(5.2-7) 


lh at is, the partial pressure of a component in an ideal gas mixture is the mole fraction of that 
component times the total pressure* Moreover, since y* + >* + ••• — 1. 

PA + PB + Ga + yB + " •)/’- p (5.2-8) 

or. the partial pressures of the components of an ideal gas mixture add up to the total pressure 
(Dalton's law). 

A similar scries of calculations can be performed for pure-component volumes: 

Pi-A - n\RT 


FA 

V 


Divide by PV 




njrr 


or 


wa - y A v 


(5.2-9) 


"a * 'll + •" “ V (Amagat’s law) 

The quantity v A /V is the volume fraction of A in the mixture, and 100 times this quantity is 
the percentage by volume (% v/v) of this component. As shown above, the volume fraction of a 
substance in an ideal gas mixture equals the mole fraction of this substance. Stating, for example, 
that an ideal gas mixture contains 30% CH4 and 70% QH 6 by volume (or 30% v/v CHi and 
70% v/v CjHj) is equivalent to specifying 30 molc% CHi and 70 molc% QH*. 


1. A cylinder containing a mixture of N2 and O2 is taken from the basement to the top 
of a 50-story building. Assuming that the temperature remains constant, which of the 
following properties of the gas change during the ascent? (a) mass, (b) weight (c) absolute 
pressure, (d) gauge pressure, (c) partial pressure of N 2 . (f) pure-component volume of 0 2 . 
(g) density, (h) specific molar volume. 

2. An ideal gas mixture at 10 bar absolute and 200°C in a 100-m J tank contains 50 mo!c% 
H 2 and 50 molc% N 2 . What is the partial pressure of H 2 ? What is the pure-component 
volume of H 2 ? What would happen to pn, and if the temperature were raised? 

3. An ideal gas mixture at 10 atm absolute contains 50 wt% H 2 and 50 wt% N 2 . Is the partial 
pressure of H 2 less than, equal to. or greater than 5 atm? 


Material Balances on an Evaporator-Compressor 

Liquid acetone (CsHeO) is fed at a rate of 400 L/min into a heated chamber, where it evaporates 
into a nitrogen stream. The gas leaving the heater is diluted by another nitrogen stream flowing at 
a measured rate of 419 m’(STP) l nun. The combined gases arc then compressed to a total pressure 
P ■ 6.3 atm gauge at a temperature of 325*0. The partial pressure of acetone in this stream is 
p. » 501 mm Hg. Atmospheric pressure is 763 mm Hg. 


‘Equation 52-7 it often uied as the definition of the partial pressure. For an ideal gas mixture, the definition 
given and Equation 52-7 are equivalent: (or a ncnidcal gas the concept of partial pressure has httle utility. 
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SOLUTION 


1. What is the molar composition ot the stream leaving the compressor? 

2. What is the volumetric flow rate ot the nitrogen entering the evaporator il the temperature and 
pressure ot this stream are 27“C and 475 mm Hg gauge? 


Bath: Given Feed Ratet 

Assume ideal gas behavior. Let n,.n, (mol/min) be the molar flow rates ot each stream. 


Vitm’ftnW 
n,(md Nymin) 

27'C. 475 mm Hg 

•icq min C|H t o in 
it 2 (mc*nun) 



1 - 

CCMPRESSC*? 

n/.rrcirr\in) 

1 

- 


> 4 0nc4 


Orel N,moO 

32VC 


6.3 


419 nASIP) NjAnln 
■jC<rei™n) 


You should be able to examine the flowchart and see exactly how the solution will proceed. 

1. Calculate h 2 (trom the given volumetric flow rate and a tabulated density ot liquid acetone), h, 
(trom the ideal gas equation ot state), and >•, ( «■ pj P). 

2. Calculate h t (overall acetone balance), n, (overall mass balance), and V, (ideal gas equation 
ot state). 


Calculate Molar Flow Rale of Acetone 

Prom Table B.l in Appendix B. the density ot liquid acetone is 0.791 gem’ (791 g/L). so that 

molQH.O 


400 L 

791 g 

1 mol 

min 

L 

58.08 g 


- 5450 


mm 


Determine Mole Fractlont from Partial Pretsuret 
In the stream leaving the compressor. 



molC 5 H*0\ 

“ =51 — ) 


P - P 


+ P«*> - 


6.3 atm 

760mmHg 


1 atm 


so that 


501 mm Hg mol 0,^0 

v 4 - » (J.0903 

' 555U mm Hg 


mol 




Calculate h, from P VT Information it, = 


419 m’(STP) 

1 mol 

min 

0.0224 m’(STP) 


- 18.700 r! 

mm 


Overall Mole Balance on Acetone nz - ruy* 


= 5450 raot/min 
= 0.0903 


n 4 - 60.400 molmin 
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Overall Mole Balance »i + h 2 + *5 • n 4 

A 2 = 5450 mol'min 
A, = 18.7CO molTnin 
A 4 = 60.401* mol'min 

hi - 36.200 moLmin 


Iikal gas equation of Hate 
T = 27*C (305 K) 

/>, = 475 mm Hg gaug* (1238 mm Hg) 


v - a 7 l ^ 
V« ^ n, 

n. r. />! 


36.200 moL'nun 

0.0224 m’ 

300 K 

760 nun Hg 


1 mol 

273 K 

1238 nun Hg 


4 


V, - 550 m’ N,/nun 


5J EQUATIONS OF STATE FOR NONIDEAL GASES 

The ideal gas is the basis of the simplest and most convenient equation of state: solving it is triv- 
ial. regardless of which variable is unknown, and the calculation is independent of the species 
of the gas and is the same for single species and mixtures. Its shortcoming is that it can be 
seriously inaccurate. At a sufficiently low temperature and/or a sufficiently high pressure, a 
value of V 1 predicted with the ideal gas equation could be off by a factor of two or three or 
more in either direction. Making things worse, the predicted value for one species at a given 
temperature and pressure could be much too high, that for another species at the same T 
and P could be much too low. and that for a third species could be quite close to the true 
value. 

In this section we introduce several more complex but more accurate equations of state for 
single species: the final equation, the van der Waals equation, and the Soave-Redheh-Kwong 
equation. In Section 5.4 we introduce another approach to nonidcal gas analysis that makes 
use of compressibility factors, and we describe Kay's rule, a method for performing PVT calcu- 
lations on gas mixtures. 

5 Ja Critical Temperature and Pressure 

How well or poorly the ideal gas equation of state fits PVT data for a species often depends 
on the values of the system temperature and pressure relative to two physical properties of 
the species — the critical temperature (7V) and critical pressure (Pc). Values of these critical 
constants can be looked up in Table B.l and in most standard chemical reference handbooks 
Let us first consider their physical significance and then see how they arc used in nonideal gas 
calculations. 

Suppose a quantity of water is kept in a closed piston-fitted cylinder. 
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The cylinder temperature is first set to a specified value with the cylinder pressure low enough 
for all the water to be vapor; then the water is compressed at constant temperature by lowering 
the piston until a drop of liquid water appears (i.c., until condensation occurs). The pressure at 
which condensation begins (/* M od) an< * densities of the vapor (/»») and of the liquid (p |) at 
that point arc noted, and the experiment is then repeated at several progressively higher tem- 
peratures. The following results might be obtained (observe the pattern for the three observed 
variables as T increases); 


Run 

r<*C) 

P cc®j( au °) 

P.ft&'m’) 


1 

25.0 

0.0329 

0.0234 

997.0 

2 

100.0 

1.00 

0.5977 

957.9 

3 

201.4 

15.8 

8.084 

862.8 

4 

349.8 

163 

1133 

575.0 

5 

373.7 

217.1 

268.1 

374.5 

6 

374.15 

218.3 

3153 

315.5 

7 

>374.15 

No condensation occurs! 


Notice what happens. At 25° C. water condenses at a very low pressure, and the density 
of the liquid is more than four orders of magnitude greater than that of the vapor. At higher 
temperatures, the condensation pressure increases and the densities of the vapor and liquid at 
condensation approach each other. At 374.15° C. the densities of the two phases are virtually 
equal, and above that temperature no phase separation is observed, no matter how high the 
pressure is raised. 

In general, the highest temperature at which a species can coexist in two phases (liquid and 
tapor) is the critical temperature of that species. T c . and the corresponding pressure is the critical 
pressure. A substance at T c and P { is said to be at its critical state. The above experiment 
demonstrates and Table B1 confirms that, for water. T, - 374.15°C and P c - 218.3 atm. 

The terms “gas” and "vapor" arc often used interchangeably, but there is a technical differ- 
ence between them that you arc now in a position to understand. A vapor is a gaseous species 
below its critical temperature, and a gas is a species above its critical temperature at a pressure 
low enough for the species to be more like a vapor than a liquid (i.c., a density closer to 1 g/L 
than 1000 g/L). You can condense a vapor by compressing it isothcrmally. but while you can 
make a gas denser and denser by compressing it isothcrmally you will never achieve a separa- 
tion into two phases. Substances at temperatures above T, and pressures above Pc arc referred 
to as supercritical fluids. 


TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answer*, p. 658) 


© 

Equipment 

Encyclopedia 

ittritetzat 


The critical temperature and pressure of isopropanol (isopropyl alcohol) arc T c - 508.8 K and 
Pc - 53.0 atm. 

L Isopropanol is in a gaseous state at T — 400 K and P — 1 atm. Would it be classified as a 
vapor or a gas? 

2. Isopropanol is compressed isothcrmally at 400 K until at pressure F, a liquid phase forms. 
The vapor and liquid densities at that point arc. respectively. p,, and In a second 
experiment, isopropanol is compressed at 450 K until condensation occurs, at which point 
the pressure and vapor and liquid densities arc P b . p, b . and pn,. What arc the relationships 
(>. - . or ?) between (a) P k and P b . (b) p,, and p*,. and (c) p,, and p b ? 

3. If isopropanol at 550 K and 1 atm is compressed isothcrmally to ICO atm. will a condensate 
form? What term might you use to refer to the fluid at its initial condition? At its final 
condition? 
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5 Jb Viral Equations of State 


A virial equation of state expresses the quantity' FQ/RT as a power scries in the inverse of 
specific volume: 


Ft 

rT 


- 1 


C 


D 

& 


(5.3-1) 


where B. C, and D arc functions of temperature and arc known as the second, third, and 
fourth virial coefficients, respectively. This equation of state has a theoretical basis in statistical 
mechanics but procedures for estimating the coefficients arc not well developed, especially for 
those beyond B. Note that the ideal gas equation of state is obtained if B - C - D - ••• - 0. 

TVuncating the virial equation of state after the second term yields 

Pt B 


Reid ct al. (sec footnote 1) caution against using this equation for polar compounds (asymmet- 
rical compounds with a nonzero dipole moment, such as water). The following procedure may 
be used to estimate V or P for a given T for a nonpolar species (one with a dipole moment 
dose to zero, such as hydrogen and oxygen and all other mokcularly symmetrical compounds). 

• Look up the critical temperature and pressure (T c and F ( ) for the species of interest in Table 
B.l or elsewhere. Also look up the Pitzer acentric factor, u>. a parameter that reflects the 
geometry and polarity of a molecule. Table 5.3-1 lists values of w for selected compounds, 
and a more complete list can be found in Reid ct al. 


Table 5.3-1 Pitzer Acentric Factors 


Compound 

AccntrK Factor, w 

Ammonia 

0.250 

Argon 

-Q.C04 

Carbon dioxide 

0.225 

Carbon monoxide 

0.M9 

Chlorine 

0073 

Ethane 

o.m 

Hydrogen sulfide 

a ioo 

Methane 

o.ex* 

Methanol 

0559 

Nitrogen 

0010 

Oxygen 

0021 

Propane 

Q152 

Sulfur dioxide 

Q251 

Water 

0.344 


SOURCE: R. C. Reid. J. M. Praumitz. and R E. 
Poling. The Properties of Gases md Liquids <llh 
Edition. McOraw-HiM. New York. 1986. 


• Calculate the reduced temperature. T, - T/T c . 

• Estimate B using the following equations: 

(5.3-3) 
(5.3-4) 


- 0.083 - 


- 0.139- 


0.422 

W 

0.172 

7F 




(5.3-5) 
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EXAMPLE 5.3-1 


SOLUTION 


• Substitute into Equation 5.3-2 the values of B and whichever of the variables P and P is 
known and solve for the other variable. Solution for P is straightforward. If 0 is to be de- 
termined. the equation can be rearranged into a quadratic and solved using the quadratic 
formula. Normally one of the two solutions is reasonable and the other is not and should be 
discarded; if there is any doubt, estimate from the ideal gas equation of state and accept 
the virial equation solution that comes closest to t'uicU- 


The Truncated Virial Equation 

T\vo gram-moles of nitrogen is placed in a three-liter tank at - 150.8'C Estimate the tank pressure 
using the ideal gas equation of state and then using the virial equation of state truncated after the 
second term. Taking the second estimate to be correct, calculate the percentage error that results 
from the use of the ideal gas equation at the system conditions. 


r - (-150.8 ♦ 273.2) K - 122.4 K. and V - 3.00 172.00 mol - 150 Lmol. From the ideal 
equation of state. 


P+* - 


0.08206 L- atm 

123 K 

lmol 

mol-K 


1.50 L 


6.73 atm 


Hie virial equation solution procedure is as follows: 
• Table B.1 —> i 
Table 5.3-1 =- o. N . 


T '~ T,~ miY 


T _ 122.4 K 
T, " T3 
Equation 5.3-3 

Equation S.3-4 

Equation 5.3-5 

Equation 5.3-2 


ii - 1262 K .(P^ - 
— i t i on 

33.5 aim 

- 0.970 

0.422 

B" - 0 083 - . 

* -036 

u aiF 


6-0139- 0172 


0139 OWT 

* UwD 


)0262 K) 


33.5 atm 


1-036 *0.0*0( -0.056)] 


- -0.113 Lmol 

'-tK 


0.08206 


amrK 


4K) 


1.4o L’mol 


-0.113 Lmol \ 


1.5o Lmol I 

The error in the pressure calculated using the ideal gas equation of state is 

P*a - P 


6.19 atm 


X 100% - 


8.7% error 


Other forms of the virial equation of state have been developed for specific compounds and 
mixtures. For example, the Benedict-Webb-Rubin (BWR) equation, which has eight empirical 
constants, has been used extensively for light hydrocarbons and other nonpolar gases. Perry's 
Chemical Engineers' Handbook (see footnote 2) describes the BWR equation of state and gives 
the eight constants for a number of gases on pp. 3-270 to 3-272. 
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5 Jc Cubic Equations of State 

A number of analytical PVT relationships arc referred to as cubic equations of state because, 
when expanded, they yield third-order equations for the specific volume. The van der Waals 
equation of state is the earliest of these expressions, and it remains useful for discussing devi- 
ations from ideal behavior. 

i/T ,i 

where 


T1R 2 T} RT C 

“ ~ 64 F< b SP, 

In the van der Waals derivation, the term aj V ! accounts for attractive forces between molecules 
and b is a correction accounting for the volume occupied by the molecules themselves. 5 

Reid. Prausnitz. and Poling (see footnote 1) discuss other important cubic equations of 
state including the Redlkh-Kwong. Soave-Redlich-Kwong (SRK), and Peng-Robinson equa- 
tions. These equations are cmpirkal but have proved remarkably robust in describing a wide 
variety of systems. Here we will use the SRK expression to illustrate the general characteristics 
of cubic equations of state. 

The SRK equation of state is 


RT ao 

Q-b V>(£ l b) 


(5.3-7) 


where the parameters a . b, and a arc empirical functions of the critical temperature and pres- 
sure (7< and P t from Tabk B.l). the Pitzer acentric factor (<* from Table 5.3-1). and the system 
temperature. The following correlations arc used to estimate these three parameters: 


o - 0.42747 (kTc)! 

Pc 

(5.3-8) 

b - 0.08664 R J± 
r c 

(5.3-9) 

m - 0.48508 4- 1.3S171» - 0.1561tu 2 

(5J-10) 

T, - T/Tc 

(5J-11) 

« - ;i+«(i- v/sv)] 2 

(5.3-12) 


EXAMPLE 5.3-2 The SRK Equation of State 


A gas cylinder wrth a volume of 2.50 m’ contains 1 .00 kmol of carbon dioxide at T - 300 K. Use the 
SRK equation of slate to estimate the gas pressure in atm. 


SOLUTION 


The specific molar volume is calculated ; 


. _ V _ 
#1 


25 m* 

10* L 

1 kmol 

1 . 0 ) kmol 

lm’ 

I0 1 mol 


2.50 Lmd 


*B. G. KvJe, Chemical and Process Thermodynamics. 2nd Edition. Prentice Hal. Englewood Cliffs. 1992. p. 41. 
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EXAMPLE 5.3-3 


SOLUTION 


From Table B.1.T, - 304.2 K and P, - 72.9 atm. and from Table 5.3-1. » - 0.225. The parameters 
in the SRK equation of state arc evaluated using Equations 5.3-7 through 5.3-12: 


Equation 5.3-8 


_ a™ <10.08206 L atm'(mol K)](304.2 K)Y 
’ 72.9 atm 

- 3.654 L 1 • atm’mol* 


Equation 5.3-9 = 6- 0.08664 L-n^mol K, 1(304.2 K, 

72.9 atm 

- 0.02967 Lmol 


Equation 5.3-10 =■ m - 0.8263 
Equation 5.3-11 = T, - 0.986 
Equation 5.3-12 = a - 1.0115 
The SRK equation (5.3-7) can now be solved for the tank pressure: 

_ RT aa 
V^~b V(P * b) 

_ [0.08206 L- atmi'(mo) • K)](300 K) 1.0115(3.654 L J atm'mol ! ) 

[(?3o O.U2V67)Lmol] (2.50 L'mol)[(2.50 * 0.02967) L«mol| 

- 9.38 atm 


Use of the ideal gas equation of state leads to an estimated preaure of 9.85 atm (verify ). a deviation 
of 5% from the more accurate SRK-determined value. 


Evaluation of a system volume from a given temperature and preaure using a cubic equa- 
tion of state requires a trial-and-crror procedure. A spreadsheet is ideally suited to solving 
problems of this type. The next example illustrates the procedure. 


Estimation of Volumes Using the SRK Equation of State 

A stream of propane at temperature T - 423 K and pressure P (atm) flows at a rate of 100.0 kmoL'h. 
Use the SRK equation of state to estimate the volumetric flow rate of the stream for P - 0.7 atm. 
7 atm. and 70 atm. In each case, calculate the percentage differences between the predictions of the 
SRK equation and the ideal gas equation of state. 


The calculation of V(Lmol) proceeds as follows: the SRK equation of state is written in the form 


b) 


- 0 


the values of T,.P,. and iu are looked up; a. b. and a arc calculated from the given formulas; specified 
values of T and P are substituted, and the value of P for which /(P) - 0 is found by trial and error. 
The percentage difference between P JaK and P^., ( - RT/ P) is 


/X%)- 




x 100% 


Once V is known for a given P . the volumetric flow rate corresponding t 
kmoL'h is obtained as 


> a molar flow rate of 100.0 


P(m’/h) - 


P(L) 

10 1 mol 

1 m’ 

100.0 kmol 

(mol) 

1 kmoi 

lO’L 

h 


- 100.0P(L/mol) 


The calculations are performed easily with a spreadsheet. In Figure 5.3-1 we show one of many 
possible spreadsheet configurations that might be created for this purpose, along with the formulas 
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A B C D E F 


Spreadsheet for Example 53-3 







T. - 

369.9 

P, - 

42.0 

U) » 

0.152 

a » 

93775 

b - 

0.06262 

m - 

0.7173 

T - 

423 

T, - 

1.14355 

a ■ 

0.903 







P 



i (9) 

D 

V 

(atm) 

(L/mol) 

(L'mol) 

(atm) 

(%) 

(m’/h) 

0.7 

4939 

49.41 

1.6E-S 

0.37% 

4941 

7 

4.959 

4.775 

9.9E-6 

3.9% 

478 

70 

0.4959 

0.2890 

9.2E-5 

72% 

28.9 


(B4) - 0.42747*(0.08206*B3)**2/D3 
| D4) - 0.08664*0.08206 • B3/D3 
|F4) - 0.48508*1. 55171 *F3-0.!561*F3"*2 
|D5) - B5B3 

|F5] - (1*F4*(1-SQRT(D5)))**2 
|B9) - 0.08206*SBS5/A9 
|C9) - 49.588 

|D9J - A9-0.08206*SB$5(C9-SD$4( * JF$5*$B$4i'(C9"(C9*$D$4)) 

|E9) - 100*(B9-C9)C9 
|F9) - 100*09 

Figure 5.3-1 Spreadsheet for Example 5.3-3. 

entered into selected cells. The critical constants of propane (7, - 369.9 K and P, - 42.0 atm) 
come from Table B.1 and the Pitzer aecntnc factor (« - 0.152) comes from Table 5.3-1. In the 
spreadsheet formulas, a double asterisk signifies exponentiation. (Many spreadsheets use the carat 
symbol for this purpose.) Notice that the ideal gas equation of state works very’ well at 0.7 atm and 
reasonably well at 7 atm. but for 70 atm the differences between the two estimates of V are con- 
siderable. 

When the spreadsheet is constructed, the displayed contents of Rows 1, 3-5. 7. and 8 arc entered 
exactly as shown except for the given formulas in Cells B4. D4. F4. D5. and F5. After the cell contents 
of Row 9 have been entered they are copied into Rows 10 and 11. and the pressures in Column A are 
then changed to their desired values. The entries in Cells C9-C11 (the initial guesses for V) arc the 
values copied from the adjacent cells in Column B (the values obtained using the ideal gas equation 
of state). The correct values arc then obtained by trial and error; for example, the value in Cell C9 
would be varied until the value in Cell D9 is sufficiently dose to zero. and similarly for Rows 10 and 
1 1 . The search is conveniently done using the spreadsheet's goalseek tool. If you are not experienced 
in the use of spreadsheets, it might be useful to construct this one and attempt to reproduce the given 
results. 


Remember that the SRK equation of state (and every other equation of state) is itself an 
approximation. Referring back to the preceding example, a published study provides experi- 
mental data for the PVT behavior of propane. 6 lie data indicate that at 423 K and 70 atm. 


’R. D. Gray. N. II Rent, and D. Zodkentch. AlChE foumal 16. 991(1970). 
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the value of 0 is 0.2579 D'mol. The percentage cnor in the SRK estimate (V* - 0.2890 L/mol) 
is a far from insignificant 12%. and that in the ideal gas estimate (V — 0.4959 L/mol) is 
92%. 

All equations of state have parameters obtained by fitting empirical expressions to exper- 
imental PVT data. The fit may be excellent in the temperature and pressure ranges where the 
data were obtained but may be terrible elsewhere. You should always try to ascertain the re- 
gion of validity of any equation of state you intend to use. At conditions far removed from this 
region, you have no assurance of the accuracy of the equation. 


TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 658) 


L Why is the SRK equation of state called a cubic equation of state? 

2. What physical properties of a species do you have to look up in order to use the SRK 
equation of state? Where can you find values of these properties in this text? 

3. The SRK equation of state is to be used to determine one of the variables T. P. and P 
from given values of the other two Rank the following problems from easiest to most 
difficult: (a) given T and P. find P; (b) given T and P. find P\ and (c) given P and 0. 
findT. 

4. Explain in your own words why estimates obtained using an equation of state may be 
inaccurate and when you need to be particularly skeptical of them 


5.4 THE COMPRESSIBILITY FACTOR EQUATION OF STATE 


The compressibility factor of a gaseous species is defined as the ratio 

/•(> 

' " KT 


(5.4-1) 


If the gas behaves ideally, z — 1. The extent to which z differs from 1 is a measure of the extent 
to which the gas is behaving nonidcally. 

Equation 5.4-1 may be rearranged to form the compressibility factor equation of state, 

Pt - iRT (5.4-2a) 

or since P - V/'n for a fixed quantity of gas and f/w for a flowing stream. 

PV - ;nRT (5.4-2b) 

PV - zhRT (5.4-20 

An alternative to using a nonidcal gas equation of state like those described in Section 5.3 
is to determine z and substitute it into Equation 5.4-2a. 5.4-2b. or S.4-2c. The next section 
describes an application of this method to a system for which tabulated z values arc available. 
The following sections outline methods for estimating z in the absence of tabulated data. 


5.4a Compressibility Factor Tables 

Perry's Chemical Engineers' Handbook (see footnote 2). pp. 2-140 through 2-150. gives values 
of z(T. P) for air. argon. COz. CO. Hz. CHr. N 2 . Oz. steam, and a limited number of other 
compounds. Once z is known, it can be substituted in the compressibility factor equation of 
state, which may in turn be solved for whichever variable is unknown. 

EXAMPLE 5.4-1 Tabulated Compressibility Factors 


Fifty cubic meters per hour of methane flows through a pipeline at 40.0 bar absolute and 300.0 K. 
Use z from page 2-144 of Perry's Chemical Engineers' Handbook to estimate the mass flow rate in 
kg/h. 
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SOLUTION From the given reference, z - 0.934 at 40.0 bar and 300.0 K. Rearranging Equation S.4-2c yields 


(40.0 baiMSOOm’/h) 

kmol K 


101.325 kPa _ knwi/K 

(0.934X300.0 K) 

| 8.314 m’ kPa 

II 

1.01325 bar 

85.9 kmol 
m " 

h 

16.04 kg _ 

kmol 

1370 kg/h 



5.4b 


The Law of Corresponding Slates and Compressibility Charts 

It would be convenient if the compressibility factor at a single temperature and pressure were 
the same for all gases, so that a single chart or table of z(T, P) could be used for all PVT cal- 
culations. Nature is not that accommodating, unfortunately; for example, z for nitrogen at OC 
and 100 atm is 0.9848 while z for carbon dioxide at the same temperature and pressure is 

0.2020. Consequently, to use tabulated z values for all PVT calculations as in the preceding 
example, you would have to measure compressibilities as functions of temperature and pres- 
sure separately for every chemical species Equations of state such as the van dcr Waals and 
the Soavc-Rcdlieh-Kwong equations were developed to avoid having to compile the massive 
volumes of z data that would be involved in such an effort. 

An alternative approach is presented in this section. We will show that z can be estimated 
for a species at a given temperature. T. and pressure, P. with this procedure; 

1. Look up (c.g.. in Table B.l) the critical temperature. T c . and critical pressure. P<. of the 
species. 

2. Calculate the reduced temperature. T, — T/T(. and reduced pressure. P t — pj P c . 

3. Look up the value of z on a generalized compressibility chart, which plots Z versus P, for 
specified values of T,. 


The basis for estimating z in this manner is the empirical law of corresponding states, which 
holds that the values of certain physical properties of a gas — such as the compressibility factor — 
depend to great extent on the proximity of the gas to its critical state. The reduced temperature 
and pressure provide a measure of this proximity; the closer T, and P, arc to 1, the closer the 
gas is to its critical state. This observation suggests that a plot of z versus T, and P, should be 
approximately the same for all substances, which proves to be the ease. Such a plot is called the 
generalized compressibility chart. 7 

Figure 5.4-1 shows a generalized compressibility chart for those fluids having a critical 
compressibility factor of 0.27.® Conditions for both gases and liquids arc illustrated, although in 
our discussions here we only consider estimation of z for gases. Note the increasing deviations 
from ideal gas behavior as pressures approach P, (i.c.. when P, — 1). 

Figures 5.4-2 through 5.4-4 arc expansions of various regions of Figure 5.4-1 . The parame- 
ter V^ 11 is introduced in these figures to eliminate the need for trial-and-crror calculations in 
problems where either temperature or pressure is unknown. This parameter is defined in terms 
of the ideal critical volume 9 as 


vi 1 " 1 - 


g 

wjr. 


7?77 


(5.4-3) 


? L. C Nelson and E. F. Obert 7>d m. ASME, 76. 1057(1954). 

'An extension of the generalized charts that provides somewhat greater accuracy also allows for a dependence 
of P) on the compressibility factor at the critkal point which generally varies between 0.25 and 0.29. 
ty&d m j, the specific molar volume that would be calculated by the ideal gas equation of state foe 

temperature T t and pressure P c . It has no physical significance for the gas in question, unlike P c . and the 
critical vciume V t , another property of the gas. 
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Figure 5.4-1 (Reprinted with permission from Chemical Protest Principles 
Chans, 2nd Edition, by O. A. Hougen. K. M. Watson, and R. A. Ragatz. John 
Wiley & Soos. New York. I960.) 


The procedure for using the generalized compressibility chart for PVT calculations is as 
follows: 

L Look up or estimate the critical temperature. T ( , and pressure. Pc. of the substance of 
interest (Table B.1). 

2. If the gas is either hydrogen or helium, determine adjusted critical constants from the 
empirical formulas 

T? - T<+ 8 K (5.4-4) 

P* - P c + 8 atm (5.4-5) 

These equations arc known as Newton's corrections. 

3. Calculate reduced values of the two known variables (temperature and pressure, temper- 
ature and volume, or pressure and volume) using the definitions 


T, - 

T 

Tc 

(5.4-6) 

r, - 

p 

Pc 

(5.4-7) 


PcV 

RTc 

(5.4-8) 
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Princ iples and Calculations in Chemical Engineering. 3rd Edition, copyright © 1974. p. 175. Reprinted 
by permission of Prentice Hall. Inc. Englewood Cliffs, NJ.) 

Don't forget to perform whatever unit conversions may be necessary to make the calcu- 
lated reduced variables dimensionless. If the gas is H; or He. substitute for T, and Pc the 
adjusted values of these quantities calculated in Step 2. All temperatures and pressures 
used in these calculations must be absolute. 

4. Use the compressibility charts to determine the compressibility factor, and then solve for 
the unknown variable from the compressibility-factor equation of state (Equation 5.4-2). 

The compressibility-factor equation of state used in conjunction with the generalized com- 
pressibility chart is not generally as accurate as a multiple-constant equation of state for PVT 
calculations under highly nonidcal conditions. Furthermore, it lacks precision and cannot read- 
ily be adapted to computer calculations. Its advantages include relative computational simplic- 
ity and (as will be shown) adaptability to multicomponent gas mixtures. 


EXAMPLE 5.4-2 The Generalized Compressibility Chan 


One hundred gram-moles <4 nitrogen is contained in a 5-liter vessel at -20.6’C. Estimate the pres- 
sure in the cylinder. 


SOLUTION 


From Table B.l. the critical temperature and pressure of nitrogen are 

T c - 1262 K. P, - 33.5 atm 


The reduced temperature and volume are calculated from Equations 5.4-6 and 5.4-7 as 

(-20.6 4 273.2) K 
126.2 k 


r 

r,-_- 


- 2.00 


' PTi 


5 L 

335 atm 

mol-K 

100 mol 

126.2 K 

0.08206 L atm 


- 0.161 





Figure 5.4-3 Generalized compressibility chaxi. medium pressures. (From D. M. Hlmmelblau. Ba- 
sic Principles and Calculations In Chemical Engineering. 3rd Edition, copyright © 1974. p. 176. 
Reprinted by permission ol Prentice Hall. Inc.. Englewood Gilts. SJ.) 


From Figure 5.4-4. the intersection ol r, - 2 and Vf” 1 - 0.161 occurs at approximately z - 1.77. 
From Equation 5.4-2a, we can now calculate 

p _ ;RT _ 1.77 0.08206 L atm 252.4 K 

v mol-K 0.05 Umol 

Nole: You could also read the value ol P, at the intersection and calculate P - P,P,: however, it 
is generally more accurate to calculate unknown variables by first determining z and then using the 
equation ol state, as was done above. 



TEST 1- Suppose you need to know the volume that would be occupied by 10 kmol of H; at 

YOURSELF -190°C and 300 atm. Would you consider it reasonable to use a value calculated from 

(Answers, p. 658) the ideal gas equation of state? How would you use the generalized compressibility chart 

for this calculation? 

2. Why would a chart such as that in Figure 5.4-1 be useless if T and P were the chart pa- 
rameters? 

3. What is the law of corresponding states, and how docs it provide a basis for the generalized 
compressibility chart? 

5.4c Nonideal Gas Mixtures 


Whether an analytical or graphical correlation is used to describe nonidcal gas behavior, dif- 
ficulties arise when the gas contains more than one species. Consider, for example, the SRK 






Figure 5.4-4 Generalized compresatbthly chart high pressures. (From D. M. Himmelblau. Basic 
Principles and Calculations in Chemical Engineering. 3rd Edition, copyright O 1974. p. 177. Reprinted 
by permission ol Prentice Hall. Inc. Englewood C lilts, NJ.) 

equation of state (Equation 5.3-7): How would you estimate the parameters a.b. and a if the 
gas consisted of methane, carbon dioxide, and nitrogen? Mixture rules developed for such cir- 
cumstances arc summarized by Reid. Prausnitz. and Poling (sec footnote 1). We will illustrate 
PVT calculations for mixtures with a simple rule developed by Kay 10 that utilizes the general- 
ized compressibility charts. 

Kay's rule estimates pseudocritlca! properties of mixtures as simple averages of pure- 
component critical constants: 11 

Pseudocritical Temperature: T' t — >a^cA * )B^cB + >C^cC + ’ • • (5.4-9) 

Pseudocritical Pressure: P' t - y^PcA + “B^cB + Vc^cC + "* (5.4-10) 

where arc mole fractions of species A. B. ... in the mixture. Assuming that the 

system temperature T and pressure P arc known, the pseudocritical properties can be used to 
estimate the pseudoreduced temperature and pressure of the mixture : 

Pseudoreduced Temperature: T[ - T/T' c (5.4-11) 

Pseudoreduced Pressure: P', - P/ P’ c (5.4-12) 

The compressibility factor for a gas mixture, tw,. can now be estimated from the compressibility 
charts and the pseudoreduced properties, and P for the mixture can be calculated as 

Q - (5.4-13) 

“W. a Kay, Ind Eng. Chan.. 28. 1014(1936). 

11 The pseudocritical constants arc simply empirical parameters that hare been found useful for correlating the 
physical properties of a mixture. Unlike T c and P c for a single component, JJ and P\ hive no physxal significance. 
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TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 658) 


EXAMPLE 5.4-3 


SOLUTION 


As with single-component gases, if you know V’ and either T or P you can estimate the ideal 
pscudoreduccd volume V , [ dejl — VP'J RT^ and use the other known reduced property to de- 
termine the unknown temperature or pressure from the compressibility chart. 

Like the theory of corresponding states on which it is based. Kay's rule provides only ap- 
proximate values of the quantities it is used to calculate. It works best when used for mixtures 
of nonpolar compounds whose critical temperatures and pressures arc within a factor of two 
of one another. Reid. Prausnitz. and Poling (sec footnote 1) provide more complex but more 
accurate mixing rules for systems that do not fall into this category. 

What is Kay's rule? How would you use it to calculate the specific molar volume of an equimolar 
mixture of gases at a given temperature and pressure? For what types of gases would you have 
the greatest confidence in the answer? 


Kay’s Rule 

A mixture of 75% Hj and 25% Ni (molar basis) is contained in a tank at 800 atm and -70”G 
Estimate the specific volume of the mixture in L/mol using Kay’s rule. 


Critical Constants: From Table B.l: 

Hr: T.-33K 

7J - (33 + 8) K - 41 K (Newton's correction: Equation 5.4-4) 

P, - 128 atm 

P\ - (128 + 8) atm - 20.8 atm (Newton’s correction: Equation 5.4-5) 
N,: T c - 126.2 K 
P, - 33.5 atm 

Fseudocrltlcal Constants: From Equations 5.4-9 and 5.4-1Q 

K - + ruAT,)*, - 0.75 X 41 K + 025 X 1262 K - 62.3 K 

P 1 , - yH,(^)H ; + " 0 75 * 20* * 025 X 33.5 atm - 24.0 atm 


Reduced Conditions: 


T - (-70 t 273) K - 203 K. P - 800 atm 



203 K 
5UK 


- 3.26 


P _ 800 atm 
7[ 24.0 atm 


- 33.3 


Mixture Compressibility: From Figure 5.4-4: 

c„(r; - 3.26. P, - 33.3) - 1.86 
Calculation of Specific Volume ~ t a RT 

L \_ r»T(K) „ „/L atm\_ (1.86M203)(0.08206) L 

\55ry /’(aim) m esi 


0.0387 -L 
mol 
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5.5 SUMMARY 

Problems often arise that call for determining the value of one of the four variables P.T.V . 

and n (or V and n) for a process material from known values of the other three. 

• If the material is a solid or liquid and consists of a single species, look up the specific grav- 
ity or density in Table B.1 or one of the references on p. 187. As a first approximation, 
assume that the tabulated value is independent of temperature and pressure. lor a more 
refined estimate, find and apply a correlation for the dependence of the density on tempera- 
ture. 

• If the material is a liquid mixture, either find a table of mixture density as a function of com- 
position or assume volume additivity and estimate the mixture density from either Equa- 
tion 5.1-1 or Equation 5.1-2. If the material is a dilute liquid solution, either find a table 
of mixture density as a function of composition or take the density to be that of the pure 
solvent. 

• If the material is a gas. the ideal gas equation of state (PV — nRT) may provide a reasonable 
approximation for PVT calculations. Hie equation works best at low pressures (on the order 
of 1 atm or less) and high temperatures (generally not much lower than 0°C). A rule of thumb 
is that the ideal gas equation provides reasonable estimates if KT/P is greater than 5 L/mol 
for diatomic gases and greater than 20 L/mol for other gases. 

• Standard temperature and pressure (STP) arc generally defined as 0°C and 1 atm. These val- 
ues and the corresponding standard specific volume V, - 224 L(STP)/mol =» 359 ft 3 - 
(STP)lb-molc. can be used in conjunction with Equation 52-5 for PVT calculations on 
ideal gases. 

• The partial pressure of a component in an ideal gas mixture is y, P. where », is the mole frac- 
tion of the component and P is the total absolute pressure. The component partial pressures 
add up to the total pressure. 

• The volume percent of a component in an ideal gas mixture (%v/v) is the same as the mole 
percent of that component. If the gas mixture is nonideal, the volume percent has no useful 
meaning. 

• The critical temperature T ( of a species is the highest temperature at which isothermal com- 
pression of the species vapor results in the formation of a separate liquid phase, and the crit- 
ical pressure is the pressure at which that phase forms. Isothermal compression of a species 
above its critical temperature — a gas (as opposed to vapor) or supercritical fluid — results in 
a fluid of increasing density but not a separate liquid phase. 

• If process conditions arc such that the ideal gas equation of state is a poor approximation, a 
more complex spccks-spccific equation of state must be used. Most such equations, includ- 
ing the Soave-Redlich-Kwong fSRK) equation of state, contain adjustable parameters that 
depend on the critical temperature and pressure of the species and possibly other factors 
that depend on the molecular geometry and polarity of the species. 

• An alternative to using quadratic equations of state (such as the truncated virial equation) 
and cubic equations of state (such as the SRK equation) is to use the compressibility-factor 
equation of state: PV - znRT. The compressibility factor z . defined as the ratio PQ/RT, 
equals 1 if the gas behaves ideally. For some species it may be looked up in a table (c.g.. in 
Perry's Chemical Engineers' Handbook) or. more generally, estimated from the generalized 
compressibility charts (Figures 5.4-1 through 5.4-4). 

• The basis of the generalized compressibility charts is the law of corresponding stales, an em- 
pirical rule stating that the compressibility factor of a species at a given temperature and 
pressure depends primarily on the reduced temperature and reduced pressure. T, - T/T 
and Pi — Pf Pc. Once you have determined these quantities, you may use the charts to de- 
termine z and then substitute the value in the compressibility-factor equation of state and 
solve for whichever variable is unknown. 
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• To perform PVT calculations for nonidcal gas mixtures, you may use Kay's rule. Determine 
pseudocritical constants (temperature and pressure) by weighting the critical constants for 
each mixture component by the mole fraction of that component in the mixture; then calcu- 
late the reduced temperature and pressure and the compressibility factor as before. 

• Remember that every equation of state for nonidcal gases is an approximation, often based 
on fitting adjustable constants to experimental PVT data. Be skeptical of every value you 
estimate, especially if you are using an equation of state beyond the range of conditions for 
which it was derived. 

• If a PVT calculation is part of a material balance problem and a volume (or volumetric flow 
rate) is either given or required for a process stream, label both n (or n) and V (or V) on 
the flowchart and count a density relationship (for solids and liquids) or an equation of state 
(for gases) as an additional relation in the dcgrcc-of-frccdom analysis 


PROBLEMS 

Note: Unless otherwise specified, all pressures given in these problems are absolute 

5.L A liquid mixture containing 40.0 wt% n -octane and the balance n -decane flows into a tank mounted 
on a balance. The mass in kg indicated by the scale is plotted against time. The data fall on a straight 
line that passes through the points (t - 3 min, m — 150 kg) and (/ - 10 mm. m - 250 kg). 

(a) Estimate the volumetric flow rate of the liquid mixture. 

(b> What does the empty tank weigh? 

5.2. When a liquid or a gas occupies a volume, it may be assumed to All the volume completely. On 
the other hand, when solid particles occupy a volume, there are always spaces (voids) among the 
particles The porosity or sold fraction of a bed of particles is the ratio (void volume )<total bed 
volume). The bulk density of the solids is the ratio (mass of solids)/(total bed volume). and the 
absolute density of the solids has the usual definition, (mass of solds)(volume of solids). 

Suppose 600.0 g of a crushed ore is placed in a graduated cylinder, filling it to the 184 cm' level. 
One hundred cm’ of water is then added to the cylinder, whereupon the water level is observed to 
be at the 233.5 cm’ mark. Calculate the porosity of the dry particle bed. the bulk density of the ore 
in this bed. and the absolute density of the ore. 

5.3. T\vo liquid streams are flowing at constant rates into a blender. One is benzene, whsch flows at a 
measured rate of 20.0 L/min. and the other is toluene. The blended mixture enters a storage tank 
(inner diameter - 5.5 m) equipped with a sight gauge. During an interval in which no liquid leaves 
the storage tank, the liquid level in the tank is observed to increase by 0.15 meters over a one-hour 
period. Calculate the flow rate of toluene into the blender (L'min) and the composition of the tank 
contents (wt% benzene). 

5.4. A slurry contains crystals of copper sulfate pentahydrate (CuSO,-5H-0(s). specific gravity - 23] 
suspended in an aqueous copper sulfate solution (liquid SG — 1.2). A sensitive transducer is used to 
measure the pressure difference. A /’(Pa), between two points in the sample container separated by 
a vertical distance of h meters. The reading is in turn used to determine the mass fraction of crystals 
in the slurry. x,(kg crystals/kg slurry). 



(a) Derive an expression for the transducer reading. A /“(Pa), in terms of the overall slurry density. 
Pd(kg m’). assuming that the pressure head formula of Chapter 3 (/’ - Pu * pgh) is valid for 
this two-phase system. 
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(b> Validate the following expression relating the overall slurry density to the liquid and solid crystal 
densities (pi and p-) and the mass fraction of crystals in the slurry: 

1 - ■* , a - *> 

A pi 

(Suggestion: Insert units for all variables.) 

(e) Suppose 175 kg of the slurry’ is placed in the sample container with h - 0.200 m and a transducer 
reading A P - 2775 Pa is obtained. Calculate (i) p,. (li) x.. (iii) the total slurry volume, (iv) the 
mass of crystals in the slurry, (v) the mass of anhydrous copper sulfate (CuSO, without the 
water of hydration) in the crystals, (vi) the mass of liquid solution, and (vii) the volume of liquid 
solution. 

•(d) Write a spreadsheet program to generate a calibration curve of « t versus A P tot this device. 

Take as inputs p c (kg/m , ) > p(kgm’). andh(m). and calculate AP(Pa) tot «, - 0.0.0.05.0.10 

0.60. Run the program for the parameter values in this problem (p, — 2300. p — 1200. and 
h - 0.200). Then plot «, versus A P (have the spreadsheet program do it, if possible), and verify 
that the value of x, corresponding to A P - 2775 Pa on the calibration curve corresponds to the 
value calculated in part (c). 

(e) Derive the expression in part (b). Take a basis of 1 kg of slurry [x, (kg). V, (m’) crystals. (1 - 
».-Xkg). V, (m’) liquid), and use the fact that the volumes of the crystals and liquid are additive. 

5.5. Use the ideal gas equation of state to estimate the molar volume in m’/mol and the density of air in 
kg'm’ at 40'C and a gauge pressure of 3.0 atm. 

5.6. One gram-mole of methyl chloride vapor is contained in a vessel at lOCfC and 10 atm. 

(a) Use the ideal gas equation of state to estimate the system volume. 

(b> Suppose the actual volume of the vessel is 2.8 liters. What percentage error results from assuming 
ideal gas behavior? 

5.7. The pressure gauge on a 20.0 m’ tank of nitrogen at 25°C reads 10 bar. Estimate the mass of nitrogen 
in the tank by (a) direct solution of the ideal gas equation of state and (b) conversion from standard 
conditions (See Example 52-2.) 

5.8. From the standard conditions given in Table 52-1. calculate the value of the gas constant R in 
(a) atmm’/(kmolK) and (b) torr-ft , /(Ib-mole-'R). 

5.9. The volume of a dry box (a closed chamber with dry nitrogen flowing through it) is 2.0 m\ The dry 
box is maintained at a slight positive gauge pressure of 10 cm HjO and room temperature (2S°C). If 
the contents of the box are to be replaced every five minutes, calculate the required mass flow rate 
of nitrogen in g/min by (a) direct solution of the ideal gas equation of state and (b) conversion from 
standard conditions. 

5.10. A stream of air enters a 7.50-cm ID pipe at a velocity of 60.0 m/s at 2?“C and 1.80 bar (gauge). At 
a point downstream, the air flows through a 5.00 cm ID pipe at 60‘C and 1.53 bar (gauge). What is 
the velocity of the gas at this point? 

S.1L The label has come off a cylinder of gas in your laboratory. You know only that one species of gas is 
contained in the cylinder, but you do not know whether it is hydrogen, oxygen, or nitrogen. To find 
out. you evacuate a 5-Iitcr flask, seal it and weigh it. then let gas from the cylinder flow into it until 
the gauge pressure equals 1.00 atm. The flask is reweighed, and the mass of the added gas is found 
to be 13.0 g. Room temperature is 27‘C. and barometric pressure is 1.00 atm. What is the gas? 

5.12. A gas cylinder filled with nitrogen at standard temperature and pressure has a mass of 37.289 g. 
The same container filled with carbon dioxide at STP has a mass of 37.440 g. When filled with an 
unknown gas at STP. the container mass is 37.062 g. Calculate the molecular weight of the unknown 
gas. and then state its probable identity. 

5.13. A nitrogen rotameter is calibrated by feeding Nj from a compressor through a pressure regulator, a 
needle valve, the rotameter, and a dry test meter, a device that measures the total volume of gas that 
passes through it. A water manometer is used to measure the gas pressure at the rotameter outlet. 
A flow rate is set using the needle valve, the rotameter reading. <t>. is noted, and the change in the 


•Computer problem. 
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dry’ gas meter reading (AV) tor a measured running time (Ar) is recorded. 

_£T- 


f*:t w sole 


TEST METER 


COMPRESSOR NEEOIE 

REGULATOR VALVE 


ROTAMETER 


The following calibration data are taken on a day when the temperature is 23“C and barometric 
pressure is 763 mm Hg. 



Ar(min) 

Al’fliters) 

5.0 

10.0 

1.50 

9.0 

10.0 

2.90 

110 

5.0 

2.00 


(a) Prepare a calibration chart ol <j> versus V M . the flow rate in standard em’/min equivalent to the 
actual flow rate at the measurement conditions 

(b) Suppose the rotameter-valve combination ts to be used to set the flow rate to 0.010 mol N Jnun. 
What rotameter reading must be maintained by adjusting the valve? 

5.14. The flow rate required to yield a specified reading on an onfice meter varies inversely as the square 
root o ( the fluid density: that is, if a fluid with density pi(gCm’| flowing at a rate VT (cm’.'s) yields a 
meter reading then the flow rate ol a fluid with density pi required to yield the same reading is 

Vi - V.(pi/«) V1 


© 

Enc^lopaZa 

ivm uw 


(a) Suppose an orifice meter calibrated with nitrogen at 2S*C and 758 mm Hg is used to measure 
the flow rate ol a process stream ol hydrogen at SO'C and 1800 mm Hg. and the value read from 
the calibration chart is 350 em’/s. Calculate the true volumetric flow rate ol the gas. 

(b> Repeat part (a), only suppose the process fluid contains 25 mole% CH» and the balance C5H*. 

5.15. A device has been designed to measure the flow rate ol carbon dioxide evolved Irom a lermentation 
reactor. The reactor is sealed except for a tube that allows the generated carbon dioxide to bubble 
through a soap solution and into a vertical glass tube with an internal diameter ol 1 .2 cm. On leaving 
the soap solution, the gas forces thin soap films stretched across the tube to traverse the length ol 
the tube. Ambient temperature and pressure are 27‘C and 755 mm Hg. It takes the films 7.4 s to 
traverse the 1 2 m between two calibration marks on the tube. 

(a) Sketch the apparatus. 

(b) What is the rate ol generation ol CO, in mol'min? 

5.16. A stream ol air (21 mole% O,. the rest N,) flowing at a rate ol 10.0 kg/h is mixed with a stream ol 
CO,. The CO, enters the mixer at a rate ol 20.0 mVh at 1S0“C and 1.5 bar. What is the mole percent 
ol CO, in the product stream? 

5.17. Spray diving is a process in which a liquid containing dissolved or suspended solids is injected into 
a chamber through a spray nozxle or centrilugal disk atomizer. The resulting mist is contacted with 
hot air. which evaporates most or all ol the liquid, leaving the dried solids to fall to a conveyor belt 
at the bottom ol the chamber. 
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5.18. 



Worth ook 


5.19. 


SJO. 


SJ1. 





S21.<’ 


Powdered milk is produced in a spray dryer 6 m in diameter by 6 m high- Air enters at 167‘C 
and 40 cm H,0. The milk ted to the atomizer contains 70% water by mass, all ot which evaporates 
The outlet gas contains 12 mole% water and leaves the chamber at 83”C and 1 atm (absolute) at a 
rate ot 311 m’.'min 

(a) Calculate the production rate ot dried milk and the volumetric flow rate ot the inlet air. Estimate 
the upward velocity ot air (mis) at the bottom ot the dryer. 

(b> What problem would you guess would occur it the velocity is too high? 

Many references give the specific gravity of gases with reference to air. For example, the specific 
gravity ot carbon dioxide is 1.52 relative to air at the same temperature and pressure. Show that this 
value is correct as long as the ideal gas equation ot state applies 

Sax and Lewis 12 describe the hazards of breathing air containing appreciable amounts of an asphyxi- 
ant (a gas that has no specific toxicity but. when inhaled, excludes oxygen from the lungs). When the 
mole percent ot the asphyxiant in the air reaches 50%. marked symptoms of distress appear, and at 
75% death occurs m a matter of minutes. 

A small storage room whose dimensions are 2 m X 1.5 m X 3 m contains a number of expensive 
and dangerous chemicals To prevent unauthorized entry, the room door is always locked and can 
be opened with a key from either side. A cylinder o 1 liquid carbon dioxide is stored in the room. The 
valve on the cylinder is faulty and some ot the contents have escaped over the weekend. The room 
temperature is 25*C. 

(a) If the concentration ot CO, reaches the lethal 75 mole% level, what would be the mole percent 
of O,? 

(b> How much CO, (kg) is present in the room when the lethal concentration is reached? Why 
would mote than that amount have to escape from the cylinder for this concentration to be 
reached? 

(e) Describe a set of events that could result in a fatality in the given situation. Suggest at least 
two measures that would reduce the hazard) associated with storage of this seemingly harmless 
substance. 

A tank in a room at l^C is initially open to the atmosphere on a day when the barometric pressure 
is 102 kPa. A block of dry ice (solid CO,) with a mass of 15.7 kg is dropped into the tank, which 
is then sealed. The reading on the tank pressure gauge initially rises very quickly, then much more 
slowly, eventually reaching a value of 3.27 MPa. Assume T<~. - 19‘C. 

(a) How many moles of air were in the tank initially? Neglect the volume occupied by CO, in the 
solid state, and assume that a negligible amount of CO, escapes prior to the sealing of the tank. 
<b> What is the final density (gditer) of the gas in the tank? 

(e) Explain the observ ed variation of pressure with time. More specifically, what is happening in the 
tank during the initial rapid pressure increase and during the later slow pressure increase? 

In froth flotation, air is bubbled through an aqueous solution or slurry to which a foaming agent 
(soap) has been added. The air bubbles carry finely dispersed solids and hydrophobic materials such 
as grease and oil to the surface where they can be skimmed off in the foam. 

An ore-containing slurry is to be processed in a froth flotation tank at a rate of 300 too&'h. 
The slurry consists of 20.0 wt% solids (the ore. SG — 1.2) and the remainder an aqueous solution 
with a density close to that of water. Air is sparyed (blown through a nozzle designed to produce 
small bubbles) into the slurry at a rate of 40.0 ft’(STP)TOOO gal of slurry. The entry point of the air 
is 10 ft below the slurry surface. The tank contents arc at 75‘F and the barometric pressure is 
28.3 in. Hg. The sparger design is such that the average bubble diameter on entry is 2.0 mm 
(a) What is the volumetric flow rate of the air at its entering conditions? 

(b> By what percentage does the average bubble diameter change between the entry point and the 
slurry surface? 

Several decades ago benzene was thought to be a harmless chemical with a somewhat pleasant 
odor and was widely used as a cleaning solvent. It has since been found that chronic exposure to 


U N. I. Sax and R I. Lcwii. Hazardous Chemicals Desk Reference Van Nostrand Reinbold. New Yort. 1987. 
p. 183. 

"From D. A. Crowl. D. W. Hubbard, and R M. Felder. Problem Set Slonhiomeir,. Center for Chemical Process 
Safety. New York. 1993. 
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benzene can cause health problems such as anemia and possibly leukemia. Benzene has a permissible 
exposure level (PEL) of 1.0 ppm (part per million on a molar basis, equivalent to a mole fraction of 
1.0 X 10'*) averaged over an 8-hour period. 

The safety engineer in a plant wishes to determine whether the benzene concentration in a 
laboratory exceeds the PEL One Monday at 9 a.m.. 1 p.m. and 5 pm. she collects samples of room 
air (33‘C. 99 kPa) in evacuated 2-liter stainless steel containers. To collect a sample she opens the 
container valve, allows room air to enter until the container pressure equals atmospheric pressure, 
and then charges dean dry helium into the container until the pressure reaches 500 kPa. Next, she 
takes the containers to an analytical laboratory in which the temperature is 23”C. leaves them there 
for a day. and then feeds gas from each container to a gas chromatograph (GC) until the pressure 
in the container is reduced to 400 kPa. In the order in which they were collected, the samples that 
pass through the GC arc found to contain 0.656 jig (microgram). 0.788 pg. and 0.910 pg of benzene, 
respectively. 

(a) What were the concentrations of benzene (ppm on a molar basis) in the original room air at 
the three collection times? (Assume ideal gas behavior.) Is the average concentration below the 
PEL? 

(b) Why did the engineer add helium to the container after collecting the room air sample? Why 
did she wait a day before analyzing the container contents? 

(e> Why might a finding that the average benzene concentration is below the PEL not necessarily 
mean that the laboratory’ is safe insofar as exposure to benzene is concerned? Give several rea- 
sons. including possible sources of error in the sampling and analysis procedure. (Among other 
things, note the day on which the samples were taken.) 

5.23. A ballooo 20 m in diameter is filled with helium at a gauge pressure of 2.0 atm. A man is standing 
in a basket suspended from the bottom of the balloon. A restraining cable attached to the basket 
keeps the balloon from rising. The balloon (not including the gas it contains), the basket, and the 
man have a combined mass of 150 kg. The temperature is 24“C that day. and the barometer reads 
760 mm Hg. 

(a) Calculate the mass (kg) and weight (N) of the helium in the ballooo. 

(b) How much force is excited on the balloon by the restraining cable? ( Recall : The buoyant force 
on a submerged object equals the weight of the fluid — in this case, the air — displaced by the 
object. Neglect the volume of the basket and its contents) 

(e) Calculate the initial acceleration of the balloon when the restraining cable is released. 

<d» Why does the balloon eventually stop rising? What would you need to know to calculate the 
altitude at which it stops? 

(e) Suppose at its point of suspension in midair the balloon is heated, raising the temperature of the 
helium. What happens and why? 

5.24 The Cooke nwv the Gas Company pumps propane gas to the nearby Noxious Chemicals Inc., 
polypropylene production plant. The gas is metered at the Noxious plant at 400 m’.h at 4.7 atm 
gauge and 30°C. The pressure at the Cookcnwythe plant is 8.5 atm gauge, and the temperature is 
also 30”C. Noxious pays Cookcnwythe at the rate of $0.6CVkg C,H,. 

One dark night Sebastian Goniff. a Noxious engineer who is really a spy for the Rancid Plas- 
tics Corporation — Noxious’s principal competitor and a bunch of really rotten guys — puts into ef- 
fect his plan to divert propane from the Cookenwythe-Noxious line into an underground pipe that 
leads to a secret Rancid tank -truck loading station in the middle of a nearby abandoned garbage 
dump. To cover the operation. Goniff obtains a broken pressure gauge that is stuck at 4.7 atm 
and substitutes it for the gauge at the Noxious plant. He adjusts the gas pressure regulator so that 
the real gauge pressure is 1.8 atm. instructs his associate in the field via walkie-talkie to open the 
Rancid luxe gradually, and tells him to hold it when the flowmeter at Noxious reads 400 m’/h. To 
the unsuspecting Noxious meter reader, the flow rate and pressure would therefore appear to be 
normal. 

The plan goes according to schedule until the associate smells gas. suspects a leak near the valve, 
and lights a match to see if he can pinpoint the location. 

(a) What should the flowmeter read at the Cookcnwythe end of the pipeline? 

(b) How much does Noxious pay Cookcnwythe each month? 

(c> What flow rate of propane (kg'h) should the Rancid trucks be prepared to handle? 

(d) What happened? 
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SJ5. An ideal gas mixture contains 35% helium. 20% methane, and 45% nitrogen by volume at 2.00 atm 
absolute and 90“G Calculate (a) the partial pressure of each component, (b) the mass fraction of 
methane, (c) the average molecular weight of the gas. and (d) the density of the gas in lgm ! . 

5-26. There is a percentage of fuel in a fuel-air mixture called the lower flammable limit (LFL). below 
which the mixture cannot be ignited. There is also an upper flammable limit (UFL). a percentage 
of fuel above which ignition will not take place. The LFL and UFL are collectively known as the 
flammability limits of the fuel. 

The LFL and UFL of propane in air at 1 atm are. respectively. 2.05 mole% C,H, and 11.4 mole % 
CsH». If the mole percent of propane in a propane-air mixture is between 2.05% and 11.4%, the 
gas mixture will burn explosively if exposed to a flame or spark; if the percentage is outside these 
limits, the mixture is safe — a match may burn in it but the flame will not spread. If the percentage 
of propane is below the LFL. the mixture is said to be too lean to ignite; if it is above the UFL. the 
mixture is too rich to ignite. 

(a) Which would be safer to release into the atmosphere — a fuel-air mixture that is too lean or too 
rich to ignite? Explain. 

(b> A mixture of propane in air containing 4.03 mole% C,H, is the feed to a combustion furnace. If 
there is a problem in the furnace, the mixture is diluted with a stream of pure air to make 
sure that it cannot accidentally ignite. If propane enters the furnace at a rate of 150 mol 
CjHjfc in the original fuel-air mixture, what is the minimum molar flow rate of the diluting 
air? 

(e> The actual diluting air molar flow rate is specified to be 130% of the minimum value. Assuming 
the fuel mixture <4.03 molc% C)Hi) enters the furnace at the same rate as in part (b) at 125‘C 
and 131 kPa and the diluting air enters at 2S“C and 110 kPa. calculate the ratio m’ diluting air/m’ 
fuel gas and the mole percent of propane in the diluted mixture. 

(d) Give several possible reasons for feeding air at a value greater than the calculated minimum 
rate. 

5.27. An adult takes about 12 breaths per minute, inhaling roughly 500 mL of air with each breath. The 
molar compositions of the inspired and expired gases are as follows; 


Species 

Inspired Gas (%) 

Expired Gas (%) 

Oj 

20.6 

15.1 

CO; 

0.0 

3.7 

Nr 

77.4 

75.0 

HjO 

2.0 

6.2 


The inspired gas is at 24‘C and 1 atm. and the expired gas is at body temperature and pressure — 
37'C and 1 atm. Nitrogen is not transported into or out of the blood in the lungs, so that (N;),* - 

(NiW 

(a) Calculate the masses of Oj. COi. and H 2 O transferred from the pulmonary gases to the blood 
or vice versa (specify which) per minute. 

<b> Calculate the volume of air exhaled per milliliter inhaled. 

<c> At what rate (g/knin) is this individual losing weight by merely breathing? 

5-28. As everyone who has used a fireplace knows, when a fire burns in a furnace, a draft, or slight vacuum, 
is induced that causes the hot combustion gases and entrained particulate matter to flow up and out 
of the stack. The reason is that the hot gas in the stack is less dense than air at ambient temperature, 
leading to a lower hydrostatic head inside the stack than at the furnace inlet. The theoretical draft 
/)(Ni'm : ) is the difference in these hydrostatic heads; the actual draft takes into account pressure 
losses undergone by the gases flowing in the stack. 

Let r,(K) be the average temperature in a stack of height L( m) and T. the ambient temperature, 
and let M. and M. be the average molecular weights of the gases inside and outside the stack. Assume 
that the pressures inside and outside the stack are both equal to atmospheric pressure. /’.(N/m') 
(in fact, the pressure inside the stack is normally a little lower). 
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(a) Use the ideal gas equation ot state to prove that the theoretical draft is given bv the expression 

(b) Suppose the gas in a 53-m stack has an average temperature ot 655 K and contains 18 mok% 
CO;. 2% O-. and 80% N? on a day when barometric pressure is 755 nun Hg and the outside 
temperature is 294 K. Calculate the theoretical draft (cm H 2 0) induced in the furnace. 

5.29. Phosgene (CCljO) is a colorless gas that was used as an agent ot chemical warfare in World War I. 
It has the odor of newly mown hay (which is a good warning if you know the smell of newly mown 
hay). 

Pete Brouillette. an innovative chemical engineering student, came up with what he believed 
was an effective new process that utilized phosgene as a starting material. He immediately set up 
a reactor and a system for analyzing the reaction mixture with a gas chromatograph. To calibrate 
the chromatograph (Le.. to determine its response to a known quantity of phosgene), he evacuated 
a 15.0 cm length of tubing with an outside diameter of 0.635 cm and a wall thickness of 0.559 mm. 
and then connected the tube to the outlet valve of a cylinder containing pure phosgene. The idea 
was to crack the valve, fill the tube with phosgene, close the valve, feed the tube contents into the 
chromatograph, and observe the instrument response. 

What Pete hadn't thought about (among other things) was that the phosgene was stored in 
the cylinder at a pressure high enough for it to be a liquid. When he opened the cylinder valve, 
the liquid rapidly flowed into the tube and Ailed it Now he was stuck with a tube full of liquid 
phosgene at a pressure the tube was not designed to support. Within a minute lie was reminded of 
a tractor ride his father had once given him through a hayflcld. and he knew that the phosgene was 
leaking. He quickly ran out of the lab. called campus security, and told them that a toxic leak had 
occurred and that the building had to be evacuated and the tube removed and disposed. Personnel 
in air masks shortly appeared, took care of the problem, and then began an investigation that is still 
conUn uing. 

(a) Show why one of the reasons phosgene was an effective weapon is that it would collect in low 
spots soldiers often entered for protection. 

(b> Pete's intention was to let the tube equilibrate at room temperature (23‘C) and atmospheric 
pressure. How many gram-moles of phosgene would have been contained in the sample fed to 
the chromatograph if his plan had worked? 

<c> The laboratory in which Pete was working had a volume erf 2200 ft’, the speciAc gravity of liq- 
uid phosgene is 1.37. and Pete had read somewhere that the maximum “safe" concentration of 
phosgene in air is 0.1 ppm (0.1 X 10"* mol CCljO'mol air). Would the ‘‘safe" concentration have 
been exceeded if all the liquid phesgene in the tube had leaked into the room and evaporated? 
Even if the limit would not have been exceeded, give several reasons why the lab would still 
have been unsafe. 

(d) List several things Pete did (or failed to do) that made his experiment unnecessarily hazardous, 

5 JO. A fuel gas containing 86% methane. 8% ethane, and 6% propane by volume flows to a furnace at a 
rate of 1450 m’/h at 15‘C and 150 kPa (gauge), where it is burned with 8% excess air. Calculate the 
required flow rate of air in SCMH (standard cubic meters per hour). 

5JL The flow of air to a gas-flred boiler furnace is regulated by a minicomputer controller. The fuel 
gases used in the furnace are mixtures of methane (A), ethane (B). propane (C). /i-butane (D). 
and isobutane (E). At periodic intervals the temperature, pressure, and volumetric flow rate of 
the fuel gas are measured, and voltage signals proportional to the values of these variables are 
transmitted to the computer. Whenever a new feed gas is used, a sample of the gas is analyzed 
and the mole fractions of each of the five components arc determined and read into the com- 
puter. The desired percent excess air is then specified, and the computer calculates the required 
volumetric flow rate of air and transmits the appropriate signal to a flow control valve in the air 
line. 

The linear proportionalities between the input and the output signals and the corresponding 
process variables may be determined from the following calibration data: 


•Computer problem. 
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Fuel Temperature: 


Fuel Flow Rale : 


T - 25.0 , C R, - 14 
r - 35.0°C Ri - 27 

IW-OkPa. R r -0 

/W - 20.0 kPa. R f -6 

Vi » Om’fb. - 0 

V, - 200 X 10* m’/h. R, - 10 


Air Flow Rale: V, - Om’(STP)lh. R. - 0 

V. - 1.0 X 10 5 m’(STP)ib. R, - 25 

(a) Create a spreadsheet or write a program to read in values ol Ri.R r . Rr. the fuel gas component 
mole fractions ia. jb. xc. jd. and ie. and the percent excess air PX. and to calculate and print 
out the required value of R\. 

(b> Run your program for the following data. 


Ri 

Rr 

Rr 


Xb 

xc 

XD 

XE 

PX 

7.25 

23.1 

7.5 

0.81 

0.08 

0.05 

0.04 

0.02 

15% 

5.80 

7.5 

19.3 

0.58 

0.31 

0.06 

0.05 

0.00 

23% 

2.45 

46.5 

15.8 

0.00 

0.00 

0.65 

0.25 

0.10 

33% 


5.32. The oxidation of nitric oxide 

NO ♦ JO, = NO, 

takes place in an isothermal batch reactor. The reactor is charged with a mixture containing 20.0 
volume percent NO and the balance air at an initial pressure of 380 kPa (absolute). 

(a) Assuming ideal gas behavior, determine the composition of the mixture (component mole frac- 
tions) and the final pressure (kPa) if the conversion of NO a 90%. 

<b> Suppose the pressure in the reactor eventually equilibrates (levels out) at 360 kPa. What is 
the equilibrium percent conversion of NO? Calculate the reaction equilibrium constant at the 
prevailing temperature. JC,[(atm) -03 ]. defined as 

K (pHOj) 

* (PNoH/kh)* 5 

where p,(a tm) is the partial pressure of species i (NO,. NO. O,) at equilibrium. 

5.33. MonocUoiobcnzene (M) is produced commercially by the direct catalytic chlorination of benzene 
(B) at 40“C and 120 kPa absolute. In the process, dichiorobcnzenc (D) is generated as a coproduct 

C,H» * a, - C,H,Cl * HC1 

CiHsCI - C,H,0, +■ Ha 

Liquid and gas streams leave the reactor. The liquid contains 49.2 wt% M, 29.6% D. and the re- 
mainder unreactcd B. The gas which is sent to a treatment facility, contains 92%(vA) HQ and 8% 
umeacted chlorine. 

(a) What volume of gas leaves the reactor (mbkg B fed)? 

(b> The pipe through which the gas is to flow is sized so that the gas velocity is no greater than 10 mis. 

Derive an expression relating pipe diameter d p (cm) to benzene feed rate (kg B'Diin). 

(e> In 1996. the demand for mooochlorobenzene was projected to decrease by 6%/year through the 
year 2000.'* What factors were contributing to the reduced demand when the projection was 
made? 


M ChcmExjx>. Schncll Publishing. September 23. 1996. Web address: 
h« tp , .' , i v «^ r w.chen>expacoin'chen>expo2‘news'PROFI LEsep23.html 
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5J4. ,S In chemical vapor deposition (CVD). a semiconducting or insulating solid material is formed in a 
reaction between a gaseous species and a species adsorbed on the surface of silicon wafers (disks 
about 10 cm in diameter and 1 mm thick). The coated wafers are subjected to further process- 
ing to produce the microelectronic chips in computers and most other electronic devices in use 
today. 

In one such process, silicon dioxide (MW - 60.06. SG - 267) ts formed in the reaction be- 
tween gaseous dichlorosilanc (DCS) and adsorbed nitrous oxide: 

SiHiCfcte) + 2N,0(ads) — SiOr(s) + 2N,(g) + 2HC(g) 

A mixture of DCS and N.O flows through a "boat reactor"— a horizontal pipe in which 50-100 
silicon wafers about 12 cm in diameter and 1 mm thick arc set upright along the reactor length, with 
about 20 mm separation between each wafer. A side view of the reactor is shown below: 



The feed gas enters the reactor at a rate of 3.74 SCMM (standard cubic meters per imnute) and 
contains 22.0 mok% DCS and the balance N;0. In the reactor, the gas flows around the wafers. 
DCS and NjO diffuse into the spaces between the wafers. NjO is adsorbed on the wafer surfaces, 
and the adsorbed NjO reacts with gaseous DCS. The silicon dioxide formed remains on the surface, 
and the nitrogen and hydrogen chloride go into the gas phase and eventually leave the reactor with 
the unconsumed reactants. The temperature and absolute pressure in the reactor arc constant at 
900*0 and 604 miUitorr. 

(a) The percentage conversion of DCS at a certain axial position (distance along the length of the 
reactor) is 60%. Calculate the volumetric flow rate (m’/min) of gas at this axial position. 

(b) The rate of deposition of silicon dioxide per unit area of wafer surface is given by the formula 



where pves and ps,o are the partial pressures of DCS and NjO in millitorr. What ts r at the 
axial position in the reactor where the DCS conversion is 60% ? 

(e) Consider a wafer located at the axial position determined in part (b). How thick is the silicon 
dioxide layer on that wafer after two hours of reactor operation, assuming that gas diffusion is 
rapid enough at the low reactor pressure for the composition of the gas (and hence the compo- 
nent partial pressures) to be uniform over the wafer surface? Express your answer in angstroms, 
where 1 A - 1.0 X 10"“ m. (Hint You can calculate the rate of growth of the SiO, layer in 
A/min from r and properties of SiO, given in the problem statement.) Would the thickness be 
greater or less than this value at an axial position closer to the reactor entrance? Briefly explain 
your answer. 

5J5. A gas turbine power plant receives a shipment of hydrocarbon fuel whose composition is uncertain 
but may be represented by the expression C,H ( . The fuel is burned with excess air. An analysis of 
the product gas gives the following results on a moisture-free basis: 105%(v/v) CQt. 5.3% 6,. and 
84.2% Nj. 

(a) Determine the molar ratio of hydrogen to carbon in the fuel (r). where r — y! x. and the per- 
centage excess air used in the combustion. 


’’Bawd od a problem in H. S. Fogler. Elements of Chemical Reaction Engineering. 2nd Edition. Prentice Hall. 
Englewood Oiffa. NJ. 1992. p 323. 
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<b> Whal a ihe air-to-fuel ratio (m* airflig of fuel) if the air a fed to the power plant at 3CTC and 
98kPa? 

5.36. Liquid hydrazine (SG — 0.82) undergoes a family of decomposition reactions that can be repre- 
sented by the stoichiometric expression 

3NjH* — 6« Hj + (1 + 2»)Nj + (4 - 4«)NH> 

(a) For what range of values of x is this equation physically meaningful? 

<b> Plot the volume of product gas ( V (L)] at 60UC and 10 bars absolute that would be formed from 50 
liters of liquid hydrazine as a function of x . covering the range of x values determined in part (b). 
(e) Speculate on what makes hydrazine a good propellant. 

5.37. 16 Chemicals are stored in a laboratory with volume V (m ! ). As a consequence of poor labora- 
tory practices, a hazardous species. A. enters the room air (from inside the room) at a constant 
rate m A (g AJh). The room is ventilated with dean air flowing at a constant rate V„(m’;h). The 
average concentration of A in the room air builds up until it reaches a steady-state value 
CulgA/m 1 ). 

(a) List at least four situations that could lead to A getting into the room air. 

<b> Assume that the A is perfectly mixed with the room air and derive the formula 

"a - V-Ca 

(c) The assumption of perfect mixing is never justified when the enclosed space is a room (as opposed 
to. say. a stirred reactor). In practice, the concentration of A varies from one point in the room 
to another: it is relatively high near the point where A enters the room air and relatively low 
in regions far from that point, including the ventilator outlet duct If we say that t\o» - *C A . 
where * < 1 is a nonideal mixing factor (generally between 0.1 and 0.5. with the lowest value 
corresponding to the poorest mixing), then the equation of part (b) becomes 

«a - kVu,C* 

Use this equation and the ideal gas equation of state to derive the following expression for the 
average mole fraction of A in the room air. 


™A KI 

kV„ m a p 



where M* is the molecular weight of A. 

(d) The permissible exposure lei'el (PEL) for styrene (M - 104.14) defined by the US Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Administration is 50 ppm (molar basis). An open storage tank in a 
polymerization laboratory contains styrene. The evaporation rate from this tank is estimated 
to be 9.0 g'h. Room temperature is 20“C. Assuming that the laboratory air is reasonably well 
mixed (so that * — 0.5), calculate the minimum ventilation rate (mbh) required to keep the 
average styrene concentration at or below the PEL. Then give several reasons why work- 
ing in the laboratory* might still be hazardous if the calculated minimum ventilation rate is 
used. 

(e) Would the hazard level in the situation described in part (d) increase or decrease if the temper- 
ature in the room were to increase? (Increase, decrease, no way to tell.) Explain your answer, 
citing at least two temperature effects in your explanation. 

5.38. Propylene is hydrogenated in a batch reactor. 

CjHe(g) + H«(g) - CiHj(g) 


Workbook Equimolar amounts of propylene and hydrogen are fed into the reactor at 25*C and a total absolute 

pressure of 32.0 atm. The reactor temperature is raised to 235*C and held constant thereafter until 
the reaction is complete. Hie propylene conversion at the beginning of the isothermal period is 
53.2%. You may assume ideal gas behavior for this problem, although at the high pressures involved 
this assumption constitutes a crude approximation at best. 


“From D. A. Crow!. D. W. Hubbard, and R M Felder. Problem Set Ssoidiiometry. Center for Chemical Process 
Safety. New York. 1993. 
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(a) What is the final reactor pressure? 

(b> What is the percentage conversion ot propylene when P — 35.1 atm? 

<c> Construct a graph ot pressure versus Iractional conversion of propylene covering the isothermal 
period ol operation. Use the graph to confirm the results in parts (a) and (b). (Suggestion: Use 
a spreadsheet.) 

539. A natural gas contains 95 wt% CHi and the balance CjHe. Rve hundred cubic meters per hour of 
this gas at MfC and LI bar is to be burned with 25% excess air. The an flowmeter is calibrated to 
read the volumetric flow rate at standard temperature and pressure. What should the meter read (in 
SCMH) when the flow rate is set to the desired value? 

5.40. A stream of hot dry nitrogen flows through a process unit that contains liquid acetone. A substantial 
portion of the acetone vaporizes and is carried off by the nitrogen. The combined gases leave the 
recovery unit at 205"C and 1.1 bar and enter a condenser in which a portion of the acetone is lique- 
fied. The remaining gas leaves the condenser at 10"C and 40 bar. The partial pressure of acetone in 
the feed to the condenser is 0.100 bar. and that m the effluent gas from the condenser is 0.379 bar. 
Assume ideal gas behavior. 

(a) Calculate for a basis of 1 m’ of gas fed to the condenser the mass of acetone condensed (kg) and 
the volume of gas leaving the condenser (m’). 

(b) Suppose the volumetric flow rate of the gas leaving the condenser is 20.0 m’/h. Calculate the 
rate (kgih) at which acetone is vaporized in the solvent recovery unit. 

5.41. Ammonia is one of the chemical constituents of industrial waste that must be removed in a treatment 
plant before the waste can safely be discharged into a river or estuary. Ammonia is normally present 
in wastewater as aqueous ammonium hydroxide (NH,‘ OH - ). A two-part process is frequently ear- 
ned out to accomplish the removal. Lime (CaO) is first added to the wastewater, leading to the 
reaction 

CaO * H.O — Ca 1 * ♦ 2(OH) 


The hydroxide ions produced In this reaction drive the following reaction to the right, resulting in 
the conversion of ammonium ions to dissolved ammonia: 


NH,' + OH = NH,(g) * HjO(l) 

Air is then contacted with the wastewater, stripping out the ammonia. 

(a) One million gallons per day of alkaline wastewater containing 0.03 mole NHi/molc ammonia- 
free HjO is fed to a stripping tower that operates at 68“F. Air at 68T and 213 psia contacts 
the wastewater countercurrently as it passes through the tower. The feed ratio is 300 ft’ air'gal 
wastewater, and 93% of the ammonia is stripped from the wastewater. Calculate the volumetric 
flow rate of the gas leaving the tower and the partial pressure of ammonia in this gas. 

(b) Briefly explain in terms a first-year chemistry student could understand how this process works. 
Include the equilibrium constant for the second reaction in your explanation. 

5.42. You have purchased a gas cylinder that is supposed to contain 5.0 molc% Clj (±0.1%) and 95% air. 
The experiments you have been running are not giving reasonable results, and you suspect that the 
chlorine concentration in the gas cylinder is incorrect. 

To check this hypothesis, you bubble gas from the suspicious cylinder through 2.0 L of an aque- 
ous NaOH solution (12.0 wt% NaOH. SG - 1.13) for exactly one hour. The inlet gas is metered at 
a gauge pressure of 510 mm H.O and a temperature of 23‘C. Prior to entering the vessel, the gas 
passes through a flowmeter that indicates a flow rate of 2.00 L'min. At the conclusion of the ex- 
periment. a sample of the residual NaOH solution is analyzed and the results show that the NaOH 
content has been reduced by 23%. What is the concentration of Clj in the cylinder gas? (Assume 
the Clj is completely consumed in the reaction Cl» + 2 NaOH — NaCI ♦ NaOd * H,0.) 

5.43. T\vo humid gas streams are combined in a heated mixing chamber. The first stream contains 233 
mole% ethane and 76.5% ethylene on a dry basis and enters the chamber at 2S*C and 105 kPa at 
a rate of 125 L'min. The second stream is humid air. which enters at 75‘C and 115 kPa at a rate of 
355 L'min. The product stream emerges at 65‘C and 1.00 atm. A hydrometer a used to measure the 
water contents of the two feed streams and the combined product stream. The calibration curve for 
the hygrometer is a straight line on a semilog plot of y (mole fraction of water) versus R (hygrometer 
reading), which passes through the points (y - 10 -4 , H - 5) and (y - 0.2. R - 90). The toUowmg 
readings are recorded. 



Hydrocarbon Feed Stream: 
Air Feed Stream: 


R - 12.8 
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(a) Derive an expression lor >•(/*). 

(b> Calculate the volumetric flow rate of the product stream and the molar composition of the prod- 
uct gas on a dry basis. 

(el Calculate the partial pressure of water in the product gas and the hygrometer reading for this 
stream. 

5.44. Most of the concrete used in the construction of buildings, roads, dams, and bridges is made from 
Portland cement, a substance obtained by pulverizing the hard, granular residue I clinker) from the 
roasting of a mixture of clay and limestone and adding other materials to modify the setting prop- 
erties of the cement and the mechanical properties of the concrete. 

TTie charge to a portland cement rotary kiln contains 17% of a dried building clay (72 wt% 
SiOj. 16% AljO,. 7% FcjO,. 1.7% KjO. 3.3% Na.O) and 83% limestone <95 wl% CaCO,. 5% 
impurities). When the solid temperature reaches about 9O0C. calcination of the limestone to lime 
(CaO) and carbon dioxide occurs. As the temperature continues to rise to about 1450"C. the lime 
reacts with the minerals in the clay to form such compounds as 3 CaO SiOj. 3 CaO Al-Oi. and 
4 CaO AljO> • FcjO,. The flow rate of CO ; from the kiln is 1350 m»/h at 1000”C and 1 atm. 
Calculate the feed rates of clay and limestone (k#h) and the weight percent of FCjO> in the Anal 
cement. 

5.45. The ultimate analysis of a No. 4 fuel oil is 86.47 wt% carbon. 1 1.65% hydrogen. 1 .35% sulfur, and the 
balance noncombustible inerts. Ibis oil is burned in a steam-generating furnace with 15% excess air. 
The air is preheated to 175‘C and enters the furnace at a gauge pressure of 180 mm Hg. The sulfur 
and hydrogen in the fuel are completely oxidized to SO; and H.0. 5% of the carbon is oxidized to 
CO. and the balance forms CO;. 

(a) Calculate the feed ratio <m’ air>'(kg oil). 

(b) Calculate the mole fractions (dry basis) and the ppm (parts per million on a wet basis, or moles 
contained in 10 6 moles of the wet stack gas) of the stack gas species that might be considered 
environmental hazards. 

5.46. A stream of liquid n- pentane flows at a rate of 50.4 Limn into a heating chamber, where it evapo- 
rates into a stream of air 15% in excess of the amount needed to burn the pentane completely. The 
temperature and gauge pressure of the entering air are 336 K and 208.6 kPa. Hie heated gas flows 
into a combustion furnace in which a fraction of the pentane is burned. The product gas. which con- 
tains all of the unreacied pentane and no CO. goes to a condenser in which both the water formed 
in the furnace and the unrcacted pentane are liquefied. The uncondensed gas leaves the condenser 
at 275 K and 1 atm absolute. The liquid condensate is separated into its components, and the flow 
rate of the pentane is measured and found to be 3.175 kgi'min. 

(a) Calculate the fractional conversion of pentane achieved in the furnace and the volumetric flow 
rates (Limn) of the feed air. the gas leaving the condenser, and the liquid condensate before its 
components arc separated. 

(b) Sketch the apparatus that could have been used to separate the pentane and water in the con- 
densate. Hint: Remember that pentane is a hydrocarbon and recall what is said about oil (hy- 
drocarbons) and water. 

SAT. The feed stream to a Claui plant consists of 20.0 mole% H;S and 80.0% CO;. One-third of the 
slrcam is sent to a furnace where the H;S is burned completely with a stoichiometric amount of air 
fed at 1 atm and 2S*G The reaction is 

H;S * J0 2 — SO; + H;0 

The product gases from this reaction are then mixed with the remaining two-thirds of the feed stream 
and sent to a reactor in which the following reaction goes to completion: 

2H.S + SO; — 2 H;0 ♦ 3 S 

The gases leave the reactor flowing at a rate of lO.Om’/min at 380'C and 205 kPa absolute. Assuming 
ideal gas behavior, determine the feed rate of air in kinol/min. 

548. Sulfuric acid is the chemical produced in the United States with the highest volume of production. 
In one of the earliest processes used to make it an ore containing iron pyrites (FeS*) is roasted 
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(burned) with air. The following reactions take place in the roasting furnace: 

2 FeS,(s) -f “ 0,(g) — Fe,0,<s) 4 4 SO,(g) [1] 

2 FeSj(s) 4 “ 0,<g) — Fe,0,(s) 4 4 SO,(g) 12] 

The gas leaving the reactor goes to a catalytK converter in which most of the SO. produced is further 
oxidized to SO,: 

S0j4>0 2 — SO, ]3] 

Finally, the gas leaving the converter passes through an absorption tower, in which the SO, is ab- 
sorbed in water to produce sulfuric acid (HjSO*). 

(a) An ore containing 82 wt% FeS, and 18% inerts is fed to a roasting furnace. Dry air is fed to 
the furnace in 40% excess of the amount theoretically required to oxidize all of the sulfur in 
the ore to SO,. An FeSj oxidation of 85% is obtained, with 40% of the FcSj converted forming 
sulfur dioxide and the rest forming sulfur trioxide. TVvo streams leave the roaster: a gas stream 
containing SOj. SO,. Oi. and Nj. and a solid stream containing unconverted pyrites, ferric oxide, 
and inert material in the ore. Calculate the required feed rate of air in standard cubic meters 
per 100 kg of ore roasted and the molar composition and volume (SCM/100 kg of ore) of the 
gas leaving the roasting oven. 

(b> The gas leaving the roasting oven enters the catalytic converter, which operates at 1 atm. 
The conversion reaction [3] proceeds to an equilibrium point at which the component partial 
pressures satisfy the relation 



The gases are first heated to 600”C. at which K, - 9.53 atm' 1 ’' 2 , and are then cooled to 400*0. 
where K P - 397 atm 1 ! . The rate of the forward reaction increases sharply with temperature 
and is several orders of magnitude greater at 600*C than at 400‘C. Calculate the equilibrium 
fractional conversions of sulfur dioxide in the converter when the temperature is 600*0 and 
when it is 4CO'C. Briefly explain why the converter gases are initially heated and then cooled. 
(e> Assuming complete conversion to sulfunc acid of the sulfur trioxide leaving the converter, how 
many kg of H,SO, will be produced per kg of sulfur in the ore? What would this ratio have 
been if all of the sulfur in the ore had been converted? Summarize the factors responsible for 
the second number being larger than the first one. 

5.49. You have been assigned the task of measuring the equilibrium constant for the reaction N 2 0 4 = 
2NO, as a function of temperature. To do so. you obtain a rigid 2-liter vessel equipped with a pressure 
gauge, evacuate and then fill the vessel with a mixture of NO, and N,0,. and heat the vessel to 
r» *- 473 K. a temperature at which you know the gas is essentially pure NO,. The gauge pressure 
at this point is noted to be 1.00 atm. You then decrease the temperature in stages, recording the 
equilibrium gauge pressure at each temperature. The data are as follows: 

T(K) 473 350 335 315 300 

lint, (atm) 100 0272 0.111 -0.097 -0.224 

t 

Pure NO* 

(a) How many gram-moles of NO, are in the vessel at 473 K? 

(b) The reaction equilibrium constant is 

K r - Pwy'P^o, 

where pso- and pn,o, arc the equilibrium partial pressures of NO- and N,0«. Derive an equa- 
tion or a series of equations for calculating K r (atm) from specified values of T and I’m,. (Sug- 
gestion: Begin by defining m and n 2 as the moles of NO, and N,0* present at equilibrium.) Then 
calculate K, for T ■ 350 K. 335 K. 315 K. and 300 K. (Suggestion: Use a spreadsheet program.) 
(e) The equilibrium constant should vary with temperature according to the relation 



Use the results of part (b) to determine the values of a and b by a graphical curve-fitting proce- 
dure. [Suggestion: Use the spreadsheet program from part (b).j 
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5.58. The demand lor a particular hydrogenated compound. S. is 5.00 krnolh. This chemical is synthesized 
in the gas-phase reaction 

A + Hj = S 

The reaction equilibrium constant at the reactor operating temperature is 
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K f - - 0.1 aim 1 

P*PH 2 

The Iresh feed to the process is a mixture of A and hydrogen that a mixed with a recycle stream 
consisting of the same two species. The resulting mixture. whKh contains 3 kmol AVkmoJ H;. is fed 
to the reactor, which operates at an absolute pressure of 10.0 atm. The reaction products arc in 
equilibrium. The effluent from the reactor ts sent to a separation unit that recovers all of the S in 
essentially pure form. The A and hydrogen leaving the separation unit form the recycle that is mixed 
with fresh feed to the process. Calculate the feed rates of hydrogen and A to the process in kmol'h 
and the recycle stream flow rate in SCMH (standard cubic meters per hour). 

5.51. Methanol is synthesized from carbon monoxide and hydrogen in the reaction 

CO + 2H. — CHiOH 

A process flowchart is shown below. 
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The fresh feed to the system, which contains only CO and Hj. is blended with a recycle stream 
containing the same species The combined stream is heated and compressed to a temperature T (K) 
and a pressure P(kPa) and fed to the reactor. The percentage excess hydrogen in this stream is 
//„. The reactor effluent — also at T and P — goes to a separation unit where essentially all of the 
methanol produced in the reactor is condensed and removed as product. The unreacted CO and H> 
constitute the recycle stream blended with fresh feed. 

Provided that the reaction temperature (and hence the rate of reaction) is high enough and 
the ideal gas equation of state is a reasonable approximation at the reactor outlet conditions (a 
questionable assumption), the ratio 



approaches the equilibrium value 

*,(T) - 1.390 X 10'* exp (21.225 + - 7.4921n7 ♦ 4.076 X 10 _, r - 7.161 X 10 

In these equations, p, is the partial pressure of species i in kdopascals (i » CHjOH. CO. Hj) and 
T is in Kelvin. 

(a) Suppose P - 5000 kPa. r - 500 K. and H a - 5.0%. Calculate A*. ns. and A*, the component 
flow rates (krnobh) in the reactor effluent. [Suggestion: Use the known value of H a . atomic bal- 
ances around the reactor, and the equilibrium relationship. K,< - AT,(r). to write four equations 
in the four variables A, to h t ; use algebra to eliminate all but A,; and use trial and error to solve 
the remaining nonlinear equation for A*.) Then calculate component fresh feed rates (A, and A 2 ) 
and the flow rate (SCMH) of the recycle stream. 

‘(b) Write a spreadsheet program to perform the calculations of part (a) for the same basis of calcu- 
lation (100 kmol COfa fed to the reactor) and different specified values of P(kPa). T( K). and 


•Computer problem. 
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The spreadsheet should have the following columns: 

A. P(kPa) 

B. r<K) 

C. //„(%) 

D. K,(T) X 10*. (The given function of T multiplied by 10*. Wh® - 500 K. the value m this 
column should be 91.113.) 

E. KpP 1 

F. iij. The rate (kmolh) at which Hi enters the reactor. 

G. /u. The rate (kmolh) at which CO leaves the reactor. 

H. its. The rate (kmolh) at which Hi leaves the reactor. 

I. ns. The rate (kmolh) at which methanol leaves the reactor. 

J. h 0ll . The total molar flow rate (kmol/h) of the reactor effluent. 

K. Kp, X 10*. The ratio >w (yco>H-) multiplied by 10*. When the correct solution has been 
attained, this value should equal the one in Column E. 

L. KpP 1 - K^P 2 . Column E - Column K. which equals zero for the correct solution. 

M. it|. The molar flow rate (kmolh) of CO in the fresh feed. 

N. ii 2 . The molar flow rate (kmolh) of H 2 in the fresh feed. 

O. V„,(SCMH). The flow rate of the recycle stream in m’(STP)h. 

When the correct formulas have been entered, the value in Column I should be varied until the 
value in Column L equals 0. 

Run the program for the following nine conditions (three of which are the same): 

• T - 500 K. //„ - 5%. and P - 1000 kPa. 5000 kPa. and 10.000 kPa. 

• /’ - 5000 kPa. H u ~ 5%. and T - 400 K. 500 K. and 600 K. 

• I - 500K .P - 5000 kPa. and H„ - 0%.5%. and 10%. 

Summarize the effects of reactor pressure, reactor temperature, and excess hydrogen on the 
yield of methanol (kmol M produced per 100 kmol CO fed to the reactor). 

(c) You should find that the methanol yield increases with increasing pressure and decreasing tem- 
perature. What cost is associated with increasing the pressure? 

(d) Why might the yield be much lower than the calculated value if the temperature is too low? 

(e) If you actually ran the reaction at the given conditions and analyzed the reactor effluent, why 
might the spreadsheet values in Columns F-M be significantly different from the measured val- 
ues of these quantities? (Give several reasons, including assumptions made in obtaining the 
spreadsheet values) 

5.52. One gram-mole each of C0 2 . Oi. and N 2 are fed to a batch reactor and heated to 3000 K and 5.0 atm. 
The two reactions given here proceed to equilibrium (also shown are the equilibrium constants at 
3000 K). 

CO. = CO » > Oi 

*i - (pcop<g)/pcOj - 0.3272 atm ,J 
}Oi ♦ }Nj = NO 
Ki - rso/(po l pH 1 )' : ‘ - 0.1222 

Calculate the equilibrium composition (component mde fractions) of the reactor contents. ISu^nres- 
tion: Express K, and K t in terms of the extents of the two reactions. and (See Section 4.6d.) 
Then use an equation-solving program or a trial-and-error procedure, such as the Newton-Raphson 
method (Appendix A.2). to solve for 6, and and use the results to determine the equilibrium mole 
fractions] 

5.53. Tcrephthalic acid (TPA). a raw material in the manufacture of polyester fiber, film, and soft drink 
bottles, is synthesized from p -xylene (PX) in the process shown below. 

C^H^+30j — C t H»Q^ +2H,0 
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A Iresh lecd ol pure liquid PX combines with a recycle stream containing PX and a solution (S) of a 
catalyst (a cobalt salt) in a solvent (methanol). 'Hie combined stream, which contains S and PX in a 
3:1 mass ratio, is fed to a reactor in which 90% of the PX is converted to TPA. A stream of air at 25‘C 
and 6.0 atm absolute is also fed to the reactor. The air bubbles through the liquid and the reaction 
given above takes place under the influence of the catalyst. A liquid stream containing unreacted PX. 
dissolved TPA. and all the S that entered the reactor goes to a separator in which solid TPA crystals 
are formed and filtered out of the solution. The filtrate, which contains all the S and PX leaving the 
reactor, is the recycle stream. A gas stream containing unreactcd oxygen, nitrogen, and the water 
formed in the reaction leaves the reactor at 105‘C and 5 S atm absolute and goes through a condenser 
in which essentially all the water is condensed. The uncondensed gas contains 4.0 mok% Q*. 

(a) Taking 100 kmol TPA produced/h as a basis of calculation, draw and label a flowchart for the 


5.54. 


<b> What is the required fresh feed rate (kmol PXh)? 

(e) What are the volumetric flow rates (m’h) of the air fed to the reactor, the gas leaving the reactor, 
and the liquid water leaving the condenser? Assume ideal gas behavior for the two gas streams. 

(d> What is the mass flow rate (kg/h) of the recycle stream? 

(e) Briefly explain in your own words the functions of the oxygen, nitrogen, catalyst, and solvent in 
the process. 

(0 In the actual process, the liquid condensate stream contains both water and PX. Speculate on 
what might be done with the latter stream to improve the economics of the process. [ Hint Note 
that PX is expensive, and recall what is said about oil (hydrocarbons) and water.) 

A flowchart of a methanol synthesis process is shown below. 


a 



The following specifications apply to the labeled streams and process units: 

A. Fresh feed— a mixture of CO. H 2 . N lf and CO. 

B. Feed to the reactor— 30.0 mole% CO. 63.0% H 2 . 2.0% Nj. and 5.0% C0 2 . 

Reactor. TWo reactions occur and proceed to equilibrium at 200"C and 4925 kPa absolute: 


CO + 2Hj =CH,OH(M). 

<*,). - 

pu , - 3.49 X 10~* kPa 1 

PcopU 2 

COi ♦ 3 Hj = CHjOH ♦ HjO 

(K,)i - 

PuPHl o - 5.19 X 10 _ ‘kPa ■ 
PCO 2 PU 2 


C. Reactor effluent — contains all feed and product species at the reactor temperature and pressure. 
Species partial pressures satisfy* the two given equations. 
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SepL Condenses all methanol and water in reactor effluent. 

D. Liquid methanol and water. (These species will be separated by distillation in a unit not shown.) 

E. Gas containing N; and unreacted CO. H ; . and CO,. 

Sep2. Multiple-unit separation process. 

R All of the nitrogen and some ot the hydrogen in Stream E. 

G. Recycle stream— CO. COj. and 10% ot the hydrogen ted to Sep2. 

(a) Taking 100 kmolh ot Stream B as a basis ot calculation, calculate the molar flow rates (kmol/h) 
and molar compositions ot the remaining si* labeled streams. 

(b> The process is to be used to provide 237 kmolh ot methanol. Scale up the flowchart o< part (a) 
to calculate the required fresh teed rate (SCMH). the flow rate ot the reactor effluent (SCMH). 
and the actual volumetric flow rate ot the reactor effluent (m’/h). assuming ideal gas behavior, 
(e) Use the rule ot thumb tor a diatomic gas given on p. 192 to test the ideal gas assumption at the 
reactor outlet. If the assumption is invalid, which ot the values calculated in part (b) are in error? 

5 .55. The measured volumetric flow rate of ethane at 10.0 atm absolute and 3S*C ts 1.00 X 10’ L;b. Using 
an estimated value of the second virial coefficient in the truncated virial equation (Equation 5.3-4). 
(a) calculate V (L/mol); (b) estimate the compressibility factor, z ; and (c) determine the mass flow 
rate of ethane in kg/h. 

5.56. Methanol is to be delivered to a process unit at a rate ot 15.0 kmoL'h by a stream that is 30.0 mole% 
methanol and 70.0 mole% propane. Estimate the volumetric flow rate ot this stream at 10.0 atm and 
lOO.Cr'C using the truncated virial equation and the following mixing rule: 

Bo- - 

> i 

where the virial coefficients tor the pure species, B„ and fi,,. are determined trom Equation 5.3-5 
and fii| - 0.5(fi n * B„). 

5.57. The van der Waals equation ot state (Equation 5.3-6) is to be used to estimate the specific molar 
volume V(Lmol( ot air at specified values of T (K) and P(atm). The van der Waals constants tot air 
are a - 1.33 atm ■ L'/moP and b = 0.0366 LJmol. 

(a) Show why the van der Waals equation is classified as a cubic equation of state by expressing it 
in the form 

f(V) - esV* + ciV* + c,V * cx, - 0 

where the coefficients cj, cj, ci. and a involve P.R.T. a. and b. Calculate the values ot these 
coefficients for air at 223 K and SOX) atm. (Include the proper units when giving the values.) 

<b> What would the value of V be it the ideal gas equation of state were used lor the calculation? 
Use this value as an initial estimate of V for air at 223 K and 50.0 atm and solve the van der Waals 
equation by trial and error to obtain a better estimate. What percentage error results from the 
use of the ideal gas equation of state, taking the van der Waals estimate to be correct? 

*(e) Set up a spreadsheet to carry out the calculations of part (b) for air at 223 K and several pressures 
The spreadsheet should appear as follows: 


T(K) 

P(aun) 

c3 

c 2 

cl 

cO 

V(ideal) 

(L'mol) 

V 

(Linol) 

f(V) 

% error 

223 

1.0 





... 

... 

... 

... 

223 

10.0 





... 

... 

... 

... 

223 

50.0 





... 

... 

... 

... 

223 

100.0 





... 

... 

... 

... 

223 

200.0 

m 

B5 

m 

m 

... 

... 

... 

... 


•Computer problem. 
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The polynomial expression tor V (/ - cj V* 4- a V* *- • • •) should be entered in the / (V) column, 
and the value in the V column should be varied until /(V) is essentially zero. Use goal-seeking 
it the spreadsheet program includes this feature. 

(d) Do the calculation for 223 K and 50.0 atm using the Newton-Raphson method (Appendix A.2). 

5.58. A 5.0-m’ tank is charged with 75.0 kg of propane gas at 25‘C Use the SRK equation of state to 
estimate the pressure in the tank, then calculate the percentage error that would result from the use 
of the ideal gas equation of state for the calculation. 

5.59. The absolute pressure within a 35.0-liter gas cylinder should not exceed 51.0 atm. Suppose the cylin- 
der contains 50.0 mol of a gas. Use the SRK equation of state to calculate the maximum permissible 
cylinder temperature if the gas is (a) carbon dioxide and (b) argon. Finally, calculate the values that 
would be predicted by the ideal gas equation of state. 

5.60. A stream of oxygen at -65'C and 83 atm flows at a rate of 250 kgfc. Use the SRK equation of state 
to estimate the volumetric flow rate of this stream. (See Example 5.3-3.) 

5.61. An innovative engineer has invented a device to replace the hydraulic jacks found at many service 
stations. A movable piston with a diameter of 0.15 m is fitted mto a cylinder. Cars are raised by 
opening a small door near the base of the cylinder, inserting a block of dry ice (solid CO,), closing 
and sealing the door, and vaporizing the dry ice by applying just enough heat to raise the cylinder 
contents to ambient temperature (25‘C). The car is subsequently lowered by opening a valve and 
venting the cylinder gas. 

The device is tested by raising a car a vertical distance of 13 m. The combined mass of the piston 
and the car is 5500 kg. Before the piston rises, the cylinder contains 0.030 m’ of CO ; at ambient 
temperature and pressure (1 atm). Neglect the volume of the dry ice. 
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(a) Calculate the pressure in the cylinder when the piston comes to rest at the desired elevation. 
<b> How much dry icc (kg) must be placed in the cylinder? Use the SRK equation of state for this 
calculation. 

(e) Outline how you would calculate the minimum piston diameter required for any elevation of 
the car to occur if the calculated amount of dry ice is added. (Just give formulas and describe 
the procedure you would follow — no numerical calculations required.) 

5.62. 17 An oxygen tank with a volume of 2.5 ft’ is kept in a room at SOT. An engineer has used the ideal gas 
equation of state to determine that if the tank is first evacuated and then charged with 35.3 lb* of 
pure oxygen, its rated maximum allowable working pressure (MAWP) will be attained. Operation 
at pressures above this value is considered unsafe. 

(a) What is the maximum allowable working pressure (psig) of the tank? 

(b) You suspect that at the conditions of the fully charged tank, ideal gas behavior may not be a good 
assumption. Use the SRK equation of state to obtain a better estimate of the maximum mass of 
oxygen that may be charged into the tank. Did the ideal gas assumption lead to a conservative 


"From D. A. CrowL D. W. Hubbard, and R M. Felder. Problem Set Stoichiometry Center for Chemical Proceu 
Safety. New York. 1993. 
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estimate (on the sate side) or a nonconservative estimate ot the amount ot oxygen that could 
be charged? 

(e) Suppose the tank is charged and ruptures before the amount ot oxygen calculated in part (b) 
enters it. (It should have been able to withstand pressures up to tour times the MAWP.) Think 
of at least five possible explanations tor the failure ot the tank below its rated pressure limit. 

■5.63. Using the SRK equation o I state (or any other cubic equation ot state) to determine a specific volume 
trom a specified temperature and pressure requires a trial-and-error calculation. Three computer- 
based approaches to solving this problem may be used: (1) spreadshccting; (2) mathematical pack- 
ages such as Mathcad, Mathematics. Maple, and E-Z Solve: and (3) programming languages such as 
Fortran and C" . The goal of this problem is to use each approach to determine V(L/mol) for COj 
at (i) 200 K and 6.8 atm; (ii) 250 K and 12.3 atm: (iii) 300 K and 6.8 aun; (iv) 300 K and 21.5 atm: 
and (v) 300 K and 50.0 atm. 

(a) Starting with Equation 5.3-7. derive the tollowing equivalent expression for the SRK equation 
of state: 

/(P) - />P> - ffrP 2 (no - &P - bRT)9 - aab - 0 

(b) Write a spreadsheet program to take as inputs a species identifier (such as CO.), the critical 
temperature, critical pressure, and Pitzcr acentric factor, and the temperatures and pressures 
for which P is to be calculated, and to calculate P using Equauoos 5.3-9 to 5.3-13 for each of the 
specified conditions. The spreadsheet should have the following stnKture: 


PROBLEM 5.63 — SRK EQUATION SPREADSHEET 







Species 

C02 





7V(K) 

3042 





Pc(atm) 

72.9 





H* 

0225 





a 






b 

..... 





m 












n k> 

/■(atm) 


V(idcal) 

V(SRK) 

f(v) 


6.8 

1 2370 

2.4135 

11125 

• «»£-«» 

250 

12J 


• 



300 

6.8 


• MM 



300 

21.5 



• MM 


300 

50.0 






Single digits should appear in place of each asterisk shown on the table. Formulas should be 
entered into the row for 200 K and 6.8 atm and copied into the next four rows. The goalscek 
tool should be used to determine each V(SRK). starting with the ideal gas value and varying the 
cell value to make /(V) as close as possible to zero. 


•Computer problem. 
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(c> Use a root-finding procedure in a mathematical software package to determine V for each of 
the five conditions. 

(d) Write a program (in Fortran or another programming language) to determine V for each of the 
five conditions using Newton’s rule (Appendix A2d). The program should 

(i) Read in values of the species formula (CO;), the critical temperature and pressure, and the 
Pitzer acentric factor. 

(U) Calculate a. 6. and m. 

(ill) Read values of T and P tot which V ts to be calculated. Terminate if a negative value of T 
is input. 

(It) Use the ideal gas equation of state to generate the initial value of V. 

(») Calculate and print successive estimates of V using Equation A .2-2. stopping when the 
fractional change in P from one iteration to the next (e of Equation A.2-8) is less than 
1.0 X 10' 5 . Build in an upper limit of 15 iterations for each process condition; if conver- 
gence is not achieved within that limit, print an error message and quit. 

(vl> Go back to Step (iii). 


5.64. 

5.65. 


5.66. 



Workbook 


569. 


S.70. 


(e) Briefly summarize the advantages and disadvantages of the three problem-solving approaches. 
Use the generalized compressibility chart to estimate z for (a) nitrogen at 40‘C and 40 MPa and 
(b) helium at -200'C and 350 atm. (Don’t forget Newton’s corrections.) 

A certain gas has a molecular weight of 30.0. a critical temperature of 310 K. and a critical pressure 
of 4.5 MPa Calculate the density in kg/m’ of this gas at 465 K aod 9.0 MPa (a) if the gas is ideal and 
(b) if the gas obeys the law of corresponding states 

One hundred pounds of COj is contained in a 10.0-ft’ tank. The safety limit of the tank is 16C0 pssg. 
Use the compressibility chait to estimate the maximum permissible gas temperature. 

A stream of oxygen enters a compressor at 298 K and 1.00 atm at a rate of 127 m*/h and is com- 
pressed to 358 K and 1000 atm Estimate the volumetric flow rate of compressed O,. using the 
compressibility-factor equation of state. 

A 10-liter cylinder containing oxygen at 175 atm absolute is used to supply Or to an oxygen tent. 
The cylinder can be used until its absolute pressure drops to 1.1 atm. Assuming a constant tem- 
perature of 27‘C calculate the gram-moles of Or that can be obtained from the cylinder, using the 
compressibility-factor equation of state when appropriate. 

Dry ice (solid COr) has been used as a mine explosive in the following manner. A hole is drilled 
into the mine wall, filled with dry ice plus a small charge of gunpowder, and then plugged. The 
gunpowder is lit with a fuse, vaporizing the COr and building up an explosively high pressure within 
the hole. Use each of the following correlations to estimate the pressure that will develop if 5.00 g of 
dry’ ice is placed in a 50.0-mL hole and heated to 1000 K: (a) the ideal gas equation of state, (b) the 
compressibility-factor equation of state, and (c) the SRK equation of state. 

The concentration of oxygen in a 5000-liter tank containing air at 1 atm is to be reduced by pressure 
purging prior to charging a fuel into the tank. The tank is charged with nitrogen up to a high pres- 
sure and then vented back down to atmospheric pressure. The process is repeated as many times 
as required to bring the oxygen concentration below 10 ppm (Le.. to bring the mole fraction of Oj 
below 10.0 X 10‘‘). Assume that the temperature is 25'C at the beginning and end of each charging 
cycle. 

When doing PVT calculations in parts (b) and (c). use the generalized compressibility chart if 
possible for the fully charged tank and assume that the tank contains pure nitrogen. 

(a) Speculate on why the tank is being purged. 

(b> Estimate the gauge pressure (atm) to which the tank must be charged if the purge is to be done 
in one charge-vent cycle. Then estimate the mass of nitrogen (kg) used in the process (R>r this 
pait. if you can’t find the tank condition on the compressibility chart, assume ideal gas behavior 
and state whether the resulting estimate of the pressure is too high or too low.) 

(c> Suppose nitrogen at 700 kPa gauge is used for the charging. Calculate the number of charge-vent 
cycles required and the total mass of nitrogen used. 

(d) Use your results to explain why multiple cycles at a lower gas pressure are preferable to a single 
cycle. What is a probable disadvantage of multiple cycles? 
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5.7L A stream of propane at an average temperature T - 566”R and absolute pressure P - 6.8 atm flows 
from a hydrocarbon processing plant to a nearby customer’s production facility. A technician at the 
processing plant periodically measures the volumetric flow rate of the stream. l'(ftVh). and reports 
the value to the billing office. The customer s charged for the propane at a rate 

cpy 
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where 5(&lbm) is the unit cost of propane. 

(a) Derive the given formula, assuming ideal gas behavior. 

(b> One day a recent chemical engineering graduate working at the processing plant comes across 
the formula used to calculate the charge for the propane stream. She figures out where the for- 
mula came from and uses the generalized compressibility chart to derive an improved formula. 
What is her result? Calculate the percentage by which the plant was overcharging or under- 
charging the customer (state winch) when it used the old formula. 

5.72. Approximately 150 SCFM (standard cubic feet per minute) of nitrogen is required by a process 
facility. As shown in the diagram below, plans call for supplying the facility from a tank of liquid 
nitrogen (SG - 0.81) at its normal boiling point (-350T) and 1 atm. Nitrogen vapor leaves the 
tank and is compressed and heated to obtain the desired conditions. 150T and 600 psia. 

(a) Using the generalized compressibility charts, determine the volumetric flow rate of nitrogen 
delivered from the heater. 

(b) What would the required minimum tank size be if deliveries are made to the site no more fre- 
quently than every two weeks? 
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5.73. A 150-liter cylinder of carbon monoxide is stored in a 30.7-m* room. The pressure gauge on the tank 
reads 2500 psi when the tank is delivered. Sixty hours later the gauge reads 2245 psi. indicating a leak. 
The Ceiling Threshold Limit Value (TLV-C) molar concentration of CO— that is. the concentration 
considered unsafe for even instantaneous human exposure — is 200 ppm (200 X 10"* mol CO/mol 
room air). The temperature of the room is constant at 27‘C 

(a) Estimate the average leak rate (mol CO'h). Do not assume that the gas in the cylinder behaves 
ideally. 

(b> Calculate ^(h). the minimum time from delivery at which the average concentration of CO in 
the room could have reached the TLV-C concentration. Explain why the actual time to reach 
this concentration would be greater. 

(e> Why could it be disastrous to enter the room at any time without proper personal protective 
equipment on. even at a time / < w? (Think of at least three possible reasons.) 

5.74. A gas consists of 20.0 mole% CH,. 30.0%C,H,. and 50.0% C-H.. Ten kilograms of this gas is to be 
compressed to a pressure of 200 bar at 90C. Using Kay's rule, estimate the final volume of the gas. 

5.75. a 30-liter cylinder is evacuated and filled with 5.00 kg of a gas containing 10.0 molc% N 2 0 and 
the balance N 2 . The gas temperature is 24‘G Use the compressibility chart to solve the following 
problems. 

(a) What is the gauge pressure (atm) of the cylinder gas after the tank is filled? 

(b) A fire breaks out in the plant where the cylinder is kept, and the cylinder valve ruptures when 
the gas gauge pressure reaches 273 atm. What was the gas temperature (“C) at the moment 
before the rupture occurred? 

5.76. The product gas from a coal gasification plant consists of 60.0 mole% CO and the balance H 2 ; it 
leaves the plant at 150“C and 2000 psia. The gas expands through a turbine, and the outlet gas from 
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5.77. 


5.78. 



5.82. 


the turbine is led to a boiler furnace at 100"C and 1 atin at a rate of 15.000 ft’.'mm. Estimate the inlet 
flow rate to the turbine in ft’ /nun. using Kay's rule. What percentage error would result from the 
use of the ideal gas equation of state at the turbine inlet? 

A 30.0-liter c>linder of a gas containing 97.0 mok% CO and 3.0% CO- is delivered to your plant. 
You sign the receipt for it. noting that the gauge on the tank reads 2000 psi. Several days later you 
notice that the gauge reads 1875 psi. indicating a leak. The storage room in which the cylinder is kept 
has a volume of 24.2 m ! and is very poorly ventilated. Calculate the maximum mole% of CO in the 
room at the time the leak is discovered, assuming that the leaking gas spreads uniformly throughout 
the room and that the room temperature is constant at 30“C. using Kay’s rule when appropriate. 
Methanol is produced by reacting carbon monoxide and hydrogen at 644 K over a ZnO-CtjO) 
catalyst. A mixture of CO and Hj in a ratio 2 mol H./mol CO is compressed and fed to the catalyst 
bed at 644 K and 34.5 MPa absolute. A single-pass conversion of 25% is obtained. The space velocity, 
or ratio of the volumetric flow rate of the feed gas to the volume of the catalyst bed. is <25.000 
m’/hy(l m’ catalyst bed). The product gases are passed through a condenser, in which the methanol 
is liquefied. 

(a) You are designing a reactor to produce 54 .5 kmol CH,OHh. Estimate the volumetric flow rate 
that the compressor must be capable of delivering if no gases arc recycled, and the required 
volume of the catalyst bed. (Use Kay's rule for pressure-volume calculations.) 

(b) If (as is done in practice) the gases from the condenser are recycled to the reactor, the com- 
pressor is then required to deliver only the fresh feed. What volumetric flow rate must it deliver 
assuming that the methanol produced is completely recovered in the condenser? (In practice it 
is not; moreover, a purge stream must be taken off to prevent the buildup of impurities in the 
system.) 

A process stream flowing at 35 kmolh contains 15 molc% hydrogen and the remainder 1-butene. 
The stream pressure is 10.0 atm absolute, the temperature is 50‘C. and the velocity is 
150 m'min. Determine the diameter (in cm) of the pipe transporting this stream, using Kay's rule in 
your calculations. 

A gas mixture consisting of 15.0 molc% methane. 60.0% ethylene, and 25.0% ethane is compressed 
to a pressure of 175 bar at 90‘C. It flows through a process line in which the velocity should be no 
greater than 10 mi's. What flow rate (kmoLimn) of the mixture can be handled by a 2 -cm internal 
diameter pipe? 

A system has been devised to store acetonitrile safely at high pressures and temperatures. The ace- 
tonitrile is contained in a 0.2-ft’ tank maintained at 4500 psia and 55lr'F. This tank is placed inside 
a second tank whose volume, excluding the volume of the first tank, is 2 ft*. Nitrogen at 10.0 atm 
and 55CPF is contained in the second tank. Use the compressibility chart to estimate the final sys- 
tem pressure (atm) if the first tank ruptures and the final system temperature is 550T. The critical 
temperature and pressure of acetonitrile are 548 K and 47.7 atm. respectively. 

A solid carbohydrate (C.11,0,) with a specific gravity of 1.59 is placed in a 1.000-liter combustion 
chamber. The chamber is evacuated and then charged with pure oxygen. Complete combustion of 
the carbohydrate takes place. A sample of the product gas is cooled to condense all the water formed 
in the combustion, and the remaining gas is analyzed by gas chromatography. The following data are 
obtained: 


Mass of Carbohydrate Charged i 3.42 g 

Chamber Condition r Prior to Combustion: T - 26.8*0. P - 499.9 kPa 


Chamber Conditions Following Combustion: T - 483.4‘C. P - 1950.0 kPa 
Froduct Gat Analysis: 38.7 mole% CO*. 25.8% Oj. 35.5% H,0 

Assume (i) none of the carbohydrate is lost when the chamber is evacuated and (li) the vapor pres- 
sure of the carbohydrate at 27*C is negligible. Do nor neglect the volume of the carbohydrate and 
do not assume ideal gas behavior. 


"Thi> problem « adapted 6cm Ptofesriorul Engineering Eiaminmons. Volume 1. National Council of Engi- 
neering Examineti. 1972. p. 347. 
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(a) Determine at least two possible molecular formulas lor the carbohydrate (i.c.. sets of integer 
values of a. b, and c) consistent with the given data. 

(b> If the molecular weight of the carbohydrate is independently determined to be in the range 300 
to 350. what is its molecular formula? 

5.83. The adiabatic flame temperature of a fuel is the temperature achieved if the fuel is burned completely 
in a perfectly insulated container. 

You are performing an experiment to measure the adiabatic flame temperature ol cyclo pentane. 
You put 10.0 mL of liquid cyclopentane into a well-insulated steel vessel with a volume of 1 1 2 L and 
pressurize the vessel with air to achieve a stoichiometric ratio of oxygen to cydopentane. You then 
ignite the fuel, planning to record the Anal temperature. The vessel is equipped with a thermocouple 
and a pressure gauge. 

(a) If room temperature is 27 “C and barometric pressure is 1 .00 bar. what should the pressure gauge 
read prior to ignition? 

(b> Suppose you discover after the combustion has been carried out that the thermocouple is not 
functioning properly. Use the Anal pressure gauge reading of 75.3 bar to estimate the adiabatic 
flame temperature of cydopentane. Do not assume ideal gas behavior. 
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Virtually all commercial chemical processes involve operations in which material is transferred 
from one phase (gas. liquid, or solid) into another. These multiphase operations include all 
phase-change operations on a single species, such as freezing, melting, evaporation, and con- 
densation. and most separation and purification processes, which arc designed to separate com- 
ponents of mixtures from one another. Most separations arc accomplished by feeding a mixture 
of species A and B into a two-phase system under conditions such that most of the A remains 
in its original phase and most of the B transfers into a second phase. The two phases then cither 
separate themselves under the influence of gravity — as when gases and liquids or two immisci- 
ble liquids separate— or arc separated with the aid of a device such as a filter or a skimmer. 

Here are some examples of multiphase separation processes. 

• Brewing a cup of coffee. Hot liquid water and solid ground coffee beans arc contacted. Solu- 
ble constituents of the beans arc transferred from the solid phase to a liquid solution (coffee), 
and then the residual solids (grounds) arc filtered from the solution. The operation of dis- 
solving a component of a solid phase in a liquid solvent is referred to as leaching. 

• Remor a! of sulfur dioxide from a gas stream. If a fuel that contains sulfur is burned, the 
product gas contains sulfur dioxide. If the gas is released directly into the atmosphere, the 
SO 2 combines with atmospheric oxygen to form sulfur trioxidc. The SOj in turn combines 
with water vapor in the atmosphere to form sulfuric acid (H 2 SO«). which eventually precip- 
itates as acid rain. To prevent this occurrence, the combustion product gas is contacted with 
a liquid solution in an absorption or scrubbing process. The S0 2 dissolves in the solvent and 
the clean gas that remains is released to the atmosphere. 

• Recovery of methanol from an aqueous solution. After being used as a reactant or sol- 
vent. methanol (methyl alcohol) often leaves a process in an aqueous mixture (combined 
with water). Methanol has a higher vapor pressure than water, meaning that it has a greater 
tendency to vaporize when a mixture of the two species is heated. The separation process 
distillation exploits this difference by partially vaporizing a liquid mixture, yielding a vapor 
relatively rich in methanol and a residual liquid relatively rich in water. Subsequent partial 
condensations and vaporizations can be used to recover almost pure methanol. The recov- 
ered methanol can be recycled and reused, resulting in considerable savings in raw material 
costs. 

• Separation of paraffinic and aromatic hydrocarbons. Liquid paraffinic hydrocarbons (such 
as pentane, hexane, and heptane) and liquid aromatic hydrocarbons (such as benzene, 
toluene, and xylene) have different chemical characteristics; for example, the paraffinic 
compounds arc almost completely immiscible with liquid ethylene glycol, while aromatic 
compounds and ethylene glycol readily form homogeneous liquid mixtures. Paraffinics and 
aromatics may therefore be separated from each other by blending a mixture of the two 
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with ethylene glycol. When allowed to settle, the aromatic compounds distiibutc between a 
paraffin-rich phase and a glycol phase. This ptocess is known as liquid extraction. Subsequent 
processing separates the aromatics from the glycol, recovering the glycol for recycle and 
reuse in the extraction process. 

• Separation of an Isomeric mixture. /Wo- xylene, a constituent in the synthesis of polyesters, 
must be separated from two of its isomers, ortho - and /nc/n-xylcnc. 



para-xylene 


orr/io-xylcnc 


mew-xylene 


TWo alternative commercial operations have been developed to perform the separation. In 
one. a mixture of the isomers is contacted with a molecular sieve that has pores large enough 
to accommodate para-xylene but not the meta or ortho isomers. This operation is referred 
to as adsorption. In another process, the difference in freezing points of the three isomers 
(para-xylene freezes at 133°C. ortho at -25.2°C and meta at -47.9°C) forms the basis of a 
crystallization operation. The mixture is cooled to a temperature at which para crystallizes 
and can then be separated physically from the remaining ortho and meta liquid. 

When a species transfers from one phase to another, the transfer rate generally decreases 
with time until the second phase is saturated with the species, holding as much as it can hold 
at the prevailing process conditions. When the concentrations of all species in each phase no 
longer change with time, the phases arc said to be in phase equilibrium. The effectiveness of 
any of the separation processes described above depends both on how species arc distributed 
between the phases at equilibrium and on the rate at which the system approaches equilibrium 
from its initial state. 


TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 658) 


Suggest a method that might be suitable to achieve each of the following separations. 

L Separate crude oil into volatile low molecular weight compounds (naphthas used to make 
gasoline and light chemicals), intermediate molecular weight compounds (used for heat- 
ing oils), and nonvolatile high molecular weight compounds (used for lubricating oils). 

2. Remove water from an aqueous slurry of bleached wood pulp. 

3. Obtain fresh water from seawater. 

4. Separate NH 3 from a mixture of N',. H 2 . and NHv Ammonia is highly soluble in water; 
also, it condenses at -33.4°C 

5. Concentrate 0 2 for breathing-impaired patients. 


CREATIVITY EXERCISE 

A gas contains two species. A and B. Suggest as many methods as you can think of. both con- 
ventional and unconventional, for separating the two specks. Briefly indicate the conditions 
required for each method to work. (lor example, find a third substance. C. that reacts with A 
to form a solid, and introduce C into the mixture. A will read and the product will deposit as 
a solid, leasing B in the gas phase.) 
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6.0 INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 


After completing this chapter, you should be able to do the following: 
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• Explain in your own words the terms separation process, distillation, absorption, scrubbing, 
liquid extraction, crystallization, adsorption, and leaching. (What arc they and how do they 
work?) 

• Sketch a phase diagram (F versus 7) for a single species and label the regions (solid, liquid, 
vapor, gas). Explain the difference between a vapor and a gas. Use the phase diagram to 
define (a) the vapor pressure at a specified temperature, (b) the boiling point at a specified 
pressure, (c) the normal boiling point, (d) the melting point at a specified pressure, (c) the 
sublimation point at a specified pressure, (f) the triple point, and (h) the critical temperature 
and pressure. Explain how the melting and boiling point temperatures of water vary with 
pressure and how F and 7 vary (increase, decrease, or remain constant) as a specified path 
on the diagram is followed. 

• Estimate the vapor pressure of a pure substance at a specified temperature or the boil- 
ing point at a specified pressure using (a) the Antoine equation, (b) the Cox chart, (c) the 
Clausius-Oapcyron equation and known vapor pressures at two specified temperatures, or 
(d) Table B 3 for water. 

• Distinguish between intensive and extensive variables, giving examples of each. Use the 
Gibbs phase rule to determine the number of degrees of freedom for a multicomponent 
multiphase system at equilibrium, and state the meaning of the value you calculate in terms 
of the system’s intensive variables. Specif)' a feasible set of intensive variables that will enable 
the remaining intensive variables to be calculated. 

• In the context of a system containing a single condensable species and noncondcnsablc gases, 
explain in your own words the terms saturated vapor superheated vapor, dew point, degrees of 
superheat, and relative saturation. Explain the following statement from a weather report in 
terms a first-year engineering student could understand: The temperature is 75°F. barometric 
pressure is 29.87 inches of mercury and falling, the relative humidity is 50%, and the dew point 
is 5fF. 

• Given an equilibrated gas-liquid system containing only a single condensable component 
A. a correlation for p‘ A (T ). and any two of the variables y A (mole fraction of A in the gas 
phase), temperature, and total pressure, calculate the third variable using Raoult's law. 

• Given a mixture of a single condensable vapor. A and one or more noncondensable gases, 
a correlation for p\(T). and any two of the variables y A (mole fraction of A), temperature, 
total pressure, dew point, degrees of superheat, and relative, molal. absolute, and percentage 
saturation (or humidity if A is water and the noncondcnsablc gas is air), use Raoult’s law for 
a single condensable species to calculate the remaining variables. 

• For a process system that involves a single condensable component, a vapor-liquid phase 
change, and specified or requested values of feed or product stream properties (tempera- 
ture. pressure, dew point, relative saturation or humidity, degrees of superheat, etc.), draw 
and label the flowchart, carry out the degrcc-of-frcedom analysis, and perform the required 
calculations. 

• Explain the meaning of the term ideal solution behavior applied to a liquid mixture of volatile 
species. Write and clearly explain the formulas for Raoult’s law and Henry’s law. state the 
conditions for which each relationship is most likely to be accurate, and apply the appropriate 
one to determine any of the variables 7. F. * A . or y A (temperature, pressure, and mole 
fractions of A in the liquid and gas phases) from given values of the other three. 

• Explain in your own words the terms bubble point, boding point, and dew point of a mixture 
of condensable species, and the difference between vaporization and boding. Use Raoult’s 
law to determine (a) the bubble-point temperature (or pressure) of a liquid mixture of known 
composition at a specified pressure (or temperature) and the composition of the first bubble 
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that forms; (b) the dew-point temperature (or pressure) of a vapor mixture of known com- 
position at a specified pressure (or temperature) and the composition of the first liquid drop 
that forms; (c) whether a mixture of known amount (moles) and composition (component 
mole fractions) at a given temperature and pressure is a liquid, a gas. or a gas-liquid mix- 
ture and. if the latter, the amounts and compositions of each phase; and (d) the boiling point 
temperature of liquid mixture of known composition at a specified total pressure. 

• Use a Tty or Pxy diagram to determine bubble- and dew-point temperatures and pressures, 
compositions and relative amounts of each phase in a two-phase mixture, and the effects 
of varying temperature and pressure on bubble points, dew points, and phase amounts and 
compositions. Outline how the diagrams arc constructed for mixtures of components that 
obey Raoult's law. 

• For a process system that involves liquid and gas streams in equilibrium and vapor-liquid 
equilibrium relations for all distributed components, draw and label the flowchart, carry out 
the dcgrcc-of-frccdom analysis, and perform the required calculations. 

• Explain in your own words the terms solubility of a solid in a liquid, saturated solution, and 
hydrated salt. Given solubility data, determine the saturation temperature of a feed solution 
of given composition and the quantity of solid crystals that form if the solution is cooled to 
a specified temperature below the saturation point. 

• Given a liquid solution of a nonvolatile solute, estimate the solvent vapor-pressure lower- 
ing. the boiling-point elevation, and the freezing-point depression, and list the assumptions 
required for your estimate to be accurate. 

• Explain the term distribution coefficient (or partition ratio) for a solute distributed between 
two nearly immiscible liquids. Given feed-stream flow rates and compositions for a liquid ex- 
traction process and cither solute distribution coefficient data or a triangular phase diagram, 
calculate the product stream flow rates and compositions. 

• Explain the term adsorption isotherm. Given adsorption equilibrium data or an expression 
for an adsorption isotherm, calculate the maximum quantity of adsorbate that can be re- 
moved from a gas by a specified quantity of adsorbent or. conversely, the minimum quantity 
of adsorbent needed to remove a specified quantity of adsorbate. 


6.1 SINGLE-COMPONENT PHASE EQUILIBRIUM 
6.1m Phase Diagram 

At most temperatures and pressures, a single pure substance at equilibrium exists entirely as 
a solid, liquid, or gas; but at certain temperatures and pressures, two and even all three phases 
may coexist. Pure water is a gas at 130°C and 100 mm Hg. for example, and a solid at -40°C 
and 10 atm. but at 100°C and 1 atm it may be a gas, a liquid, or a mixture of both, and at 
approximately 0.0098°C and 4.58 mm Hg it may be a solid, a liquid, a gas. or any combination 
of the three. 

A phase diagram of a pure substance is a plot of one system variable against another that 
shows the conditions at which the substance exists as a solid, a liquid, and a gas. The most com- 
mon of these diagrams plots pressure on the vertical axis versus temperature on the horizontal 
axis. The boundaries between the single-phase regions represent the pressures and tempera- 
tures at which two phases may coexist. The phase diagrams of water and carbon dioxide arc 
shown in Figure 6.1-1. 

What the phase diagram means and what can be done with it arc illustrated by a hypothet- 
ical experiment in which pure water is placed in a leakproof evacuated cylinder fitted with a 
movable piston, as shown in the diagram below. Heat can be added to or withdrawn from the 
cylinder, so that the temperature in the chamber can be adjusted to any desired value, and the 
absolute pressure of the cylinder contents (which equals (F * W)/ A, where W is the weight of 
the piston) can similarly be adjusted by varying the force F on the piston. 
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Suppose the system is initially at 20 D C, and the force is set at a value such that the sys- 
tem pressure is 3 mm Hg. As the phase diagram shows, water can only exist as a vapor at 
these conditions, so any liquid that may initially have been in the chamber evaporates, un- 
til finally the chamber contains only water vapor at 20°C and 3 mm Hg (point A on Figure 
6.1-la). 

Now suppose the force on the piston is slowly increased with the system temperature held 
constant at 20°C until the pressure in the cylinder reaches 760 mm Hg. and thereafter heat 
is added to the system with the pressure remaining constant until the temperature reaches 
130°C. The state of the water throughout this process can be determined by following path 
A — B — C — D — E on Figure 6.1-lu. The conditions of the system at various stages of 
the process arc shown in the diagram on the next page. 




do CO; 

Figure 6.1-1 Phase diagrams of HjO and CO, (not drawn to 
scale). 
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Notice that the phase transitions— condensation at point B and evaporation at point D — take 
place at boundaries on the phase diagram: the system cannot move off these boundaries until 
the transitions arc complete. 

Several familiar terms may be defined with reference to the phase diagram. 

L If T and F correspond to a point on the vapor-liquid equilibrium curve for a substance. F 
is the vapor pressure of the substance at temperature T . and T is the boiling point (more 
precisely, the boiling point temperature) of the substance at pressure F. 

2. The boiling point of a substance at F — 1 atm is the normal boihng point of that substance. 

3. If (T. F) falls on the solid-liquid equilibrium curve, then T is the melting point or freezing 
point at pressure P. 

4. If (T, P) falls on the solid-vapor equilibrium curve, then F is the vapor pressure of the 
solid at temperature 7, and T is the sublimation point at pressure F. 

5. The point (7. F) at which solid, liquid, and vapor phases can all coexist is called the triple 
point of the substance. 

6. The vapor-liquid equilibrium curve terminates at the critical temperature and critical 
pressure (7 t and F c ). Above and to the right of the critical point, two separate phases 
never coexist. 

As you can see from Figure 6.1-1, the freezing point of water decreases with increasing 
pressure. (Verify.) This behavior is extremely unusual; most substances, including carbon diox- 
ide. exhibit the opposite behavior. Note also, however, that the changes arc very slight; the 
solid-liquid equilibrium curves arc in fact nearly vertical. Their slopes have been exaggerated 
in Figure 6.1-1 for illustrative purposes. 

Normal boiling and melting points for many substances arc given in Table B.l of Appendix 
B and for many more substances on pp. 2-7 through 2-47 of Perry’s Chemical Engineers' Hand- 
book and vapor pressures arc tabulated on pp. 2-48 through 2-75 of the Handbook. Tech- 
niques for estimating vapor pressures arc presented in Section 6.1b. 


'R. H. Perry and D. W. Green. Eds. Perry s Chemical Ervruieeri' Handbook. 7lh Edition. McOraw-Hil, New 
Ycek. 1997 
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(Referring lo Figure 6.1-1) 
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L What is the sublimation point of H 2 0 at 3 mm Hg? What is the vapor pressure of ice at 
-5°C7 

2. What is the triple point of CO 2 ? 

3. Describe what happens when the pressure of pure CO 2 is raised from 1 atm to 9.9 atm at 
— 7&5°C. and then the temperature is raised from -78.5°C to 0 D C at 9.9 atm. 

4. What is the vapor pressure of CO 2 at -78.5°C? At -40°C? 

5. What is the sublimation point of CO 2 at 1 atm? The melting point at 9.9 atm? The boiling 
point at the latter pressure? 

6. Docs the state of water at point E in Figure 6. 1-1 u depend on the path followed in changing 
the temperature and pressure at point A to the values at point E? 


6.1b 


Estimation of Vapor Pressures 



The volatility of a species iB the degree to which the species tends to transfer from the liquid (or 
solid) state to the vapor state. At a given temperature and pressure, a highly volatile substance 
is much more likely to be found as a vapor than is a substance with low volatility, which is more 
likely to be found in a condensed phase (liquid or solid). 

Separation processes such as distillation arc used to separate more volatile species from 
less volatile species by partially vaporizing liquid mixtures The vapor product is relatively rich 
in the more volatile feed components and the residual liquid is rich in the components with 
lower volatility. The vapor pressure of a species is a measure of its volatility. the higher the 
vapor pressure at a given temperature, the greater the volatility of the species at that tempera- 
ture. Engineers who design and analyze separation processes therefore need to know the vapor 
pressures of process species as functions of temperature. 

It often happens that tabulated vapor pressure data are not available at temperatures of 
interest, or they may not be available at all for a given species. One solution to this problem is 
to measure p‘ at the desired temperatures Doing so is not always convenient, however, espe- 
cially if a highly precise value is not required. An alternative is to estimate the vapor pressure 
using an empirical correlation for p‘(T). Reid. Prausnitz, and Poling 2 summarize and com- 
pare vapor pressure estimation methods, several of which arc given in the paragraphs that 
follow. 

A relationship between p*. the vapor pressure of a pure substance, and 7. the absolute 
temperature, is the Clapeyron equation 


( 6 . 1 - 1 ) 


dp' Afl v 

TT " nv t - v,) 

where T is absolute temperature: P g and arc the specific molar volumes (volumc/molc) of 
gas (vapor) and liquid, respectively: and A/? v is the latent heat of vaporization, or the energy 
required to vaporize one mole of the liquid (to be defined more precisely in Chapter 8). 

Unless the pressure is extremely high, the specific volume of the liquid is negligible relative 
to that of the vapor (Lc., Pg ~ Pg). If we assume that this is the case, apply the ideal 
gas equation of state to the vapor (so that ts replaced with KYf p* in Equation 6.1-1) and 
rcarrrange the resulting equation with the aid of elementary calculus. We obtain 


d(lnp*) A/? v 


2 R. C. Reid. J. R Prausnitz. and R. E Poling The Properties of Gases and Uqiads 4th Ediboo. McGraw-Hill, 
New York. 1966. 
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EXAMPLE 6.1-1 


SOLUTION 


(Convince yourself that Equation 6.1-2 is correct by working backward to derive Equation 
6 . 1 - 1 .) 

If the vapor pressure of a substance is measured at several temperatures and In p' is plotted 
versus l/r (or p" is plotted versus l/'f on semilog axes), then from Equation 6.1-2. the slope of 
the resulting curve at a given temperature equals - A fi,/R. This is the method most commonly 
used to determine heats of vaporization experimentally. 

Suppose now that the heat of vaporization of a substance is independent of temperature 
(or nearly so) in the temperature range over which vapor pressures arc available. Equation 
6.1-2 may then be integrated to yield the Oansius-CUpeyron equation 



where B is a constant that varies from one substance to another. According to this equation, a 
plot of In p* versus l /T (or a semiiog plot of p* versus l/T) should be a straight line with slope 
-A As! R and intercept 

If you know A/7 V and p* at a single temperature To. you can solve the Gausius-Clapcyron 
equation for B and thereafter use this equation to estimate p* at any temperature dose to 
7\). If you have p* versus T data, you can plot In p* versus l/T and determine A/7,/ A’ and b 
graphically or by the method of least squares (see Appendix A.1). 


Vapor Pressure Estimation Using the Clausius-Clapeyron Equation 

Ihc vapor pleasure of benzene is measured at two temperatures, with the following results: 

7t - 7.6°C. p\ - 40 mm Hg 
r 2 - isrc, pj - 60 mm Hg 

Calculate the latent heat of vaporization and the parameter B in the Clausius-Clapeyron equation 
and then estimate p* at 42.2" C using this equation. 


p'( mm Hg) 

TCQ 

T(K) 

40 

7.6 

280.8 

60 

15.4 

288.6 


Ihe slope of the line through the two data points on a plot of In p* versus l/r is 
_ _ WpI/pD _ r,r,in( P ;/i;) 


1(1/ Tt) - (i/r,n (r, = Ti) 
(280.8 K)(288.6 K) ln(60 mm Hg/40 


Hg) 


<280.8 288.6) K 

The intercept B is obiaincd from Equation 6.1-3 as 

A P, 

- In 40 + (4213/280.8) - 1869 
The Clausius-Clapeyron equation is therefore 


- -4213 K 


, . 4213 K 

ta ' + 


p' in mm Hg 
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Cheek: T - 15.4'C => 288.6 K 






p - exp (4.093) = 60 mm Hg 


J 


Finally, at T - 412°C - 315.4 K 


In p - -^1 + 18.69 - 5.334 


P ' - exp (5.334) - 


207 mm Hg 


Perry's Chemical Engineers' Handbook, p. 2-61. lists the vapor pressure ot benzene at 42.2'C as 
200 mm Hg. so that the use ot the Clausius-Clapcyron equation results in an estimation error ot 
approximately 3.5%. 

The heat ot vaporization of benzene AH, may be estimated from the slope ot the Clausius- 
Qapcyron plot (- AH,/ A) as 

AH. - (AH,/*)(A) 


4213 K 

8.314 J 


molK 


35.030 J/mol 


(The true value is approximately 31.000 J/moL) 


Chemical engineers often encounter a need to know the vapor pressure of a species at 
a specified temperature. Tables of p" at different temperatures exist for many species, but it 
is difficult to interpolate between tabulated values since />’ varies sharply with T. Plots of p‘ 
versus T for different species would not be particularly useful since many closely spaced data 
points would be required to generate each plot, and the curvature of the plots would make it 
awkward to show data for many different species on a single graph. 

Fortunately, while the temperature dependence of vapor pressure may be highly nonlin- 
ear. the logarithm of p’ varies with T in roughly the same way for a large number of species 
A log plot of the vapor pressure of a species at a given temperature versus the vapor pressure 
of a reference species at the same temperature consequently tends to be linear. This obser- 
vation gives rise to the equal-temperature reference-substance plot. If you have values of p‘ 
for a species at two or more temperatures you can look up the vapor pressures of a reference 
substance (usually water) at the same temperature and plot p'{T) versus p%,(T) on log axes 
You can draw a straight line through the points plotted in this manner, and then, with fair accu- 
racy. use the plot to estimate p‘ for any temperature from the known value of p‘ lti at the same 
temperature, as shown in Figure 6.1-2. 



Figure 6.1-2 Rdcrencc-substancc 
plot for vapor pressure correlation. 
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An additional step is normally taken in the construction of plots of this type. The usual use 
of the plot is to determine /•' for a given T ; p‘ irt is only an intermediate quantity used to relate 
these variables The necessity of looking up p’ ut for each given temperature can be avoided if 
values of T(p ' n ,) arc shown on a second abscissa scale (sec Figure 6.1-3). Now to find p’{T) 
you need only find T on the new abscissa scale; the value of p‘ lr1 {T) will be located at the same 
abscissa value, and the curve of p’ versus p' lcl may then be used to determine p’(T). 

Notice, however, that there is no longer a need for the p' ltl scale, since once you find T 
on the abscissa you can proceed directly to the curve. The p’ el scale can therefore be omitted, 
leaving what has come to be called a Co* chart — log p' on the ordinate and the temperature 
scale on the abscissa, as shown in Figure 6.1-3. Special graph paper — sometimes called vapor 
pressure paper — that has these coordinate axes is available commercially. Cox chart plots for 
various substances arc shown in Figure 6.1-4. 

It is also possible to get straight-line correlations with Duhring plots, which arc plots of the 
temperature at which a substance has a certain vapor pressure versus the temperature at which 
a reference substance has the same vapor pressure. The principles of the preparation and use 
of these charts are identical to those of the Cox chart 

A relatively simple empirical equation that correlates vapor pressure-temperature data 
extremely well is the Antoine equation 

lOg, 0 p’-A-jr^r (6.1-4) 

Values o(A.B, and C for several compounds arc listed in Table B.4. Observe the units of p’ 
and T (mm Hg and °C for the constants in Table B.4) and the logarithm base (10 in the case 
of Equation 6.1-4 and Table B.4). Gathering parameters from multiple sources increases the 
need for care relative to the units used. 

TEST L You need to know the vapor pressure of n-hcxanc at 87" C. Name two ways you could 

YOURSELF estimate this quantity using material readily available to you. 

(Answers, p. 658) 2. Suppose you arc given the vapor pressure p‘ of a substance at three closely spaced tem- 

peratures Ti, Ti. and Tj, and you wish to determine p‘ at a fourth temperature T* far 
removed from the other three. If you use the Clausius-Clapcyron equation to correlate 
p' and T. how would you plot the data and extrapolate it to 7*? 

3. Why would it be preferable to use a Cox chart to plot and extrapolate the data of question 
2 rather than the Clausius-Clapcyron equation? 

CREATIVITY EXERCISE 

Give as many reasons as you can think of. however farfetched, for wanting to know the vapor 
pressure of a substance at a given temperature. ( Example . You want to know whether you can 
leave it overnight in an unstoppered flask without most of it evaporating.) 



Figure 6.1-3 Rclcrcnce-substance plot: temperature scale for water on ab- 
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Figure 6.1-4 Cox chart vapor pressure plots. (From A. S. Foust ct al.. Principles of UnU Operations . Wiley. New York, 

1960. p 550.) 


6_Z THE GIBBS PHASE RULE 

When two phases arc brought into contact with each other, a redistribution of the components 
of each phase normally takes place — species evaporate, condense, dissolve, or precipitate until 
a state of equilibrium is reached in which the temperatures and pressures of both phases arc 
the same and the composition of each phase no longer changes with time. 

Suppose you have a closed vessel containing three components A, B. and C distributed 
between gas and liquid phases, and you wish to describe this system to someone else in sufficient 
detail for that person to duplicate it exactly. Specifying the system temperature and pressure, 
the masses of each phase, and two mass or mole fractions for each phase would certainly be 
sufficient; however, these variables arc not all independent— once some of them arc specified, 
others arc fixed by nature and. in some cases, may be calculated from physical properties of 
the system components. 

The variables that describe the condition of a process system fall into two categories; ex- 
tensive variables, which depend on the size of the system, and intensive variables, which do 
not Mass and volume arc examples of extensive variables: intensive variables include temper- 
ature. pressure, density and specific volume, and mass and mole fractions of individual system 
components in each phase. 
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EXAMPLE 6.2-1 


The relationship among DF. II, and c is given by the Gibbs phase role. If no reactions occur 
among the system components, the phase rule is 


DF - 2 *• c - II 


( 6 . 2 - 1 ) 


If r independent reactions occur among the system components and the reactions proceed 
to equilibrium, then the right-hand side of this equation must be reduced by r. [Note: Perry’s 
Chemical Engineers’ Handbook (see footnote 1), p. 4-24. presents a proof of the phase rule 
and outlines a method for determining how many independent reactions may occur among the 
components of a system.) 

The meaning of the term degrees of freedom in the Gibbs phase rule is similar to its meaning 
in the dcgrcc-of-frccdom analyses you have been performing since Chapter 4. In those analyses, 
the degrees of freedom represents the number of process variables that must be specified for a 
process system before the remaining variables can be calculated. In the Gibbs phase rule, the 
degrees of freedom equals the number of intensive variables that must be specified for a system 
at equilibrium before the remaining intensive variables can be calculated. 

The example that follows illustrates the application of the Gibbs phase rule to several 
simple systems. The remainder of the chapter presents the equilibrium relationships that arc 
used to determine the remaining intensive system variables once the allowed number of these 
variables has been specified. 


The Gibbs Phase Rule 

Determine the degrees of freedom lor each of the following systems at equilibrium. Specify a feasible 
set of independent variables for each system. 

L Pure liquid water 

One phase (II — 1). one component (c — 1) 

H 

DF - 2 + 1 - 1-2 

T\vo intensive variables must be specified to fix the state of the system, for example. T and /’. 
Once these variables have been specified, other intensive variables such as density and viscosity 
may be determined. 

2. A mixture of liquid, solid, and vapor water 

Three phases (II * 3). one component (c = 1) 

DF ”24-1-3 — 0 

No further information about the system may be specified and all intensive variables are fixed. 
Note from Figure 6.1-la that three phases coexist at equilibrium at only one temperature and 
pressure. 

3. A vapor-liquid mixture of acetone and methyl ethyl ketone 

TWo phases (II — 2 ). two components (c - 2 ) 

I 

DF - 2 + 2-2 ~ 2 

1\vo variables must be specified to fix the state of the system For example, setting T and P 
fixes the acetone and MEK mole fractions in both the vapor and liquid phases. Alternatively. 
T and the acetone mole fraction in the vapor may be specified, and P and the acetone mole 
fraction in the liquid are then fixed. 
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TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 658) 


1. Define and give examples of extensive and intensive variables. Define "degrees of free- 
dom of a system." What is the Gibbs phase rule? 

2. Use the phase rule to determine the degrees of freedom of each of the following equilib- 
rium systems and give a possible set of variables that may be specified. 

(a) NaCl crystals suspended in an aqueous NaCl solution. 

(b) Humid air in equilibrium with condensed water (dry air may be considered a single 
species). 

(c) A vapor-liquid mixture of four hydrocarbons. 

(d) A gaseous mixture of Hj. Bn. and HBr. given that the single reaction 

H 2 I Br 2 = 2 HBr 

has proceeded to equilibrium. (Sec the sentence following Equation 6.2-1.) 


6 J GAS-LIQUID SYSTEMS: ONE CONDENSABLE COMPONENT 



turiicfue? 


Systems containing several components, of which only one is capable of existing as a liquid at 
the process conditions, arc common in industrial processes. Separation processes that involve 
such systems include evaporation, drying, and humidification — all of which involve transfer of 
liquid into the gas phase — and condensation and dehnmidification. which involve transfer of 
the condensable species from the gas to the liquid phase. 

Suppose liquid water is introduced into a chamber that initially contains dry air and that the 
temperature and pressure in the system arc kept constant at 7S°C and 760 mm Hg. Initially the 
gas phase contains no water (pH ,0 ~ 0 ). and water molecules consequently begin to evaporate. 
The mole fraction of water in the gas phase. yH,o. increases, and hence so docs the partial 
pressure of water, /m,o - Eventually, however, the amount of water in the gas phase is 

such that the rate at which water molecules enter the gas phase approaches zero, and thereafter 
no change occurs in the amount or composition of either phase. The gas phase is then said to 
be saturated with water — it contains all the water it can hold at the system temperature and 
pressure — and the water in the gas phase is referred to as a saturated vapor. 

Let us apply the Gibbs phase rule to this equilibrium system. Since there arc two phases 
and two components. 

DF - 2 + c— II-2 


It follows that only two out of the three intensive variables 7. P, and ..h j0 can be specified, 
and that some relationship must exist that uniquely determines the value of the third variable 
once the first two have been specified.- 1 

A law that describes the behavior of gas-liquid systems over a wide range of conditions 



Raouh’s Law. Single Condensable Species : 


P, 


- p1(T) 


(6.3-1) 


Equation 6.3-1 is a limiting ease of Raontt’s law, which will be introduced in a more general 
context in Section 6.4. It is the fundamental relation used in the analysis of equilibrated gas- 
liquid systems containing one condensable component. A wide variety of problems occur in 


'It could be argued that setting the mote fraction of air in the liquid water to zero usee up a degree of frccdom. 
In fact, however. we are not fixing a precise value af this variable; all we are saying is that the mole fraction of 
air in the bquid water approaches zero and the value is so small that it does Dot affect liquid-phase behavior and 
miss balances on the system. 
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EXAMPLE 6.3-1 


SOLUTION 


connection with such systems, but they all eventually involve knowing two of the variables >•„ 
P. and T and having to determine the third using Equation 6.3-1. 

Companion of a Saturated Gas-Vapor System 

Air and liquid water are contained at equilibrium in a closed chamber at 75* C and 760 mm Hg. 
Calculate the molar composition ol the gas phase. 

Since the gas and liquid are in equilibrium, the air must be saturated with water sapor (if it were 
not. more water would evaporate), so that Raoult's law may be applied: 

>HlO “ PHjo( 75 'Q/ p 

From Table B.3 in Appendix B. pn i o(T5‘C) = 289 mm Hg. Consequently. 

_ 289 mm Hg 
>Hj ° 760 mm Hg 


)HjO - 


0.380 


mol HjO 


mol 


0.620 


mol dry air 
mol 


Several important points concerning the behavior of gas-liquid systems and several terms 
used to describe the state of such systems are summarized here. 


L A gas in equilibrium with a liquid must be saturated with the volatile components of that 
liquid. 

2. The partial pressure of a vapor at equilibrium in a gas mixture containing a single con- 
densable component cannot exceed the vapor pressure of the pure component at the sys- 
tem temperature. If p, — p’. the vapor is saturated; any attempt to increase p, — either 
by adding more vapor to the gas phase or by increasing the total pressure at constant 
temperature — must instead lead to condensation. 

3. A vapor present in a gas in less than its saturation amount is referred to as a superheated 
vapor. For such a vapor. 


P, 


*P<P,{T) 


(6.3-2) 


Since only a saturated vapor can condense (why?), to achieve condensation in a system 
containing a superheated vapor one or more of the variables of Equation 6.3-2 must be 
changed so that the inequality becomes the equality of Raoult’s law. This can be done 
in several ways, such as by increasing the pressure at constant temperature (the left side 
increases, while the right side stays constant) or by decreasing the temperature at constant 
pressure (the left side remains constant, and the right side decreases). 

4. If a gas containing a single superheated vapor is cooled at constant pressure, the tempera- 
ture at which the vapor becomes saturated is referred to as the dew point of the gas. From 
Raoult’s law (Equation 6.3-1). 


P> 


- PUT. ap) 


(6.3-3) 


The difference between the temperature and the dew point of a gas is called the de- 
grees of superheat of the gas. If any two of the quantities y t , P. and T & p (or. equivalently, 
the temperature of the gas and the degrees of superheat) arc known, the third quan- 
tity may be determined from Equation 63-3 and a table, graph, or equation relating />* 
and T. 
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EXAMPLE 6.3-2 





ccnsratsof 


SOLUTION 


Material Balances Around a Condenser 


A stream ot air at 100'C and 5260 mm Hg contains 10.0% water by volume. 

1. Calculate the dew point and degrees ol superheat of the air. 

2. Calculate the percentage ot the vapor that condenses and the final composition ot the gas phase 
it the air is cooled to 8CTC at constant pressure. 

3. Calculate the percentage condensation and the final gas-phase composition it instead ot being 
cooled, the air is compressed isothermal!; to £500 mm Hg. 

4 . Suppose the process ot part 2 is run. the product gas is analyzed, and the mole traction ot water 
dilfers considerably trom the calculated value. What could be responsible tor the disparity 
between calculated and measured values? (Last several possibilities.) 

L PHjO - >h,o P - (0.100X5260 mm Hg) - 526 mm Hg 

Ph 1 o< 100 ' c ) ~ 760 mm Hg > p Hl 0 =; the vapor is superheated (sec Inequality 6.3-2) 

From Equation 6.3-3 

Ph,o “ rftoP*) - 526 mm Hg 
I! Table BJ 

r # - yerc 


and the air has 10CTC - WC 


lO’C ot superheat 


2. Since the air becomes saturated at 9CPC. turtber coohng must lead to condensation. Since the 
products are liquid water in equilibrium with a gas phase, the water vapor in the gas must 
remain saturated. 

On the following flowchart, the symbol BDA stands for bone-dry air. a term used to signify 
the water-free component of an air-water vapor mixture. 


Basis: 100 mo! Feed Gat 


100 t>:4 


«*m:> 

0.100 mc4 HjOUWncrf 

0.900 mc< BOMtk* 



>tmn HjOlvWnolJ 
fl lYrr^l PnA/tml) 

r - lore. P - £260 mm Ha 



r uwv 1 1 pj i / 

T- 80 *C. P - 5260 mm Hi 
StfiritoS ulth H 2 0 


t 

"|(™l HjO (01 

Let us first do the degree-ot-trccdom analysis. Three unknown variables appear on the chart — 
m, m. and y. Since only two species are involved in the process, we can only write two inde- 
pendent material balances, leaving us one equation short. It we tail to observe that the gas 
at the condenser outlet is saturated with water, solution ot the problem would be impossible: 
however, the saturation condition supplies the needed third equation. Raoult's law. 

The solution outline is as follows: apply Raoult's law at the outlet to determine y, the mole 
fraction ot water in the outlet gas. then use a dry air balance to determine m and a total mole 
balance or a water balance to determine the final unknown, m. 

Raoult's Law at Outlet yP - p^o(r) 

_ PH|o(®I”Q 355 mm Hg 

‘ T 1 5260 nun Hg 


0.0675 


mol HjO 
mol 
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Balance on Dry Air 


100 mol 1 0.900 mol BDA 


- Ml - y) 


il’" 


m = 96.5 mol 


Total Mole Balance 100 mol - m + n* 


Percentage Condensation 


1^ it i = 965 mol 
ni - 3.5 mol H>0 condensed 
3.5 mol H,0 condensed 


X 100% - 35% 


3. Initially >^ 0 P < p^ o (100°C). Saturation occurs when P is high enough lot the inequality to 
become an equality, or 

„ _ PH i o<100'C) _ 760 mm _ , <JVl __ 

TTW " 7600 mmHg 

Any increase in P above 7600 mm Hg must cause condensation, so that the pioducts txom the 
compression to 8500 mm Hg must include a liquid stream. 


Basis: 100 mo! Feed Gas 


SrHfcSSOT T . lootr . BOOBaHl! 


D.9CO mol BDA'irol 


Belore going through the solution, try to outline it as was done following the flowchart ol 
part 2. 


Baoult's Law 


Balance on Dry Air 


Total Mole Balance 


_ Ph,o(N»*C) _ 760 mm Hg 
/■ 8500 mm He 


mol HjO 


(100 mol)(0.900) - n 2 (l - y) 
jly = 0.0894 
b, - 98.8 mol 

100 mol - ni + nj 


Percentage Condensation 


v 

n, - 1.2 mol HjO condensed 
1.2 mol H 2 0 condensed „ 11VM . _ (T^H 
(0. li» x lu>) mol H.Uted 


4. (a) Experimental error (you sliould be able to list many possibilities), (b) The condenser was 
not at steady state when the measurements were made, possibly because the system had not 
yet leveled out following startup or because water vapor was adsorbing on the walls ol the 
condenser, (c) The emerging gas and liquid streams were not at equilibrium (e.g.. condensation 
actually occurred at a temperature below lOCC and the product streams were separated and 
reheated belore emerging), (d) Raoult’s law does not apply (this is not a likely explanation for 
the air-water system at the given conditions). 
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TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 658) 


The mechanism of evaporation of a liquid depends on the relative values of the vapor 
pressure of the liquid and the total system pressure. If evaporation takes place at a temperature 
such that p" < P. the process involves transfer of molecules from the surface of the liquid to 
the gas above the surface, while if p* — P. vapor bubbles form throughout the entire liquid, 
but predominantly at the heated container walls: that is. the liquid bods The temperature at 
which /*' — P is the boiling point of the liquid at the given pressure. 


L If water vapor is in equilibrium with liquid water, must the vapor be saturated? Can a 
vapor be saturated if there is no liquid present in the system? 

2. The vapor pressure of acetone is 200 mm Hg at 22.7° C. Liquid acetone is kept in a sealed 
flask at 22.7°C. and the gas above the liquid contains air and acetone vapor at a pressure of 
960 mm Hg. What is (a) the partial pressure of acetone in the gas. (b) the partial pressure 
of N 2 . and (c) the mole fraction of acetone in the gas? What assumption have you made 
in answering the preceding question? How would you determine the boiling point of the 
acetone, assuming a constant total pressure of 960 mm Hg? 

3. Suppose you have a curve of versus T. and you arc given the temperature and pres- 
sure (7o and /’o) of a mixture of water and noncondcnsabk gases. 

a. Define the dew point of the gas. Would the vapor be saturated or superheated if To > 
7*? If 7o - 7dp? 

b. If you arc told that the gas is saturated, how would you calculate the mole fraction of 
water in it? What would happen to the vapor if you (i) heated the gas isobarically (at 
constant pressure), (ii) cooled the gas isobarically. (iii) compressed the gas isothcrmally 
(at constant temperature), and (iv) expanded the gas isothcrmally? 

c. If you arc given the mole fraction of water in the gas. how would you calculate the dew 
point of the gas? 

d. If you arc given the degrees of superheat of the gas. how would you calculate the mole 
fraction of water in the gas? 

Several quantities besides those introduced in the previous section arc commonly used to 
describe the state and composition of a gas containing a single condensable vapor. In the defi- 
nitions to be given, the term “ saturation " refers to any gas-vapor combination, while “ humidity " 
refers specifically to an air-water system. 

Suppose a gas at temperature T and pressure P contains a vapor whose partial pressure is 
pi and whose vapor pressure is p*(7). 

Relative Saturation (Relative Humidity) s,(h,) - -f. — X 100% (6.3-41 

Pi( T ) 

A relative humidity of 40%. for example, signifies that the partial pressure of water vapor 
equals ^ of the vapor pressure of water at the system temperature. 


Molal Saturation ( Molal Humidity ) 


-'m(M - 



moles of vapor 
moles of vapor-free (dry) gas 


(6.3-51 


(Can you prove the second equality?) 


Absolute Saturation (Absolute Humidity) 

p,M, 


'»(**) - 


{t - SWS y 


mass of vapor 
mass of dry gas 


(6.3-61 


where M, is the molecular weight of the vapor and M&j is the average molecular weight of the 
dry (vapor-free) gas. 
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Percentage Saturation (Percentage Humidity) 

lp (h p ) - x 100% - 


Pi/(r-p,) 

pW-p\) 


X 1C0% 


(6.3-7) 


If you arc given any of these quantities for a gas at a given temperature and pressure, you 
can solve the defining equation to calculate the partial pressure or mole fraction of the vapor 
in the gas: thereafter, you can use the formulas given previously to calculate the dew point and 
degrees of superheat. 


TEST The vapor pressure of styrene is 100 mm Hg at 82°C and 200 mm Hg at 100°C. A gas that 

YOURSELF consists of 10 molc% styrene and 90 mole% noncondcnsablcs is contained in a tank at 100°C 

(Answers, p. 658) and 1000 mm Hg. Calculate: 

L The dew point of the gas 

2. The relative saturation. 

3. The molal saturation and percentage saturation. 


CREATIVITY EXERCISES 

L Suppose you know the temperature and barometric pressure on a given day. List as many 
ways as you can think of to determine — exactly or approximately — the mole fraction of 
water vapor in the air. 

2. Repeat question 1. only this time limit yourself to methods in which a stuffed bear plays a 
part in the determination. ( Example : Saturate the bear with water, and measure the rate 
at which it loses weight due to evaporation.) 


EXAMPLE 6.3-3 Humid air at 75°C. 1.1 bar. and 30% relative hunudity is fed into a process unit at a rate of 1000 

m’/h. Determine (1) the molar flow rates of water, dry air. and oxygen entering the process unit. (2) 

the molal humidity, absolute humidity, and percentage humidity of the air. and (3) the dew point. 


SOLUTION 


L M%) - 1 00/<Hi o.//*Hjo(^'C) 

II *, = 30% 

J I f£, 0 (75’C) = 289 mm Hg (from Tible B3) 

Ph ; o - (0.3)(289 mm Hg) - 86.7 mm Hg 

1 * 1,0 = PUfifP 

P = 11 bar =. 825 mm Hg 

.*Hj 0 - (M.7 mm Hg)/(82S mm Hg) - 0.105 mol H.O, 'mol 


The molar flow rate of wet air is given by the ideal gas equation of state as 

kmol 


k = PV/RT - 


1000 m’ 

1.1 bar 

krnolK 

h 

348 K 

0.0831m’ bar 


- 38.0 : 


Consequently. 


n H«o 




no. 


38.0 kmol 

0.105 kmol H.O _ 

3.99! 

imol H.O 


h 

kmol 

h 


38.0 kmol 

(1 - 0.105) kmol BDA _ 

11 <1 kmol BDA 

h 

kmol 


1 

\ 


34.0 kmol BDA 

021 kmd Oj 

h 

kmol BDA 


7.14 


kmolOj 
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A- " 


p ~ Ph 2 o 


86.7 mm Hg 
(SB 86.7) mm Hg 


0.117 


molHjO 
mo! BDA 


The same icsult could have been obtained trorn the results ol pan 1 as (3.99 kmol H 2 0/h)/ 
(34.0 kmol BD.A'h). 


h, - 


0.117 kmol HjO 

18.0 kg HjO 

1 kmol BDA _ 

00726 lgHj ° 

kmol BDA 

kmol H>0 

29.0 kg BDA 

kgbbA 

PH,o _ 

289mmHg 

kmo. Hj ° 


" r- Pit, o (825 - 289) mm Hg 

* P - 100h n/ X - (100X0. 117)/ (0.539) - 

3. ph,o - 86.7 mm Hg - 
llhble B3 


kmol BDA 


21.7% 


7*, - 48.rC 


6.4 MULTICOMPONENT GAS-LIQUID SYSTEMS 



aI>K<to! 

hiuUx*. 

sbip;«r 


Gas-liquid processes that involve several components in each phase include many chemical 
reactions, distillation, and transfer of one or more species from a gas to a liquid (absorption or 
scrubbing) or vice versa (stripping). 

When multicomponent gas and liquid phases arc in equilibrium, a limited number of in- 
tensive system variables may be specified arbitrarily (the number is given by the Gibbs phase 
rule), and the remaining variables can then be determined using equilibrium relationships for 
the distribution of components between the two phases. In this section we define several such 
relationships and illustrate how they arc used in the solution of material balance problems 


6.4a Vapor-Liquid Equilibrium Data 

The best way to evaluate equilibrium compositions is from tabulated data. Perry’s Chemical 
Engineers' Handbook (see footnote 1), pp. 2-76 through 2-89. gives partial pressures of vapors 
over various liquid solutions Example 6.4-1 illustrates the use of such data. 


EXAMPLE 6.4-1 


Absorption ofSOi 





sIlKttt 


A gas stream consisting of 100 Ib-mote/h ol an SOj-air mixture containing 45 mole% SO, is con- 
tacted with liquid water in a continuous absorber at 3ITC. The liquid leasing the absorber is analyzed 
and found to contain 2.00 g of S0 2 per 100 g of H 2 0. Assuming that the gas and liquid streams leav- 
ing the absorber are in equilibrium at 30'C and 1 atm. calculate the fraction of the entering SO- 
absorbed in the water and the required water feed rate. 


SOLUTION 


Basis: Glcen Feed Rate of Gas 


toa RxnoMi’i 


0.4!. IS irak SOjrtb-irak 
068 lb irak i 


A u |l6„ H jQtl)i!l) 



ni^lbcokrtll 

*tU>mc4e) 

yx-oilb n>:Jc H;OUWMntfc) r ' EQUIlitrum 
(Nwncta SO^Mete) > at 30‘C ar a 

l atm 


2JX> SO^lOO lb* H 2 O(0 
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From Table 3-12 on p. 3-65 ot the 6th Edition ot Ptrry's Chemical Engineers' Handbook* the equi- 
librium partial pressure* ol H,0 and SQj over a solution ol the indicated composition ate 

PHjO - 31.6 mm Hg 
Pio, " 176 mm Hg 

so that the composition ot the exit gas stieam is 

31.6 1 

TmH 


"H,0 


Hg 


_ 176 mm He. 
760 mm Hg 


0.0416 1 ^° lcH <° 


- 0.232 


lb-mole 
lb-mole SO, 


y* ■ 1 - yHiO ■ rso, ” 0 727 


lb-mole 
lb-mole air 


lb-mole 

Three unknown process variables remain — n«,. ha-. and — and since a total ot three indepen- 

dent balances can be written, the system is determmate. 


Air Balance 


(0.55 X 100) 


lb-mole air 


>W»CJ 

y„ = 0.727 lb mole lirilb mole 
- 75.7 lb-mole^h 


11 


To wntc the remaining two balances, it is necessary” • 
HjO m the liquid effluent. 


tractions ot SO, and 


2.00 lb„ SO, 

ioulb^H.,0 


2.00 Ibm SO, 
loi lb„ total 


ls0j - 0.0196 lb„ SO,.lb B 

J|»K, * '11,0 = 1 

ih.o - 0.9804 lb» HjO/lba 


SO, Balance 


100 lb-mole 

0.45 lb- mole SO, 

-**»n.*^ 

(lb* SO,) 

lb-mole 

h 

lb- mole 

ihi 

(IbJ 

64 Ib B SO, 


ha, = 757 lb mole, li 
»*>, - 0232 
^ = 00196 

h h - 89.600 lb„'h 


H,0 Balance 


,0 b - 


ha, (lb-mole) 

>’h,o (lb-mole H,0) 

18 lbn H,0 

(h) 

(lb-mole) 

Ib-mole 


•+'>L r *HiO 


ho, ■ 75.7 Ib cDoIc.li 
ym,o = 0.0416 lb -mole H 2 01b-mole 
= $9.6COIb*/h 
xi U o = 0.9804 lb* HiO.'lb* 


n Ll - 87,900 lbn H»OVh 


(feed to absorber) 


4 K R Perry and D. W. Green, Eds.. Ptrry's Chemical En^ncers' Handbook. 6th Edition, McGraw-Hill, New 
York. 1984. (Saxe: These data do not appear in the 7th edition.) 
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Fraction SOi Absorbed 


Sft, flhaOftMri - 89l60 ° lb “ lK t Uid clflucnl 

0.0196 lb„ SO, 

h 

lbn 

_ ]■»«* lb » absorbed 



SO, fed - 


100 lb-mole 

0.45 lb-mole SO, 

64 lb„ SO, 

h 

lb- mole 

lb-mole SO, 


- 28*0 


lb„ SO, ted 




1756 lb* SO, absoibcdfa 
28S) lb„ SO; ted'h 


0.610 


lb B SO- absorbed 


lb. SO, led 


6.4b Raoull's Law and Henry’s Law 


If you apply the Gibbs phase rule to a multicomponent gas-liquid system at equilibrium, you 
will discover that the compositions of the two phases at a given temperature and pressure arc 
not independent. Once the composition of one of the phases is specified (in terms of mole frac- 
tions. mass fractions, concentrations, or. for the vapor phase, partial pressures), the composition 
of the other phase is fixed and. in principle, can be determined from physical properties of the 
system components. 

Relationships governing the distribution of a substance between gas and liquid phases arc 
the subject matter of phase-equilibrium thermodynamics and. for the most part, fall beyond 
the scope of this text. However, we will cover several simple approximate relationships that 
proride reasonably accurate results over a wide range of conditions. Such relationships form 
the bases of more precise methods that must be used when system conditions require them. 

Suppose A is a substance contained in a gas-liquid system in equilibrium at temperature T 
and pressure P. Two simple expressions — Raoult’s law and Henry's law — provide relationships 
between />a. the partial pressure of A in the gas phase, and ia. the mole fraction of A in the 
liquid phase. 

Raoull's Law. pa 


y\P - «a p‘ a (T) 


(6.4-1) 


where p‘ A is the vapor pressure of pure liquid A at temperature T and > A is the mole fraction 
of A in the gas phase. 

Raoull's law is an approximation thai is generally valid when x\ is close lo I — that is. when 
the liquid is almost pure A. It is also sometimes valid over the entire range of compositions for 
mixtures of similar substances, such as paraffinic hydrocarbons of similar molecular weights. 


Note When *a “ 1 — that is. when the liquid is pure A — Raoult’s law reduces to the expres- 
sion pa - P\(T) given previously for systems with only one condensable component. 


Henry's Law: 


Fa 


>'aP - *a«a <n 


(6.4-2) 


where Ha(T) is the Henry ’s law constant for A in a specific solvent. 

Henry's law is generally valid for solutions in which xa is close to 0 ( dilute solutions of A) 
provided that A does not dissociate, ionize, or read in the liquid phase. The law is often ap- 
plied to solutions of noncondensablc gases. Values of Henry's law constants (or closely related 
quantities) arc given for several gases in water on pp. 2-125 through 2-128 of Perry's Chemi- 
cal Engineers' Handbook (see footnote 1). and references to other data sources arc given on 
p. 14-4 of the Handbook. 
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A gas-liquid system in which the vapor-liquid equilibrium relationship for every volatile 
species is either Raouh’s law or Henry’s law is said to exhibit ideal solution behavior. An ideal 
liquid solution is a mixture of liquids that exhibits ideal solution behavior at equilibrium. 


TEST L What is Raoult's law. and when is it most likely to be valid? 

YOURSELF 2. What is Henry's law. and when is it most likely to be valid? 

(Answers, p. 658) 3. What is an ideal solution? 

4. A gas containing C0 2 is in equilibrium with liquid water containing a small amount of 
dissolved COj at 30°C and 3 atm. Would you use Raoult’s law or Henry’s law to estimate 
the relationship between (a) «cx>, and Pco,. (6) »h,o and pm<>' where j denotes mole 
fraction in the liquid and p denotes partial pressure in the gas? In each case, what would 
you look up and where would you look for it? Would you expect to observe ideal solution 
behavior for this system? 


EXAMPLE 6.4-2 Raoult's Law and Henry's Law 


SOLUTION 


Use either Raoult's law or Henry's law to solve the following problems. 

L A gas containing 1.00 molc% ethane is in contact with water at 20.0°C and 20.0 atm. Estimate 
the mole fraction of dissolved ethane. 

2. An equimolar liquid mixture of benzene (B) and toluene (T) is in equilibrium with its vapor at 
30.OC. What is the system pressure and the composition of the vapor? 


1. Hydrocarbons normally are relatively insoluble in water, so that the solution of ethane is prob- 
ably extremely dilute. Let us therefore apply Henry's law. Page 2-126 of Perry's Chemical En- 
gineers' Handbook (see footnote 1) gives the Henry’s law constant for ethane in water at 20“C 
as 263 X 10* atnv'molc fraction. From Equation 6.4-2 


» Cl H ,P _ (0.0100)(20.0 atm) 

WcjH, 263 X 10* atm'mole fraction 


7.60 X 10 


-* molQH, 
lilut 


2 Since benzene and toluene are structurally similar compounds, we may apply Raoult's law. 
From Table B.4. 

12H T = 3t re 

log .oft ~ 6906 - r ^ ^ U8 :=• pb - 119 mm Hg 
1343 9 T = 30,0 

log M/ 4 - 6.9533 - T ^ :> - 36.7mm Hg 

Using Equation 6.4-1. 

pn - - (0.500)(1 19 mm Hg) - 59.5 mm Hg 

pi - xtp, - <0.500X367 mm Hg) - 1835 mm Hg 


P = pb + pr - 
>6 * Pb/P ~ 
n - Pi/P - 


77.9 mm Hg 


0.764 mole benzene/mole 


0.236 mole tolucne/mole 


CREATIVITY EXERCISE 

Give as many eases as you can think of where it would be useful or necessary to know the 
Henry’s law constant for a gas in a liquid. ( Example . You wish to calculate the pressure needed 
to achieve a specified level of carbonation in bottled soda.) In your list, indude several exam- 
ples with environmental relevance. 
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6.4c Vapor-Liquid Equilibrium Calculations for Ideal Solutions 


Suppose heat is added slowly to a closed vessel that contains a liquid and that the pressure in 
the vessel is held constant. We have already examined what happens in a situation of this sort 
if the liquid is a single species: the temperature increases until the boiling point of the liquid is 
reached, and thereafter the liquid vaporizes at a constant temperature. Once the vaporization 
is complete, further addition of heat raises the temperature of the vapor. 

Consider now what happens if the liquid is a mixture of several components. As heat is 
added, the liquid temperature rises until a temperature is reached at which the first bubble of 
vapor forms. Up to this point, the process looks like that for a single component. However, if 
the liquid is a mixture, the vapor generated generally will have a composition different from 
that of the liquid. As vaporization proceeds, the composition of the remaining liquid continu- 
ously changes, and hence so does its vaporization temperature. A similar phenomenon occurs if 
a mixture of vapors is subjected to a condensation process at constant pressure: at some tem- 
perature the first droplet of liquid forms, and thereafter the composition of the vapor and the 
condensation temperature both change. 

To design or control an evaporation or condensation process, you must know the condi- 
tions at which the transition from liquid to vapor or vapor to liquid takes place. Design or con- 
trol of other separation processes such as distillation, absorption, and stripping also requires 
information on the conditions at which phase transitions occur and on the compositions of the 
resulting phases. This section outlines the required calculations for a relatively simple class of 
mixtures. 

When a liquid is heated slowly at constant pressure, the temperature at which the first 
vapor bubble forms is the bubble-point temperature of the liquid at the given pressure. When 
a gas (vapor) is cooled slowly at constant pressure, the temperature at which the first liquid 
droplet forms is the dew-point temperature at the given pressure. Calculating bubble-point 
and dew-point temperatures can be a complex task for an arbitrary mixture of components 
However, if the liquid behaves as an ideal solution (one for which Raoult's or Henry’s law is 
obeyed for all components) and the gas phase can also be considered ideal, the calculations are 
relatively straightforward. 

Suppose an ideal liquid solution follows Raoult's law and contains species A. B. C, . . . 

with known mole fractions »a. *b. »e, If the mixture is heated at a constant pressure P to 

its bubble-point temperature 7tp. the further addition of a slight amount of heat will lead to 
the formation of a vapor phase. Since the vapor is in equilibrium with the liquid, and we now 
assume that the vapor is ideal (follows the ideal gas equation of state), the partial pressures of 
the components arc given by Raoult's law. Equation 6.4-1. 

P - flftdbp). /-A.B.... (6.4-3) 

where p‘ is the vapor pressure of component i at the bubble-point temperature. Moreover, 
since we have assumed that only A. B. G ... arc present in the system, the sum of the partial 
pressures must be the total system pressure. P; hence. 


p - ’ApXiTbp) + ,BPi(r bp ) + - (6.4-1) 

The bubble-point temperature may be calculated by trial and error as the value of 7^ that 
satisfies this equation: all that is needed is a set of relationships for p’(T), such as the Antoine 
equation or vapor-pressure charts or tables. Once 7’^ is known, the composition of the vapor 
phase can easily be determined by evaluating the partial pressures of each component from 
Equation 6.4-3 and determining each vapor-phase mole fraction as y, — p,/ P. 

The pressure at which the first vapor forms when a liquid is decompressed at a constant 
temperature is the bubble-point pressure of the liquid at the given temperature. Equation 6.4-4 
can be used to determine such a pressure for an ideal liquid solution at a specific temperature, 
and the mole fractions in the vapor in equilibrium with the liquid can then be determined as 

_pi_ _ 

pbp Pbp 


>7 ” 


(6.4-5) 
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EXAMPLE 6.4-3 


SOLUTION 


The dew-point temperature of a gas (vapor) may be found using a method similar to that 
for bubble-point temperature estimation. Again, suppose a gas phase contains the condensable 
components A. B. G . . . and a noncondcnsablc component G at a fixed pressure P. Let y, be 
the mole fraction of component I in the gas. If the gas mixture is cooled slowly to its dew point, 
'/’dp . it will be in equilibrium with the first liquid that forma Assuming that Raoult's law applies, 
the liquid-phase mole fractions may be calculated as 

x, - £ , , f-A.B.G... excluding G (6.4-6) 

P,Uap) 

At the dew point of the gas mixture, the mole fractions of the liquid components (those that 
arc condensable) must sum to 1: 

■*a + *b + «c + 1 


I 1 Equation 6.4-6 

y* p i. . .. 


PaW p b ( Tap) 


- 1 


(6.4-7) 


The value of 7'j p can be found by trial and error once expressions for pj(r) have been substi- 
tuted. The composition of the liquid phase may then be determined from Equation 6.4-6. 

The dew-point pressure, which relates to condensation brought about by increasing system 
pressure at constant temperature, can be determined by solving Equation 6.4-7 for P: 


/*do - 


(6.4-8) 


» A , >B , ye .... 

p'aV) Piiry W) 

Liquid mole fractions may then be calculated from Equation 6.4-6 with T a p replaced by the 
system temperature. T. 


Bubble- and Dew-Point Calculations 

1. Calculate the temperature and composition of a vapor in equilibrium with a liquid that is 40.0 
molc% benzene -60.0 mole% toluene at 1 atm. Is the calculated temperature a bubble-point 
or dew-point temperature? 

2. Calculate the temperature and composition of a liquid in equilibrium with a gas mixture con- 
taining 10.0 mole% benzene. 10.0 mole% toluene, and the balance nitrogen (which may be 
considered noncondensable) at 1 atm. Is the calculated temperature a bubble-point or dew- 
point temperature? 

3. A gas mixture consisting of 15.0 mole% benzene. 10.0 molc% toluene, and 75.0 molc% ni- 
trogen is compressed isothermally at 80° C until condensation occurs At what pressure will 
condensation begin? What will be the composition of the initial condensate? 

Let A - benzene and B — toluene. 

1. Equation 6.4-4 may be written in the form 

/( 7! „,) - 0.400p*(7b,) 4 0.600^(7^) - 760 mm Hg - 0 

The solution procedure is to choose a temperature, evaluate p\ and pf, for that temperature 
from the Antoine equation using constants from Table B.4. evaluate /(T» p ) from the above 
equation, and repeat the calculations until a temperature is found for which /(r«,) is suffi- 
ciently close to ft 

Thal-and-error searches of this sort are easy to do using spreadsheet programs. Enter a 
guessed value of T^, in one cell and the formula for /(r^) (including the Antoine equation for 
each vapor pressure) in an adjacent cell, then vary the value in the first cell until the value in 
the second cell is sufficiently dose to zero. If the spreadsheet program has a goaitttk tool, the 
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calculation is even easier, simply instruct the program to vary the value in the first cell to drive 
the value in the second cell to zero. (See Appendix A.2c) 

Several numerical techniques tor accelerating trial-and-error searches ot this sort are dis- 
cussed in Appendix A2. One ol them, the rtyula-falsi method, is used by goalseelc tools in 
many spreadsheet programs. This procedure has been used to generate the trial temperatures 
shown here tor the third and subsequent trials. 


TCQ 

Pa (mm Hg) 

Pa(mm Hg) 

/<7W) 

r„.CC) 

80 

757.66 

291.21 

-282.21 


100 

1350.49 

556J2 

113.99 

94.25 

9425 

1152.23 

465.71 

-19.68 

95.09 

95.09 

1179.91 

478.26 

-1.08 

95.14 

95.14 

1181.43 

478.95 

-0.06 

95.14 


The solution is taken to be |7^ - 95. PC] At this temperature. Equatioo 6.4-1 yields 
p A - 0.400 (1181 mm Hg) - 4725 mm Hg 
p B - 0.600 (479 nun Hg) - 287.5 nun Hg 


P - (4725 + 287.5) mm Hg - 760 mm Hg 
Furthermore, trom Equation 6.4-5. 

va - I -— — 0.622 mol benzene/mol 


va ■ 1 - >a ■ 0.378 mol tolucnei'mol 

Since the composition ot the liquid was given, this was a bubble-point] calculation. 

2. Equation 6.4-7 may be written as 

_ (0. 10Q)(760 mm Hg) + (0.100)(760mm Hg) _ , ^ „ 

pjj 7 *) Pa* 7 *) 

A trial and error procedure similar to that in part (1) leads to the result [Tap - S24'C| . at which 
temperature p\ - 297.4 mm Hg and pi - 1021 mm Hg. Then, trom Equation 6.4-6. 

0. 100(760 mm Hg) r— — “1 

». — - 0.256 mol benzeneimol 


- 1.00 - 0 


jb = 1 ~ *a ~ 0.744 mol tolucnei'mol 

The composition ot the vapor was given and that ot the liquid was calculated; therefore, this 


3. The vapor pressures ot benzene and toluene at 80'C arc determined trom the Antoine equation 
to be 757.7 mm Hg and 291.2 mm Hg. respectively. Assuming that nitrogen is insoluble in the 
condensate. Equation 6.4-8 gives 


P - - 1847 mm Hg 

(0.150/757.7 mm Hg) ♦ (0. 100/291.2 mm Hg) 


y*P 0.150(1847 mm Hg) 


- 0.366 mol benzene.'mol 


xh — 1 - *a _ 0634 mol tolucne/mol 
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p-lxm T- 10CTC 

in Try dH0im It) Pit dHeram 

Figure 6.4-1 Tty and Pxy diagiams lot benzene-toluene system. 

6.4d Graphical Representations of Vapor-Liquid Equilibrium 

Vapor-liquid equilibrium calculations for binary (two-component) systems can be simplified 
considerably using a Txy diagram. Suppose the bubble-point temperature 7 of a solution of two 
components — A and B — is determined at a fixed pressure F and several values of »a. and the 
equilibrium vapor composition va is determined for each liquid composition. The Txy diagram 
is a plot of the equilibrium temperature versus the mole fraction of one of the components — 
usually the more volatile one — with curves being drawn for both the liquid phase (7 versus ja) 
and the vapor phase (7 versus >a). A plot of this type is shown in Figure 6.4- 1<i for the benzene- 
toluene system at F — l atm. Alternatively, equilibrium pressure can be plotted against a mole 
fraction for a fixed temperature to generate a Pxy diagram (Figure 6.4-16). 

Once you have a Txy diagram like that of Figure 6.4-1. bubble- and dew-point calculations 
become trivial. To determine a bubble-point temperature for a given liquid composition, go to 
the liquid curve on the Txy diagram for the system pressure and read the desired temperature 
from the ordinate scale. (If you arc not sure why this works, go back and consider again how 
the curve was generated.) You can then move horizontally to the vapor curve to determine the 
composition of the vapor in equilibrium with the given liquid at that temperature. 

The dew point of a vapor mixture of A and B at F can be determined from the Txy diagram 
if there arc no species other than A and B in the gas phase. Look up the specified mole fraction 
of A in the vapor phase, read the dew-point temperature from the corresponding ordinate value 
of the vapor curve, and move horizontally to the liquid curve and down to read the composition 
of the liquid in equilibrium with the vapor. If a noncondcnsablc species is present in the gas 
phase, however, you must use Equation 6.4-6 to find the dew point, as in the previous example. 

What happens as a liquid mixture is continuously vaporized is easily seen from the Txy di- 
agram. Consider the benzene-toluene system again, and suppose heat is added to a 55 molc% 
benzene and 45 molc% toluene liquid mixture at a fixed pressure of 1 atm. As Figure 6.4- la 
shows, the mixture will begin to boil at 90°C, and the vapor generated will contain 77% ben- 
zene. However, once a small amount of liquid has been vaporized, the remainder no longer 
contains 55% benzene; it contains less, since the vapor produced is relatively rich in this com- 
ponent. Consequently, the temperature of the system steadily rises as more and more liquid is 
vaporized, and the compositions of both phases change continuously during the process. 

EXAMPLE 6.4-4 Bubble- and Dew-Point Calculations Using Txy Diagrams 


L Using the Tty diagram, estimate the bubble-point temperature and the equilibrium vapor com- 
position associated with a 40 mole % benzene-60 mole % toluene liquid mixture at 1 atm If the 
mixture is steadily vaporized until the remaining liquid contains 25% benzene, what is the final 
temperature? 
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SOLUTION 


2. Using the Tty diagram, estimate the dew-point temperature and the equilibrium liquid compo- 
sition associated with a vapor mixture of benzene and toluene containing 40 mole% benzene 
at 1 atm. It condensation proceeds until the remaining vapor contains 60% benzene, what is 
the final temperature? 


L From Figure 6.4-la. tor «b - 0.40. Ir» p - 95 ! C| and |ya - Q.62| . (This m atches the resu lt ot 

. t i t it ' t r t a at CT*" 4 a cil m 


the much leogthier solution ot the previous example.) When is - 0.25. Ir^ - 100 : C The 
temperature thus rises by 5'C as the vaporization proceeds. 

2. From figur e 6.4-la. lor y& — 0.40. r® — 102 C C and ib — 0.20 . When >* — 0.60. 




96°C 


Note The precision associated with graphical calculations is less than that ot numerical calcula- 
tions. as reflected in this example by the use ot the “. However, the simplicity and clarity in following 
the process path make graphical calculations quite useful. 


The term "boiling” is sometimes incorrectly used to describe any process involving the 
transition from liquid to vapor. In fact, boiling refers to a specific type of vaporization process 
in which vapor bubbles form at a heated surface and escape from the liquid; it does not refer to 
molecular evaporation of liquid from a gas-liquid interface, which may occur at temperatures 
below the boiling point. (Recall your experience with leaving a container of liquid open to the 
atmosphere and finding the liquid partially or completely evaporated on your return.) 

In our discussion of single-component systems, we considered the case of a liquid being 
heated in a container exposed to the atmosphere and observed that the liquid boils at a tem- 
perature at which the vapor pressure of the liquid equals the total pressure of the atmosphere 
above it. A similar phenomenon occurs for liquid mixtures If a mixture is heated slowly in an 
open container, vapor bubbles will form at the heated surface and emerge into the gas phase 
when the vapor pressure of the liquid equals the pressure above the liquid. 5 Some reflection 
should convince you that the temperature at which this occurs is the bubble point of the liquid 
at that pressure. For an ideal liquid solution, the boiling point may therefore be determined 
approximately from Equation 6.4-9. 

*A/>X(7bp) + « B pi(7bp) + - - P (6.4-9) 


EXAMPLE 6.4-5 Boiling Point of a Mixture 



SOLUTION 


totiim 


A mixture that is 70 molc% benzene and 30 mole% toluene is to be distilled in a batch distillation 
column. The column startup procedure calls for charging the reboiler at the base of the column and 
slowly adding heat until boiling begins. Estimate the temperature at which boiling begins and the 
initial composition ot the vapor generated, assuming the system pressure is 760 nun Hg. 


From the Tty diagram, the mixture will boil at approximately The initial vapor composition 
is approximately |SS molc% benzene and 12 molc% toluene]. 


We conclude this discussion with one final reminder. The vapor-liquid equilibrium cal- 
culations we have shown in Section 6.4c arc based on the ideal-solution assumption and the 
corresponding use of Raoult's law. Many commercially important systems involve nonidcal 
solutions, or systems of immiscible or partially miscible liquids, for which Raoult's law is in- 
applicable and the Tty diagram looks nothing like the one shown for benzene and toluene. 


This it only in approximation, albeit generally a good one. In tad. the vapcc pressure mutl be slightly greater 
than the gas-phase pressure to overcome the effects ot liquid surface tension and the hydroslatic head of liquid 
at the heated surface. 
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Calculations for systems of this sort ate considered in texts on phase-equilibrium thermody- 
namics. 


TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 658) 


L What is the bubble point of a liquid mixture at a given pressure? What is the dew point 
of a vapor mixture at a given pressure? 

2. At what temperature will an equimolar liquid mixture of benzene and toluene begin to 
boil at 1 atm? What is the mole fraction of benzene in the first bubble? 

3. At what temperature will an equimolar vapor mixture of benzene and toluene at 1 atm 
begin to condense? What is the mole fraction of benzene in the first drop? What happens 
to the system temperature as the condensation proceeds? 

4. Would you expect the bubble-point temperature of a liquid mixture to increase, decrease, 
or remain the same as the pressure increases? What about the dew-point temperature of 
a vapor mixture? 

5. When you raise a liquid to its boiling point, the pressure beneath the liquid surface where 
the bubbles form is different from the gas-phase pressure (why?), so that the boiling docs 
not take place at precisely the calculated temperature. Explain. If the bottom of a vat of 
water is heated on a day when atmospheric pressure is 1 atm and the height of the water 
is 5 ft. how would you estimate the boiling temperature? 

6. Why docs determination of Tbp from Equation 6.4-4 or Tap from Equation 6.4-8 involve 
a trial-and-error calculation? 


6.5 SOLUTIONS OF SOLIDS IN LIQUIDS 
6.5a Solubility and Saturation 


© 

aysSanitt 


The solubility of a solid in a liquid is the maximum amount of that substance that can be dis- 
solved in a specified amount of the liquid at equilibrium. This physical property varies consid- 
erably from one solute-solvent pair to another for example. 100 g of water at 20°C can dissolve 
222 g of AgNO,. 0.003 g of AgCX) 3 . and 0.00002 g of AgBr. The limit may also depend strongly 
on temperature: the solubility of AgN0 3 in 100 g of water increases from 222 g at 20°C to 
952 g at 100°C. Perry's Chemical Engineers' Handbook (see footnote 1) on pp. 2-7 through 
2-47 and 2-121 through 2-124 gives the solubilities of many substances in water, ethyl alcohol, 
and diethyl ether at specified temperatures. 

A solution that contains as much of a dissolved species as it can at equilibrium is said to be 
saturated with that species A solution in equilibrium with solid solute must be saturated with 
that solute; if it were not. more solute would dissolve. 

If a saturated solution is cooled, the solubility of the solute generally decreases: in order 
for the cooled solution to return to equilibrium, some solute must come out of solution as 
solid crystals. The crystallization rate may be slow, however, so that a mctastablc condition 
can exist in which the concentration of the solute is higher than the equilibrium value at the 
solution temperature. Under such conditions, the solution is said to be supersaturated and the 
difference between actual and equilibrium concentrations is referred to as supersaturation. All 
problems involving solid-liquid separations in this text assume that equilibrium exists between 
the solid and liquid phases, so that supersaturation need not be considered. 


EXAMPLE 6. 5-1 Crystallization and Filtration 





milatirrr. 

film. 


One hundred fifty kilograms of a saturated aqueous solution of AgNO, at 100=0 is cooled to 20=C, 
thereby forming AgNO, crystals, which are filtered from the remaining solution. The wet filter cake, 
which contains 80% solid crystals and 20% saturated solution by mass, passes to a dryer in which 
the remaining water is vaporized Calculate the fraction of the AgNO) in the feed stream eventually 
recovered as dry crystals and the amount of water that must be removed in the drying stage. 
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SOLUTION 


Basis: ISO kg Feed 

Both the filtrate and the bquid retained in the filter cake are in equilibrium with solid AgNO, crys- 
tals and must therefore be saturated with AgNO, at 20 : C. The compositions of saturated solutions 
of silver nitrate at lOtfC and 20°C are given at the beginning of this section and are used in the 
flowchart. 





20’C: 


222 g AgNO, 
lOUgHiO 


Composition of the Filler Cake 


Jl 

0.095 gH,0/g 

u 

0.311 gHiO,g 

m, = 0.8(m, + m,| j m, * 4m, 


H,0 Balance About the Crystallizer and Filter (0.095 X 150) kg H-O - 0.311m, * 0.311m, 
Mass Balance About the Crystallizer and Filter 150 kg — m, -t m> + m. 

The simultaneous solution of these three equations yields 

oi, - 20 kg 
m, - 104 kg 
o,, - 26 kg 

Overall AgNO, Balance (0.905 X 150) kg AgNO, - 0.689m, + m, 

Jim, = 20 kg 

m, - 122 kg AgNO, crystals recovered 


Percentage Recovery 


122 kg AgNO, recovered 


(0.9U5X150) kg AgNO, ted 

Overall Mats Balance 150 kg - m> * m» ♦ m; 

= 20 kg 
= 122 kg 


X 100% - 


m. 


i kg H.O removed in the dryer 
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Figure 6.5-1 Solubilities ol inorganic solutes. 


6.5b Solid Solubilities and Hydrated Salts 

The Gibbs phase rule shows that specifying temperature and pressure for a two-component 
system at equilibrium containing a solid solute and a liquid solution fixes the values of all other 
intensive variables (Verify this statement.) Furthermore, because the properties of liquids and 
solids arc only slightly affected by pressure, a single plot of solubility (an intensive variable) 
versus temperature may be applicable over a wide pressure range. 

The solubility plots shown in Figure 65-1 illustrate how the effect of temperature on sol- 
ubility can vary from system to system. Increasing the temperature from 0°C to lOCPC barely 
changes NaCl solubility but increases the solubility of KNO } by more than a factor of 10. For 
Na ; SO ( . solubility increases up to about 40°C and decreases thereafter. 


EXAMPLE 6.5-2 





SOLUTION 


Material Balances on a Crystallizer 

An aqueous potassium niuate solution containing 60.0 wt% KNO, at SO'C is fed to a cooling crystal- 
lizer in which the temperature is reduced to 40°G Determine the temperature at which the solution 
reaches saturation and the percentage of the potassium nitrate in the feed that forms crystals. 

The feed concentration must be converted to a solute/soivent ratio to use figure 6.5-1. Since 
100.0 g of the solution contains 60.0 g KN'Oi and 40.0 g HjO. the desired ratio is 


60.0 g KNO, „ g KNO, 150 g KNO, 

40.0 gH.O , 3U TH7>" 100 gH.O 

From Figure 6.5-1. the saturation temperature of this solution is 174- C . 
Here is a flowchart of the process for an assumed basis of 100 kg teed. 


s«urito3 
safaUm at acre 


reed 
100 

0.600 Is KHOnYi 
0.400 W 
sere 



mjlg KNOj&H 
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EXAMPLE 6.5-3 





crv>ahfs 


SOLUTION 


There aic three unknowns on the chart (mi, *. mi). We wrll assume that the solution leaving the 
crystallizer is saturated at 40“C. Accordingly, the value of x may be determined from the known 
solubility of KNO) at that temperature, and the remaining two variables may be determined from 
material balances From Figure 65-1 . the solubility at 40'C is roughly 63 kg KNOs/lOO kg HjO. The 
calculations follow. 


X 

63 kg KNO, 

- 0.386 kg KNO, /kg 


(63 ♦ 10ti)kg solution 

H,n Halanre 100 kg 

0.400 kg HjO _ mi (kg) 

(1 - 0.386) kg HiO _ 


kg 

kg 


65.1 kg 


Mass Balance 


100 kg - mi + mi 


«, =65.1 kg 


mi - 34.9 kg KNO, (S) 


The percentage of the potassium nitrate in the feed that crystallizes is therefore 
34.9 kg KNO, crystallized 


60.0 kg KNO, ted 


x 100% - 


582% 


The solid crystals that formed in the preceding example consisted of anhydrous (water- 
free) potassium nitrate. When certain solutes crystallize from aqueous solutions, the crystals 
arc hydrated salts, containing water molecules bonded to solute molecules (water of hydra- 
tion). The number of water molecules associated with each solute molecule may vary with the 
crystallization temperature. 

For example, when sodium sulfate crystallizes from aqueous solution below 40° C the crys- 
tals that form arc anhydrous NajSO*. while above 40°C each molecule of Na;SO« that crys- 
tallizes has 10 molecules of water associated with it. The hydrated salt. NajSOa* 10H’O(s). is 
called sodium sulfate decahydrate. The change from the anhydrous to the hydrated form of the 
solid at 40°C is responsible for the discontinuity in the plot of Figure 6.5-1. Another solute that 
forms hydrated salts is magnesium sulfate, which can exist in five different forms in different 
temperature ranges. (See Table 6.5-1.) 


Table 6.5-1 Hydrated MgSO* Salts 


Form 

Name 

Wt% MgSO. 


MgSO. 

Anhydrous magnesium sulfate 

100.0 

> 10CC 

MgSO. HiO 

Magnesium sulfate monohydratc 

87.0 

67 to 100'C 

MgSO. -6 HjO 

Magnesium sulfate hexahydrate 

527 

48to67°C 

MgSO. 7 HiO 

Magnesium sulfate heptahydrate 

48.8 

2 to 48'C 

MgSO. 12 HiO 

Magnesium sulfate dodecahydrate 

35.8 

-4 to2°C 


Production of a Hydrated Salt 

An aqueous solution of magnesium sulfate at 104’C containing 30.1 wt% MgSO. is led to a cooling 
crystallizer that operates at ICC. The stream leaving the crystallizer is a slurry’ of solid magnesium 
sulfate heptahydrate particles [MgSO. ’7HiO(s)] suspended in a liquid solution. Tabulated solubility 
data for magnesium sulfate [ Perry 's Chemical Engineers' Handbook (see footnote 1). p. 18-35] show 
that a saturated solution at 10'C contains 232 wt% MgSO*. Determine the rate at which solution 
must be fed to the crystallizer to produce 1 metric ton (1 tonne. 1000 kg) of magnesium sulfate 
heptahydrate per hour. 


Basis: I tonne MgSO* 7HiO(s) Produced/h 

We assume that the solution leaving the crystallizer is in equilibrium with the solid crystals and is 
therefore saturated with MgSO.. A flowchart of the crystallizer follows: 
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i : ltonric/h) 


0301 tome MgSO«ftcnnt 
0.699 tome H^Otonre 
104X 


f.^YvTAI 1 17FR 

1 tome WfiS0 4 • 7HJXA* 


«>!tcr.ne sotuttoAfh) 

0.232 twine MffSO^tGnrie 


0.768 twine H/lftorne 
10X 


There arc two unknowns on the chart (m< and mj) and two independent molecular species on which 
balances may be written (MgSO. and H>0). so that the problem can be solved. The atomic weights 
on the inside back cover may be used to show that the molecular weight ol anhydrous magnesium 
sultaie is 120.4 and that ol the heptahydrate salt is 246.4. The balances follow. 

Total Mast Balance m, » 1 tonne/h ♦ m, 

MgSO, Balance 


„ . ( tonne MgSO. \ _ 1 lonnc MgSO.THjO 

120.4 tonne MgSO. 

*1 h ) h 

m-, (tonne solution^) 

246.4 tonne MgSO, 7H 2 0 

0.232 tonne MgSO, 


tonne solution 


Solving these two equations simultaneously yields |m, - 3. .' ! tonnc/hl and m, - 2.71 tonne/h. 


L Solid crystals of sodium chloride arc slowly added to 1000 kg of water at 60°G After 
each small addition, the mixture is stirred until the salt dissolves, and then more salt is 
added. How much salt can be dissolved if the temperature is maintained at 60°C? What 
will happen if more than this quantity of salt is added? (Refer to Figure 6.5-1.) 

2. An aqueous solution contains 50.0 wt% KNO, at 80°C To what temperature would this 
solution have to be cooled before solid crystals begin to form? What happens as the solu- 
tion is cooled to progressively lower temperatures? 

3. What do the terms hydrated salt, water of hydration, and anhydrous salt mean? What 
would MgS0 4 -4H20(s) probably be called if this species were found in nature? (Hint 
Think about CCU.) 

4. Given that the molecular weight of MgSO, is 120.4. what is the mass fraction of MgSO, 
in magnesium sulfate monohydratc? 

5. Why is there a slope discontinuity at 40°C in the Na?SO, solubility curve of Figure 6.5-1? 

6,5c Colligativc Solution Properties 

Physical properties of a solution generally differ from the same properties of the pure sol- 
vent. Under certain conditions, the changes in the values of several properties — such as vapor 
pressure, boiling point, and freezing point — depend only on the concentration of solute in the 
solution, and not on what the solute and solvent arc. Such properties arc refened to as colliga- 
tive solution properties. (A fourth colligativc property — osmotic pressure — will not concern us 
in this text.) 

An understanding of colligativc properties is important in the determination of the oper- 
ating conditions of certain processes. Fbr example, a process can be designed to recover pure 
water by evaporation or freezing of seawater. In the first instance, pure water is recovered by 
condensation of vapor from the evaporator, while in the second it is recovered by separating 
and melting ice from the freezer. An engineer who intends to design or operate an evaporator 
or an ice crystallizer clearly must know the temperature at which the phase transition takes 
place — the boiling point in the first case, the freezing point in the second. In addition, mea- 
sured values of colligativc solution properties arc often used to deduce properties of cither the 


TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 659) 
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solvent or the solute, such as molecular weight, which cannot easily be determined by more 
direct means. 

This section presents an introductory view of colligativc properties, considering only the 
simple ease of a solution in which the solute is nonvolatile (i.c.. has a negligible vapor pressure at 
the solution temperature) and the dissolved solute neither dissociates (which rules out ionizing 
acids, bases, and salts) nor reacts with the solvent. Discussions of more complex systems can 
be found in most physical chemistry texts. 

Consider a solution in which the solute mole fraction is j and the vapor pressure of the 
pure solvent at the solution temperature is pi. Applying Raoult's law (Equation 6.4-1) to the 
solution, we obtain for the partial pressure of the solvent 

MT) - (1 - x)pl(T) (6.5-1) 

If the liquid is pure solvent (x — 0). this equation predicts that the partial pressure of the 
solvent vapor equals the vapor pressure of the solvent, as we would expect. Since the solute is 
nonvolatile, the solvent is the only component of the liquid solution that is also in the vapor. 
The pressure exerted by this vapor is referred to as the effective solvent vapor pressure: 

(P'X - P, - <1 " *)P\ (6.5-2) 

Since x — and hence (1 — j) — is less than one. the effect of the solute is to lower the effective 
solvent vapor pressure. The vapor pressure lowering, defined as the difference between the 
vapor pressure of the pure component and the effective vapor pressure of the solvent, is 

Aft* - Pl - (pl)t - xpl (6.5-3) 

The simplicity and generality of Equation 6.5-3 arc surprising. According to the equation, 
if a solution contains 20 molc% solute, then the solvent partial pressure is 80% of the vapor 
pressure of pure solvent at the system temperature, regardless of the temperature, the pressure. 
and what the solute and solvent are (Hence, vapor pressure lowering is a colligativc property, 
by definition.) The only stipulations arc that Raoult's law holds and the solute is nonvolatile, 
nonrcactivc. and nondissociativc. 

The lowering of solvent vapor pressure has two important consequences. The solvent in 
a solution at a given pressure boils at a higher temperature and freezes at a lower temperature 
than does the pure solvent at the same pressure. The validity of these statements can be seen 
by referring to Figure 6.5-2, a phase diagram for an arbitrary solute-solvent system. Shown on 
this figure arc the vapor-liquid and solid-liquid equilibrium curves for a pure solvent (solid 
curves) and for a solution of a fixed solute concentration (dashed curves). The solution vapor- 
liquid and solid-liquid equilibrium curves lie below the solvent curves, reflecting the fact that 
the effective vapor pressure at a given temperature and freezing point at a given pressure for 
the solution arc lower than those of the pure solvent. The higher the solute concentration, the 
greater is the separation between the pure solvent and the solution curves. 

The effect of the solute on the solution boiling point is easy to see from the diagram. Recall 
that the boiling point of a liquid at a given pressure is the intersection of a horizontal line at 
that pressure with the vapor-liquid equilibrium curve. At pressure Pq, the pure solvent boils at 
temperature T^j, while the solution boils at a higher temperature. 7|*. 



r 


Figure 6.5-2 Phase-equilibrium curves for 
pure solvent and solution. 
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TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 659) 


EXAMPLE 6.5-4 


SOLUTION 


The change in the solvent freezing point is a little less obvious, First. consider the triple 
point — the intersection of the solid-vapor and the liquid-vapor equilibrium curves. It is clear 
from Figure 6.5-2 that the effect of the vapor pressure lowering is to lower the triple point of the 
solution relative to pure solvent. If in addition the solid-liquid equilibrium curve for the solution 
is (like that for the pure solvent) almost vertical, then the freezing point at an arbitrary pressure 
/*o also drops— on the diagram, from for the pure solvent to Tmi for the solution. 

Since we know how the solution vapor pressure varies with concentration (the relationship 
being given by Equation 65-2) and temperature (through the Clausius-Qapcyron equation. 
Equation 6.1-3). we can determine the relationships between concentration and both boiling 
point elevation and freezing point depression. The relationships arc particularly simple for 
dilute solutions (* — 0 , where > is solute mole fraction). 

RT 2 

AT b - 7* - T M - -^« (6.5-4) 

RT 2 

A7 m -Trt-Tn- (6.5-5) 

In these equations. A/?, refers to the heat of vaporization of the pure solvent at its boiling 
point 7bo. and A// m denotes the heat of fusion of the pure solvent at its melting point T m o. 
These properties of the solvent can be looked up in data tables, such as Table B.l of this text. 
Their physical significance is discussed in Chapter 8. The derivation of Equation 6.5-4 is dealt 
with in Problem 6.87 at the end of this chapter. 

Since the coefficients of j in these two equations arc constant, it follows that for dilute 
solutions of nonvolatile, nonrcactivc. nondissociativc solutes, both boiling point elevation and 
freezing point depression vary linearly with solute mole fraction. 

The next example shows applications of Equations 6.5-2 through 65-5 to the determination 
of a vapor pressure and phase-transition temperatures for a known solution concentration, 
and to the calculation of a solution composition and solute molecular weight from a measured 
colligativc property. 

L What is a colligativc solution property? Name three of them. 

2. The vapor pressure of a solvent at 120° C is 1000 mm Hg. A solution contains 15 molc% 
of a solute in this solvent at 120°C. If the behavior described in this section is followed, 
what is the effective vapor pressure of the solvent? What conditions must be met for your 
answer to be valid? 

3. The solution described in question 2 is heated to a temperature at which boiling occurs at 
a total pressure of 1000 mm Hg. Is the boiling temperature greater than, less than, or equal 
to 120°C? What is the vapor pressure of the pure solvent at the solution boiling point? 

4. Explain why salt is scattered on roads and sidewalks on a snowy day. 

5. Explain why antifreeze (which you may think of as a nonvolatile solute) is a useful addi- 
tion to an automobile radiator in both the cold of winter and the heat of summer. 

Colligativc Properly Calculations 

A solution of 5 OX) g of a solute in 100.0 g of water is heated slowly at a constant pressure of 
1.00 atm and is observed to boil at 100.421 a G Estimate the molecular weight of the solute, the 
effective solvent vapor pressure at 25”C. and the solution freezing point at 1 atm. The necessary 
properties of water can be found in Table El. 

If the values of the normal boiling point and heat of vaporization of pure water (from Table El) 
and the gas constant are substituted into Equation 65-4. the result is 

,, ,v, _ [8314J/(mol K)](373.16K)' 1 _ , u< _ 

A7V,K) ro S CT mol * 5x 
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From the measured boiling point elevation. A 7* - 0.421 K. we may deduce that the mole traction 
ot the solute in the solution is x — 0.421/28.5 — 0.0148. But since the solution is known to con- 
tarn (S.OOG'At.l mol ot solute, whcic M, is the solute moleculai weight, and 100.0 g/ 18.016 gfaol - 
5.551 mol ot water, we may write 

0.0148 - (5.000 & 'M,)/(5000 pM. * 5.551 mol) 

11 


M, - 601 gi'mol 


From Equation 6.5-2 the ettcctive solvent vapor pressure at 25 : C is determined trom the vapor 
pressure ot pure water at this temperature (found in Table B.3) as 


(pile - (1.000 - 0.0148)(23.756 mm Hg) - 


23.40 mm Hg 


Finally, substituting values ot the melting point and heat ot fusion ot water (trom Table B.1) and the 
gas constant into Equation 6.5-5, we obtain 

_ [8314 J/(mol K)](273.16KH(0.0148) 

Ar “ 160W.5 l/mol) 153 K 153 c 




Tu. - (0.000 - l.S3)°C - 


-1.53°C 


CREATIVITY EXERCISE 

A solution contains an unknown amount of table salt dissolved in water. List as many ways 
as you can think of to measure or estimate the concentration of salt in the solution without 
leaving the kitchen of your home. The only instruments you arc allowed to bring home from 
work arc a thermometer that covers the range - 10°C to 120 o C and a small laboratory balance. 
{Example: Make up several solutions with known salt concentrations, and compare their tastes 
with that of the unknown solution.) 

6.6 EQUILIBRIUM BETWEEN TWO LIQUID PHASES 

6.6a Miscibility and Distribution Coefficients 

If water and methyl isobutyl ketone (MIBK) arc mixed at 25°C. a single phase results if the 
mixture contains more than cither 98% water or 97.7% MIBK by mass: otherwise, the mixture 
separates into two liquid phases, one of which contains 98% HjO and 2% MIBK and the other 
97.7% MIBK and 2.3% H 2 0. Water and MIBK arc examples of partially nibdble liquids: they 
would be termed immiscible if one phase contained a negligible amount of water and the other 
a negligible amount of MIBK. 

If a third substance is added to a two-phase liquid mixture, it distributes itself accord- 
ing to its relative solubility in each phase. For example, acetone is soluble in both water and 
chloroform — two nearly immiscible liquids — but much more so in chloroform. If a mixture of 
acetone and water is contacted with chloroform, a substantial portion of the acetone enters the 
chloroform-rich phase. Separation of the acetone and water may then be accomplished easily 
by allowing the mixture to settle and separating the two phases. This example illustrates the 
separation process of liquid extraction. 

Suppose A and S arc two nearly immiscible liquids and B is a solute distributed between 
the phases of an A-S mixture. The distribution coefficient (also known as partition ratio) of 
component B is the ratio of the mass fraction of B in the S phase to that in the A phase. Pern's 



Enc|d.psdiB 

totirclir. 
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Chemical Engineers' Handbook (see footnote 1) on pp. 15-10 through 15-14 lists distribution 
coefficients for a number of ternary (three-component) liquid systems. Example 6.6-1 illus- 
trates the use of this physical property in a material balance calculation. 


EXAMPLE 6.6-1 



(OlIKlU 


SOLUTION 


Extraction of Acetone from Water 

T\vo hundred cubic centimeters of an acetone-water mixture that contains 10.0 wt% acetone is 
mixed with 400.0 cm’ of chloroform at 2yC. and the phases are then allowed to settle. What per- 
centage of the acetone is transferred from the water to the chloroform? 

Basis : Given Quantities 


The densities of the pure suhstances ate given in Table B.1: 


Acetone (A) 0.792 gCm* 

Chloroform (C) 1 .489 g/cm> 

Water (W) 1.000 #Cm> 


Since density data lot the acetone-water system are not readily available, let us use Equation 5.1-1 
to estimate the density of the feed solution; 

p - 0.974 g/cm* 

The mass of the solution fed is therefore 


and that of the chloroform is 


200.0 cm’ 

0.974 g 


cm 3 


400.0 cm’ 

1.489 g 


cm 3 


195 g 


596 g 


Let us next assume that chloroform and water are immiscible. (How to deal with partial miscibil- 
ity is discussed in Section 6.6b.) In drawing the flowchart for this problem, it is advisable to label 
the quantities of each component in each of the two output streams, rather than the total stream 
masses and component mass fractions. (Labeling in the latter manner results in having to solve four 
sunultaneous equations in four unknowns) 


"■itKAI 


g 


-I- 

0.1 C*R 

0.9 fiWfe 


EXTRACTOR 


♦ 

V 

4 

*96 gC 




i 



1 Ai 


•".If c> 


In 

► •QuINMn 
*25<C 


The distribution coefficient for the A-C-W system is given on p. 15-12 of Perry's Chemical Engi- 
neers' Handbook (see footnote 1) as 1.72. If * denotes mass fraction of acetone. 


(«)c,fc— _ m>/ (ms * m.) 
(»)w ib_c mi / (mi + mi) 


- 1.72 


< 6 - 6 - 1 ) 


This provides one equation in the four unknowns mi. mi. my. and m*. The others are provided by 
material balances 
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C Balance 596 g - m, 

W Balance (0.900)(195 g) -«,.=* m . - 175.5 g 

A Balance (0.100)(195 g) — nu * m, 

Substituting the known values ot m* and m. into the first equation yields (with the acetone balance) 
two equations in two unknowns, which may be solved to obtain 

mi — 2.7 g A in water phase 

mj - 16.8 g A m chloiotorm phase 

The pcicentage ot acetone transteried is therefore 

16.8 g acetone in chlorotorm phase _ 

■ ■ ■ ..... X 10U VXJ 

X 195) g acetone ted 


In practice, extraction is often carried out in several consecutive stages, with the solution 
leaving each stage being contacted with additional solvent in the next stage. If enough stages 
arc used, almost complete transfer of the solute can be achieved. Problem 6.91 at the end of 
this chapter illustrates this method of operation. 


(UlOO 


86 . 1 % 


TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 659) 


Is acetic acid more or less soluble in vinyl acetate than in water? If you use vinyl acetate 
to extract a large portion of the acetic acid in an aqueous solution, how would the relativ e 
masses of the two phases compare (mvx « m. mvx “ mw. or mvx 2 ** mx)? 


1. What is a distribution coefficient? What is liquid extraction? 

2. The distribution coefficient for the system water-acetic acid-vinyl acetate is 

mass fraction of acetic acid in vinyl acetate n <1Q ( 
mass traction of acetic acid in water 


6.6b Phase Diagrams for Ternary Systems 

The behavior of partially miscible ternary' (three-component) systems may be represented on a 
triangular phase diagram, which may take the form of an equilateral triangle (as shown in Fig- 
ure 6.6-1 for HjO-MIBK-acctonc at 25°C) or a right triangle. The latter is easier to construct 
on rectangular axes, but the two forms arc equally easy to use. In both cases, each apex of the 
triangle represents a single component and edges represent binary solutions. For example, edge 
b on Figure 6.6-1 represents solutions of H 2 0 and acetone. Point K represents a mixture that 
is 20.0 wt% MIBK. 65.0% acetone, and 15.0% water. Any mixture whose composition falls 
in region A. such as at point K. i s a single-phase liquid, whereas any mixture whose overall 
composition falls in region B separates into two phases. 

The lines shown within region H — called tie lines — connect compositions of the two liq- 
uid phases in equilibrium with each other. For example, if MIBK. water, and acetone arc 
blended so that a mixture with overall composition at point M (55.0 wt% water. 15.0% acetone, 
30.0% MIBK) results, the mixture separates into phases having compositions given by points L 
(85 wt% water. 12% acetone. 3% MIBK) and N (4 wl% water. 20% acetone. 76% MIBK). 
When a mixture docs not fall on a tic line, interpolation between the lines is necessary to de- 
termine the composition of each phase. 

The Gibbs phase rule demonstrates that a mixture of three components that forms two 
liquid phases at equilibrium has three degrees of freedom. {Verify.) If pressure (which in any 
case has little effect on liquid properties) and temperature arc fixed, one degree of freedom 
remains. Specifying the mole fraction of one of the components in one of the phases is there- 
fore sufficient to determine the compositions of both phases. For example (referring to Figure 
6.6-1). specifying that the weight fraction of acetone is 025 in the MIBK-rich phase fixes 
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A«ton« 



Figure 6.6-1 triangular phase diagiam lot water-acetonc-methyl isobutyl ke- 
tone (composition in wt%) at 2S' , C. (Ftom D. F. Othmer. R. E. White, and E. 

Thieger, Ind. Eng. Chem. 33: 1240. 1941.) 

both the composition of that phase and the composition of the water-rich phase. (Verify this 
statement by determining both compositions.) 


TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 659) 


L What is a tie line on a tiiangulai phase diagiam? 

2. Show that a mixture with a composition of 4% acetone, 51% M1BK. and 45% H’O sep- 
arates into two phases. What is the composition of each phase? Calculate the ratio of the 
mass of the MIBK-rich phase to the mass of the H’O-rich phase. 


EXAMPLE 6.6-2 Exlraclion of Acetone from Water: Use of the Phase Diagram 



One thousand kilograms of a 30.0 wt% solution of acetone in water and a second stream of pure 
methyl isobutyl ketone (M1BK) is fed to a mixer. The mixture is then fed to a settler where two 
phases form and are withdrawn separately at 25°C. How much M1BK must be fed to the process to 
rediKC the acetone concentration in the water-rich phase to 5 wt%. assuming that the fluids remain 
in the settler long enough for equilibrium to be achieved? 


1CCO ks 




0.7CC 

0.3CC 

** KzOAg 

If JCClCTOVf 

o 


MIXER 



phase) 


. SETTLER 




MIB«! 


a.OM xctK-oVf 


SOLUTION 


Since the two product streams are in equilibrium, then compositions must lie on the phase envelope 
and must be connected by a tie line. Accordingly, the composition of m* is 5% acetone. 93% HjO. 
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and 2% MIBK and that ol mt ts 10% acetone. 87% MIBK. and 3% H«0. Overall balances can now 
be used to determine mt. mu. and mi. 

Man Balance mi * 1000 kg - pie ♦ m* 

Acetone Balance (0.30)(1000 kg) - O.lOmt + 0.05i*r 

H,0 Balance (0.70)(1000 kg) - 0.03*i E + a93m K 

Solving these three equations yields (before rounding for significant figures) 

"E ~ 2667 kg 
<"» - 667 kg 


ms - 2334 kg MIBK 


6.7 ADSORPTION ON SOLID SURFACES 



The attraction of chemical species in gases and liquids to the surfaces of solids is the basis of 
a number of separation processes. For example, baking soda or charcoal may be placed in a 
refrigerator to remove unacceptable odors, and compressed air may be dried and purified by 
passing it through a bed of calcium chloride to remove water vapor and then through a bed 
of activated carbon to separate hydrocarbons taken up by the air during compression. Each of 
these operations utilizes a solid with an extremely high surface area (c.g.. about 320 m 2 /g of 
activated carbon) and takes advantage of the affinity of specific components in a fluid for the 
surface of a solid. The solid is known as an adsorbent and the component attracted to the solid 
surface is an adsorbate. 

Adsorbate equilibrium data on a specific adsorbent arc often taken at a specific tempera- 
ture and arc referred to as adsorption isotherms. These functions or plots relate X*. the max- 
imum mass of adsorbate i that can be held by a unit mass of the adsorbent, to c, or />,, the 
concentration or partial pressure of adsorbate i in the fluid contacting the solid. 

Consider how an isotherm might be determined for the system carbon tetrachloride and 
activated carbon. 


• Place a known mass of activated carbon in a chamber whose temperature is controlled at a 
specified value. 

• Draw a vacuum in the chamber and then admit carbon tetrachloride vapor until a desired 
pressure is reached. 

• Allow the system to come to equilibrium, read the equilibrium pressure, and determine the 
mass of carbon tetrachloride adsorbed by weighing the solid. 

• Admit more carbon tetrachloride into the system and repeat the procedure. 

Data resulting from a scries of such experiments might appear as shown in Table 6.7-1. 

Chapter 16 of Perry’s Chemical Engineers’ Handbook (sec footnote 1) gives physical 
properties of several important adsorbents and several different expressions for adsorption 
isotherms Equilibrium data for specific adsorbent-adsorbate systems may be found in pub- 
lished articles, adsorbent manufacturers’ specification sheets, or company records If no data 
can be found, isotherms must be obtained experimentally. 


Table 6.7-1 Equilibrium Data for CCU Adsorbed on Activated Carbon at 34’ C 


p (mm Hg) 

0 1.69 

3.38 

6.76 

8.45 

11.8 

20.7 

32.1 

40.0 

84.5 

104 

123 

133 

X'(g CCIVg carbon) 

0 0.07 

0.14 

0.27 

0.34 

0.48 

0.57 

0.63 

0.68 

0.70 

0.71 

0.71 

0.71 
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EXAMPLE 6.7-1 





a&iiptan 

crftmn 


SOLUTION 



Figure 6.7-1 Langmuir adsorption isotherm lor 
carbon tetrachloride on activated carbon at 34’ C. 


At low adsorbate partial pressures, isotherms may be linear: 

x; - Kc k or x; - K'pt (6.7-1) 

The Langmuir isotherm is a more complex expression that is valid (or some systems over a 
wider range of adsorbate partial pressures or concentrations. 




iiKlp, 


or 


oKjc, 


(6.7-2) 


1 4- Ki.Pt 1 1 + Klc, 

In these equations, a. K^, and arc parameters determined by fitting the equations to equi- 
librium data. Figure 6.7-1 shows the fit of the Langmuir isotherm (Equation 6.7-2) to the ad- 
sorption data in Table 6.7-1. He fitted parameter values arc a — 0.794 g CCl^/g carbon and 
Kl - 0.096 (mm Hg) _I . 


Balances on an Adsorption Process 


A 50.0-liter tank contains an air-carbon tetrachloride mixture at 1 atm absolute. 34’C. and 30.0% 
relative saturation. Activated carbon is placed in the tank to adsorb CCL. The temperature of the 
tank contents is maintained at 34’C. and clean air is continuously supplied to the tank throughout 
the process to maintain the total pressure at 1.00 atm. The process may be shown schematically as 
follows: 


*cG«c> 

OgCCJ.admt©! 


V- 50.0 L 
r - mx 

P- 1.00 atm 

Atm*) 

Yo OnoICCU&wl) 


V - 50.0 L 

T-34X 

P - 1-00 
nlmcO 

0.001 mc4 C€l*Ynol 




m: IgCI 

n>„tKCCU *d««!»3l 


Calculate the minimum amount ol activated carbon needed to reduce the CCI* mole fraction in the 
gas to 0.001. Neglect the volume of the activated carbon and the adsorbed CO,. Why would the 
actual amount placed in the tank be larger than the calculated value? 


The minimum amount of activated carbon is required it adsorption equilibrium is achieved in the 
final state, so that the adsorbent holds as much CC1* as it can. The strategy will be to determine 

L n from the ideal gas equation of state. 

2 . >\j from the specified initial relative saturation. 
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3. pea, (the final partial pressure ol CCU) - 0.001 f. 

4 . Xco^ (the mass ratio of adsorbed CCI 4 to carbon at equilibrium) from the Langmuir isotherm 
(Equation 6.7-2). 

5. The mass of CCL adsorbed (m^,) as the difference between the mass initially present in the 
gas (- yxJtMea.) and the mass present at the end (— O.OOlnMcci,). 

6. The mass of carbon from XJa, and m„»(mc - m«aXco,). 

(LOO atm)(50.0 L) 

Ideal Gas Equation of Slate 


PV 

Hr 


008206 Si <307K > 


- 1.98 mol 


Initial Relatlte Saturation = OJOO 


From the Antoine equation (Table B.4). the vapor pressure of carbon tetrachloride at 34”C is 
p'ca* - 169 mm Hg. Consequently. 

*^3 ' ' ■ ' 0 0667 CCUm °' 

Langmuir Isotherm 

The final partial pressure of carbon tetrachloride is 

pea, - y\)P - 0.001(760 mm Hg) - 0.760 mm Hg 

From Equation 6.7-2. 

v . oKlpco, 

Xcxu " i + Axpco. 

a = 0794 S C<VgC 
K L = 0.096 (mm Hg)' 1 
l^ca, = 0.760 mm llg 
g CCL ads 
*<-• 


Xca, - 0.0540 


Mass of CCL Adsorbed 


0.0667 mol CCL 

1.98 mol 

mol 



\ 

- 20.0 g CO, adsorbed 

Mass of Carbon Required 


0.001 mol CCL 

1.98 mol 

mol 



154 g CCL 
mol CCL 


me 


370 g carbon 


20.0 g CCL ads 
u.0540 g CCL ads/g C 

More activated carbon than this would be put into the container, for several reasons. First, since 
the rate of adsorption approaches zero as the adsorbent approaches saturation, it would take an 
infinite amount of time for the mole fraction of CCL in the gas phase to reach 0.001. If more carbon 
is present, the target mole fraction would be reached in a finite amount of time (before the carbon 
becomes saturated). Second, the Langmuir isotherm is an approximate correlation with parameters 
obtained by fitting scattered experimental data, and so the estimated adsorption capacity of the 
adsorbent (X*) could be too high. Third, we have assumed that nothing but CCL is adsorbed on the 
carbon. If any oxygen, nitrogen, or other species that may be present in the gas is adsorbed, it could 
lower the amount of carbon tetrachloride adsorbed. 


In this section we have assumed that the adsorption isotherm of an adsorbate is unaffected 
by the presence of constituents other than the adsorbate in the fluid mixture. If such ideality 
is assumed for the Langmuir isotherm developed in the previous example, you could use the 
derived expression for any gaseous system containing carbon tetrachloride and the same ac- 
tivated carbon. In reality, however, the presence of other solutes that have an affinity for the 
carbon surface alters the CCI 4 equilibrium behavior. An accurate system representation would 
require data or models for the complete multicomponent mixture. 
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TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers p. 659) 


L What is the difference between adsorption and absorption? 

2. What is the difference between an adsorbate and an adsorbent? 

3. Why is it possible to use cither molar concentration or partial pressure as the independent 
variable in the Langmuir isotherm without changing the form of the expression? 

4. An air-purifying respirator' 1 — often incorrectly called a gas mask — is a device that allows 
its wearer to breathe in an environment that contains low levels of a toxic substance. He 
inspired air passes through a filter containing an adsorbent such as activated carbon. Give 
a brief explanation of how the device works. How would using a nonactivated carbon 
affect the performance of the respirator? 


6.8 SUMMARY 

Two phases in contact with each other arc said to be in equilibrium when the temperature, pres- 
sure. composition, and all other variables that characterize each phase do not change with time. 
Many chemical process operations — particularly separation processes such as distillation, ab- 
sorption. crystallization, liquid extraction, and adsorption — work by distributing mixture com- 
ponents between two phases and then separating the phases An essential step in analyzing such 
processes is determining how the feed mixture components distribute themselves between the 
two phases at equilibrium. This chapter summarizes common procedures for making this de- 
termination. 

• The phase diagram of a pure species is a plot of pressure versus temperature that shows 
regions where the species exists as a solid, a liquid, or a gas; curves that bound these regions 
where pairs of phases can coexist in equilibrium; and a point (the triple point) where all three 
phases can coexist. 

• The temperature coordinate of a point on the vapor-liquid equilibrium curve (the curve sep- 
arating the liquid and vapor regions on a phase diagram) is the boiling point of the species at 
the corresponding pressure, and the pressure coordinate is the vapor pressure of the species 
at the corresponding temperature. The normal boiling point is the boiling point at P - 1 
atm. Normal boiling points (and normal melting points) of selected species can be found 
in Table B.l. Vapor pressures at specified temperatures can be estimated using the Antoine 
equation (Table B.4). the Cox chart (Figure 6.1-4). and Table B3 for water. 

• The vapor pressure of a species is a measure of its volatility, or tendency to vaporize. Heat- 
ing a liquid mixture tends to form a vapor enriched in more volatile components (those with 
higher vapor pressures) and to leave the residual liquid enriched in components with lower 
volatility. The separation process distillation is based on this principle. Similarly, if a gas mix- 
ture contains one or more components with relatively low volatilities, cooling the mixture in 
a condensation operation can be used to recover a liquid enriched in these components. 

• The Gibbs phase rule gives the degrees of freedom of a multiphase system in equilibrium, or 
the number of intensive (size-independent) system variables that must be specified before 
the others can be determined. 

• For a gas at temperature T and pressure P containing a single condensable vapor A with 
mole fraction >a and vapor pressure p\(T). Raoult’s law \y\P - /'a(T)) provides the basis 
for a number of definitions. If Raoult's law is satisfied, the vapor is saturated (or equivalently, 
the gas is saturated with A); if y A P < pj k (7), the vapor is superheated. If A is saturated and 
cither the temperature is decreased or the pressure is increased. A will begin to condense. If 
liquid A is in contact with a gas phase and the system is at equilibrium, the A vapor in the 
gas must be saturated. 

• If a gas containing a single superheated vapor A is cooled at constant pressure, the tempera- 
ture at which the vapor becomes saturated is the dew point of the gas. Hie dew point may be 
determined from Raoult’s law. y A P - p‘ A (T, jp). The degrees of superheat is the difference 



'For a con cue discussion of both air purifying and atmosphere -supplying respirators, ice N. I. Six and R. I. Lewis. 
Sr.. Hazardous Chemicals Dak Reference. Van Nostrand Reinbold. New York. 1987. pp. 22-42. 
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between the actual temperature and the dew point of the gas. The relative saturation of 
the gas (or relative humidity for an air-water system) is the ratio of the partial pressure 
of the vapor to the vapor pressure at the system temperature, expressed as a percentage: 
[y\Pf p\(T)\ x 100%. If you arc given the temperature, pressure, and either the dew point, 
the degrees of superheat the relative saturation, or a related quantity (molal or absolute 
or percentage saturation), you can use Raoult's law to calculate the mole fraction of A in 
the gas. 

If pure liquid A is placed in an open container at pressure P and a temperature for which 
p\(T) < P and p' A (T) > pa. the liquid evaporates: molecules of A transfer from the liquid 
surface to the surrounding gas. If the container is heated to a temperature such that p'a(T) “ 
P. the liquid boBs: vapor bubbles form at the heated surface and rise through the liquid into 
the surrounding gas. The liquid temperature remains constant as boiling continues. 

If the volatile components of a liquid mixture arc all structurally similar compounds (c.g.. 
all paraffins), the general form of Raoult's law may be a good approximation for all species: 
y,P — »iP‘(T), where i, and y, arc the mole fractions of species I in the liquid and gas phases, 
respectively. If the liquid is nearly pure A (* A “1). Raoult's law might apply only to species A. 
In the separation process absorption, a gas mixture contacts a liquid solvent and one or more 
mixture components dissolve in the solvent. If a liquid solution contains only small amounts 
of a dissolved solute. A (i A “ 0). Henry's law may apply to A : y A P — x A H A (T). where H A 
is the Henry’s law constant. 

An ideal liquid solution is one for which all volatile components arc distributed between 
liquid and gas phases at equilibrium according to either Raoult’s law or Henry’s law. 

The bubble-point temperature of a liquid mixture is the temperature at which the first va- 
por bubble forms if the mixture is heated at constant pressure. Contrary to what many stu- 
dents mistakenly assume, the bubble point is not the boiling temperature of the most volatile 
species in the liquid; it is always higher than this temperature for an ideal liquid solution. The 
dew-point temperature of a vapor mixture is the temperature at which the first liquid droplet 
forms if the mixture is cooled at constant pressure. If Raoult’s law applies to all species, ci- 
ther of these temperatures can be determined by trial and error using Equation 6.4-4 (for 
the bubble point) or Equation 6.4-7 (for the dew point). 

If a liquid mixture is heated above its bubble point, the vapor generated is rich in the more 
volatile mixture components. As vaporization continues, the system temperature steadily 
increases (unlike the case for a single-component system, in which T remains constant). 
Similarly, if a vapor mixture is cooled below its dew point, the liquid that condenses is rich 
in the less volatile components and the temperature progressively dccxcascs. 

The solubility of a solid (the solute) in a liquid (the solvent) is the maximum amount of that 
solute that can dissolve in a specified amount of the liquid at equilibrium. A solution that 
contains all the dissolved solute it can hold is saturated with that solute. If additional solute 
is added, it will not dissolve unless the temperature is changed in a way that increases the 
solubility. 

In the separation process crystallization, a solution of a solute is cooled below its saturation 
temperature, causing solid crystals of solute to form; alternatively, solvent may be evaporated 
to cause solute crystallization. For aqueous solutions of some solutes in certain temperature 
ranges the crystals that form arc hydrated salts, containing water of hydration molecules 
bonded to solute molecules in specific ratios. For example, if magnesium sulfate crystallizes 
at a temperature above 100°C the crystals contain anhydrous (water-free) MgSO s . while if 
the crystallization takes place between 48°C and 67°C. the crystals consist of MgS0 4 -6H 2 0 
(magnesium sulfate hexahydrate). 

Provided that the solute in a solution is nonvolatile and docs not react with the solvent, the 
vapor pressure of the solution at a given temperature is lower than that of the pure solvent, 
the boiling point at a given pressure is higher, and the freezing point at a given pressure is 
lower. Vapor pressure lowering, boiling point elevation, and freezing point depression arc 
examples of colligative solution properties; formulas for them arc given in Section 6.5c. 
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• Liquid extraction is a separation process in which a liquid feed solution is combined with a 
second solvent that is immiscible or nearly immiscible with the feed solvent, causing some 
(and ideally most) of the solute to transfer to the phase containing the second solvent The 
distribution coefficient is the ratio of the solute mass fractions in the two phases at equilib- 
rium. Its value determines how much solvent must be added to the feed solution to achieve 
a specified solute transfer. When the two solvents arc partially miscible, a triangular phase 
diagram like that in Figure 6.6-1 simplifies balance calculations on extraction processes. 

• Adsorption is a process in which a species in a fluid (liquid or gas) mixture adheres to the 
surface of a solid with which the fluid is in contact. (This process should not be confused with 
absorption, in which a component of a gas mixture dissolves in a liquid solvent.) The solid is 
the adsorbent, and the species that adheres to the surface is the adsorbate. Good adsorbents 
such as activated carbon have extremely high specific surface areas (m J surfacc/g solid), en- 
abling small quantities of adsorbent to remove large quantities of adsorbate from fluid mix- 
tures. An adsorption isotherm is a plot or equation that relates the equilibrium amount of 
an adsorbate held by a given mass of adsorbent to the adsorbate partial pressure or concen- 
tration in the surrounding gas at a specified temperature. 

• Material balance calculations on separation processes follow the same procedures used in 
Chapters 4 and 5. If the product streams leaving a unit include two phases in equilibrium, an 
equilibrium relationship for each species distributed between the phases should be counted 
in the dcgree-of-frccdom analysis and included in the calculations. If a species is distributed 
between gas and liquid phases (as in distillation, absorption, and condensation), use tabu- 
lated vapor-liquid equilibrium data. Raoult’s law. or Henry's law. If a solid solute is in equilib- 
rium with a liquid solution, use tabulated solubility data. If a solute is distributed between two 
immiscible liquid phases, use a tabulated distribution coefficient or equilibrium data. If an 

tutorial iM adsorbate is distributed between a solid surface and a gas phase, use an adsorption isotherm. 
Quanta** with 

lirtimiato FwOiuV — - Note: This would be a good time to work through Interactive Tutorial * 4 . 

PROBLEMS Unless otherwise instructed, use physical property data in this text when solving these problems. 

6.L Ten mL of pure liquid water in a cylinder with a movable piston is heated at a constant pressure 
of 1 atm from an initial temperature of 80° C. The temperature of the system is monitored, and the 
following behavior is observed: 


2 


(a) What is happening in steps AB. BC. and CD? What is the temperature corresponding to the 
horizontal portion of the curve? 

(b> Estimate the volume occupied by the water at points B and C (Assume the vapor follows the 
ideal gas equation of state.) 

A quantity of liquid chloroform is placed in an open, transparent, three-liter flask and boiled long 
enough to purge all air from the vapor space. The flask is then sealed and allowed to equilibrate at 
3CPC. at which temperature chloroform has a vapor pressure of 243 mm Hg. Visual inspection shows 
10 mL of liquid chloroform present. 

(a) What is the pressure in the flask at equilibrium? Explain your reasoning. 

(b> What is the total mass (grams) of chloroform in the flask? What fraction is in the vapor phase 
at equilibrium? 

Ethyl acetate has a vapor pressure of 1183 mm Hg at 29.5’C and a normal boiling point of 77.0'G 
Estimate the vapor pressure at 45° C using (a) the Antoine equation and constants from Table B.4: 

(b) the Clausius-Clapeyron equation and the two given data points; and (c) linear interpolation 
between the two given points. Taking the first estimate to be correct, calculate the percentage error 
associated with the second and third estimates. 


63 . 








tulra:Ur 
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6.4. The vapor pressure of ethylene glycol at several temperatures is given below. 


TCQ 

79.7 

105.8 

120.0 

141.8 

178.5 

197.3 

p '( mm Hg) 

El 

20.0 

40.0 

100.0 

400.0 

760.0 


Use a semilog plot based on the Clausius-Clapeyron equation to derive an equation for p'(mm Hg) 
as a function of T(°G- From the plot, estimate the heat of vaporization of ethylene glycol in kJ/mol. 
(Remember to use absolute temperatures in the Clausius-Clapeyron equation.) 

•6.5. You are given vapor pressure data in the form of [ T |'C). p’ (mm Hg)) pairs. Construct a spreadsheet 
or write a computer program to perform the following tasks: 

(a) Read in T,. p\. 7i . p\ Tu. p’„. 

«b) Fit the Clausius-Clapeyron equation to the data using the method of least squares (Appendix 
A.l) or a fitting routine embedded in the spreadsheet. In completing this task you should find 
the values of a and b in the formula y - ax * b . where y - In p' and i * l/(f 1 273.2). Print 
out the values of a and b. 

Test your program by fitting the data for ethylene glycol given in Problem 6.4. Then use your formula 
to estimate the vapor pressures of this substance at 5CTC. SO'C. and llOC. and the boiling points at 
760 mm Hg and 2000 mm Hg. In which of the last two values would you have the least confidence? 
Explain your reasoning. 

6.6. The apparatus shown here is used to measure the vapor pressure of ethylene diamine. 



bun 

The system is loaded with pure ethylene diamine and the bath is adjusted to each of several 
known temperatures The following readings are taken on a day when the atmospheric pressure is 
758.9 mm Hg: 


T( c C) 

Mercury Level 

Right Arm (mm) 

Left Arm (mm) 

42.7 

138 

862 

58.9 

160 

840 

683 

182 

818 

77.9 

213 

787 

88.6 

262 

738 

983 

323 

677 

1053 

383 

617 
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(a) Calculate p‘ tot ethylene diamine at each temperatuie. 

(b) Use a semilog plot ot p~ vetsus l/T to estimate the notmal boiling point and the heat ot vapor- 
ization ot ethylene diamine. 

(e) Does the Clausius-Clapeyton equation appear to be justified tot ethylene diamine in the tem- 
perature range covered by the data? Explain. 

6.7. Estimate the vapor pressure ot acetone (mm Hg) at 5CTC (a) trom data in Perry's Chemical Engi- 
neers’ Handbook and the Clausius-Clapeyron equation, (b) trom the Cox chart (Figure 6.1-4). and 

(c) trom the Antoine equation using parameters trom Table B.4. 

6.8. The vapor pleasure o i an organic solvent is 50 mm Hg at 25" C and 200 nun Hg at 45* C. The solvent ts 
the only species in a closed flask at 35°C and is present in both liquid and vapor states. The volume 
ot gas above the liquid is 150 mL. Estimate the amount ot the solvent (mol) contained in the gas 
phase. 

6.9. Liquid methyl ethyl ketone (MEK) is introduced into a vessel containing air. The system tempera- 
ture is increased to 55® C. and the vessel contents reach equilibrium with some MEK remaining in 
the liquid state. The equilibrium pressure is 1200 mm Hg. 

(a) Use the Gibbs phase rule to determine how many degrees ot freedom exist tor the system at 
equilibrium. State the meaning of your result in your own words. 

(b> Mixtures ot MEK vapor and air that contain between 1.8 mole% MEK and 115 mole% MEK 
can ignite and burn explosively it exposed to a flame or spark. Determine whether or not the 
given vessel constitutes an explosion hazard. 

6.10. When a flammable liquid (such as gasoline or charcoal fighter fluid) ignites, it is not the liquid itself 
that burns: what actually happens is that the liquid vaporizes and the resulting air-vapor mixture 
bums. It the temperature is such that the percentage ot the vapor in the mixture is below a certain 
level (the loner flammable limit), the liquid will not ignite if exposed to a spark or other ignition 
source. A match may burn in the mixture, but the flame will not spread. 

(a) The flash point of a liquid is the lowest temperature at which the liquid vaporizes sufficiently to 
torm an igmtablc mixture with air. For example, the flash point ot octane at 1 atm is 13'C (55°F). 
which means that dropping a match into an open container ot octane is likely to start a fire on a 
warm summer day but not on a cold winter day. (Please do not try it!) 

Suppose you are keeping two solvents m your laboratory — one with a flash point ot 15'C 
and the other with a flash point of 75°C How do these solvents dilter from the standpoint of 
safety? How might you treat them differently? 

(b> The lower flammable limit (LFL) of methanol m air is 6.0 mole%. Calculate the temperature at 
which the equilibrium percentage of methanol vapor in a saturated methanol-air mixture would 
equal the LFE. (This temperature is a rough estimate of the flash point.) 

(e) Suppose an open container of methanol is kept at a temperature below the temperature calcu- 
lated in part (b). Why would it still be unsafe to expose the container to a flame? 

6.1L A gas mixture contains 10.0 molc% HjO(v) and 90.0 mole% Nj. The gas temperature and absolute 
pressure at the start of each of the three parts of this problem are 50*C and 500 mm Hg Ideal gas 
behavior may be assumed m every part of this problem. 

(a) If some of the gas mixture is put in a cylinder and slowly cooled at constant pressure, at what 
temperature would the first drop of liquid form? 

(b> If a 30.0-fiter flask is filled with some of the gas mixture and sealed and the water vapor in the 
flask is completely condensed, what volume (cm 1 ) would be occupied by the liquid water? 

(e) If the gas mixture is stored in a rigid-walled cylinder and a low-pressure weather front moves 
in and the barometric (atmospheric) pressure drops, which of the following would change: (i) 
the gas density, (ii) the absolute pressure of the gas. (ill) the partial pressure of water in the gas. 
(iv) the gauge pressure of the gas. (v) the mole fraction of water m the gas. (vi) the dew-point 
temperatuie of the mixture? 

6.12. Pure chlorobenzene is contained m a flask attached to an open-end mercury manometer. When the 
flask contents arc at 58.3°C. the height of the mercury in the arm of the manometer connected to the 
flask is 747 mm and that in the arm open to the atmosphere is 52 mm. At 1 10’C. the mercury level 
is 577 mm in the arm connected to the flask and 222 mm in the other arm. Atmospheric pressure is 
755 mm Hg. 

(a) Extrapolate the data using the Clausius-Clapeyron equation to estimate the vapor pressure of 
chlorobenzene at 130°C 
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(b) Air saturated with chlorobenzene at 130°C and 101 3 kPa is cooled to W"C at constant pres- 
sure. Estimate the percentage ol the chlorobenzene originally in the vapor that condenses. (See 
Example 6.3-2) 

(c) Summarrze the assumptions you made in doing the calculation ol part (b). 

6.13. The latest weather report includes the following statement: "The temperature is 78T. barometric 
pressure is 29.9 inches, and the relative humidity is 87%." From this information, estimate the mole 
fraction ol water in the air and the dew point ( : F). inolal humidity, absolute humidity, and percentage 
humidity ol the air. 

6.14. It has been suggested that Atlanta-Fulton County Stadium earned the nickname "The Launching 
Pad" because baseballs carried farther than normal in the region’s hot. humid atmosphere. With this 
suggestion in mind, examine the effect ol temperature and humidity on the buoyant force exerted 
on a baseball by calculating the density (g/L) ol air at the following conditions and a pressure of 1 
atm: 


Condition 

Temperature (T) 

Relative Humidity 

I 

70 

50% 

□ 

70 

80% 

□I 

90 

80% 



Wortbook 


Explain why your results make sense. Then argue for or against the suggestion in the first sentence. 

6.15. Air at 50% relative humidity is cooled isobarically at 1 atm absolute from 90°C to 2TC 

(a) Estimate the dew point and degrees of superheat of the air at 90’C 

<b) How much water condenses (mol) per cubic meter of feed gas? (Sec Example 6.3-2.) 

(e) Suppose a sample of the 90° C air is put in a closed variable-volume chamber containing a mirror 
and the pressure is raised at constant temperature until a mist forms on the mirror. At what 
pressure (atm) would the mist form? (Assume ideal gas behavior.) 

6.16. In a device to produce potable water, humid air at 90°F. 29.7 in Hg. and 95% relative humidity is 
cooled to 40-‘F at constant pressure. What volumetric flow rate of air into the cooler (ft’/min) is 
required to provide 10.0 gal/min of condensed water? 

6.17. Air containing 20.0 mole% water vapor at an initial pressure of 1 atm absolute is cooled in a 
1 -liter scaled vessel from 200’C to 15°C 

(a) What is the pressure in the vessel at the end of the process? ( Him . The partial pressure of air in 
the system can be determined from the expression p„ — n m RT/ V and P - p„ + ph,o- You 
may neglect the volume of the liquid water condensed, but you must show that condensation 
occurs.) 

(b> What is the mole fraction of water in the gas phase at the end of the process? 

(e) How much water (grams) condenses? 

6.18. Air at 9CTC and 1.00 atm (absolute) contains 10.0 mole% water. A continuous stream of this air 
enters a compressor-condenser, in which the temperature is lowered to 15.6°C and the pressure is 
raised to 3.00 atm. The air leaving the condenser is then heated tsobancally to 100°C. Calculate the 
fraction of water that is condensed from the air. the relative humiditv of the air at lOO’C. and the 
ratio m’ outlet air at lOCfGin’ feed air at 90'C 

6.19. Dry air is bubbled through 25.0 liters of water at a rate of 15.0 liters (STP>inin. The air leaving 
the liquid is saturated with water at 25'C and 13 atm. How long will it take for all of the water to 
vaporize? 

620. A storage tank for liquid n-octanc has a diameter of 30 ft and a height of 20 ft. During a typical 
24- h period the level of liquid octane falls from 18 ft to 8 ft. after which fresh octane is pumped into 
the tank to return the level to 18 ft. As the level in the tank falls, nitrogen is fed into the free space 
to maintain the pressure at 16 psia; when the tank is being refilled, the pressure is maintained at 
16 psia by discharging gas from the vapor space to the environment. The nitrogen in the tank may 
be considered saturated with octane vapor at all times. The average tank temperature is 90° F. 

(a) What is the daily rate, in gallons and lb m . at which octane is used? 

(b) What is the variation in absolute pressure at the bottom of the tank in inches of mercury? 

(c) How much octane is lost to the environment during a 24-h period? 

(d) Why is nitrogen used in the vapor space of the tank when air would be cheaper? 
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6JL A 1000-galkm tank currently contains 100.0 gallons ol liquid toluene and a gas saturated with toluene 
vapor at 8S'F and 1 atm. 

(a) What quantity ot toluene (lb*) will enter the atmosphere when the tank is filled and the gas 
displaced? 

(b) Suppose that 90% ol the displaced toluene is to be recovered by compressing the displaced gas 
to a total pressure ol 5 atm and then cooling it isobarically to a temperature rfF). Calculate T . 

6.22. A gas mixture containing 85.0 mole % Nj and the balance n-hexane flows through a pipe at a rate ol 
100.0 m’/h. The pressure is 2.00 atm absolute and the temperature is 100°C. 

(a) What is the molar flow rate ol the gas in kmobh? 

(b) Is the gas saturated? 11 not. to what temperature CC( would it have to be cooled at constant 
pressure in order to begin condensing hexane? 

(c) To what temperature ("C) would the gas have to be cooled at constant pressure in order to 
condense 80% ot the hexane? 

Solid) soaked with liquid hexane are dried by being contacted with nitrogen at an elevated temper- 
ature. The gas stream leaving the dryer is at 8CPC. 1 atm absolute, and 50% relative saturation. 

(a) One ol several possibilities tor recovering the hexane bom the gas is to send the stream to a 
cooling condenser. The gas stream leaving the condenser would contain 5.00 mole% hexane, 
and hexane condensate would be recovered at a rate ot 1.50 kmol/min. The condenser would be 
operated at a pressure ol 1 atm absolute. 



Civ KltOi 1.5 krol C,H.,(Mnln 




Calculate the temperature to which the gas must be cooled and the required flow rate ol tresh 
nitrogen to the dryer in standard cubic meters per minute (SCMM). 

(b) In an alternative arrangement, the gas leaving the dryer would be compressed to 10.0 atm 
and the temperature would simultaneously be increased so that the relative saturation remains 
at 50%. The gas then would be cooled at constant pressure to produce a stream containing 
5.00 mole% hexane. Calculate the final gas temperature and the ratio ol volumetric flow rates 
ot the gas streams leaving and entering the condenser. State any assumptions you make. 

(e) What would you need to know to determine which ot processes (a) and (b) is more cost- 
eHective? 

6J4. A 20.000-liter storage tank was taken out ol service to repair and reattach a leed line damaged in a 
collision with a tanker. The tank was drained and then opened several days later tor a welder to enter 
and pertorm the required work. No one realized, however, that 15 liters ol liquid nonane (C*Ha) 
remained in a collection sump at the bottom ol the tank alter the draining had been completed. 

(a) Nonane has a lower explosion limit ot 0.80 molc% and an upper explosion limit ot 2.9 mole% ? 
(Le.. nonane-air mixtures at 1 atm can explode when exposed to a spark or flame it the nonane 
mole traction is between the two given values). Assume any liquid nonane that evaporates 
spreads uniformly throughout the tank. Is it possible tor the average gas-phase composition in 
the tank to be within the explosion limits at any time? Even when the average composition falls 
outside those limits, why is an explosion still a possibility? ( Hint Think about that assumption.) 

(b) Nonane has a vapor pressure of 5.00 mm Hg at 25.8'C and 40.0 nun Hg at 66.0’C. Use the 
Clausius-Ctapcyron equation (6.1-3) to derive an expression tor p'(T). Then calculate the tem- 
perature at which the system would have to equilibrate in order lor the gas in the tank to be at 
the lower explosion limit. 

(e> Fortunately, a safety inspector examined the system before the welder began work and unme- 
diately canceled the work order. The welder was cited and fined for violating established safety 


'N L Sax and R. I Lewis, Hazardous CAemicaJs Desk Reference, Van NosUand Reinhold. New York. 1967. 
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procedures One requirement was lor Ihe tank to be purged thoroughly with steam alter being 
drained. What is the purpose ot this requirement? (Why purge, and why with steam rather than 
air?) What other precautions should be taken to be sure that the welder is in no danger? 

6.25. An adult takes roughly 12 breaths each minute, inhaling appioximatcly 500 mL with each breath. 
Oxygen and carbon dioxide are exchanged in the lungs. The amount of nitrogen exhaled equals 
the amount inhaled, and the mole traction ol nitrogen in the exhaled air is 0.75. The exhaled air is 
saturated with water vapor at body temperature. 37°G Estimate the increase in the rate ol water 
loss (gi'dav) when a person breathing air at 23°C and a relative humidity of 50% enters an airplane 
in which the temperatuie is also 23"C but the relative humidity is 10%. 

6 26. Recovering and reusing organic solvents (rather than discharging the solvents in waste streams) is an 
important part ol the operation ol most chemical plants. The magnitude ol these recovery efforts can 
be staggering: in recent years the Eastman Chemical Company used 3.6 billion pounds ol solvents 
and recovered 3.5 billion pounds (97%). Eastman’s installation ol a J26 million acetone-recovery 
system reduced acetone emissions by 50% in the division that had been responsible lor most ol these 
emissions.' 

In an acetone-recovery process, a gas stream containing 20.0 molc% acetone and the remainder 
nitrogen leaves a chemical plant at 9CPC and 1 atm. The stream is cooled at constant pressure in 
a condenser, enabling some ol the acetone vapor to be recovered as a liquid. The nitrogen and 
uncondenscd acetone are discharged to the atmosphere. 

(a) Give two major benefits ol recovering the acetone. 

<b> Ttoo cooling fluids arc available— cooling-tower water at 20'C and a refrigerant at -35'C 
For each fluid, calculate the percentage acetone recovery [(mol acetone condensedi’mol ace- 
tone fed to condenser) X 100%]. assuming that the condenser temperature equals the coolant 
temperature. 

(c) What more would you need to know to decide which coolant to use? 

(d) In a real system, the condenser temperature could never be as low as the initial cooling fluid 
temperature. Why not? ( Hint In a condenser, heat is transferred Irom the process fluid to the 
cooling fluid.) Explain how this fact would affect the percentage solvent recovery. 

6.27. On a hot summer day the temperature is 35'C. barometric pressure is 103 kPa. and the relative 
humidity is 90%. An air conditioner draws in outside air. cods it to 20*0 and delivers it at a rate of 
12.500 LA. Calculate the rate ol moisture condensation (kgh) and the volumetric flow rate ot the 
air drawn from the outside. 

6J8. An an conditioner is designed to bring 10.000 ft’/min ol outside air (90*F. 298 in Hg. 88% relative hu- 
midity) to 40°F. thereby coodcnsing a portion of the water vapor, and then to reheat the air. releasing 
it into a room at 65’ F. Calculate the rate of condensation (gallons H.O/min) and the volumetric flow 
rate ol the air delivered to the room. (Suggestion: On the flowchart, treat the cooling-condensation 
and the reheating as separate process steps.) 

6.29. The air in a building is to be maintained at 25°C and 55% relative humidity by passing outside air 
through a water spray. The air enters the spray chamber at 32’C and 70% relative humidity, leaves 
the chamber cooled and saturated with water vapor, and is then reheated to 25’ C. Estimate the 
temperature of the air leaving the spray chamber and the water (kg) added to or removed Irom 
(spccily which) each kilogram ol dry’ air processed. 

6.38. A hygrometer is used to measure the moisture content ol humid air. Calibration ot the instrument 
leads to a straight line on a semilog plot of >•, the mole fraction of water in air (logarithmic scale), 
versus H. the instrument reading (linear scale). 

Room air is charged into the hygrometer sample chamber on a day when the temperature is 
22* C. barometric pressure is 1.00 atm. and the relative humidity is 40%. The resulting meter reading 
is H 5.0. A second measurement is then made by heating water to SO'C in a sealed flask containing 
air. The system is allowed to equilibrate at a pressure of 839 mm Hg with liquid still present in the 
flask, and a sample of the air above the liquid is withdrawn and injected into the sample chamber 
(which is heated to prevent condensation). The meter readrng in this case is H - 48. 


‘A Pollution Prevcntxm Report from the Chemical Manufacturers Association. A Chemical Industry Progress 
Report (1988-1992). Responsible Care— A Public Commitment 
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ccnciusstr 


(a) Determine the expression lot y as a function of H. 

(b) Suppose you wish to condition ait at 35°C and 1 atm to produce ait at 22'C. 1 atm. and 40% 
relative humidity. Hie air conditioner first cools the air. condensing the necessary amount of 
water, and then reheats the remaining air to 22° C. A sample of the outside air is injected into the 
hygrometer chamber, and the resulting reading is H - 30. Calculate the temperature to which 
the air must be cooled before it is reheated and determine the amount of water condensed in 
Icg/m’ of delivered conditioned air. 

■6JL Recovery of a solvent vapor from a gas stream by condensation can be achieved by cooling the gas. 
by compressing it. or by a combination of these operations. The greater the compression, the less 
cooling is needed. 

(a) A gas mixture at a pressure Pa and temperature To is the feed to a recovery process. A single 
condensable vapor and several noncondensable gases arc present in the mixture, giving the feed 
a dew point of r*. A fraction / of the vapor is to be condensed. The vapor pressure p’fT) of 
the condensable component may be expressed as a function of temperature with the Antoine 
equation. For a gas feed rate of draw and label a flowchart. Then derive the following rela- 
tionship for the final condenser pressure in terms of the final temperature T, and the specified 
feed conditions and fractional solvent recovery: 

„ _ /’•(T,)[l - fp-(T*)/Po] 

' (WJWlmJ/lo 


(b> The cost of refrigeration equipment and the compressor can be estimated using the empirical 
formulas’* 

C l<fi (S.'kmol feed gas) - 2000 + 27 (AT)* 

C^J/kmol feed gas) - 4500 + 5.58<A/) 


where A TfC) ■ 7 - To and A /’(mm Hg) — /’i - Po. Your task is to prepare a spread- 
sheet to estimate the operating cost of a process in which ethylbenzene is recovered from an 
ethylbenzene-nitrogen gas mixture. The spreadsheet should have the following form: 


Condensation of ethylbenzene from nitrogen 












Antoine constants for ethylbenzene 






m 

6.95719 












1424.26 











m 

213.206 











Run 

T* 

Po 

To, 

/ 

7 


/-(TV) 

r, 

c«, 

C-f 














■1 

50 

765 

40 

0.95 

45 

21.493 

27.62 

19137 

2675 

107013 


2 

50 

765 

40 

0.95 

40 







3 

50 

765 

40 

0.95 

35 







B 

50 

765 

40 

0.95 

45 








Enter the values in the first six columns of the first row of the 12-column table (1. 50 45) 

and enter formulas in the next six columns (including C„„ — C* iefc 4- C— [ ). 


•Computer problem. 

The ic formulas are fictitious. Real cost -estimation formulas can be found in a number of texts including M. S 
Peters and 1C D. Timmcrhaus. Plant Design and Economies for Chemical Engineers. 4th Edition. McGraw-Hill. 
New York. 1991: W. D. Scider. J. D. Seader. and D. R. lewin. Process Dessjn Principles. John Wiley 4c Sons. New 
York. 1999: and G. D. Ulrich. A Guide O Chemical Engineering Process Design and Economics. John Wiley 4c 
Sons. New York. 1984. 
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6.36. 


The row shown above for Run 1 contains results lor a feed gas at 5CTC and 765 ram Hg 
with a dew point of 4(TC. Irom which 95% of the ethylbenzene a to be recovered by cooling the 
mixture to 45’C. The output shows that the mixture must be compressed to 19.137 mm Hg to 
achieve the desired recovery, and that the costs ol relrigeration and compression and the total 
cost (Stanol teed gas) are. respectively. S2675. $107,013. and S109.688. 

When you have constructed the spreadsheet and duplicated the results just described lor 
Run 1. (i) copy that row into the next three rows and change the values in the first six columns to 
duplicate those shown above: (ii) let Runs 2 and 3 stand; and (iii) in Run 4. vary the value ol 7i 
to find the most coat-eHective final temperature and pressure lor the given lee d conditions and 
fractional recovery, noting what happens to Pi. C„ t. C om . and C„ , as you carry out your 
search. 

<c> Use the results lor Runs 1-3 to deduce the effect ol lowering the final temperature on the pres- 
sure required to achieve a specified fractional recovery ol ethylbenzene. Explain why this result 
makes sense. 

<d> Summarize the effect ol T t on the refrigeration and compression costs and explain why the total 
cost has a minimum. 

A gas stream containing 40.0 mole% hydrogen. 35.0% carbon monoxide. 20.0% carbon dioxide, and 
5.0% methane is cooled from 1000*0 to ICC at a constant absolute pressure ol 35.0 atm. Gas enters 
the cooler at 120 m’/min and upon leaving the cooler is led to an absorber, where it is contacted 
with refrigerated liquid methanol. The methanol is led to the absorber at a molar flow rate 1.2 times 
that ol the inlet gas and absorbs essentially all ol the CO?. 98% ol the methane, and none o I the 
other components of the leed gas. The gas leaving the absorber, which is saturated with methanol at 
-12°G is led to a cross-country pipeline. 

(a) Calculate the volumetric flow rate ol methanol entering the absorber (m’/min) and the molar 
flow rate ol methanol in the gas leaving the absorber. Do nor assume ideal gas behavior when 
doing PVT caleulalions. 

<b> What is a possible intended use ol the product gas? Why is it desirable to remove the COj bom 
the gas pnor to leeding it to the pipeline? 

A hot-air dryer is used to reduce the moisture content of 1500 kg' nun ol wet wood pulp from 
0.75 kg HjOkg dry pulp to 0.15 wt% H,0. Air is drawn from the atmosphere at 28’C. 760 mm 
Hg. and 50% relative humidity, sent through a blower-heater, and then led to the dryer. TTie air 
leaves the dryer at 80"C and 10 mm Hg (gauge). A sample ol the exit air is drawn into a chamber 
containing a mirror and cooled slowly, keeping the gauge pressure at 10 mm Hg A mist is observed 
to torm on the mirror at a temperature ol 40.0'C. Calculate the mass ol water removed from the 
pulp (kg/min) and the volumetric flow rate ol air entering the system (m’/min). 

Wet leather containing 61% water enters a continuous tunnel dryer and leaves at a rate ol 485 lb„fa 
containing 6.0% water. Dry air enters the dryer at 140°F and 1 atm. and the outlet air is at 130T and 
1 atm with a relative humidity of 50%. Calculate the rate at which wet leather enters the dryer and 
the volumetric flow rate of the inlet air (ft’/h). 

n-Hcxanc is used to extract oil Irom soybeans. The solid residue from the extraction unit, which 
contains 0.78 kg liquid hexane/kg dry solids, is contacted in a dryer with nitrogen that enters at 
85* C. The solids leave the dryer contaming 0.05 kg liquid hcxancAg dry solids, and the gas leaves 
the dryer at SO’C and 1.0 atm with a relative saturation ol 70%. The gas is then led to a condenser in 
which it is compressed to 5.0 atm and cooled to 28'C. enabling some ol the hexane to be recovered 
as condensate. 

(a) Calculate the fractional recovery ol hexane (kg condensed/kg led in wet solids). 

(b> A proposal has been made to split the gas stream leaving the condenser, combining 90% ol it 
with fresh makeup nitrogen, heating the combined stream to 85*C. and recycling the heated 
stream to the dryer inlet. What fraction ol the fresh nitrogen required in the process ol part (a) 
would be saved by introducing the recycle? What costs would be incurred by introducing the 
recycle? 

In the final stage ol the manufacturing process lor a solid organic product, the product is cleaned 
with liquid toluene and then dried in a process whose flowchart is shown on the next page." 


’Adapted from Professional Engineering Examination! VcL 1 (1965-1971). National Council ol Engineering 
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The wet product enters the dryer at a rate of 300 Ibn/h containing 0.200 lb„ toluene/1 ba dry 
solids. A stream of nitrogen at 200’F. 1.2 atm. and containmg a small amount ot toluene vapor also 
enters the dryer. (A higher temperature would cause the product to soften and degrade.) Heat is 
transferred in the dryer bom the gas to the wet solids, causing most ot the toluene to evaporate. The 
final product contains 0.020 Ib» toluene:lb Q dry solids. Gas leaves the dryer at 1S0T and 12 atm with 
a relative saturation ol 70% and passes through a water-cooled condenser. Gas and liquid streams 
leave the condenser in equilibrium at OT and 1 atm. The gas is reheated to 200 : F and reenters the 
dryer. 

(a) Briefly explain this process in your own words. In your explanation, indude the purposes ot the 
condenser and the nibogen reheater and a likely reason that nibogen rather than air is used 
as the recirculating gas. What do you suppose happens to the liquid toluene leaving the con- 
denser? 



CjH.ro 
SOT. 1 Km 



(b) Calculate the compositions (component mole tractions) ot the gas streams entering and leaving 
the dryer, the circulation rate ol dry nitrogen (Ib«/h(. and the volumetric flow rate ot gas entering 
the dryer (tt’fa). 

6J7. n-Hcxanc is burned with excess air. An analysis ol the product gas yields the following dry-basis 
molar composition: 6.9% COj, 2.1% CO. 0.265% QH U (+ G and Nj). The stack gas emerges at 
760 mm Hg. Calculate the percentage conversion ot hexane, the percentage excess air led to the 
burner, and the dew point ot the stack gas. taking water to be the only condensable species 

6J8. A fuel gas containing methane and ethane is burned with air in a furnace, producing a stack gas at 
300°C and 105 kPa (absolute). The stack gas contains COj at a partial pressure of 80 mm Hg and no 
CO. Oj. methane, or ethane. Calculate the mole fraction ot methane in the fuel and the dew-point 
temperature o I the stack gas 

6J9. A mixture ot propane and butane is burned with air. Partial analysis ot the stack gas produces the fol- 
lowing dry-basis volume percentages: 0.0527% C,H,. 0.0527% C*H IU . 1.48% CO. and 7.12% CO,. 
The stack gas is at an absolute pressure ot 780 mm Hg and the dew point of the gas is 46-5'C Cal- 
culate the molar composition ot the fuel. 

6.40. An important parameter in the design ot gas absorbers is the ratio ot the flow rate ot the teed liquid 
to that of the teed gas The lower the value ot this ratio, the lower the cost ot the solvent required 
to process a given quantity of gas but the taller the absorber must be to achieve a specified separa- 
tion. 

Propane is recovered trom a 7 mole% ptopane-93% nitrogen mixture by contacting the mixture 
with liquid n-decane. An insignificant amount ot decane is vaporized in the process and 98.5% of 
the propane entering the unit is absorbed. 
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(a) The highest possible propane mole fraction in the exiting liquid would be that in equilibrium with 
the propane mole traction in the entering gas (a condition requiring an infinitely tall column). 
Using the Cox chart (Figure 6.1-4) and Raoult’s law to relate the mole fractions of propane in 
the entering gas and exiting liquid, calculate the ratio {h Ll /h 0l ) corresponding to this limiting 
condition. 

(b) Suppose the actual feed ratio («,,/«<;.) is 12 times the value calculated in part (a) and the 
percentage of the entering propane absorbed is the same (98.5%). Calculate the mole fraction 
of propane in the exiting liquid. 

(e> What are the costs and benefits associated with increasing (n t ,/ h„ x ) from its minimum value [the 
value calculated in part (a)]? What would you have to know to determine the most cost-effective 
value of this ratio? 

641. A liquid stream consisting of 12.5 mole% n-butanc and the balance a heavy nonvolatile hydrocarbon 
is fed to the top of a stripping column, where it is contacted with an upward-flowing stream of nitro- 
gen. The residual liquid leases the bottom of the column containing all of the heavy hydrocarbon. 
5% of the butane entering the column, and a negligible amount of dissolved nitrogen. 


Cndurt £n 



(a) The highest possible butane mole fraction in the exiting gas would be that in equilibrium with 
the butane in the entering liquid (a condition that would require an infinitely tall column to 
achieve). Using Raoult's law to relate the mole fractions of butane in the entering liquid and 
exiting gas. calculate the molar feed stream ratio (mol gas fed/mol liquid fed) corresponding to 
this limiting condition. 
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(b) Suppose the actual mole traction ol butane in the exit gas is 80% of its theoretical maximum 
value and the percentage stripped (95%) is the same as in part (a). Calculate the ratio (mol gas 
fcd'mol liquid fed) for this case. 

<c> Increasing the nitrogen feed rate for a given liquid feed rate and butane recovery decreases the 
cost of the process in one way and increases it in another. Explain. What would you have to 
know to determine the most cost-effective value of the gavliquid feed ratio? 

M2. Nitric acid is used extensively for the production of inorganic and organic nitrates, for metal treat- 
ments of various kinds, and for photoengraving. It is produced by oxidizing ammonia to nitric oxide 
over a platinum-rhodium catalyst oxidizing the nitric oxide to nitrogen dioxide, and dissolving the 
NO. in water: 

4 NHj(g) 4- 5 O-(g) - 4 NO(g) 4 6 HjO(g) 

2NO(g)tO;(g) -2NOi(8) 

3 NO;(g) 4 HjO(l) - 2 HNOi(aq) 4 NO(g) 

A side reaction that lowers the product yield is the oxidation of ammonia to nitrogen and water 
vapor: 

4 NHj(g) 4 3 0;(g) - 2 N 2 (g) 4 6 H;0(g) 

Saturated ammonia vapor, produced by vaporizing pure liquid ammonia at 820 kPa absolute, 
is mixed with a stoichiometric quantity of air. and the combined stream enters a converter. Prior 
to being mixed with the ammonia, the air is compressed and passed through a preheater. It enters 
the compressor at 30°C and I atm with a relative humidity of 50%. and it exchanges heat in the 
preheater with the gases emerging from the converter. The quantity of oxygen in the feed is the 
amount theoretically required to convert all of the ammonia to HNO,. 

In the converter, the ammonia reacts completely, with 97% forming NO and the balance form- 
ing Nj. In the short tunc in which the reaction mixture is in the presence of the catalyst (less than 
0.001 s). a negligible amount of NO. is formed. The product gas is subjected to a series of cooling 
and hydration steps in which the NO is completely oxidized to NOj. which in turn combines with 
water (some of which is present in the product gas. the rest of which is added) to form a 55 wt% 
aqueous nitric acid solution. The NO formed in the latter reaction is reoxidized and the added N0 2 
is hydrated to form still more HNO,. The product gas from the process may be taken to contain only 
N; and Oj. A simplified flowchart of the process follows. 


air 


HH,r 8 > l 


•J CONVERTER 




JS 

| PREHEATER 

COOLING 

NO - 


HYDRATION 

02 


F 




HiOl£) m 




Wt, HNOjIaql 


HjOII 


(a) Taking a basis of 100 mol of ammonia fed to the process, calculate (i) the volume (m’) of the 
ammonia vapor and of the air fed to the process, using the compressibility factor equation of 
state for the ammonia calculation; (ii) the moles and molar composition of the gas leaving the 
converter; and (iii) the required feed of liquid water (m’) to the cooling and hydration step. 

(b) Scale up the results calculated in part (a) to a new basis of lOCti metric tons of 55% nitnc acid 
solution produced. 

M3. A dry gas containing 10X1% NH, by volume is contacted with water at 10”C and 1 atm in a single- 
stage bubble contactor. The effluent liquid and gas streams may be considered to be in equilibrium 
with each other. A small slip stream taken from the effluent liquid is fed to a continuous densitome- 
ter. which indicates that the liquid density is 0.9534 g/mL. 

(a) Using tabulated data from Perry's Chemical Engineers' Handbook (pp. 2-85. 2-87. and 2-99). 11 
estimate the percentage of the ammonia in the feed that is removed in the contactor. 


"R H. Perry and D. W. Green. Eds. Perry's Chemical Engineers' Handbook. 7th Edilion. McGraw-Hill. New 
York. 1997. 
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(b> Why is it important to maintain the slip stream and densitometer chamber at a known temper- 
ature at or below the temperature ol the contactor? 

6-44. Sulfur trioxide (SO,) dissolves in and reacts with water to toim an aqueous solution of sulfuric acid 
(H2SO4). The vapor in equilibrium with the solution contains both SO, and H-O. If enough SO, 
is added, all of the water reacts and the solution becomes pure H-SOj. If still more SO, is added, 
it dissolves to form a solution of SO, in H;SO. called oleum or fuming sulfuric add. The sapor in 
equilibrium with oleum is pure SO,. A 20% oleum by definition contains 20 kg of dissolved SO, 
and 80 kg of H>SO, per hundred kilograms of solution. Alternatively, the oleum composition can 
be expressed as % SO, by mass, with the constituents of the oleum considered to be SO, and H2O. 

(a) Prove that a 15.0% oleum contains 84.4% SO,. 

(b> Suppose a gas stream at 40’C and 1.2 atm containing 90 mole% SO, and 10% N, contacts 
a liquid stream of 98 wi% H.SO, (aq). producing 15% oleum at the tower outlet Tabulated 
equilibrium data indicate that the partial pressure of SO, in equilibrium with this oleum is 1.15 
mm Hg. Calculate (1) the mole fraction of SO, in the outlet gas if this gas is in equilibrium with 
the liquid product at 40-‘C and 1 atm. and (ii) the ratio (m' gas feed)/(kg liquid feed). 

6-45. State whether you would use Raoult’s law or Henry's law to perform vapor-liquid equilibrium cal- 
culations for each component in the following liquid mixtures: (a) water and dissolved nitrogen; 

(b) hexane, octane, and decane; and (c) club soda or any other carbonated beverage. 

6.46. A gas containing nitrogen, benzene, and toluene is in equilibrium with a 40 mole% benzene- 
60 mole% toluene liquid mixture at 100”C and 10 atm. Estimate the gas-phase composition (mole 
fractions) using Raoult’s law. 

6-47. Using Raoult's law or Henry's law for each substance (whichever one you think appropriate), cal- 
culate the pressure and gas-phase composition (mole fractions) in a system containing a liquid 
that is 0.3 molc% N2 and 99.7 mole% water in equilibrium with nitrogen gas and water vapor at 
80”C. 

6-48. The pressure in a vessel containing methane and water at 70”C is 10 atm. At the given temperature, 
the Henry's law constant for methane is 666 x 10 4 atm/mole fraction. Estimate the mole fraction of 
methane in the liquid. 

649. When air (-21 mole% 0 2 . 79 mole% Nj) a placed in contact with 1000 cm’ of liquid water at body 
temperature. 36.9” C. and 1 atm absolute, approximately 14.1 standard cubic centimeters [cm’(STP)] 
of gas arc absorbed in the water at equilibrium. Subsequent analysis of the liquid reveals that 33.4 
mok% of the dissolved gas is oxygen and the balance is nitrogen. 

(a) Estimate the Henry's law coefficients (atnv'molc fraction) of oxygen and nitrogen at 36.9”C 

(b) An adult absorbs approximately 0.4 g 0 2 /min in the blood flowing though the lungs. Assuming 
that blood behaves like water and that it enters the lungs free of oxygen, estimate the flow rate 
of blood into the lungs in L/min. 

(e> The actual flow rate of blood into the lungs is roughly 5 Limn. Identify’ the assumptions made in 
the calculation of part (b) that are likely causes of the discrepancy between the calculated and 
actual blood flows. 

6.50. The solubility coefficient of a gas may be defined as the number of cubic centimeters (STY) of the 
gas that dissolves in 1 cm* of a solvent under a partial pressure of 1 atm. The solubihtv coefficient of 
COj in water at 20’C is 0.0901 an’ C0 2 (STPycm’ H 2 0(I). 

(a) Calculate the Henry's law constant in atm'mole fraction for COj in H-O at 20’C from the given 
solubility coefficient. 

(b) How many grams of CQ can be dissolved in a 12-oz bottle of soda at 20”C if the gas above the 
soda is pure C0 2 at a gauge pressure of 2.5 atm (1 liter - 33.8 fluid ounces)? Assume the liquid 
properties are those of water. 

(e> What volume would the dissolved C0 2 occupy if it were released from solution at body temper- 
ature and pressure — 37”C and 1 atm? 

6.51. The sulfur dioxide content of a stack gas is monitored by passing a sample stream of the gas through 
an SO2 analyzer. The analyzer reading is 1000 ppm SO- (parts per million on a molar basis). The 
sample gas leaves the analyzer at a rate of 1.50 L/min at 30”C and 10.0 mm Hg gauge and is bubbled 
through a tank containing 140 liters of initially pure water. In the bubbler. SO: is absorbed and water 
evaporates. The gas leaving the bubbler is in equilibrium with the liqiud in the bubbler at 30”C and 
1 atm absolute. The SO- content of the gas leaving the bubbler is periodically monitored with the 
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SO- analyzer, and when it reaches ICO ppm SO- the water in the bubbler is replaced with 140 liters 
o! fresh water. 

(a) Speculate on why the sample gas is not Just discharged directly into the atmosphere after leav- 
ing the analyzer. Assuming that the equilibrium between SO* in the gas and dissolved SO, is 
described by Henry’s law. explain why the SO, content of the gas leasing the bubbler increases 
with time. What value would it approach if the water were never replaced? Explain. (The word 
"solubility" should appear in your explanation.) 

<b> Use the following data for aqueous solutions of SO. at 30'C 11 to estimate the Henry’s law con- 
stant in units of mm Hg/mole fraction: 


g SO, dissolvedUOO g H,0(l) 

0.0 

0.5 

1.0 

13 

2.0 

pro, (mm Hg) 

0.0 

42 

85 

129 

176 



(e> Estimate the SO, concentration of the bubbler solution (mol SO, /liter), the total moles of SO, 
dissolved, and the molar composition of the gas leaving the bubbler (mole fractions of air. SO,, 
and water vapor) at the moment when the bubbler solution must be changed. Make the following 
assumptions: 

• The feed and outlet streams behave as ideal gases 

• Dissolved SO, is uniformly distributed throughout the liquid. 

• The liquid volume remains essentially constant at 140 liters. 

• The water lost by evaporation is small enough for the total moles of water in the tank to be 
considered constant. 

• TT*e distribution of SO, between the exiting gas and the liquid in the vessel at any instant of 
time is governed by Henry ’s law. and the distribution of water is governed by Raoult’s law 
(assume « Hi0 - 1 ). 

(d) Suggest changes in both scrubbing conditions and the scrubbing solution that might lead to an 
increased removal of SO, from the feed gas. 

6.52. A vapor stream that is 65 mo!e% styrene and 35 mole% toluene is in equilibrium with a liquid 
mixture of the same two species The pressure in the system is 150 mm Hg absolute. Use Raoult's 
law to estimate the composition of the liquid and the system temperature. 

6.53. A gas containing nitrogen, benzene, and toluene is in equilibrium with a liquid consisting of 35 
mole% benzene and 65 mole% toluene at 85'C and 10 atm. Estimate the gas composition (mole 
fractions) using Raoult's law and assuming ideal gas behavior. 

634. A liquid mixture containing 50 mole% propane. 30% n-butane. and 20% isobutane is stored in a 
rigid container at 77'F. The container has a maximum allowable working pressure of 200 psig. The 
head space above the liquid contains only vapors of the three hydrocarbons. 

(a) Show that the container is currently safe, using Raoult’s law and the Cox chart (Figure 6.1-4) in 
your calculations 

(b) Obtain a rough estimate of the temperature above which the maximum allowable pressure 
would be exceeded. Comment on the suitability of the container to store the given mixture. 

6.55. A closed system contains an equimolar mixture of n-pentane and isopentane. 

(a) Suppose the system is initially all liquid at 120°C and a high pressure, and the pressure is grad- 
ually reduced at a constant temperature. Estimate the pressures at which the first bubble of 
vapor forms and at which the last drop of liquid evaporates. Also calculate the liquid and vapor 
compositions (mole fractions) at these two conditions. (Suggestion: Use a spreadsheet.) 

(b) Now suppose the system starts as a vapor at 1200 mm Hg gauge and a high temperature, and 
the temperature is gradually reduced at constant pressure. Estimate the temperatures at which 
the first drop of liquid forms and at which the last bubble of vapor condenses Also calculate the 
liquid and vapor compositions (mole fractions) at those two conditions 

6.56. Nitrogen is bubbled through a liquid mixture that initially contains equimolar amounts of benzene 
and toluene. Die system pressure is 3 atm and the temperature is 80'C. The nitrogen flow rate is 


l! R. H. Perry and D. W. Green. Eds. Perry'; Chemical Engineers' Handbook. ?lh Edilion. McGraw-Hill. New 
York. 1997. p. 2-77. 
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10.0 standard liters per minute. Hie gas leaving the bubbler is saturated with benzene and toluene 
vapors. 

(a) Estimate the initial rates (mol'min) at which benzene and toluene leave the bubbler. 

«b> How will the mole fractions of benzene and toluene in the liquid change with time (increase. 

decrease, or remain constant)? Explain your answer. 

(c) How will the mole fractions of benzene and toluene in the exiting gas change with time (increase, 
decrease, or remain constant)? Explain your answer. 

6-57. Calculate the following: 

(a) The bubble-point temperature of an equimolar mixture of liquid n-hexane and n-heptane at 1.0 
atm and the composition (mole fractions) of the vapor in equilibrium with this mixture. 

(b> The dew-point temperature of a gas mixture with a molar composition of 30% n-hexane. 30% n- 
heptane. and 40% air at 1 atm and the composition (mole fractions) of the liquid in equilibrium 
with this mixture. 

■6.58. A liquid mixture contains N components (iV may be any number from 2 to 10) at pressure 
P( mm Hg). The mole fraction of the ith component is x, (i = 1. 2,..., N), and the vapor pres- 
sure of that component is given by the Antoine equation (see Table B.4) with constants A„ B,. and 
C,. Raoult’s law may be applied to each component. 

(a) Write the equations you would use to calculate the bubble-point temperature of the mixture, 
ending with an equation of the form f(T) » 0. (The value of 7 that satisfies this equation is 
the bubble-point temperature.) Then wiite the equations for the component mole fractions (yi. 

>i yit) in the first bubble that forms, assuming that the temperature is now known. 

(b> Prepare a spreadsheet to perform the calculations of part (a). The spreadsheet should include 
a title line and two tables: the first table should contain the Antoine -equation constants and 
the total pressure, and the second should contain columns for the liquid-phase mole fractions, 
guessed values of the bubble-point temperature, any intermediate quantities generated in the 
bubble-point calculation (such as vapor pressures at the guessed temperatures), the function 
/(7). and the values of the vapor-phase mole fractions. Enter the values of A,, B,. C,. P. and 
x, for each species in the mixture, assume a value of 7. and enter formulas for the other vari- 
ables in the spreadsheet including /. Then determine the bubble-point temperature by using 
the goalseek tool (or simple trial and error) to find the value of 7 for which / - 0. Test your 
program by calculating the bubble-point temperatures and vapor compositions for liquids at 760 
mm Hg containing (i) 22.6 mole% benzene. 44.3 mole% ethylbenzene, and the balance toluene: 
(ii) 44.3 mole% benzene. 22.6% ethylbenzene, and the balance toluene: and (iii) 22.6 molc% 
benzene. 226% ethylbenzene, and the balance toluene. Briefly explain why the variations in 
bubble-point temperature for these three cases make sense. 

(c) Write a computer program to perform the calculations of part (b). and test it using the same 
three cases. To calculate the bubble-point temperature, evaluate / for the first guessed value of 
7. and then vary 7 in increments of iS^C until the value of / changes sign from its initial value. 
Use the two values of 7 for which the corresponding values of / bracket 0 as the starting point 
for a regula-falsi method calculation (Appendix A.2c). stopping when |/(r)| < 1.0 X 10 *. 

6J9. A vapor mixture of n-butane (B) and n-hexane (H) contains 50.0 mole% butane at 120°C and 

1.0 atm. A stream of this mixture flowing at a rate of 150.0 L/s is cooled and compressed, caus- 
ing some but not all of the vapor to condense. (Heat this process as a single-unit operation.) Liquid 
and vapor product streams emerge from the process in equilibrium at 7(°C) and 1100 mm Hg. The 
vapor product contains 60.0 molc% butane. 

(a) Draw and label a flowchart. Perform a degrec-of-ftecdom analysis to show that you have enough 
information to determine the required final temperature (7 ). the composition of the liquid prod- 
uct (component mole fractions), and the molar flow rates of the liquid and vapor products from 
the given information and Antoine expressions for the vapor pressures p’ b (T) and p^(7). Just 
identify the equations— for example, mole balance on butane or Raoult's law for hexane — but 
don't write them yet. 

(b> Write in order the equations that you would use to determine the quantities listed in part (a) 
and also the fractional condensation of hexane (mol H condense di'mol H fed). In each equatioo. 
cuck the variable for which you would solve. Do no algebra or calculations. 


•Computer problem. 
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<c> Complete the calculations either manually or with an equation-solving program. 

(d> State three assumptions you made that could lead to errors in the calculated quantities 
6.60. The teed to a distillation column is a 45.0 mole% n-pcntane-55.0 molc% n-hexane liquid mixture. 
The vapor stream leaving the top ot the column, which contains 98.0 mole% pentane and the balance 
hexane, goes to a total condenser (m which all the vapor is condensed). Halt of the liquid condensate 
is returned to the top ot the column as reflux and the rest is withdrawn as overhead product (distillate) 
at a rate ot 85.0 kmoL'h. The distillate contains 95.0% ot the pentane ted to the column. The liquid 
stream leaving the bottom of the column goes to a reboiler. Part of the stream is vaporized; the vapor 
is recycled to the bottom ot the column as boilup. and the residual liquid is withdrawn as bottoms 
product. 

(a) Calculate the molar flow rate ot the feed stream and the molar flow rate and composition ot the 
bottoms product stream. 

(b) Estimate the temperature ot the vapor entering the condenser, assuming that it is saturated (at 
its dew point) at an absolute pressure of 1 atm and that RaoultS law applies to both pentane and 
hexane. Then estimate the volumetric flow rates ot the vapor stream leaving the column and of 
the liquid distillate product. State any assumptions you make. 

(e) Estimate the temperature ot the reboiler and the composition of the vapor boilup. again assum- 
ing operation at 1 atm. 
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(d) Calculate the minimum diameter ot the pipe connecting the column and the condenser if the 
maximum allowable velocity in the pipe is 10 mis Then list all the assumptions underlying the 
calculation ot that number. 

6.61. The vapor leaving the top of a distillation column goes to a condenser in which either total or partial 
condensation takes place. It a total condenser is used, a portion ot the condensate is returned to 
the top of the column as reflux and the remaining liquid is taken oft as the merhead product (or 
distillate). (Sec Problem 6.60.) It a partial condenser is used, the liquid condensate is returned as 
reflux and the uncondensed vapor is taken off as the overhead product. 
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The overhead prodixt from an n-butane-wpentane distillation column is % mole% butane. 
Hie temperature of the cooling fluid limits the condenser temperature to 4 0*C or higher. 
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(a) Using Raoult’s law. estimate the minimum pressure at which the condenser can operate as a 
partial condenser (i.e.. at which it can produce liquid lor reflux) and the minimum pressure at 
which it can operate as a total condenser. In terms ol dew point and bubble point, what do each 
ol these pressures represent lor the given temperature? 

(b> Suppose the condenser operates as a total condenser at 40'C. the production rate ol overhead 
product is 75 kmol'h. and the mole ratio ol reflux to overhead product is 1.5:1. Calculate the 
molar flow rates and compositions ol the reflux stream and the vapor teed to the condenser. 

(c) Suppose now that a partial condenser is used, with the reflux and overhead product in equilib- 
rium at 40'C and the overhead product flow rate and reflux-fo-overhesd product ratio having the 
values given in part (b). Calculate the operating pressure ol the condenser and the compositions 
ol the reflux and vapor leed to the condenser. 

6.62. Vapor-liquid equilibrium calculations can sometimes be simplified through the use ol a quantity 
called the relative volatility, which may be defined in terms ol the following depiction ol vapor and 
liquid phases in equilibrium: 


y>. n. y* ... 


Ujild: •**.>»... 


Yt - mc4c trartlcn of 
mucs i hi voter 

ii - mc4c Ira: tier, of 
spttles i hi liquuti 


The relative volatility ol species i to species j is 

U a„ is much greater than 1 . species i is much more volatile than species / (i.e.. it has a much greater 
tendency to vaporize at the system temperature and pressure); conversely, il o„ -»X 1 . species i is 
much less volatile than species y. Hie closer a„ is to 1. the more difficult it is to separate species i 
Irom species y by a process such as distillation or partial condensation ol a vapor mixture. 

(a) Show that the relative volatility ol species A to species B. oab. equals the ratio ol vapor pres- 
sures at the system temperature. p\fpi. il both species obey Raoult’s law and follow ideal gas 
behavior. 

«b> Determine the relative volatility ol styrene to ethylbenzene at 85'C and the relative volatility 
ol benzene to ethylbenzene at the same temperature. Which pair would you dassity as more 
difficult to separate by distillation? 

(e) Show that for a binary mixture ol i and y 
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<d> Apply the equation Irom part (c) to a benzene-ethylbenzene system at 85°C. using it to estimate 
the mole tractions ol benzene in the vapor phase in equilibrium with liquids having benzene 
mole tractions ol 0.0. 0.2. 0.4. 0.6. 0.8. and 1.0. Then calculate the total system pressure for each 
ol these six conditions. 

6.63. A stage ol a separation process is defined as an operation in which components ol one or more leed 
streams divide themselves between two phases, and the phases are taken oil separately. In an Ideal 
stage or equilibrium stage, the clfluent (exiting) streams are in equilibrium with each other. 

Distillation columns olten consist ol a series ol vertically distributed stages. Vapor flows up- 
ward and liquid flows downward between adjacent stages: some ol the liquid ted to each stage va- 
porizes. and some ol the vapor led to each stage condenses. A representation ol the top section ol 
a distillation column is shown on the next page. (See Problem 4.26 lor a more realistic representa- 
tion.) 

Consider a distillation column operating at 0.4 atm absolute in which benzene and styrene are 
being separated. A vapor stream containing 65 mole% benzene and 35 molc% styrene enters stage 
1 at a rate ol 200 mol/h. and liquid containing 55 mole% benzene and 45 mole% styrene leaves this 
stage at a rate ol 150 mol/h. You may assume (1) the stages are ideal. (2) Raoult’s law can be used to 
relate the compositions ol the streams leaving each stage, and (3) the total vapor and liquid molar 
flow rates do not change by a significant amount Irom one stage to the next. 
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(a) Ho* would you expect the mole fraction of benzene in the hquid to vary trom one stage to 
anothei. beginning with stage 1 and moving up the column? In light of your answer and consid- 
ering that the pressure remains essentially constant from one stage to another, how would you 
then expect the temperature to vary at progressively higher stages? Briefly explain. 

(b> Estimate the temperature at stage 1 and the compositions of the vapor stream leaving this stage 
and the liquid stream entering it. Then repeat these calculations for stage 2. 

<c> Describe how you would calculate the number of ideal stages required to reduce the styrene 
content of the vapor to less than 5 mo!e%. 

■6A4. The following diagram shows a staged absorption column in which n-hexane (H) is absorbed from 
a gas into a heavy oil. 

G*s«muwr 


-v*™ h'tod 



A gas feed stream containing 5.0 mole% hexane vapor and the balance nitrogen enters at the bottom 
of an absorption column at a basis rate of 100 molls, and a nonvolatile oil enters the top of the column 
in a ratio 2 mol oil f ed'mol gas fed. The absorber consists of a series of ideal stages (see Problem 6.63). 
arranged so that gas flows upward and liquid flows downward. The liquid and gas streams leaving 
each stage are in equilibrium with each other (by the definition of an ideal stage), with compositions 
related by Raoult’s law. The absorber operates at an approximately constant temperature TfC) 
and pressure P(mm Hg). Of the hexane entering the column. 99.5% is absorbed and leaves in the 
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liquid column effluent. At the given conditions it may be assumed that N; is insoluble in the oil and 
that none of the oil vaporizes. 

(a) Calculate the molar flow rates and mole tractions of hexane in the gas and liquid streams leaving 
the column. Then calculate the average values ol the liquid and gas molar flow rates in the 
column, nifmolfa) and lio(moL's). For simplicity, in subsequent calculations use these values as 
the molar flow rates ot the liquid and gas streams leaving each stage. 

(b> Estunate the mole traction ot hexane in the gas leaving the bottom stage ot the column (n) and 
m the liquid entering this stage (> 2 ). 

(c> Suppose that >, and y, are the mole tractions ol hexane in the liquid and gas streams leaving 
stage i. Derive the following formulas and verity that they yield the answers you calculated in 

part (b): 

* - r U> 


xm ■ x« + ^C*i ~ y>- 1) 


( 2 ) 


(d) Create a spreadsheet to determine the number ot stages (A') required to reduce the mole trac- 
tion ot hexane to its required Anal value [calculated in part (a)] or lea tor P - 760 torr and 
temperatures ot 30°C SO'C and 70”C. The spreadsheet should have the following structure 
(some calculated values arc shown): 


Hexane Absorption 
















P = 

760 


1 






ma 

0.05 

*1 = 


y* = 

2.63E-W 
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«Lt = 


no = 


nt = 



A = 

6.8776 

B = 

1172 

c= 

224.366 
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P-(T) 
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5 . 00 E -02 
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5 . 00 E -02 
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5.00E-02 

1 

2.43E-02 

5.98E-03 

1 



1 



2 

3.07E-03 

7.56E-W 

2 



2 



3 

5.57E-04 

1.37E-04 

3 



3 




Enter the values ot t„ y, j. n^. and the average flow rates h 0 and h L calculated in parts (a) 
and (b). Then in the appropriate cells tor the calculation at 30*0 enter the Antoine tormula tor 
the vapor pressure, the value ot x,. the formula for y, (Equation 1). and the tormulas for x 2 and 
yj (Equations 2 and 1). Then copy the formulas into successive rows, proceeding until the value 
ot y, is less than or equal to the calculated effluent value (y*). The results (which should match 
the ones shown) indKatc that three stages arc required to achieve the specified hexane recovery 
at 30°G Repeat the calculations for the other two temperatures. (You should be able to do so 
entirely by copying cells trom one location to another on the spreadsheet.) Do not go beyond 
25 stages for any temperature, whether or not you achieve the required separation. 
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(e) You should have lound that at 70'C and 760 mm Hg the hexane mole traction in the vapor 
levels out at a value above the target value, which means that the specified separation cannot be 
achieved at those conditions. Explain this result. Then use your spreadsheet to determine the 
minimum pressure at which the target absorption can be achieved at that temperature. 

6.65. A vapor mixture containing 30 mole% benzene and 70% toluene at 1 atm is cooled isobarically in 
a dosed container trom an initial temperature of 11S°G Use the Tty diagram ot Figure 6.4-1 to 
answer the following questions 

(a) At what temperature does the first drop ot condensate 1 orm? What is its composition? 

(b) At one point during the process the system temperature is 100° C. Determine the mole tractions 
of benzene in the vapor and liquid phases and the ratio (total moles in vapor'total moles in 
liquid) at this point 

(c> At what temperature does the last bubble ot vapor condense? What is its composition? 

6.66. Three gram-moles ot benzene and 7 gram-moles ot toluene are placed in a closed cylinder equipped 
with a piston. The cylinder is immersed in a boiling-water bath that maintains the temperature at 
lOO'C. The force exerted on the piston can be varied to adjust the cylinder pressure to any desired 
value. The pressure is initially 1000 mm Hg and is gradually lowered to 600 mm Hg. Use the Pxy 
diagram ot Figure 6.4-1 to convince yourself that the cylinder initially contains only liquid benzene 
and toluene and to answer the following questions. 

(a) At what pressure does the first vapor bubble form? What is its composition? 

(b) At what pressure does the last droplet of liquid evaporate? What is its composition? 

<c) What are the liquid and vapor compositions in equilibrium with each other when the pressure 
is 750 nun Hg? What is the ratio (moles vapor/mole liquid) at this point? 

(d) Estimate the volume of the cylinder contents when the pressure is (i) 1000 mm Hg. (ii) 750 mm 
Hg. and (iii) 600 mm Hg. 

6.67. A methanol-water feed stream is introduced to a vaporizer in which a molar fraction / of the feed 
is vaporized. The feed has a methanol mole fraction of xr — 0.4. and the vaporizer operates at a 
pressure of 1 atm absolute and 80° G Vapor and liquid leaving the device are in equilibrium at the 
temperature and pressure of the system and have methanol mole fractions of y and ». respectively. 

A TXy diagram for methanol-water mixtures at 1 atm absolute is shown below. The feed to the 
vaporizer and the liquid and vapor product streams are shown as points B. A. and G respectively. 



(a) Prove that / can be determined from the equation 


f 


moles of vapor _ » P - x 
moles of liquid « - j 


Use this result to determine / for the specific conditions cited above (jp - 0.4. T - 80°C). 

(b> Use the Txy diagram to estimate the minimum and maximum temperatures at which the given 
feed stream could be separated into vapor and liquid fractions at 1 atm. In each case, what 
fraction of the feed would be vaporized? 

6.68. Vapor-liquid equilibrium data for mixtures of acetone (A) and ethanol at 1 atm are given in the 
following table: 
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TCQ 

783 

673 

65.9 

63.6 

61.8 

60.4 

59.1 

58.0 

57.0 

56.1 

*A 

0.000 

0250 

0.300 

0.400 

0.500 

0.600 

0.700 


0.900 

1.000 

VA 

0.000 

0.478 

0.524 

0.605 

0.674 

0.739 

0302 

0.865 

0.929 

1.000 


Use the given data lo construct a Txy diagram lor this system. 

A thermocouple insetted into a two-phase mixture ot acetone and ethanol at equilibrium reads 
62.1'G The system pressure a 1 atm. Use the Txy diagram to estimate the mole tractions ol 
acetone in the liquid and vapor phases. 

An equimolar mixture ot acetone and ethanol is ted to an evacuated vessel and allowed to come 
to equilibrium at 65'C and 1.00 atm absolute. Estimate (i) the molar compositions ot each phase, 
(ii) the percentage ot the total moles in the vessel that are in the vapor phase, and (ill) the 
percentage ot the vessel volume occupied by the vapor phase. 

A liquid mixture containing 40.0 mole% acetone and 60.0 mole% ethanol is fed to a continu- 
ous flash evaporator. Vapor and product streams leave the unit in equilibrium at 1.00 atm. The 
molar flow rate ot the vapor product stream is 20 % ol the molar flow rate ot the teed stream. 
Estimate the operating temperature ot the evaporator and the compositions ol the liquid and 
vapor product streams. 

Use Raoult’s law to estimate the bubble-point temperature and vapor composition in equilib- 
rium with an equimolar liquid mixture ot acetone and ethanol. Cakulate the percentage errors 
in the estimated values ot T>? and y. Propose a reason why Raoult’s law produces poor estimates 
tor this system. (Suggestion: Consider the molecular structure ot the two components.) 

•6.69. Your task in this problem will be to use a spreadsheet to generate a Txy diagram tor a two-component 
system, using Raoult's law to express the vapor-liquid equilibrium distribution ot each species. The 
spreadsheet will be constructed tor the chlorotorm-bcnzcne system at 1 atm (tor which Raoult's 
law is not a very good approximation), but it can then be used tor any other system by substituting 
different Antoine equation constants 

(a) Look up the normal boiling points ot chloroform and benzene and sketch the expected shape 
ot a Txy diagram tor these two species at 1 atm. Do not perform any calculations 
«b) Create a spreadsheet that contains a title line in Row 1 (Txy Diagram for an Ideal Binary So- 
lution). the names of the two species (Chloroform and Benzene), and the labels (A. B. C) and 
values ot their Antoine equation constants (Rows 3 and 4). and a label P(mm Hgl = and in 
the adjacent cell the pressure lor which the diagram is to be generated (760) (Row 5). Then 
insert column headings x, T, y. pi, p2, pl*p2 in Row 7. These headings denote the mole trac- 
tion ot the flrst species in the liquid phase, the equilibrium temperature, the mole fraction 
ot the first species in the vapor phase, the partial pressures of the first and second species 
in the vapor phase, and the sum ot the partial pressures ot the two species. In the first col- 
umn (under the x heading) enter 0.0. 0.05. 0.10 0.95. 1.0. (You should be able to enter 

a formula in the second cell and then copy it into the remaining cells of the column rather 
than entering each number individually.) Then carry out the following procedure tor each t 
value. 

• Enter a temperature (for all but x *■ 0 and x - 1 you will have to guess a value). 

• Enter formulas for the two partial pressures (use Raoult’s law) and for their sum. and then 
enter a formula tor y. 

• Vary’ the value ot T to determine the temperature at which the sum ot the component partial 
pressures equals the specified total pressure ot the system (760 mm Hg). This calculation 
can easily be done using the goalseek tool on most spreadsheet programs, or it can be done 
by manual trial and error. The row now contains the correct x and y values tor the given 
temperature. 

Once you have done the calculation tor the first « value, you should be able to copy formulas 
into subsequent rows rather than having to enter them again. When the calculation has been 



•Computer problem. 
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completed lor all rows ot the table, draw the Tty diagram (using the graphing facility ol your 
spreadsheet program it possible, otherwise by haod). 

(e) Explain in your own words exactly what you arc doing in the bulleted sequence ot steps in part 
(b) and give the relevant formulas The phrase “bubble point" should appear in your explana- 
tion. 

(d) The following vapor-liquid equilibrium data have been obtained lor mixtures ot chloroform (C) 
and benzene (B) at 1 atm. 


TCC) 

80.6 

79.8 

79.0 

773 

753 

71.9 


61.4 

*c 

0.00 


0.15 

0.29 

0.44 

0.66 

0.79 

1.00 

ye 

0.00 

0.10 

0.20 

0.40 



0.90 

1.00 





cuidtnstf. 

dClilalK<i 

coiimi 


Plot these data on the graph generated in part (b). Estimate the percentage errors in the Raoult's 
law values of the bubble-point temperature and sapor mole fraction for «c ” 0.44. taking the 
tabulated values to be correct. Why does Raoult's law give poor estimates for this system? 

6.70. A liquid mixture containing 40.0 mole% methanol aod 60.0 mole% 1-propanol is placed in an open 
vessel and heated slowly. Estimate the temperature at winch the mixture begins to boil. List assump- 
tions made in your calculations. If heat is supplied continuously, how will the liquid temperature and 
composition change with time? 

6.7L Acetaldehyde is synthesized by the catalytic dehydrogenation of ethanol: 

CjH,OH - CH,CHO + H, 

Fresh feed (pure ethanol) is blended with a recycle stream (95 mole% ethanol and 5% acetalde- 
hyde). and the combined stream is heated and vaporized, entering the reactor at 28LTC. Gases leav- 
ing the reactor are cooled to -40’C to condense the acetaldehyde and unreacted ethanol. Off-gas 
from the condenser is sent to a scrubber, where the uncondensed organic compounds are removed 
and hydrogen is recovered as a by-product. The condensate from the condenser, which is 45 mole% 
ethanol, is sent to a distillation column that produces a distillate containing 97 mole% acetaldehyde 
and a bottoms product that constitutes the recycle blended with fresh feed to the process. The pro- 
duction rate of the distillate is 1000 kg’h. The pressure throughout the process may be taken as 1 atm 
absolute. 



5 mere* CHjCHOill 


(a) Calculate the molar flow rates (kmoL'h) of the fresh feed, the recycle stream, and the hydro- 
gen in the off-gas Also determine the volumetric flow rate (m’/h) of the feed to the reactor. 
(Suggestion: Use Raoult’s law in the analysis of the condenser.) 

(b> Estimate (i) the overall and single-pass conversions of ethanol and (ii) the rates (kmol'h) at 
which ethanol and acetaldehyde arc sent to the scrubber. 

6.72. Dehydration of natural gas is necessary to prevent the formation of gas hydrates, which can plug 
valves and other components of a gas pipeline, and also to reduce potential corrosion prob- 
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Natural gas containing 80 lb., HjO/10 6 SCF gas [SCF - ft’ (STP)] enters the bottom of an ab- 
sorber at a rate ot 4.0 X 10“ SCF/day. A liquid stream containing triethylcnc glycol (TEG. molecular 
weight - 150.2) and a small amount ot water is ted to the top ot the absorber. The absorber oper- 
ates at 500 psra and WF. The dried gas leaving the absorber contains 10 lb* HjO/10* SCF gas. The 
solvent leaving the absorber, which contains all the TEG-»ater mixture ted to the column plus all 
the water absorbed trom the natural gas. goes to a distillation column. The overhead product stream 
trom the distillation column contains only liquid water. The bottoms product stream, which contains 
TEG and water, is the stream recycled to the absorber. 

(a) Draw and completely label a flowchart ot this process. Calculate the mass flow rate (lb,,, flay) 
and volumetric flow rate (ft’/day) ot the overhead product trom the distillation column. 

«b> The greatest possible amount ot dehydration is achieved it the gas leaving the absorption column 
is in equilibrium with the solvent entering the column. It the Henry's law constant tor water in 
TEG at 90”F is 0.398 psia'mol fraction, what is the maximum allowable mole traction ot water 
in the solvent ted to the absorber? 

(c) A column ot infinite height would be required to achieve equilibrium between the gas and liquid 
at the top of the absorber. For the desired separation to be achieved in practice, the mole fraction 
of water in the entering solvent must be less than the value calculated in part (b). Suppose it is 
80% ot that value and the flow rate ot TEG in the recirculating solvent is 37 lb„ TEGlb„ water 
absorbed in the column. Calculate the flow rate (lb„/day) ot the solvent stream entering the 
absorber and the mole fraction ot water in the solvent stream leaving the absorber. 

(d) What is the purpose ot the distillation column in the process? ( Him : Think about how the process 
would operate without it.) 

6.73. A two-stage process is used to separate HjS from a gas containing 96% H* and 4% H?S by volume. 
The HjS is absorbed in a solvent, which is then regenerated by air in a stripping column. The Henry's 
law constant tor the absorption ot HjS in the solvent at 0°C is 22 atnv'mole fraction. 


Pita co FToceM Streams 

G|: 100 imUl 

96% Hj. 4% HjS. 1.8 

G?: 99.9% H ; . 0.1% H;S 

Gy. 200 mil MrA 

G,: 40T. 1 Jtm 

Li: 0X0 mUo% HjS 

Ly. An jnt at ojjlllttlum with 
Gj at 0“C 
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(a) Briefly explain in yout own words the functions ol the three process units Include in your ex- 
planation the purpose of the air in the stnpper and the reason the stripper operates at a higher 
temperature than the absorber. 

(b> Calculate the molar flow rate of pure solvent and the volumetric flow rate of the gas at G«. 
neglecting evaporation of solvent in both columns. (See flowchart.) 

6.74. The solubilitv of sodium bicarbonate in water is 11.1 g NaHCO^OO g HjO at 30°C and 16.4 g 
NaHCOjflOO g HjO at 60'C. If a saturated solution of NaHCO, at 60'C is cooled and comes to 
equilibrium at 30'G what percentage of the dissolved salt crystallizes? 

6.75. An aqueous solution of potassium hydroxide is fed at a rate of 875 kgh to an evaporative crystallizer 
operating at ICC. producing crystals of KOH 2H.O. A 5 g aliquot of the feed solution is titrated to 
neutrality with 22.4 mL of 0.85 molar HjSO,. The solubility of KOH at l(fC is 103 kg KOH/lOO kg 
HjO. At what rate must water be evaporated to crystallize 60% of the KOH in the feed? 

6.76. A salt A is soluble in a solvent S. A conductivity meter used to measure the solute concentration 
in A-S solutions is calibrated by dissolving a known quanuty of A in S. adding more S to bring the 
solution volume to a fixed value, and noting the conductivity meter reading. The data given below 
are taken at 30'C 


Solute 

Solution 

Meter 

Dissolved 

Volume 

Reading 

<g> 

(mL) 

R 

0 

100.0 

0 

20.0 

100.0 

30 

30.0 

100.0 

45 


The following experiment is performed. One hundred sixty grams of A is dissolved in S at 30'C 
S is added until a final solution volume of 500 mL is obtained. The solution is cooled slowly to 
OC while being stirred and is maintained at this temperature long enough for crystallization to be 
complete. The concentration of A in the supernatant liquid is then measured with the conductiv- 
ity’ meter, yielding R - 17.5. The solution is next reheated in small temperature increments. The 
last crystal is observed to dissolve at 10.2'C A specific gravity of 1.10 may be assumed for all A-S 
solutions. 

(a) Derive an expression for C(g A'mL solution) in terms of R. 

(b) Calculate the solubilities (g A/100 g S) at 10.2’C and 0”C and the mass of solid crystals in the 
beaker at 0°C 

<c> If half the solvent in the flask were to evaporate at 0°C how much more A would come out of 
solution? 

6.77. A saturated MgSO* solution at 130T is fed to a crystallizer operating at SOT. The solution leaving 
the crvstallizer is saturated. Magnesium sulfate solubilities are 35 wt% MgSO, at 130"F and 23 wt% 
MgSO, at SCF. 

(a) Write the molecular formula for the crystalline product that forms. (See Table 65-1.) 

(b) A production rate of 1000 kgh of crystalline material is desired. Calculate CO the required feed 
rate to the crystallizer (kgh). and (ii) the rate (kgh) at which anhydrous MgSO, could be re- 
covered from the crystals. 

6.78. A solution containing 100 lb* KNOi/100 lb* HjO at WC is fed to a cooling crystallizer operated 
at 2S°G Slurry from the crystallizer (KNO, crystals suspended in saturated solution) is fed to a 
filter, where the crystals are separated from the solution. Use the solubility data in Figure 6.5-1 
to determine the production rate of crystals (lb„/lb B feed) and the sohd-to-liquid mass ratio (lb„ 
crystals/lb,,, liquid) in the slimy leaving the crystallizer. 

6.79. A 10.0 wt% aqueous solution of sodium chloride is fed to an evaporative crystallizer operated under 
a partial vacuum. Evaporation of water concentrates the remaining solution beyond its saturation 
point at the crystallizer temperature and causes crystallization of Nad. The crystallizer product is 
a slurry of solute crystals suspended in a saturated solution at 80’C. The unit is to produce 1000 kg 
Nad(s)h. The solubility of Nad in water is given by Figure 6.5-1. 

(a) Derive expressions for the required rate of evaporation of water (kgh) and the mass flow rate 
of solution in the exit slurry in terms of the mass flow rate of the feed stream to the crystallizer. 
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Determine the minimum passable feed rale (explain why il is Ihe minimum rate) and the corre- 
sponding values of the evaporation rate and exit solution flow rate. 

(b> The pump that conveys the exit slurry from the crystallizer to a downstream filter cannot handle 
material containing more than 40 wt% solids. Determine the maximum feed rate to the crystal- 
lizer and the corresponding evaporation rate. 

6.80. Potassium dichromate (KjCrjOi) is to be recovered from a 21 »t% aqueous solution in a continuous 
crystallization operation. The solution is joined by a recycle stream and fed to a vacuum evapora- 
tor where water is removed and the remaining solution is cooled to 30°C at which temperature the 
solubility of the salt is 020 kg KiCrjOj/kg H 2 0. The solution and suspended potassium dichromate 
crystals flow to a centrifuge. The crystals and 5.0% of the solution constitute the solid effluent from 
the centrifuge, and the remaining solution is recycled to the evaporator. The solid effluent, which 
contains 90 wt% crystals and 10% entrained solution, is fed to a dryer, where it is contacted with 
hot air. The remaining water in the effluent is evaporated, leaving pure potassium dichromate crys- 
tals. The air leaves the dryer at 9CPC and 1 atm with a dew point of 39 2’G For a production rate of 
1000 kg solid K.C^Ojfa calculate the required feed rate (kgh) of 21% solution, the rate of evapo- 
ration of water m the evaporator (kgh). the flow rate (kgh) of the recycle stream, and the feed rate 
of air (standard liter&h). 

6.81. Sodium bicarbonate is synthesized by reacting sodium carbonate with carbon dioxide and water at 
70*C and 2.0 atm gauge: 

NajCO, + C0 2 + HjO — 2 NaHCO, 

An aqueous solution containing 7.00 wt % sodium carbonate and a gas stream containing 70.0 mole % 
CGi and the balance air are fed to the reactor. All of the sodium carbonate and some of the carbon 
dioxide in the feed react. The gas leaving the reactor, which contains the air and unreacted COj. is 
saturated with water vapor at the reactor conditions A liquid-solid slurry of sodium bicarbonate 
crystals in a saturated aqueous solution containing 2.4 wt% dissolved sodium bicarbonate and no 
dissolved CO ; leaves the reactor and is pumped to a filter. The wet filter cake contains 86 wt% 
sodium bicarbonate crystals and the balance saturated solution, and the filtrate is also saturated 
solution. The production rate of solid crystals is 500 kgh. 

Suggestion: Although the problems to be given can be solved in terms of the product flow rate 
of 500 kg NaHCO,(s>h. it might be easier to assume a different basis and then scale the process to 
the desired production rate of crystals. 

(a) Calculate the composition (component mole fractions) and volumetric flow rate (m’^min) of the 
gas stream leaving the reactor. 

(b> Calculate the feed rate of gas to the process in standard cubic meters/min [m’(STP)i‘min]. 

(e) Calculate the flow rate (kgh) of the liquid feed to the process. What more would you need to 
know to calculate the volumetric flow rate of this stream? 

(d) The filtrate was assumed to leave the filter as a saturated solution at TOC. What would be the 
effect on your calculations if the temperature of the filtrate actually dropped to 5Cf C as it passed 
through the filter? 

(e) The reactor pressure of 2 atm gauge was arrived at in an optimization study. What benefit do 
you suppose would result from increasing the pressure? What penalty would be associated with 
this increase? The term "Henry's law" should appear in your explanation. {Hint: The reaction 
occurs in the liquid phase and the C0 2 enters the reactor as a gas. What step must precede the 
reaction?) 

6.82. An ore containing 90 wt% MgSO. • 7HjO and the balance insoluble minerals is fed to a dissolution 
tank at a rate of 60.000 lb*h along with fresh water and a recycle stream. The tank contents are 
heated to HOT. causing all of the magnesium sulfate heptahydrate in the ore to dissolve, forming 
a saturated solution. The resulting slurry of the insoluble minerals in saturated MgSO* solution is 
pumped to a heated filter, where a wet filter cake is separated from a solids-free filtrate. The filter 
cake retains 5 lb„ of saturated solution per 100 lb D of minerals The filtrate is sent to a crystallizer in 
which the temperature is reduced to SOT. producing a slurry of MgSO. 7HjO crystals in a saturated 
solution that is sent to another filter. The product filter cake contains all of the crystals and entrained 
solution, again in a ratio of 5 lb„ solution per 100 lb n crystals. The filtrate from this filter is returned 
to the dissolution tank as the recycle stream. 

Solubility data: Saturated magnesium sulfate solutions at 110T and SOT contain 32 wt% 
MgSO. and 23 wt% MgSO*. respectively. 
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(a) Explain why the solution is first heated (in the dissolution tank) and altered and then cooled (in 
the crystallizer) and altered. 

(b> Calculate the production rate of cjystals and the required leed rate ol tresh water to the disso- 
lution tank. (Note: Don't forget to include water o! hydration when you write a mass balance 
on water.) 

<c> Calculate the ratio lb„ recydeflb. makeup water. 

6it3. An aqueous waste stream leasing a process contains 10.0 wt% sulturic acid and 1 kg nitric acid per kg 
sulfuric acid. The flow rate of sulfuric add in the waste stream is 1000 kgh. The acids are neutralized 
before being sent to a wastewater treatment facility by combining the waste stream with an aqueous 
slurry of solid calcium carbonate that contains 2 kg of recycled liquid per kg solid calcium carbonate. 
(The source of the recycled liquid will be given later in the process description.) 

The following neutralization reactions occur in the reactor: 

CaCOi * H-SO, — CaSO. + H,0 ♦ CO, 


CaCO, + 2 HNOj — Ca(NO,), + H,0 + CO, 


The sulfuric and nitric acids and calcium carbonate fed to the reactor are completely consumed. The 
carbon dioxide leaving the reactor is compressed to 30 atm absolute and 40‘C and sent elsewhere 
in the plant. The remaining reactor effluents are sent to a crystallizer operating at 30°C. at which 
temperature the solubility of calcium sulfate is 2.0 g CaSOVlOOG g H,0. Calcium sulfate crystals 
form in the crystallizer and all other species remain in solution. 

The slurry leaving the crystallizer is filtered to produce (i) a Alter cake containing 96% calcium 
sulfate crystals and the remainder entrained saturated calcium sulfate solution, and (ii) a filtrate 
solution saturated with CaSO. at 30°C that also contains dissolved calcium nitrate. The filtrate is 
split, with a portion being recycled to mix with the solid calcium carbonate to form the slurry fed to 
the reactor, and the remainder being sent to the wastewater treatment facility. 

(a) Draw and completely label a flowchart for this process 

(b) Speculate on why the acids must be neutralized before being sent to the wastewater treatment 
facility. 

<c> Calculate the mass flow rates (kg“h) of the calcium carbonate fed to the process and of the filter 
cake: also determine the mass flow rates and compositions of the solution sent to the wastewater 
facility and of the recycle stream. (Caution: If you write a water balance around the reactor or 
the overall system, remember that water is a reaction product and not just an inert solvent.) 

(d) Calculate the volumetric flow rate (L/h) of the carbon dioxide leaving the process at 30 atm 
absolute and 40 : C. Do not assume ideal gas behavior. 

(e) The solubility of Ca(NO,), at 3<fC is 152.6 kg Ca(NO,), per 100 kg H,0. What is the maxi- 
mum ratio of nitric acid to sulfuric acid in the feed that can be tolerated without encountering 
difficulties associated with contamination of the calcium sulfate by-product by Ca(NO,),? 

6JU. A solution of diphenyl (MW - 154.2) in benzene is formed by mixing 56.0 g diphenyl with 550.0 
mL of benzene. Estimate the effective vapor pressure of the solution at 30 : C and the meltmg and 
boiling points of the solution at 1 atm. 

6^5. An aqueous solution of urea (MW - 6006) freezes at -4.6°C and 1 atm. Estimate the normal 
boiling point of the solution: then calculate the mass of urea (grams) that would have to be added 
to 1.00 kg of water to raise the normal boiling point by 3’C. 

6J16. A solution is prepared by dissolving 0.5150 g of a solute (MW - 1101) in 100.0 g of an organic sol- 
vent (MW - 94. 10). The solution is observed to have a freezing point 0.4 rC below that of the pure 
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solvent. A second solution is prepared by dissolving 0.4460 g ol a solute having an unknown molec- 
ular weight in 95.60 g of the original solvent. A freezing point depression of 0.49°C is observed. 
Determine the molecular weight of the second solute and the heat of fusion (kJ/mol) of the solvent. 
The melting point of the pure solvent is -5.000*0 

6JI7. Derive Equation 6.5-4 for the boiling-point elevation of a dilute solution of a nonvolatile solute 
with mole fraction t in a solvent that has a pure-component vapor pressure p',(T). To do so. suppose 
that when the pressure is Po. the pure solvent bods at temperature 7V© [so that Pa - #£(7m)] and 
the solvent in the solution boils at To. > 7W. Further suppose that at temperature ft t the effective 
vapor pressure of the solvent is P, — (p[)«(7(o) < Pit- (See diagram.) 






tutnxtir 


The procedure is as follows. 

(a) Write the Clausius-Clapcyron equation (Equation 6.1-3) for P, (the effective solvent vapor 
pressure at r^,) and then for P„ (the effective solvent vapor pressure at T u ). assuming that 
at the low solute concentrations in question the heat of vaporization is the same at both temper- 
atures. Subtract the two equations. Simplify the equation algebraically, assuming that T a) and 
r u are dose enough together to say that r w r ta — T^ y 

(b) Substitute the Raoult's law expression (Equation 6.5-2) for P, - (/>;), (7w). Observe that if 
i«l (which it is for highly dilute solutions), then ln(l - x) — - The desired result follows. 

6.8ft. The distribution coefficient of styrene distributed between ethylbenzene and ethylene glycol at 25'C 
is 0.19 mass fraction in the ethylene glycol phase per mass fraction in the ethylbenzene phase. One 
hundred grams of pure ethylene glycol is added to 120 g of a mixture containing containing 75 wt% 
ethylbenzene and 25% styrene, and the resulting blend is allowed to equilibrate. How much styrene 
transfers to the ethylene glycol phase, assuming that ethylene gyleol and ethylbenzene arc immis- 
cible? 

6.89. A stream of 5.00 wt% oleic acid in cottonseed oil enters an extraction unit at a rate of 100.0 kgrti. The 
unit operates as an equilibrium stage (the streams leaving the unit are in equilibrium) at 85* C. At this 
temperature, propane and cottonseed oil are essentially unmiscible. and the distribution coefficient 
(oleic acid mass fraction in propane/oleic acid mass fraction m cottonseed oil) is 0.15. 

(a) Calculate the rate at which liquid propane must be fed to the unit to extract 90% of the oleic 
acid. 

(b> Estimate the minimum operating pressure of the extraction unit (i.e.. the pressure required to 
keep the propane liquid at 85'C). 

(c) High-pressure operation is costly and introduces potential safety hazards. Suggest two possible 
reasons for using propane as the solvent when other less volatile hydrocarbons are equally good 
solvents for oleic acid. 

6.90. Benzene and hexane arc being considered as solvents to extract acetic acid from aqueous mixtures. 
At 30'C. distribution coefficients for the two solvents are K* - 0.098 mass fraction acetK acid in 
bcnzenciinass fraction acetic acid in water and K H - 0.017 mass fraction acetic acid in hexane/mass 
fraction acetic add in water. 

(a) Based on the distribution coeffidents only, which of the two solvents would you use and why? 
Demonstrate the logic of your decision by comparing the quantities of the two solvents required 
to reduce the acetic add content in 100 kg of an aqueous solution from 30 wt% to 10 wt%. 

(b> What other factors may be important in choosing between benzene and cyclohexane? 
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6.9L Acetone is to be extracted with it-hexane bom a 40.0 wt% acetone-60.0 wt% water mixture at 25’G 
The acetone distribution coefficient (mass fraction acetone in the hexane-rich phase/mass fraction 
acetone in the water-rich phase) is 0.343. 1 ’ Water and hexane may be considered immiscible. Three 
different processing alternates are to be considered: a two-stage process and two single-stage pro- 
cesses. 

(a) In the first stage of the proposed two-stage process, equal masses of the feed mixture and pure 
hexane are blended vigorously and then allowed to settle. The organic phase is withdrawn and 
the aqueous phase a mixed with 75% of the amount of hexane added in the first stage. Hie 
mixture is allowed to settle and the two phases arc separated. What percentage of the acetone 
in the original feed solution remains in the water at the end of the process? 

(b> Suppose all of the hexane added in the two-stage process of part (a) is instead added to the 
feed mixture and the process is carried out in a single equilibrium stage. What percentage of the 
acetone in the feed solution remains in the water at the end of the process? 

<c> Finally, suppose a single-stage process is used but it is desired to reduce the acetone content of 
the water to the final value of part (a). How much hexane must be added to the feed solution? 
(d» Under what circumstances would each of the three processes be the most cost-effective? What 
additional information would you need to make the choice? 

6.92. Penicillin is produced by fermentation and recovered from the resulting aqueous broth by extraction 
with butyl acetate. The penicillin distribution coefficient K (mass fraction of penicillin in the butyl 
acetate phasei'mass fraction of penicillin in the water phase) depends strongly on the pH in the 
aqueous phase: 


pH 

2.1 

4.4 

5.8 

K 

25.0 

1.38 

0.10 


This dependence provides the basis for the process to be described. Water and butyl acetate may be 
considered immiscibde. 

The extraction is performed in the following three-unit process: 



• Broth from a fermentor containing dissolved penicillin, other dissolved impurities, and water is 
acidified in a mixing tank. The acidified broth, which contains 1.5 wt% penicillin, is contacted with 
liquid butyl acetate in an extraction unit consisting of a mixer, in which the aqueous and organic 
phases are brought into intimate contact with each other, followed by a settling tank, in which the 
two phases separate under the influence of gravity. The pH of the aqueous phase in the extraction 
unit equals 2.1. In the mixer 90% of the penicillin in the feed broth transfers from the aqueous 
phase to the organic phase. 

• The two streams leaving the settler are in equilibrium with each other — that is. the ratio of the 
penicillin mass fractions in the two phases equals the value of K corresponding to the pH of 
the aqueous phase (- 2.1 in Unit 1). The impurities in the feed broth remain in the aqueous 
phase. The raffinate (by definition, the product stream containing the feed-solution solvent) leav- 


" Perry's Chemical Engineers ' Handbook. 7lh EditWn. McGraw-Hill. New York. 1997. 
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ing Extraction Unit 1 is sent elsewhere for further processing, and the organic extract (tire product 
stream containing the extracting solvent) is sent to a second mixer-settler unit. 

• In the second unit, the organic solution led to the mixing stage is contacted with an alkaline aque- 
ous solution that adjusts the pH of the aqueous phase in the unit to 5.8. In the mixer. 90% of 
the penicillin entering in the organic Iced solution transfers to the aqueous phase. Once again, 
the two streams emerging from the settler are in equilibrium. The aqueous extract is the process 
product. 

(a) Taking a basis of 100 kg of acidified broth fed to the first extraction unit, draw and completely 
label a flowchart of this process and carry out the degree-of-freedom analysis to show that all 
labeled variables can be determined. (Suggestion: Consider the combination of water, impuri- 
ties, and acid as a single species and the alkaline solution as a second single species, since the 
components of these "pseudospedes" always stay together in the process.) 

(b) Calculate the ratios (kg butyl acetate requuedkg acidified broth) and (kg alkaline solution re- 
quired'kg acidified broth) and the mass fraction of penicillin in the prodtKt solution. 

<e) Briefly explain the following: 

(I) What is the likely reason for transferring most of the penicillin from an aqueous phase to an 
organic phase and then transferring most of it back to an aqueous phase, when each transfer 
leads to a loss of some of the drug? 

(li) What is the purpose of acidifying the broth prior to the first extraction stage, and why is the 
extracting solution added to the second unit a base? 

(ill) Why are the two ‘‘raffinates” in the process the aqueous phase leaving the first unit and the 
organic phase leaving the second unit, and vice versa for the "extracts"? (Look again at the 
definitions of these terms.) 

6.93. A mixture of 20 wl% water. 33% acetone, and the remainder methyl isobutyl ketone is brought 
to equilibrium at 25’C. If the total mass of the system a 1.2 kg. use the data in Figure 6.6-1 
to estimate the composition and mass of each phase of the mixture. 

6.94. Five kilograms of a 30 wi% acctonc-70% water mixture is added to 35 kg of a 20 wt% acetono-80% 
MIBK mixture at 25°C Use Figure 6.6-1 to estimate the mass and composition of each phase of the 
resulting mixture, 

6.95. An aqueous acetone solution is fed at a rate of 32.0 lb* .'h to a stirred tank. A stream of pure methyl 
isobutyl ketone is also fed to the tank, and the resulting mixture is sent to a settler operating at 25'C. 
One of the phases formed has a flow rate of 41.0 lb*/h and contains 70 wt% MIBK. Use Figure 
6.6-1 to determine the flow rate and composition of the second product stream and the rate at which 
MIBK is fed to the unit. 

6.96. Two systems contain water, acetone, and methyl isobutyl ketone in equilibrium at 2S°C. Hie first sys- 

tem contains equal masses of the three species, and the second one contains 9.0% acetone. 21.0% 
water, and 70.0% MIBK by mass Let and x^,. respectively, denote the mass fractions of ace- 

tone in the aqueous phase (the phase that contains most of the water in the system) and the organic 
phase (the phase that contains most of the MIBK). and let and denote the mass fractions 

of water in the two phases. 

(a) Use Figure 6.6-1 to estimate the mass and composition (component mass fractions) of each 
phase of the mixtures in System 1 and in System 2. 

(b> Determine the distribution coefficient of acetone in the organic phase relative to the aqueous 
phase in each system. A!, — > >n ,/'i U| . If a process is being designed to extract acetone from 
one of the two solvents (water and MIBK) to the other one. when would a high value of K, be 
desirable and when would a low value be desirable? 

(e) Determine the selecttvtiy. of acetone relative to water in the two systems, where 

_ (mass fraction acetone/mass fraction water)<n n « ,w 


i.*» I • rv •’ , i . »'■ ♦ m v % -;.i r:.j 


What would be the value of if water and MIBK were completely immiscible? 

(d) Express the selectivity. ff„. in terms of the distribution coefficients of acetone and water. K, 
and AT.. [Start with the formula given in part (c).] If MIBK is being used to extract acetone from 
an aqueous phase, under what circumstances might it be important to have a very high value of 
II,.. even if it means that less acetone is being extracted? 
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6.97. Water e used to extract acetone from a 30 wt% acetone-70% MTBK mixture flowing at a rate of 200 
kg/h. IWo equilibrium stages at 2S a C are used as shown in the following diagram. If 300 kg H^Oh ts 
fed to each extraction unit, what fraction of the acetone in the feed solution would be removed and 
what would be the composition of the combined extract? 


J 300 to H 2 OTi 1 3CO kfi H^Qh 


F<*< 1 

30% Acttone 
70% MIBK 


Ccflibi^ed 
I t$Zr*A 


EXTRACTION 


EXTRACTION 


UNIT 1 


UNIT 2 

Rjmntf* 


J I 





adKfbcr 







6.98. Air at 25°C and 1 atm with a relative humidity of 25 % is to be dehumidified in an adsorption column 
packed with silica gel. The equilibrium adsorptivity of water on silica gel is given by the expression 14 

r(kg»ater/100 kg silica gel) - 12.5 ^ 

Ph,o 

where p».o is the partial pressure ol water in the gas contacting the silica gel and pj|, 0 is the vapor 
pressure ot water at the s>stcm temperature. Air is ted to the column at a rate ol 1 JO Limn until 
the silica gel is saturated (i.e.. until it reaches equilibrium with the leed air), at which point the flow 
is stopped and the silica gel replaced. 

(a) Calculate the minimum amount ol silica gel needed in the column d replacement is to take place 
no more irequently than every two hours. State any assumptions you make. 

(b) Briefly describe this process in terms that a high school student would have no trouble under- 
standing. (What is the process designed to do, what happens within the column, and why is 
replacement ol the column packing necessary ?) 

6.99. A 50.0-L tank contains an air-carbon tetrachloride gas mixture at an absolute pressure ol 
1 atm. a temperature ol 34’C. and a relative saturation ol 30%. Activated carbon is added to 
the tank to remove the CCl, Irom the gas by adsorption and the tank is then scaled. TTie volume ol 
added activated carbon may be assumed negligible in comparison to the tank volume. 

(a) Calculate pea, at the moment the tank is sealed, assuming ideal gas behavior and neglecting 
adsorption that occurs prior to sealing. 

(b> Calculate the total pressure in the tank and the partial pressure ol carbon tetrachloride at a point 
when hall ol the CCU initially in the tank has been adsorbed. Note: It was shown in Example 
6.7-1 that at 34"C 

f g CO, adsorbed \ _ 0.0762pcu, 

\ g carbon ) 1 * U.oy6p <a< 


o 

CaS S, 


where pea, is the partial pressure (mm Hg) ol carbon tetrachloride in the gas contacting the 
carbon. 

(e> How much activated carbon must be added to the tank to reduce the mole traction ol CC1« in 
the gas to 0.001? 

6.100. The following equilibrium data" have been obtained lor the adsorption ol nitrogen dioxide. NOj. 
on silica gel at 25’C and 1 atm: 


PNO](mm Hg) 

0 

2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

X- (kg NOi/100 kg silica gel) 

0 

0.4 

0.9 

1.65 

2.60 

3.65 

4.85 


(a) Confirm that these data are reasonably correlated by the I'rtundlkh isotherm 


x ‘ ~ K fPm>, 


“R. Yang. Gas Separation by Adsorption Processes. Butterworthi. London. 1967. p. 13. 

’’Adapted Irom R. E. Trcybal Mass-Transfer Operations. 3rd Edition. McGraw-Hill. New York. 1990. p. 653. 
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and deleiminc the values ol Kp and (I that provide the best correlation. (Use one ot the graphical 
methods introduced in Section 2.7c.) 

«b) The adsorption column shown in the figure below has an internal diameter of 10.0 cm and a bed 
height of 1.00 m. The bed of silica gel has a bulk density- of 0.75 kg'!. The adsorber is to remove 
NOi from a stream containing 1.0 mole% NO; and the balance air that enters the adsorber at 
8.00 kg/h. The pressure and temperature are maintained at 1 atm and 25°C. Past experience with 
this system has shown that a plot of the partial pressure ratio I(/^o J )«dk<’'(/>NO J )aSc«l versus time 
produces a breakthrough curve with the following appearance. 


Inlet tM 
8 la'mn 
l.o wrt w.ig) 


ADSORPTION 

COLUMN 


Silica 


P- 760mm Hi 
T-ZVC 



BfoHMoitfh 



Using the isotherm derived in part (a), determine the time (in min) required for breakthrough 
of the NOi. 

(e) Silica gel in the column can be regenerated (i.e„ adsorbed NOj can be removed so that the silica 
gel column can be reused) by elevating the bed temperature and'or purging the bed with clean 
air. Suppose such a regeneration process requires 15 hours to accomplish. Process shutdowns 
can be avoided by installing several silica gel columns in parallel, using one to carry out the 
purification while the others are being regenerated. What is the minimum number of columns 
required to achieve continuous process operation? 

6.101. Various amounts of activated carbon were added to a fixed amount of raw cane sugar solution (48 
»t% sucrose m water) at 80°C A colorimeter was used to measure the color of the solutions. R. which 
is proportional to the concentration of trace unknown impurities in the solution. The following data 
were obtained (See footnote 15. p. 654.) 


kg carbon'kg dry sucrose 

0 

0.005 

0.010 

0.015 

0.020 

0.030 

R (color units'kg sucrose) 

20.0 

10.6 

6.0 

3.4 

10 

1.0 


The reduction in color units is a measure of the mass of impurities (the adsorbate) adsorbed on the 
carbon (the adsorbent). 

(a) Tbe general form of the Ifeundlich Isotherm is 

X - Kfc? 

where X' is the mass of i adsorbed/mass of adsorbent and c, is the concentration of i tn solution. 
Demonstrate that the Freundhch isotherm may be formulated for the system described above 
as 

0 - K' f R* 

where 0 is the % removal of color / [mass of carbon t mass of dissolved sucrose). Then determine 
K‘ f and fl by fitting this expression to the given data, using one of the graphical methods in 
Section 17. 

(b) Calculate the amount of carbon that would have to be added to a vat containing 1000 kg of the 
48 wt% sugar solution at 8CPC for a reduction in color content to 15% of the original value. 
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Chapter 


Energy and Energy Balances 


Energy is expensive. We have not yet learned how to use efficiently the seemingly endless 
supply of "free” energy provided by the sun, winds, and tides; nuclear power generation is 
feasible, but the need for safe disposal of radioactive wastes from nuclear reactors is a serious 
unresolved problem; and there arc not nearly enough waterfalls and dams to provide sufficient 
hydroelectric power to meet the world’s energy needs. This leaves us with fuel combustion — 
burning a combustible gas. oil. or solid fuel, and using the energy released as a source of thermal 
or (indirectly) electrical energy. 

Process industries have always recognized that wasting energy leads to reduced profits, but 
throughout most of this century the cost of energy was often an insignificant part of the overall 
process cost, and gross operational inefficiencies were tolerated. In the 1970s. a sharp increase 
in the price of natural gas and petroleum raised the cost of energy scvcralfold and intensified 
the need to eliminate unnecessary energy consumption. If a plant uses more energy than its 
competitors, its product could be priced out of the marketplace. 

As an engineer designing a process, one of your principal jobs would be to account carefully 
for the energy that flows into and out of each process unit and to determine the overall energy 
requirement for the process. You would do this by writing energy balances on the process, in 
much the same way that you write material balances to account for the mass flows to and from 
the process and its units Typical problems that may be solved using energy balances include 
the following: 

1. How much power (cncrgy/timc) is required to pump 1250 m ! .h of water from a storage 
vessel to a process unit? ( The answer determines the size of the required pump motor.) 

2. How much energy is required to convert 2000 kg of water at 3CTC to steam at 180“C? 

3. A hydrocarbon mixture is distilled, producing a liquid and a vapor stream, each with a 
known or calculable flow rate and composition. The energy input to the distillation column 
is provided by condensing saturated steam at a pressure of 15 bar. At what rate must steam 
be supplied to process 2000 molh of the feed mixture? 

4. A highly exothermic chemical reaction A — B takes place in a continuous reactor. If a 
75% conversion of A is to be achieved, at what rate must energy be transferred from the 
reactor to keep the contents at a constant temperature? 

5. How much coal must be burned each day to produce enough energy to generate the steam 
to run the turbines to produce enough electricity to meet the daily power requirements 
of a city of 500.000 people? 

6. A chemical process consists of four reactors. 25 pumps, and a number of compressors, 
distillation columns, mixing tanks, evaporators, filter presses, and other materials handling 
and separation units. Each individual unit either requires or releases energy. 
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(a) How can the process operation be designed to minimize the total energy require- 
ment? (For example, can the energy released by an energy-emitting process unit be 
transferred to an energy-absorbing process unit?) 

(b) What is the total energy requirement for the process as it is finally designed, and how 
much will it cost to provide this energy? (The answer could determine whether or not 
the process is economically feasible.) 

In this chapter we show how energy balances are formulated and applied. Section 7.1 de- 
fines the types of energy a process system can possess and the ways in which energy can be 
transferred to and from a system. Section 7.2 reviews the procedure for calculating the ki- 
netic energy and gravitational potential energy of a process stream. Sections 7.3 and 7.4 derive 
the general energy balance equation for closed (batch) systems and open (semibatch and con- 
tinuous) systems, and various applications of these equations arc illustrated in Sections 75 
through 7.7. 

7.0 INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 

After completing this chapter, you should be able to do the following: 

• List and define in your own words the three components of the total energy of a process 
system and the two forms of energy transfer between a system and its surroundings. State 
the conditions under which heat and work arc positive. Convert an energy or power (cn- 
ergy/time) expressed in any unit (c.g.. J. dyne- cm, Btu. ft- lb. fa. kW. hp) to its equivalent in 
any other dimensionally consistent units. 

• Calculate the kinetic energy of a body of mass m moving with velocity u or the rate of trans- 
port of kinetic energy by a stream moving with mass flow rate m and velocity u. Calculate 
the gravitational potential energy of a body of mass m at elevation z or the rate of trans- 
port of gravitational potential energy by a stream moving with mass flow rate m at elevation 
Z . where z is height above a reference plane at which potential energy is defined to equal 
zero 

• Define the terms closed process system, open process system, isothermal process, and adi- 
abatic process. Write the first law of thermodynamics (the energy balance equation) for a 
closed process system and state the conditions under which each of the five terms in the bal- 
ance can be neglected. Given a description of a closed process system, simplify the energy 
balance and solve it for whichever term is not specified in the process description. 

• Define the terms flow work, shaft work, specific internal energy, specific volume, and specific 
enthalpy. Write the energy balance for an open process system in terms of enthalpy and shaft 
work and state the conditions under which each of the five terms can be neglected. Given a 
description of an open process system, simplify the energy balance and solve it for whichever 
term is not specified in the process description. 

• State why the actual values of 0 and H can never be known for a given species in a specified 
state (temperature, pressure, and phase) and define the concept of a reference state. Explain 
in your own terms the statement. "The specific enthalpy of CO(g) at 100'C and 05 atm rel- 
ative to CO(g) at 500°C and 1 atm is -12.141 J/moL" (Your explanation should involve a 
process in which carbon monoxide gas goes from one state to another.) 

• Explain why the reference state used to generate a table of specific internal energies or en- 
thalpies is irrelevant if one is only interested in calculating A U or A H for a process (The term 
"state property" should appear in your explanation.) 

• Given a process in which a specified mass m of a species goes from one state to another and 
tabulated values of 0 or /? for the species at the initial and final states are available, calculate 
Af/ or A H. Given values of V* at each state, calculate A H from the previously calculated A U 
or vice versa. Carry out the corresponding calculations to determine At) and A H for a stream 
with mass flow rate m going from one state to another. 
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• Use the saturated and superheated steam tables (Tables B5. B.6, and B.7) to determine 
(a) whether water at a specified temperature and pressure is liquid, saturated vapor, or su- 
perheated vapor, (b) the specific volume, specific internal energy, and specific enthalpy of 
liquid water or steam at a specified temperature and pressure: (c) the vapor pressure of wa- 
ter at a specified temperature; (d) the boiling point of water at a specified pressure; and (c) 
the dew point of superheated steam at a specified pressure. 

• Explain the significance of the specific internal energies and enthalpies tabulated in the steam 
tables (B5. B.6. and B.7). remembering that we can never know the true values of cither 
variable in a given state. Given any process in which a specified mass (or mass flow rate) of 
water changes from one state to another, use the steam tables to calculate At/ (or A 0) and/or 
AH (or AH). 

• Given a description of any nonrcactivc process for which tabulated specific internal ener- 
gies or specific enthalpies are available at all input and output states for all process species, 
(a) draw and completely label a flowchart, including Q and W (or Q and U', for an open 
system) if their values arc either specified or called for in a problem statement; (b) perform 
a dcgrcc-of-frccdom analysis; and (c) write the necessary equations (including the appropri- 
ately simplified energy balance) to determine all requested variables 

• Starting with the open system balance equation, derive the steady-state mechanical energy 
balance equation (Equation 7.7-2) for an incompressible fluid and simplify the equation fur- 
ther to derive the Bernoulli equation. List all the assumptions made in the derivation of the 
latter equation. 

• Given fluid conditions (pressure, flow rate, velocity, elevation) at the inlet and outlet of an 
open system and values of friction loss and shaft work within the system, substitute known 
quantities into the mechanical energy balance (or the Bernoulli equation if friction loss and 
shaft work can be neglected) and solve flic equation for whichever variable is unknown. 


7.1 FORMS OF ENERGY: THE FIRST LAW OF THERMODYNAMICS 

The total energy of a system has three components: 

L Kinetic energy: Energy due to the translational motion of the system as a whole relative 
to some frame of reference (usually the earth’s surface) or to rotation of the system about 
some axis In this text, we will deal only with translational kinetic energy. 

2. Potential energy: Energy due to the position of the system in a potential field (such as 
a gravitational or electromagnetic field). In this text, we wiU deal only with gravitational 
potential energy. 

3. Internal energy: All energy possessed by a system other than kinetic and potential energy, 
such as energy due to the motion of molecules relative to the center of mass of the sys- 
tem. to the rotational and vibrational motion and the electromagnetic interactions of the 
molecules, and to the motion and interactions of the atomic and subatomic constituents 
of the molecules. 

Suppose a process system is dosed, meaning that no mass is transferred across its bound- 
aries while the process is taking place. Energy may be transferred between such a system and 
its surroundings in two ways: 

1. As heal, or energy that flows as a result of temperature difference between a system and 
its surroundings. The direction of flow is always from a higher temperature to a lower one. 


2. As work, or energy that flows in response to any driving force other than a temperature 
difference, such as a force, a torque, or a voltage. For example, if a gas in a cylinder expands 
and moves a piston against a restraining force, the gas docs work on the piston (energy 
is transferred as work from the gas to its surroundings, which include the piston). In this 
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lex:, work is defined as positive when U is done by the system on the surroundings (Note 
The opposite sign convention is sometimes used. The choice is arbitrary, as long as it is 
used consistently; however, to avoid contusion when reading thermodynamics references, 
you should be sure which convention has been adopted.) 



Energy, like work, has units of force times distance: for example, joules (N-m), ergs 
(dyne -cm), and ft-Ibj. It is also common to use energy units defined in terms of the amount of 
heat that must be transferred to a specified mass of water to raise the temperature of the water 
by a specified temperature interval at a constant pressure of 1 atm. The most common of these 
units are tabulated here. 


Unit 

Symbol 

Mass of 
Water 

Temperature 

Interval 

Kilogram-calorie or kilocalorie 

kcal 

IkS 

15“Cto 16"C 

Gram-calorie or caloric 

cal 

U 

15°C to 16“C 

British thermal unit 

Btu 

llb„ 

6CrFto61 0 F 


Conversion between these and other energy units may be performed using the conversion fac- 
tors in the table on the inside front cover. 

The principle that underlies all energy balances is the law of conservation of energy, which 
states that energy can neither be created nor destroyed. This law is also called the first law of 
thermodynamics. In its most general form, the first law states that the rate at which energy 
(kinetic I potential t internal) is carried into a system by the input streams, plus the rate at 
which it enters as heat, minus the rate at which it is transported out of the system by the output 
streams, minus the rate at which it leaves as work, equals the rate of accumulation of energy in 
the system. (That is. accumulation - input - output, as would be expected.) 

Instead of presenting the equation in its most general form at this point, we will build up 
to it in stages. The next section reviews how to evaluate the kinetic and potential energies of an 
object and shows how the calculation can readily be extended to determine the rates at which 
kinetic and potential energies arc transported by a flowing stream. Section 7 3 presents an inte- 
grated form of the transient balance equation that describes the behavior of a system between 
an initial state and a final state. This form of the equation is particularly useful for analyzing 
batch process systems. In Section 7.4 the first law is developed for a continuous steady-state 
process. 

Most process systems arc conveniently analyzed using one of the two forms of the energy 
balance equation presented in Sections 7.3 and 7.4. To perform energy balance calculations on 
other types of processes, such as semibatch processes or continuous processes that arc being 
started up or shut down, the full transient energy balance equation is required. This equation 
is discussed in an introductory fashion in Chapter 11. A more thorough treatment of the full 
equation is deferred to thermodynamics courses and texts. 

TEST 

YOURSELF 

(Answers p. 659) 


L What forms of energy may a system possess? In what forms may energy be transferred to 
and from a dosed system? 

2. Why is it meaningless to speak of the heat possessed by a system? 

3. Suppose the initial energy of a system (internal + kinetic I potential) iB £,. the final 
energy is E,. an amount of energy Q is transferred from the environment to the system 
as heat, and an amount W iB transferred from the system to the environment as work. 
According to the first law of thermodynamics, how must Et.Ef.Q. and IV be related? 
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7 2 KINETIC AND POTENTIAL ENERGY 

The kinetic energy. t\( J). of an object of mass /n(kg) moving with velocity ii(m's) relative to 
the surface of the earth is 

£ * - \rntt 2 (7.2-la) 

If a fluid enters a system with a mass flow rate m(kgi's) and uniform velocity u(nv's). then 

4 - \rnti 2 (7.2- lb) 

4(Js) may be thought of as the rate at which kinetic energy is transported into the system by 
the fluid. 


EXAMPLE 7.2-1 Kinetic Energy Transported by a Flowing Stream 


Water flows into a process unit through a 2-cm ID pipe at a rate of 2.00 m*/h. Calculate 4 for tins 
stream in joules/second. 


SOLUTION First calculate the linear velocity (which equals the volumetric flow rate divided by the cross- 

sectional area of the pipe) and the mass flow rate of the fluid: 


2.00 m’ 

100 2 cm 2 


1 h - 1 T7 mfe 

h 

2.00 m’ 

l 2 m* 

1000 kg 

■OFem* 

lh -o, 

3600 s 

156 kg/s 

h 


3600 s 


Then, from Equation 7.2-lb 


0.556 kg/s 

(1.77 f m 2 

1N - OSTOM-mf. - 

0.870 JS 

2 

s 2 

1 kg -m/s 2 


The gravitational potential energy of an object of mass m is 

£p - mgz (7.2-2a) 

where g is the acceleration of gravity and z is the height of the object above a reference plane 
at which E f is arbitrarily defined to be zero. If a fluid enters a system with a mass flow rate m 
and an elevation z relative to the potential energy reference plane, then 

4 - mgz (7.2-2b) 

£p(J&) may be thought of as the rate at which gravitational potential energy is transported into 
the system by the fluid. Since we are normally interested in the change in potential energy when 
a body or fluid moves from one elevation to another [42 - 4> ” *lKl2 ~ z t)l- ^ elevation 
chosen as the reference plane docs not matter. 


EXAMPLE 7.2-2 Potential Energy Increase of a Flowing Fluid 


*3SB 

pJTO 



Crude oil is pumped at a rate of 15.0 kg's fxom a point 220 meters below the earth's surface to 
point 20 meters above ground level. Calculate the attendant rate of increase of potential energy. 
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SOLUTION Let subscripts 1 and 2 denote the first and second points, respectively: 


15.0 kg 

9.81m 

IN 

[20- (-220)1 m 

s 

s* 

1 kg mis 2 



- 35.300 N-mS 


35.300 J/s 


The answer could also have been expressed as 35.300 W or 35.3 kW. A pump would have to deliver 
at least this much power to raise the oil at the given rate. 


A gas flows through a long pipe of constant diameter. The outlet of the pipe is higher than the 
inlet, and the pressure of the gas at the outlet is less than the inlet pressure. The gas temperature 
is constant throughout the pipe and the system is at steady state. 

L How do the mass flow rates at the inlet and outlet compare? The densities? The volumetric 
flow rates? (Assume ideal gas behavior.) 

2 . Is the change in potential energy of the gas from inlet to outlet positive, negative, or zero? 
What about the change in kinetic energy? 

7.3 ENERGY BALANCES ON CLOSED SYSTEMS 

A system is termed open or closed according to whether or not mass crosses the system bound- 
ary during the period of time covered by the energy balance. A batch process system is, by 
definition, closed, and semibatch and continuous systems arc open. 

An integral energy balance may be derived for a closed system between two instants of 
time. Since energy can neither be created nor destroyed, the generation and consumption terms 
of the general balance (4.2-1) drop out. leaving 

accumulation — input - output (7.3-1) 

In deriving the integral mass balance for a closed system in Section 4.2c we eliminated the 
input and output terms, since by definition no mass crosses the boundaries of a closed system. It 
is possible, however, for energy to be transferred across the boundaries as heat or work, so that 
the right side of Equation 7.3-1 may not be eliminated automatically. As with mass balances, 
however, the accumulation term equals the final value of the balanced quantity (in this case, 
the system energy) minus the initial value of this quantity. Equation 73-1 may therefore be 
written 

final system _ initial system _ net energy transferred to ^ 

energy energy the system (in - out) 

Now 

initial system energy — U, + E n ♦ £ pl 
final system energy — U, + £j, * £ p( 
energy transferred — Q - W 

where the subscripts i and f refer to the initial and final states of the system and U, £ 4 . £p, 
Q, and W represent internal energy, kinetic energy, potential energy, heat transferred to the 
system from its surroundings, and work done by the system on its surroundings. Equation 73-2 
then becomes 


TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 659) 


(U, - U.) + (E U ~ £b) + <% - E p il - Q- W 


(7.3-3) 
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TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 659) 


EXAMPLE 7.3-1 


or. if the symbol A is used to signify (final - initial). 


Mi + A£» * A£'p - Q - W (7.3-4) 


Equation 7.3-4 is the basic form of the first law of thermodynamics for a closed system. 



independent of pressure for ideal gases and nearly independent of pressure for liquids and 
solida If no temperature changes, phase changes, or chemical reactions occur in a closed 
system and if pressure changes are less than a few atmospheres, then A U *-0 


2. If a system is not accelerating, then A £* - 0. If a system is not rising or falling, then A £ p - Q 

3. If a system and its surroundings are at the same temperature or the system is perfectly insu- 
lated. then (> - 0 . Hie process is then termed adiabatic. 

4. Work done on or by a dosed system is accomplished by movement of the system boundary 
against a resisting force or the passage of an electrical current or radiation across the 
system boundary. Examples of the first type of work arc motion of a piston or rotation of 
a shaft that projects through the system boundary. If there are no moving parts or electrical 
currents or radiation at the system boundary, then W - Q 

1. What do the terms dosed system and open system mean? What is an adiabatic process? 

2. If 250 J is added to a system as heat, what is the value of Q in the energy balance equation? 
If 250 J of work is done to the system, what is the value of W? 

3. If a closed system has an internal energy of 100 kcal at the beginning of a process and 
50 kcal at the end. what is A (/? 

4. Under what circumstances might U be considered independent of pressure for a pure 
substance? 


Energy Balance on a Closed System 


A gas is contained in a cylinder fitted with a movable piston. 



The initial gas temperature is 25‘C. 

The cylinder is placed in boiling water with the piston held in a fixed position. Heat in the amount 
of 2.00 kcal is transferred to the gas. which equilibrates at 100‘C (and a higher pressure). The piston 
is then released, and the gas docs 100 J of work in moving the piston to its new equilibrium position. 
The final gas temperature is 100‘C 

Write the energy balance equation for each of the two stages of this process, and in each case 
solve for the unknown energy term in the equation. In solving this problem, consider the gas in 
the cylinder to be the system, neglect the change in potential energy of the gas as the piston moves 
vertically, and assume the gas behaves ideally. Express all energies in joules. 



‘ > 



flntltfun 


SOLUTION 


1 . 
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(Equation 73-4) 

= 0 (the system is stationary) 
= 0 (no vertical displacement ) 
= 0 (no moving boun dines) 


w-Q 









= 0 

o^omw 


(the system is stationary at the initiil and final states) 
(assumed negligible by hypothesis) 

(U depends only oa T for an ideal gas* and T does not change) 



+ ICO J (Why is it positive?) 



7.4 ENERGY BALANCES ON OPEN SYSTEMS AT STEADY STATE 

An open process system by definition has mass crossing its boundaries as the process occurs 
Work must be done on such a system to push mass in. and wotk is done on the surroundings 
by mass that emerges. Both work terms must be included in the energy balance. 

In Section 7.4a »c outline the calculation of the work (or more precisely, the rate of en- 
ergy transferred as work) required to move fluid through a continuous process system, and in 
Section 7.4b we review the concepts of intensive and extensive variables introduced in Chapter 
6 and introduce the concept of specific properties of a substance. Section 7.4c uses the results 
of the two preceding sections to derive the energy balance for an open system at steady state. 


7.4a Row Work and Shaft Work 

Then 


(7.4-1) 



on a moving part within the 
outlet minus the rate of 


where 


wmw. + wt 
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To derive an expression for VV a . we initially consider the singlc-inlct-s ingle-outlet system shown 
here. 


P, IN""'! 


PROCESS 


UNIT 



Fluid at a pressure enters a pipe at a volumetric flow rate t' ln (m , i's) and exits at a 

pressure /’ 0UI (N/m 2 ) and volumetric flow rate V M (n?/a). The fluid that enters the system has 
worlc done on it by the fluid just behind it at a rate 

ton - <*«> 

while the fluid leaving the system performs work on the surroundings at a rate 

~ /Wl/o... (7.4-3) 

The net rate at which work is done by the system at the inlet and outlet is therefore 

W a - (7.4-4) 

If several input and output streams enter and leave the system, the PV products for each stream 
must be summed to determine V/&. 


TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 659) 


An incompressible liquid flows through a straight horizontal pipe. Friction of the fluid within 
the pipe causes a small amount of heat to be transferred from the fluid; to compensate, flow 
work must be done on the fluid to move it through the system (so that lV a is less than zero). 

L How arc V„ and )'<,« related, where V is the volumetric flow rate of the liquid? (Remem- 
ber, the fluid is incompressible.) 

2. How must the pressures P a and Pout be related? (/■„ > Pent, P a - /’out, or P a < Pern?) 


7.4I» Specific Properties and Enthalpy 

As we ohserved in Section 6.2, the properties of a process material arc either extensive (pro- 
portional to the quantity of the material) or intensive (independent of the quantity). Mass, 
number of moles, and volume (or mass flow rate, molar flow rate, and volumetric flow rate for 
a continuous stream), and kinetic energy, potential energy, and internal energy (or the rates of 
transport of these quantities by a continuous stream) arc extensive properties, while tempera- 
ture. pressure, and density arc intensive. 

A specific property is an intensive quantity* obtained by dividing an extensive property 
(or its flow rate) by the total amount (or flow rate) of the process material. Thus, if the vol- 
ume of a fluid is 200 cm 3 and the mass of the fluid is 200 g. the specific volume of the fluid is 
1 cm 3 /g. Similarly, if the mass flow rate of a stream is 100 kg/min and the volumetric flow rate is 
150 L/min. the specific volume of the stream material is (150 L/min/ 100 kg/min) — 1.5 LA g; if 
the rate at which kinetic energy is transported by this stream is 300 J/min. then the specific ki- 
netic energy of the stream material is (3CO J/min)/(100 kg/min) - 3 J/kg. We will use the symbol ‘ 
l o denote a specific property: V wiU denote specific volume. 0 specific internal energy, and so on. 

If the temperature and pressure of a process material arc such that the specific internal 
energy of the material is f)(JAg). then a mass m (kg) of this material has a total internal energy 

U(J) - m(kg)0(J/kg) (7.4-5) 

Similarly. a continuous stream of this material with a mass flow rate m(kg»'s) transports internal 
energy at a rate 

0(Jls) - m(kg's)0(J/kg) (7.4-6) 

A property that occurs in the energy balance equation for open systems (Section 7.4c) is 
the specific enthalpy, defined as 


fi-0 + p(' 


(7.4-7) 
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where P is total pressure and 0 and arc specific internal energy and specific volume. Tie gas 
constants tabulated on the inside back cover provide a convenient source for the conversion 
factors needed to evaluate H from Equation 7.4-7. as the following example shows 


EXAMPLE 7.4-1 Calculation of Enthalpy 


The specific internal energy of helium at 300 K and 1 atm is 3800 J/mol. and the specific molar volume 
at the same temperature and pressure is 24.63 L'mol. Calculate the specific enthalpy of helium at 
this temperature and pressure, and the rate at which enthalpy is transported by a stream of helium 
at 303 K and 1 atm with a molar flow rate of 250 kmol/h. 


SOLUTION 


H - 0 * PV - 3800 J/mol * (1 atmM24.63 L'mol) 

To convert the second term to joules »e need the factor J/(Latm(. From the gas constant table on 
the inside back cover. 

0.08206 L atm'(mol K) - 8.314 J/(mol K) 

Dividing the right side by the left side yields the desired factor: 

8.314 J/mol K 


008206 Latmi(molK) 


- 101.3 J/(L- atm) 


Therefore. 


tl - T/nvol + 24-63 L ' aUn 

101 31 


mol 

1 L-atm 

= 250 kmol'h 




lC mol 

6295 J _ 

h 

kmol 

mol 


6295 J/mol 


1.57 X lO' J/h 


The enthalpy function is important in the analysis of open systems, as we will show in the 
next section. It can also be shown, however, that if a dosed system expands I or contracts) against 
a constant externa I pressure. A and A£ p are negligible, and the only work done by or on the 
system is the work of the expansion, then the energy balance equation reduces to Q — AW. A 
proof of this statement is required in Problem 7.15. 


TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 659) 


The specific internal energy of a fluid is 200 cal/g. 

L What is the internal energy of 30 g of this fluid? 

2. If the fluid leaves a system at a flow rate of 5 g/min. at what rate does it transport internal 
energy out of the system? 

3. What would you need to know to calculate the specific enthalpy of this fluid? 


7.4c The Steady-State Open-System Energy Balance 

The first law of thermodynamics for an open system at steady state has the form 

input — output (7.4-8) 

(Why do the accumulation, generation, and consumption terms of the general balance equation 
vanish?) “Input" here signifies the total rate of transport of kinetic energy, potential energy, 
and internal energy by all process input streams plus the rate at which energy is transferred in 
as heat, and “output” is the total rate of energy transport by the output streams plus the rate 
at which energy is transferred out as work. 
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If Ej denotes the total rate of energy transport by the /th input or output stream of a 
process, and Q and W' arc again defined as the rates of flow of heat into and work out of the 
process, then Equation 7.4-8 may be written 




X^-X^-g-* 


(7.4-9) 


If m j. E p) , and 0, arc the flow rates of mass, kinetic energy, potential energy, and 
internal energy for the /th process stream, then the total rate at which energy is transported 
into or out of the system by this stream is 

Ei - 0j + £»> + EpJ 

0, = *,0, 






(7.4-10) 


where u, is the velocity of the /th stream and c/ is the height of this stream relative to a reference 
plane at which Ep - 0. 

The total work W done by the system on its surroundings equals the shaft work W'i plus the 
flow work W'n (Equation 7.4-1). If V, is the volumetric flow rate of the /th stream and P-, is the 
pressure of this stream as it crosses the system boundary, then as was shown in Section 7.4a. 




i 


* - + X - X 


n.4-11) 


Substituting the expression for £, of Equation 7.4-10 and that for W of Equation 7.4-11 into 
Equation 7.4-9 and bringing the PV terms to the left side yields 


x*> 


* p fti * y + 9!) 


-x* 


0, * Pj9, + ± 




-Q-W, 


(7.4-12) 


Equation 7.4-12 could be used for all steady-state open system energy balance problems. 
As a rule, however, the term 0, + P/$j is combined and written as /?>. the variable previously 
defined as the specific enthalpy. In terms of this variable. Equation 7.4-12 becomes 


X + t X +**/)- Q-w* 


Finally, let us use the symbol A to denote total output minus total input, so that 

A H - m>/?> 

A4 - X X 
A£p - X W) " X 


a4-i3» 

(7.4-14a) 

(7.4-14b) 

(7.4-14c) 
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TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 659) 


EXAMPLE 7.4-2 


SOLUTION 


In terms of these quantities. Equation 7.4-13 becomes 

AH -t A£' k + A£p - Q - W, 


(7.4-15) 


Equation 7.4-15 states that the net rate at which energy is transferred to a system as heat and/or 
shaft work (Q - VV 4 ) equals the difference between the rates at which the quantity (enthalpy + 
kinetic energy ♦ potential energy) is transported into and out of the system (AH ♦ A£, + A £ p ). 
We will use this equation as the starting point for most energy balance calculations on open 
systems at steady state. 

Notice that if a process has a single input stream and a single output stream and there is 
no accumulation of mass in the system (so that nij, - moo, ” ">). the expression for A/? of 
Equation 7.4- 14a simplifies to 

AH - m(H c „ - D^) - (7.4-1 6) 


Also notice that if a specific variable has the same value for all input and output streams, the 
corresponding term of Equation 7.4-15 drops out. For example, if H, is the same for all streams, 
then from Equation 7.4-14a 


AH - /) 


X m, - *, 


(7.4-17) 


But from a total mass balance the quantity in brackets (which is simply total mass in minus 
total mass out) equals zero, and hence AH - 0, as claimed. 


How would you simplify Equation 7.4-15 in each of the following eases? 

L There arc no moving parts in the system. 

2. The system and its surroundings arc at the same temperature. 

3. The linear velocities of all streams arc the same. 

4 All streams enter and leave the process at a single height. 


Energy Balance on a Turbine 


Five hundred kilograms per hour of steam drives a turbine. The steam enters the turbine at 44 atm 
and 450"C at a linear velocity of 60 mS and leaves at a point 5 m below the turbine inlet at atmo- 
spheric pressure and a velocity of 360 m/s. The turbine delivers shall work at a rate of 70 kW. and 
the beat kxts Irom the turbine is estimated to be 10* kealh. Calculate the specific enthalpy change 
associated with the process 


SCO 

1 


44 atm. 4 'OX 


3 

m 

SCO 

60 m* 




1 Jtrm 

360 rrA 


» * 

C - - 10 * kealti w, - to «w 


From Equation 7.4-15 

AH ~ Q - W, ~ At, - At, 

Normally, heat. work, and kinetic and potential energy terms are determined in different units. To 
evaluate AH. we will convert each term to kW (kJ/s) using conversion factors given on the inside 
front cover, first noting that m - (500 kg/h/3600 &h) - 0.139 kg/s 

A4- j(-i--f)- 


0.139 kgS 

IN 

(360* - 60 2 ) m J 

1 W 

lkW 

2 

1 kg mi's 2 

s 1 

lNm's 

ID 1 W 


8.75 kW 
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At, — mg(;i — n) - • 


0.139 kg's 

9.81 N 

<-5)m 

1 kW - -6.81 X 10' 


kg 


10’Nm'S 


Q- 


- 10 4 kcal 

1 J 

lh 

lkW 

h 

0239 x 10'’ kcal 

3600 s 

10 * its 


- -11.6 kW 


W, - 70 kW 

A , 

AH - Q - W, - A£, - At, - -90.3 kW 


Bui 


A II - m<Hj - Hi) (liom Equation 7.4-16) 

U 

fi 2 - fit - A fifm 


-90.3 kJ/s 
u.139 kg/s 


-650 kJkg 


TABLES OF THERMODYNAMIC DATA 
Reference Stales and Slate Properties 

It is not possible to know the absolute value of 0 or fi for a process material, but you can de- 
termine the change in f)(A$) or in /?(A fi) corresponding to a specified change of state (tem- 
perature. pressure, and phase). This may be done, for example, by bringing a known mass m 
of a substance through the specified change of state in such a way that all terms of the energy 
balance except A U (Lc.. heat. work, and changes in potential and kinetic energies) arc known. 
Once Af?(- Af//m) has been determined. A/? for the same change in state can be calculated 
as Af? ♦ A/'t'. 

A convenient way to tabulate measured changes in 0 or fi is to choose a temperature, 
pressure, and state of aggregation as a reference state, and to list A 0 or A/} for changes from 
this state to a series of other states. Suppose, for example, that the enthalpy changes for carbon 
monoxide going from a reference state of 0 5 C and 1 atm to two other states arc measured, with 
the following results: 

CO(g. 0°C 1 atm) — CO(g. 100°C. 1 atm): AH, - 2919 J/mol 
CO(g. 0°C 1 atm) — CO(g. 500°C. 1 atm): AH 2 - 15.060 J/mol 

Since H cannot be known absolutely, for convenience we may assign a value /?o — 0 to the 
reference state; then A/?i — fit - 0 — fix. AH’ — fi 2 . and so on. A table may then be con- 
structed for CO at 1 atm: 


7TC) 

H(J/mol) 

0 

0 

100 

2919 

500 

15.060 


Note that the value 2919 J/mol for fi at lOCC docs not mean that the absolute value of the 
specific enthalpy of CO at 100°C and 1 atm is 2919 J/mol— we cannot know the absolute value 
of fi — but rather means that the change in fi when CO goes from the reference state to 100°C 
and 1 atm is 2919 J/mol. We then say the specific enthalpy of CO at lOO’C and I atm relative to 
CO at ere and I atm is 2919 J/mol 

Some enthalpy tables give the reference states on which the listed values of fi arc based 
and others do not; however, you do not have to know the reference state to calculate A fi for 
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EXAMPLE 7.5-1 


SOLUTION 


the transition from one tabulated state to another. If ft\ is the specific enthalpy at state 1 and 
/?; is that at state 2. then A/? for the transition from state 1 to state 2 equals ft 2 - ft\. regardless 
of the reference state on which ft\ and ft 2 arc based. (Caution: If two different tables arc used, 
be sure H\ and ft 2 ate based on the same reference state.) For example. A ft for CO going from 
100 to 500°C at 1 atm is (15.060 - 2919) J/mol - 12.141 J/mol. If another reference state had 
been used to generate the specific enthalpies of CO at 100'C and 50CfC. «, and ft 2 would have 
different values but fti - ft\ would still be 12.141 J/mol. (See diagram below.) 


« rn (J/mol) « ro (J/mol) 

Re f: CO(g) # O'C. 1 atin Ref. CO(g) & ? 


1 

15.060 

500’C. 1 atm 

I 

12.560 

—* 

‘ CO(10OC 1 atm) — CO(S00*C, 1 atm) 





All ■ (15,060 - 2919) I/mol 





= (12.560-419) J/mol 

2919 

100’C. 1 atm 

419 

— 

= 12,141 J/mol 

0 

0C. 1 atm 

-2500 




This convenient result is a consequence of the fact that ft. like 0. is a state property, or a 
property of a system component whose value depends only on the state of the system (temper- 
ature. pressure, phase, and composition) and not on how the system reached that state. 1 We 
will have more to say about this concept in Chapter Eight. 

Use of Tabulated Enthalpy Data 

The following entries are taken from a data table for saturated methyl chloride: 


State 


P(pssa) 

t'tft’/lbj 

^(Btu/lb,,) 

Liquid 

-40 

6.878 

0.01553 

0.000 

Vapor 

0 

18.90 

4.969 

196.23 

Vapor 

50 

51.99 

1.920 

202.28 


1. What reference state was used to generate the given enthalpies? 

2. Calculate SH and SV lot the transition of saturated methyl chloride vapor from 50°F to ITF. 

3. What assumption did you make in solving question 2 regarding the effect of pressure on specific 
enthalpy? 

L Liquid at -40' I F and 6.878 psia (the state at which ft - 0). You do not need this information 
to solve part 2 . 

2. A ft - H(0°F) - «(50* F) - (196.23 - 20228) -* -6.05 Btu/lb„ 

At' - AH - A PV - AH - (/•tojV't— a - Pun. 

- -6.05 Btu1b„ 


I(18.90)(4.969) - (51.99X1.920)1 ft’ psia1b„ 

1.987 Btu 


10.73 ft’ psia 


-4.96 BtU'lb n 


'We will not prove our claim that 0 and 17 satisfy this condi boo All references on thermodynamics discuss this 
point in detail. 
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Tables of enthalpies and other state properties of many substances may be found in tables 
B5-B9 of this text and Perry's Chemical Engineers' Handbook on pp. 2-206 through 2-316. 


TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 659) 


L What is a state property? 

2. The enthalpy of a vapor A relative to liquid A at CTC and 1 atm is 5000 J/kg at OC and 
1 atm. and 7500 J/kg at 30°C and 1 atm. 



A(v. 30°C 1 atm) - A(v. 0 °C. 1 atm) 


Docs the answer depend on the reference state used to generate the table of en- 
thalpies? Why not? 


7.5b Steam Tables 

Recall the phase diagram for water (Figure 6.1-la. p. 239). which has the following appearance: 





Pure water may coexist as liquid and vapor only at temperature-pressure pairs that fall on the 
vapor-liquid equilibrium (VLE) curve. At points above the VLE curve (but to the right of the 
solid-liquid equilibrium curve), water is a subcooled liquid. At points on the VLE curve, water 
may be saturated liquid or saturated steam (vapor) or a mixture of both. At points below the 
VLE curve, water is superheated steam. 

For many years, compilations of physical properties of liquid water, saturated steam, and 
superheated steam issued in steam tables have been standard references for mechanical and 
chemical engineers involved with steam cycles for electrical power generation. Steam tables 
arc contained in Tables B.5-B.7 of this text. We recommend that you look at these tables as we 
describe what you can find in them. 

Table B.5 lists properties of saturated liquid water and saturated steam at temperatures 
from 0.01°C (the triple point temperature) to 102'C. The following properties can be deter- 
mined for each tabulated temperature (and for intermediate temperatures by interpolation): 

• Column 2. The pressure. J*(bar). corresponding to the given temperature on the VLE 
curve — by definition, the vapor pressure of water at the given temperature. Instead of look- 
ing up a given temperature and finding the pressure, you could look up a given pressure in 
the second column and find the corresponding boiling point temperature in the first column. 


Perry's Chemied Enpnten' Handbook. 7th Edition. McGraw-Hill Hew 
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EXAMPLE 7.5-2 


SOLUTION 


• Columns 3 and 4. The specific volumes, P(mVkg). of liquid water and saturated steam at 
the given temperature. The inverses of these quantities arc the densities (kgfm 3 ) of liquid 
water and steam. 

• Columns 5 and 6 . The specific internal energies. #(kJ/kg). of saturated liquid water and 
saturated steam at the given temperature relative to a reference state of liquid water at the triple 
point. (Remember, we can never know the absolute value of internal energy or enthalpy, but 
only how these quantities change when the substance goes from one state to another — in this 
ease, from the reference state to the states listed in the table.) 

• Columns 7-9. The specific enthalpies. Z?(kJ/kg), of saturated liquid water (Column 7) and 
saturated steam (Column 9). and the difference between these quantities, known as the heat 
of vaporization (Column 8). The reference point for the tabulated values of A is again liquid 
water at the triple point. 

Table B.6 lists the same properties as Table B.5. except that pressure is the first column and tem- 
perature the second and the table covers a much broader range of temperatures and pressures. 
Tables B.5 and B.6 are commonly referred to as the saturated steam tables 

Table B. 7— which is referred to as the superheated steam table— lists 9. 0. and A of water 
(the latter two properties relative to liquid water at the triple point) at any temperature and 
pressure, not just at points on the VLE curve. If you arc given a temperature and a pressure, you 
can locate the properties of water at the intersection of the column corresponding to the given 
temperature and the row corresponding to the given pressure. If the intersection falls within 
the closed region on the table bounded by the vertical line to the left of the 50°C column, the 
horizontal line below the 221.2 bar row. and the zigzag hypotenuse, the water is a liquid: outside 
this region, it is a superheated vapor. 

When you look up a pressure in the first column of Table B.7. you will find just below it in 
parentheses the boiling point temperature and in Columns 2 and 3 the properties of saturated 
liquid water and saturated steam at that pressure. If you arc at a point in the superheated steam 
region, you can move all the way to the left to determine the saturation temperature at the same 
pressure, or the dewpoint of the superheated steam. 

The next example illustrates the use of these tables to obtain physical property data for 
water. 


The Steam Tables 

1. Determine the sapor pressure, specific internal energy, and specific enthalpy of saturated steam 
at 133.5°G 

2. Show that water at 400"C and 10 bar is superheated steam and determine its specific volume, 
specific internal energy, and specific enthalpy relative to liquid water at the triple point, and its 
dew point. 

3. Show that 0 and A for superheated steam depend strongly on temperature and relatively 
slightly on pressure. 


Verify’ the results to be given. 


L Table B.5 does not go up to 133.5*C. so we turn to Table B.6. For saturated steam at the given 
temperature (Column 2). 

p' - 3.0 bar. V - 0.606 m’/kg. 0 - 2543.0 kJ/kg. H - 2724.7 kJ/kg 


2. From Table B.7. [T - 400'C. P - 10 bar) falls outside the closed region, showing that water is 
superheated steam at this temperature and pressure. The table also shows that at this condition. 

A - 3264 kJ/kg. 0 - 2958 kJ/kg. 9 - 0.307 m’/kg. - 179.9’C 
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3. Look ai the properties of water at 400‘C and 450"C. both at a pressure of 10 bar. You will see 
that both 0 and H change by about 3% when water goes from the first temperature to the 
second one (3264 kJkg - 3371 kJ/kg for //. 2958 kJ/kg — 3041 kJ/kg for 0). 

Now consider the properties at 10 bar and 20 bar. both at a temperature of 400“C. Even 
though the pressure has doubled, the values of 0 and /? change by much less than 1 %. Similar 
results would be obtained for liquid water. The conclusion Is that when you need a value of 6 
or H for water (or for any other species) at a given T and P. you must look it up at the correct 
temperature — interpolating if necessary— but you don’t have to find it at the exact pressure. 


The next example illustrates the use of the steam tables to solve energy balance prohlcms 


EXAMPLE 7.5-3 Energy Balance on a Steam Turbine 



SOLUTION The energy balance for this steady-state open system is 

vi'. - -All - -m(H,„ - W„) 
(Why was the heat term dropped?) 


Inlet Steam 


Table B7 indicates that steam at 10 bar is saturated at 180*C (verify), so that the inlet steam temper- 
ature is 180’C + 190°C - 370*0 Interpolating in the same table. 

/?„(10 bar. 370’C) - 3201 kJAtg 


Outlet Steam 


From either Table B.6 or R7. you can find that the enthalpy of saturated steam at 1 bar ts 

H^(l bar. saturated) - 2675 kJ/kg 

Energy Balance 


VV. « —AH — - 200° kg 

(2675 - 3201) kl 

lh 

h 


kg 

36CXI s 

- 292 kJA - 

292 kW 




The turbine thus delivers 292 kW of work to its surroundings. 


The superheated steam table. Table B.7. lists values for both liquid water and steam. If you 
wish to determine B for liquid water at a temperature T and pressure P that cannot easily be 
found in this table, you may calculate it in the following manner: ( 1 ) look up 0 and V' for satu- 
rated liquid at the specified temperature in Table B.5: (2) assume these values arc independent 
of pressure, and calculate ti(P.T) — 0 I P&. Furthermore, if the pressure is not excessive 
(say, less than 10 bar) or if it is unknown , neglect the PV correction and use the saturated liquid 
enthalpy ft(T) given in Table B.5. 

7.6 ENERGY BALANCE PROCEDURES 

A properly drawn and labeled flowchart is essential for the efficient solution of energy bal- 
ance problems When labeling the flowchart, be sure to include all of the information you will 
need to determine the specific enthalpy of each stream component, including known temper- 
atures and pressures In addition, show states of aggregation of process materials when they 
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arc not obvious: do not simply write HjO. for example, but rather H 2 0(s). H ; 0(1). or H 2 0(v), 
according to whether water is present as a solid, a liquid, or a vapor. 

In the rest of this chapter, we will consider only specks (such as water) for which tabulated 
internal energies or enthalpies arc available. In Chapters 8 and 9 we will show how to choose 
reference states and cakulatc the required values of 0 and H when tabulated values cannot be 
found. 


EXAMPLE 7.6-1 Energy Balance on a One-Component Process 



E " CTt *T£ 


TWo streams of water ate mixed to form the feed to a boikr. Process data are as follows: 

Feed stream 1 120 kg/mia 30“C 

Feed stream 2 175 kg'rrnn 65°C 

Boiler pressure 17 bar (absolute) 

The exiting steam emerges from the boiler through a 6-cm ID pipe. Calculate the required heat 
input to the boikr in kilojoules per minute if the emerging steam is saturated at the boiler pressure. 
Neglect the kinetic energies of the liquid inlet streams. 


SOLUTION 


120 Ka^jO Ifttnln 
30*C. H - 125.7 UiVi 

175«^M ; 0 lf.lnln * 
65 ‘C. H- 271.9 IJiVi 



295 lg HjOtvtonn 
7 tar. satu'afed 1204*0 



. — ft - 2793 WiVg 
6<m 10 w* 


1. A first step in solving problems of this son Is to determine (If possible) the flow rates of 
all stream components using material balances. In this case, it is a trivial matter to write 
and solve a mass balance on water to determine that the flow rate of the emerging steam is 
295 kgi'min. 

2. Next, determine the specific enthalpies of each stream component. Tabks BS and B.6 were 
used to determine H for liquid water at 30*C and 65‘C and for saturated steam at 17 bar. The 
latter entry in the table also furnished the temperature of the saturated steam corresponding to 
this pressure (204“C). Note that the entries for liquid water correspond to pressures that may 
or may not equal the actual pressures of the inlet streams (winch we do not know); we assume, 
however, that the enthalpy of liquid water is approximately independent of pressure and use 
the tabulated values. 

3. The final step Is to write the appropriate form of the energy balance and solve It for the desired 
quantity. For this open process system. 

Q - W’, - AH * A£, + 

tPi = 0 (no mosing parts) 

i£, = 0 (generally assumed unless displacements through 
, , large heights are involved) 

Q — AH + A£» 


Evaluate AH 

From Equation 7.4- 14a. 


AH = X m t H t - X^ 

coin XXX4 


295 kg 

2793 kJ 120 kg 

125.7 kJ 175 kg 

271.9 kJ 

min 

kg nun 

kg min 

kg 


- 7.61 X 10 5 kimin 
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EXAMPLE 7.6-2 


SOLUTION 


Evaluate AE k 

From Table B.6. lire specific volume ot saturated steam at 17 bar is 0.1166 m’/kg. and the cross- 
sectional area ol the 6-cm ID pipe B 


A - tR 1 - 


3.1416 

(3.00)* cm 2 

1 m 2 

■ 2.83 X 10" 



10 4 c nr 


The steam velocity is 


n(m •*) - V'(m’i's)/ /t(m ; ) 


295 kg 

1 min 

0.1166 m’ 


min 

60 s 

kg 

2*3 X 10' s m 1 


- 202 mS 


Then, since the kinetic energies ol the inlet streams are assumed negligible. 


Finally. 


- miff 2 


295 kginin 

( 202 ) i m J 

IN 

* ^ - 6 02 v ltf kJ inin 

2 

s’ 

1 kg- m/s 1 

10’Nm 


Q - AH * Ah', 

- (7.61 X 10* + 6.02 X 10*] kJ/min 


7.67 X 10 5 kJ'min 


Observe that the kinetsc energy change is only a small fraction— roughly 0.8%—- of the total energy 
requirement for the process This is a typical result, and it is not uncommon to neglect kinetic and 
potenual energy changes (at least as a first approximation) relative to enthalpy changes for processes 
that involve phase changes chemical reactions or large temperature changes 


When process streams contain several components the specific enthalpies of each com- 
ponent must be determined separately and substituted in the energy balance equation when 
AW is evaluated. For mixtures of near-ideal gases or of liquids with similar molecular struc- 
tures (c.g.. mixtures of paraffinsX you may assume that ft for a mixture component is the same 
as ft for the pure substance at the same temperature and pressure. Procedures to follow for 
solutions of gases or solids in liquids and for mixtures of dissimilar liquids arc outlined in 
Chapter 8. 


Energy Balance on a Two-Component Process 

A liquid stream containing 60.0 wt% ethane and 40.0% n-butanc is to be heated from ISO K to 200 K 
at a pressure of 5 bar. Calculate the required heat input per kilogram of the mixture, neglecung po- 
tential and kinetic energy changes, using tabulated enthalpy data for QH, and C*H 1U and assuming 
that mixture component enthalpies are those of the pure species at the same temperature. 

Basis: I kg/s Mixture 

The enthalpies of n-butanc at 150 K and 5 bar and at 200 K and 5 bar arc given on p. 2-223 of 
Perry's Chemical Engineers' Handbook (see footnote 2). and those of ethane at the same conditions 
are given on p. 2-234 of the Handbook. The tabulated enthalpy values are shown in the energy 
balance. 
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EXAMPLE 7.6-3 


SOLUTION 


X-00*B*«HOK.5t 


w CjH e a 

0.403 kg C.Hiwi 


HEATER 


1.00 kffs O 200 K. •> bu 


•GOO Ki CJijl 
I | u » , | 1 0.400 « C^Huys 

OIKu^ 


No material balances are necessary since there is only one input stream and one output stream 
and no chemical reactions* so we may proceed directly to the energy balance: 


Q - W, - AH * A£» + Atp 


= 0 (no moving parts) 

= 0 . AifV = 0 (by hypolbesis) 

Q - AH 

Since the process materials are all gases and we are assuming ideal gas behavior, we may set the 
enthalpies ot each stream equal to the sums of the individual component enthalpies and write 

Q- AH - X ' X m - iu 


0.600 kg CjH. 

434.5 k! 0.400 kg C.H 10 

130.2 kl 

s 

kg s 

kg 


((0.600H314.3) * (0.400)(30.0)] kJ/s - 112 kJ/s 


112 kJ/s 
1.00 kg's 


112 


kJ 


In the two previous examples, it was possible to complete all material balance calculations 
before undertaking the energy 1 balance. In another class of problems one more stream amount 
or flow rate is unknown than can be determined by material balances alone. To solve problems 
of this type, you must write and solve material and energy balances simultaneously. 


Simultaneous Material and Energy Balances 

Saturated steam at 1 atm is discharged from a turbine at a rate of 1150 kgh. Superheated steam at 
300”C and 1 atm is needed as a feed to a heat exchanger: to produce it. the turbine discharge stream 
is mixed with superheated steam available from a second source at 400‘ C and 1 atm. The mixing 
unit operates adiabarically. Calculate the amount of superheated steam at 300*0 produced and the 
required volumetric flow rate of the 400*0 steam. 

Specific enthalpies of the two feed streams and the product stream are obtained from the steam 
tables and are shown below on the flowchart. 


Tuitilr* dlxhirgt 
HMlgH,lX.Vh 


H- 2676 kJ.Vg 


(ICO'C) 


mi (Kg HjOI.Ml) 
4O0*c. 1 am 
0-3278 kJ.Vg 



-r t*« HiOMwl 
300*0, 1 aim 
0 - 3074 kV«S 


There are two unknown quantities m this process — *h, and m z — and only one permissible mate- 
rial balance. (Why?) The material and energy balances must therefore be solved simultaneously to 
determine the two flow rates 
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Mats Balance on Water 1150 kg/h 4- mi — mi 

Energy Balance Q - VV, A// + A£ k 4- 

Q = 0 (proem it adiabatic) 

W, = 0 (no moving parts) 
[/A!* - 0 . At “* 0 (aysumptxjc) 

A « “ X "<# " S'"'"' ’ 0 


+ m,(3278kl/kg) - mj(3074 kJ.'kg) 


1150 kg 

2676 kJ 

h 

kg 


Solving Equations 1 and 2 simultaneously yields 

m, - 2240kg.1i 


3390 kg/h 


(pioduct flow rate) 


( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


From Table B.7. the specific volume ol steam at 400’C and 1 atm (-1 bar) is 3.11 m’.'kg. The volu- 
metric flow rate ol this stream is therefore 


2240 kg 

3.11 m’ 

h 

kg 


6980 m/h 


II specific-volume data were not available, tlie ideal gas equation of state could be used as an ap- 
proximation for the last calculation. 


7.7 MECHANICAL ENERGY BALANCES 

In chemical process units such as reactors, distillation columns, evaporators, and heat exchang- 
ers. shaft work and kinetic and potential energy changes tend to be negligible compared with 
heat flows and internal energy and enthalpy changes. Energy balances on such units therefore 
usually omit the former terms and so take the simple form Q - AW (dosed system) or Q - AW 
(open system). 

Another important class of operations is one for which the opposite is true — heat flows and 
internal energy changes are secondary in importance to kinetic and potential energy changes 
and shaft work. Most of these operations involve the flow of fluids to. from, and between tanks, 
reservoirs, wells, and process units. Accounting for energy flows in such processes is most con- 
veniently done with mechanical energy balances. 

The general form of the mechanical energy balance can be derived starting with the open- 
system balance and a second equation expressing the law of conservation of momentum, a 
derivation beyond the scope of this book. This section presents a simplified form for a single 
incompressible liquid flowing into and out of a process system at steady state. 

Consider such a system, letting m be the mass flow rate and V' the specific volume of the liq- 
uid. If 9 is replaced by 1/ p. where p is the liquid density, then the open-system energy balance 
(Equation 7.4-12) may be written 

The shaft work is the work done by the fluid on moving elements in the process line. 

In many cases only slight amounts of heat arc transferred to or from the surroundings, 
there is little change in temperature from inlet to outlet, and no phase changes or reactions 
occur. Even under these circumstances, some kinetic or potential energy is always converted 
to thermal energy as a result of friction due to the movement of the fluid through the system. In 
consequence, the quantity (At? — Q/m) always has a positive component, termed the friction 
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EXAMPLE 7.7-1 


SOLUTION 


loss and is given the symbol P. Equation 7.7-1 may therefore be written 


p 2 m 


(7.7-2) 


Equation 7.7-2 is referred to as the mechanical energy balance. Once again, it is valid for steady- 
state flow of an incompressible fluid. 

Methods of estimating friction losses for flow through straight pipes, orifices, nozzles, el- 
bows. and so on arc given in Section 10 of Perry's Chemical Engineers' Handbook (see footnote 
2) and will not be discussed in this text. In the balance of this book we consider only processes 
in which friction losses arc either specified or neglected. 

A simplified form of the mechanical energy balance is obtained for frictionlcss processes 
(P - 0) in which no shaft work is performed (Vi', - 0): 


P 2 


(7.7-3) 


Equation 7.7-3 is called the Bernoulli equation. 


The Bernoulli Equation 


Water flows through the system shown here at a rate of 20 L'min. Estimate the pressure required at 
point (T if friction losses are negligible. 


(?) 

l<m ID pt« 
P 2 - 1 atm 


i 

© 

0.5 cm ID titc 
ZO L H,0<nln 



All of the terms of the Bernoulli equation. Equation 7.7-3. are known except SP. the variable to be 
determined, and Am 2 , which must be calculated from the known liquid flow rate and the diameters 
of the inlet and outlet pipes 

Velocities u(mls) - V(m'«)/d(m 1 ) 

The volumetric flow rate must be the same at points (I) aod i2_l (Why?) 


20 L 

lm' 


10 4 cm 1 

1 min 

- 1 ? ‘J m i 

min 

20 L 

10’ L 

lm' 

n(025y cm* 

m 2 

10 4 cor 

60 s 

1 min 

- 4 24 m 1 ! 

min 

lO’L 

n( 0 A) J cm 2 

1 m 2 

60 s 


u 

Aa* - (^ - of) - <4.24 J - 17.0 1 ) mVs 2 
- -271.0 mW 
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EXAMPLE 7.7-2 


SOLUTION 


Bernoulli Equation (Equation 7.7-3) 

AP(Wm*) An^mW) ^m/s^A^m) 
p(kg'm') * 21|(kg mi's-VN) * l|(kgm.'s-)/N) 

A P = P,- P, 
p = 1000 kp'm’ 

AiC = -271.0 m 1 /* 1 
g • 9.81 mV 1 
&! = !z-Zi 



H- - 135.5 N mi’kg * 490 Nm/kg - 0 

1000 kgi'm 

||pi = 1 atm 

Jj. = 101325 X 10 5 N tm‘ 

P, - 4.56 X 10 5 N.W 

- 4.56 X 10 5 Pa 

- 4.56 bar 


A common type of problem lo which the mechanical energy balance is applicable is one 
that involves drainage or siphoning of a liquid from a container. A suitable choice of the loca- 
tions of points (p and (2) greatly simplifies such problems; it is convenient to choose as point 
(T) a location on the liquid surface in the tank being drained and to take point (2) at the dis- 
charge stream outlet. If the container is being drained relatively slow ly, the kinetic energy at 
point \j) may be neglected. Example 7.7-2 illustrates the computational procedure for such 
problems. 


Siphoning 


Gasoline (p - 50.0 Ib^/ft 5 ) is to be siphoned from a tank. The friction loss in the line is f - 
0.80 ft lb ( .'lb B . Estimate how loog it will take to siphon 5.00 gal. neglecting the change in liquid 
level in the gasoline tank during this process and assuming that both point (!';• (at the liquid surface 
in the gas tank) and point (2) (in the tube just prior to the exit) are at 1 atm. " 



Point (I): P, - 1 atm. u, - Oft/s. a - 25 ft 
Point {2}: Pi - 1 atm. u, «?.q - Oft 
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Mechanical Energy Balance (Equation 7.7-2) 
p 2 m 



A/> ■ 0 

Ai^-uj 


= 32174 ft s 

A? = -25 ft 

P = 0.80 ftlMb. 

».«o 

Bj(ftW) 

lib, 

2 

32174 lbwfts 1 


32.174 ft/* 2 

-2.5 ft 

lib, 



32.174 lb„-fts 2 




ji 

- IQS ft/* 

(Venly that each additive term in the preceding equation has the units Itlb^lb,,.) 
The volumetric flow rate ol the fluid in the tube t* 

- B,(fts) A(ft’) 


10.5 ft 

n(0.125) 2 in. 2 

1ft 2 

s 


144 in. 2 


- 3.58 x 10' 3 ft 3 /* 


_ volume to be drained (It’) 
f,4) " volumetric flow rate (tt’/s) 

_ (5.00 galMO.1337 It* /gal) _ 187* 

’ iis x 10 » ft 3 /* ■" 


3.1 nun 


The last illustration we will consider is one in which the potential energy lost by falling 
water is converted to electrical energy by means of a turbine and generator. He work done by 
the water in rotating the turbine must be included as shaft work in the energy balance. 


EXAMPLE 7. 7-3 Hydraulic Power Generation 


Water flows from an elevated reservoir through a conduit to a turbine at a lower level and out of 
the turbine through a similar conduit. At a point 100 m above the turbine the pressure is 207 kPa. 
and at a point 3 m below the turbine the pressure is 124 kPa. What must the water flow rate be if the 
turbine output is 1.00 MW? 


20/ tfa 


T 

ICOn 


T 




Wf 1.00 


124 M>j 
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SOLUTION 


No data arc given for ihe fnction loss so we will set F - 0, recognizing that doing so introduces ; 
error into the calculation. Since the diameters of the conduits at points (J; and © are the same aj 
water may be considered incompressible. Air » 0. Equation 7.7-2 then becomes 

A P k A -VV a 
— +pAz - — 
p m 




-w, 

T7 1 — 

— ♦ 

W. - 1.00 MW = 1.00 X Uf N-m't (con^ncc voutkU) 
A P m (124 - 207) kPa = -83 kPa = -83 x ltf K'm 1 
A P _ - 83 X 10* Nta' 

* 1.00 X 10* I 

a ■ 9.81 m'l 5 
A z = -103 m 

„Aj 


-SJNmlkg 


V 


9.81m 

- 103 m 

IN 

** 


I kg- in's 1 


-lOlON-mkg 


-1.00 X WN mi's 
r~»i 1U10) Nnvkg 


915 kg, 1 * 


TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 659) 


1. Under whal conditions is the mechanical energy balance. Equation 7.7-2. applicable? What 
is the physical significance of the friction loss term. P, in this equation? 

2. Under what conditions is the Bernoulli equation. Equation 7.7-3. applicable? 


7.8 SUMMARY 

Considerable amounts of energy arc required to run most chemical processes Engineers use 
energy balances to account for the energy that flows into or out of each unit of a process, to 
determine the net energy requirement for the process, and to design ways to reduce the energy 
requirement so as to improve process profitability. 

• The total energy of a process system has three components: kinetic energy — energy due to 
motion of the system as a whole: potential energy — energy due to the position of the system 
in a potential field (such as the earth's gravitational field); and internal energy — energy due to 
the translation, rotation, vibration, and electromagnetic interactions of the molecules, atoms, 
and subatomic particles within the system. 

• In a closed system (no mass is transferred across the system boundaries while the process 
is taking place), energy may be transferred between the system and its surroundings in two 
ways: as heat — energy that flows due to a temperature difference between the system and 
its surroundings, and as work — energy that flows in response to any other stimulus such as 
an applied force, a torque, or a voltage. Heat always flows from a higher temperature to 
a lower temperature. Heat is always defined to be positive if it flows to a system from the 
surroundings, and in many engineering references (including this one) work is defined as 
positive if it flows from the system to the surroundings. 

• The kinetic energy of a body of mass m moving with velocity u is £, - mu 1 / 2. The gravita- 
tional potential energy of the body is Eg — mgz. where g is the acceleration of gravity and 
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Z is the height of the object above a reference plane at which £p is arbitrarily defined to be 
zero If a stream at height z flows with mass flow rate m and velocity u, - mu 1 / 2 and 
£p — mg; may be thought of as the rates at which the stream is transporting kinetic energy 
and gravitational potential energy, respectively.* 

• The first law of thermodynamics for a dosed system (which we will generally refer to as the 
energy balance) between two instants of time is 


Af/ + A£* 4 A£ p - Q — H' 


(7.3-*) 


where in the context of dosed systems. A denotes final value minus initial value. This equation 
states that the total energy transferred to the system in the spedfied time interval (Q — W) 
equals the gain in the total energy of the system in the same time interval (A U 4 + A£ p ). 

If energy is transferred away from the system, both sides of the equation arc negative. 

• When writing an energy balance for a closed system, first simplify Equation 73-4 by drop- 
ping negligible terms, then solve the simplified equation for whichever variable cannot be 
determined independently from other information in the process description. 


(a) If the system is isothermal (constant temperature), no phase changes or chemical reac- 
tions take place, and pressure changes arc no more than a few atmospheres in magnitude, 
then A V *- 0 . 

(b) If the system is not accelerating, then At* — 0. If the system is not rising or falling, then 
A£p — 0. (You will almost always be able to drop these terms when writing balances on 
closed chemical process systems.) 

(c) If the system and its surroundings arc at the same temperature or if the system is perfectly 
insulated, then Q = 0. Tie system is then termed adiabatic. 

(d) If energy is not transmitted across the system boundary by a moving part (such as a 
piston, an impeller, or a rotor), an electric current, or radiation, then W' — 0 . 

• In an open system, work must be done to push input streams into the system ( - Xotu p fti\ 
and work is done by the output streams as they leave the system ( - Xu where Pj 
is the pressure of input or output stream ) and V', is the volumetric flow rate of the stream. 
The total rate of work done by a system on its surroundings (tf') is customarily divided into 
flow work ()V a ). or work done by the output streams minus work done on the input streams 
at the system boundary, and shaft work (VV,). all other work transferred across the system 
boundary by moving parts or as electricity or radiation. Thus 

W - w t + w a - w, + 2 rflt - Z 


• The first law of thermodynamics for an open system at steady state resembles the closed- 
system balance: 

\(J + A£„ * A£ p - d - 

except that each term now has units of (kJ/s) instead of (kJ) and A now signifies (output — 
input) and not (final - initial). The more commonly used form of the first law is derived 
by (a) substituting for W the previously derived expression in terms of flow work and shaft 
work: (b) expressing the volumetric flow rate of each input and output stream (V,) as m t P,. 
where is the specific volume (inverse density) of the stream fluid; (c) expressing the rate 
of transport of internal energy by a stream (Uj) as mjOj, where 0 t is the specific internal 


‘The unit convenient tie ton [(1 N)c(l kgWi')) and 1(1 UyflO’ N m)| muff be applied to the right hand side o! 
each of these equations to express these quantities in kJ/s (kW) 
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energy of the stream fluid; and (d) defining the specific enthalpy (/)) of a substance a sO*P$. 
After some algebraic manipulation (Section 7.4c) the balance equation becomes 


where 


AH + A£* + A£ P - Q - W, 


( 7 . 4 - 15 ) 


AH — ~ X m,/?) 

A El - X 2 - ^ 

A£p “ X ~ X "tM 

SZ, JZL 

When writing an energy balance for an open system at steady state, first simplify Equation 
7.4-15 by dropping negligible terms, then solve the simplified equation for whichever vari- 
able cannot be determined independently from other information in the process descript- 
ion. 


(a) If no temperature changes, phase changes, or chemical reactions occur in a process and 
pressure changes from inlet to outlet arc no more than a few atmospheres in magnitude, 
then AH “ 0. (Under these circumstances, mechanical energy balances — Section 7.7 — 
tend to be more useful than Equation 7.4-15.) 

(b) If conditions arc such that AH may not be neglected (i.c.. if temperature changes, phase 
changes, or chemical reactions occur), then At* and A t p usually may be neglected. In 
any case, if there arc no great vertical distances between the inlets and the outlets of a 
system. A £ p “■ 0. 

(c) If the system and its surroundings arc at the same temperature or if the system is perfectly 
insulated, then {> - 0 and the process is adiabatic. 

(d) If energy is not transmitted across the system boundary by a moving part, an electric 
current, or radiation, then Vfr, — 0. 

The value of 0 for a pure substance in a given state (temperature, pressure, and phase) is the 
sum of the kinetic and potential energies of the individual molecular, atomic, and subatomic 
particles in a unit amount of the substance. It is impossible lo determine the true value ofO for 
a substance, and hence also impossible to determine the true value of ft — 0 * PQ. However, 
we can measure the change in 0 or ft corresponding to a specified change of state, which is 
all we ever need to know for energy balance calculations. 

A common practice is to arbitrarily designate a reference state for a substance at which 0 or 
ft is declared to equal zero, and then tabulate 0 and'or ft for the substance relative to the 
reference state. The statement “The specific enthalpy of CO(g) at 1C0°C and 1 atm relative 
to CO(g) at 0‘C and 1 atm is 2919 J/mol'’ therefore has the following meaning: 

CO(g. 0°C. 1 atm) — CO(g. 100°C. 1 atm) ; AH - 2919 J/mol 
The statement says nothing about the absolute specific enthalpy of CO at lOCC and 1 atm. 
which can never be determined. 

Both 0 and ft arc state properties, meaning that A 0 and \ft for a given change in state for 
a substance arc the same regardless of the path the substance follows from the initial state 
to the final state. 

The steam tables (Tables B5. B6. and B.7) can be used to estimate 0 and ft for liquid water 
and steam (water vapor) at any specified temperature and pressure. The reference state for 
the tabulated internal energies and enthalpies in the steam tables is liquid water at the triple 
point— 0.01°C and 0.00611 bar. 
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PROBLEMS 


• At this point, you can perform energy balance calculations only for systems in which A U 
(closed system) or A H (open system) can be neglected and for nonrcactivc systems involving 
species for which tables otOoiH arc available. Energy balance procedures for other types 
of systems arc presented in Chapters 8 and 9. 

• Mechanical energy balances arc useful for open systems in which heat flows and internal 
energy (and enthalpy) changes arc secondary in importance to kinetic and potential energy 
changes and shaft work. lor a liquid of constant density p flowing through such a system, the 
steady-state mechanical energy balance is 




(7.7-2) 


where ^'(N m'kg) is the friction loss — thermal energy generated by friction between adjacent 
liquid elements moving at different velocities and between liquid elements and the system 
walls. The friction loss shows up as a heat loss from the system (Q < 0) and/or a gain in 
temperature and hence in internal energy from inlet to outlet (At/ > 0). If P and H’, can be 
neglected, the resulting form of Equation 7.7-2 is the Bernoulli eqnation. 

At this point you can solve mechanical energy balances only for systems in which the friction 
loss (/) is given or negligible or if it is the only unknown quantity in Equation 7.7-2. Texts 
on fluid mechanics present methods for estimating P from information about fluid flow rates 
and physical properties and various characteristics of the system through which the fluid is 
flowing. 


7.L A certain gasoline engine has an efficiency of 30%; that a, it converts into useful work 30% of the 
heat generated by burning a fuel. If the engine consumes 0.80 L/h of a gasoline with a heating value 
of 3.5 X 10* kJ/L. how much power does it provide? Express the answer both in kW and horse- 
power. 

7.2. Consider an automobile with a mass of 5500 lb m br aking to a stop from a speed of 55 miles'h. 

(a) How much energy (Btu) is dissipated as heat by the fnction of the braking process? 

(b) Suppose that throughout the United States. 300.000.000 such braking processes occur in the 
course of a given day. Calculate the average rate (megawatts) at which energy is being dissipated 
by the resulting frklion. 

7.3. A simplified version of the life cycle of grocery sacks is shown below* 



In the late 1970s. supermarkets began to replace paper sacks with polyethylene (plastic) sacks. In 
the 1980s. a movement to go back to paper arose, primarily inspired by environmental consider- 
ations. In the 1990s. a countermovement arose, claiming that paper sacks have a greater negative 
environmental impact than plastic ones. As this book goes to press, the debate continues. 

Following are estimates of the atmospheric emissions and energy consumption associated 
with the raw materials acquisition and processing (logging, pulping, and papermaking for paper, 
petroleum production and refining and polymerization for polyethylene) and disposal of sacks, and 
for the manufacture and use of sacks. 


'Problem adapted from D. T. Allen. N. Bak&hani. and 1C S. Rceselot Polluaon Pretention: Homework and Design 
Problems for Envineermy Curricula. American Institute foe Pollution Prevention. New Volt 1992. The emissions 
and energy consumption data are from Franklin Associates. Ltd.. Resource and Environmental Profile Analysis 
of Polyethylene and Unbleached Paper Grocer, Sacks. Report prepared foe the Council for Solid Waste Solutsoco. 
Prairie Village. KS. June 1990. 
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Emissions 

(ozfeack) 

Energy’ Consumed 
(BtUsack) 

Stages 

Paper Plastic 

Paper 

Plastic 

Raw materials production 
plus product disposal 

0.0510 0.0045 

724 

185 

Sack production and use 

0.0516 0.0146 

905 

464 


Assume that atmospheric emissions and energy consumption do not depend on whether the new 
sacks are made liom fresh raw materials or recycled sacks, and that it takes roughly twice as many 
plastic sacks as paper sacks to hold a given quantity ol groceries. 

(a) Calculate the air emissions (lb„) and energy consumption (Btu) per 1000 paper sacks used and 
per 2000 plastic sacks used, assuming that no sacks are recycled. 

(b> Repeat the calculations ol part (a) assuming that 60% ol the used sacks are recycled. By what 
percentages are air emissions and energy consumption reduced lor each sack material as a con- 
sequence ol recycling? 

(c) Estimate the number ol grocery sacks used in a day in the United States (population - 
300 million), and calculate the average rate ol energy consumption (megawatts MW) asso- 
ciated with the production, use. and disposal ol these sacks assuming that they are plastic and 
none are recycled. How many MW would be saved by 60% recycling? 

(d) You should have found that both atmospheric emissions and energy consumption are higher 
when paper is used rather than plastic, although recycling reduces the diBercnces Nevertheless, 
deciding to use plastic based entirely on this result could be a serious mistake. List several impor- 
tant factors that were not taken into account in making the decision, including considerations 
ol the potential environmental impact ol each type ol bag. 

7.4. Liquid methanol is pumped from a large storage tank through a 1-in. ID pipe at a rate ol 3.00 gal'tnin. 
(a) At what rate in (i) It-lbj/s and (ii) hp is kinetic energy being transported by the methanol in the 

pipe? 

«b> The electrical power input to the pump transporting the methanol must be greater than the 
amount you calculated in part (a). What would you guess becomes ol the additional energy? 
(There are several possible answers.) 

7.5. Air at 30Cr“C and 130 kPa flows through a horizontal 7-cm ID pipe at a velocity ol 42.0 m/s 
(a) Calculate E,(W). assuming ideal gas behavior. 

<b> II the air is heated to 400*C at constant pressure, what is A£, - £,(4WO - £»(300“C)? 

(e) Why would it be incorrect to say that the rate ol transfer of heat to the gas in part (b) must equal 
the rate ol change ol kinetic energy? 

7.6. Suppose you pour a gallon ol water on a yowling cat 10 It below your bedroom window. 

(a) How much potential energy (ft-lb,) does the water lose? 

(b) How last is the water traveling (It/s) just before impact? 

(e) Due or lalse: Energy must be conserved, therefore the kinetic energy of the water before impact 
must equal the kinetic energy of the cat after impact. 

7.7. Methane enters a 3-cm ID pipe at 30*C and 10 bar with an average velocity of 5.00 m/s and emerges 
at a point 200 m lower than the inlet at 30*C and 9 bar. 

(a) Without doing any calculations, predict the signs (+ or -) of A£, and A£p. where A signifies 
(outlet - inlet). Briefly explain your reasoning. 

(b) Calculate At', and AEp (W). assuming that the methane behaves as an ideal gas 

7.8. You recently purchased a large plot of land in the Amazon jungle at an extremely low cost. You are 
quite pleased with yourself until you arrive there and find that the nearest source ol electricity is 
1500 miles away, a tact that your brother-in-law. the real estate agent, somehow forgot to mention. 
Since the local hardware store does not carry 1500-milc-long extension cords, you decide to build 
a small hydroelectric generator under a 75-m high waterfall located nearby. The flow rate of the 
w-aterlall is 10* m’/h. and you anticipate needing 750 kWh/wk to run your lights, air conditioner, 
and television. Calculate the maximum power theoretically available from the waterfall and see if it 
is sufficient to meet your needs 
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7.9. Write and simplify the closed-system energy balance (Equation 7.3-4) tor each ot the following pro- 
cesses. and state whether nonzero heat and work terms are positive or negative. Begin by defining 
the system. The solution of part (a) is given as an illustration. 

(a) The contents of a closed flask are heated from 25'C to 80°G 

Solution. The system is the flask contents. 


Q - W = Af/ + A£» ♦ Ahj, 


H 1 = 0 (no moving pans or generated currents) 
A£, = 0 (system is stationary) 

A£, = 0 (no height change) 


Q - AU 


Q> 0 (heat is transferred to the system) 



(b) A tray filled with water at 20*€ is put into a freezer. The water turns into ice at -5*G (Note: 
When a substance expands it does work on its surroundings and when it contracts the surround- 
ings do work on it.) 

(e) A chemical reaction takes place in a dosed adiabatic (perfectly insulated) rigid container. 

(d) Repeat part (c). only suppose that the reactor is isothermal rather than adiabatic and that when 
the reaction was carried out adiabatically the temperature in the reactor increased. 

7.10. A cylinder with a movable piston contains 4.00 liters of a gas at 30*0 and 5.00 bar. The piston is 
slowly moved to compress the gas to 8.CW bar. 

(a) Considering the system to be the gas in the cylinder and neglecting A£p. write and simplify the 
closed-system energy balance. Do not assume that the process is isothermal in this part. 

(b) Suppose now that the process is earned out isothcrmally. and the compression work done on 
the gas equals 7.65 Lbar. If the gas is ideal so that 0 is a function only of 7. how much heat (in 
joules) is transferred to or from (state which) the surroundings? (Use the gas-constant table in 
the back of the book to determine the factor needed to convert L bar to joules) 

(e) Suppose instead that the process is adiabatic and that 0 increases as 7 increases Is the final 
system temperature greater than, equal to. or less than 30*0? (Briefly slate your reasoning.) 

7.1L A piston-fitted cylinder with a 6-cm inner diameter contains 1.40 g of nitrogen. The mass of the 
piston is 4.50 kg. and a 20.00-kg weight rests on the piston. The gas temperature is 30‘C. and the 
pressure outside the cylinder is 1.00 atm. 



(a) Prove that the absolute pressure of the gas in the cylinder is 1.86 X 10 5 Pa. Then calculate the 
volume occupied by the gas. assuming ideal gas behavior. 

(b) Suppose the weight is abruptly lifted and the piston rises to a new equilibrium position. Further 
suppose that the process takes place in two steps: a rapid step in which a negligible amount of 
heat is exchanged with the surroundings, followed by a slow step m whfch the gas returns to 
30‘G Considering the gas as the system, write the energy balances for step 1. step 2. and the 
overall process In all cases, neglect A£, and AfL. If 0 varies proportionally with 7. does the gas 
temperature increase or decrease in step 1? Briefly explain your answer. 

(e) The work done by the gas equals the restraining force (the weight of the piston plus the force 
due to atmospheric pressure) times the distance traveled by the piston. Calculate this quantity 
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and use il lo determine the heat transferred to or from (state which) the surroundings during 
the process. 

7.12. Oxygen at 150 K and 41 .64 atm has a tabulated specific volume of 4.684 em’/g and a specific internal 
energy of 1706 J/mol. Calculate the specific enthalpy of O: in this state. 

7.13. Values of the specific internal energy of bromine at three conditions arc listed here. 


State 

7\K) 

P(bar) 

V(L/mol) 

f/(kJlmol) 

Liquid 

300 

0.310 

0.0516 

0.000 

Vapor 

300 

0.310 

79.94 

28.24 

Vapor 

340 

1.33 

20.92 

29.62 


(a) What reference state was used to generate the listed specific internal energies? 

«b> Calculate Af)(kJ/mol) for a process in which bromine vapor at 300 K is condensed at constant 
pressure. Then calculate AH(kJi'mol) for the same process (See Example 7.4-1.) Finally, calcu- 
late A// (Id) for 5.00 mol of bromine undergoing the process. 

(e) Bromine vapor in a 5.00-liter container at 300 K and 0205 bar is to be heated to 340 K. Calculate 
the heat (kJ) that must be transferred to the gas to achieve the desired temperature increase, 
assuming that 6 is independent of pressure. 

<d> In reality, more heat than the amount calculated in part (c) would have to be transferred to the 
container to raise the gas temperature by 40 K. for several reasons. State two of them. 

7.14. Prove that for an ideal gas. 0 and H are related as H — 0 * RT, where R is the gas constant. Iben: 

(a) Taking as given that the specific internal energy of an ideal gas is independent of the gas pressure. 
Justify the claim that A/? for a process in which an ideal gas goes from (T,. /•,) to (7\. P 2 ) equals 
A H for the same gas going from r, to 7\ at a constant pressure of /*,. 

(b) Calculate AH(cal) for a process in which the temperature of 2.5 mol of an ideal gas is raised by 
S0*C. resulting in a specific internal energy change Af? - 3500 caL'mol. 

7.15. If a system expands in volume by an amount AV(m’) against a constant restraining pressure 
P(N/m J ). a quantity PAl^J) of energy is transferred as expansion work from the system to its 
surroundings. Suppose that the following four conditions are satisfied for a closed system: (a) the 
system expands against a constant pressure (so that A P — 0); (b) A E, - O. (c) Af' P - O. and 
(d) the only work done by or on the system is expansion work. Prove that under these conditions, 
the energy balance simplifies to Q - AH. 

7.16. A horizontal cylinder equipped with a frictionless piston contains 785 cm* of steam at 400 K and 
125 kPa. A total of 83.8 Joules of heat is transferred to the steam, causing the steam temperature to 
rise and the cylinder volume to increase. A constant restraining force is maintained on the piston 
throughout the expansion, so that the pressure exerted by the piston on the steam remains constant 
at 125 kPa. 


Stojm 

P - 125 VP 1 
r- roo k 
V- 785 cm’ 



Stean 

P - 125 VPt 
I- f 
y- ’ 



The specific enthalpy of steam at 125 kPa varies with temperature approximately as 

H(J/mol( - 34.980 ♦ 35.5r(K) 

(a) Taking the steam as the system, convince yourself that Q » AH for this process — that is the 
four conditions specified in patt (a) of Problem 7.15 are applicable. Then prove that the final 
steam temperature is 480 K. Finally, calculate (i) the final cylinder volume, (ii) the expansion 
work done by the steam, and (iii) At'(J). 
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(b) Which of the specified conditions ot Problem 7.15 would have been only an approximation it 
the cylinder were not horizontal? 

7.17. You are performing an experiment to measure the specific internal energy ot a gas relative to a 
rcterencc state ot 25*0 and 1 atm (at which conditions 0 a arbitrarily set equal to 0). The gas a 
placed in a closed insulated 2. 10-liter container at 25°C and 1 atm. A switch is alternately closed and 
opened, causing a current to flow intermittently through an electrical heating coil in the chamber. 
The gas temperature, which is monitored with a calibrated thermocouple, increases while the circuit 
is closed and remains constant while it is open. A wattmeter reads 1.4 W when the circuit is closed: 
90% ol this power is transferred to the gas as heat. The thermocouple calibration curve is a straight 
line through the points (r - 0"C. E - 0.249 mV) and (r - 100*G E - 5.27 mV), where £ is the 
thermocouple potentiometer reading. 




tuib'ne. teal 
enhanpt pirrp. 
reader 


The following data are taken, where / represents the cumulative time during which the circuit 
was closed: 


r(s) 

0 

30 

60 

90 

£(mV) 

1.13 

2.23 

3J4 

4.44 


(a) Which given item of information suggests that the chamber may be considered adiabatic? (Wore. 

Simply saying the container is insulated does not guarantee that it is adiabatic.] 

(b> Write the energy balance for the gas in the chamber and use it to calculate f/(J/mol) at each 
of the observed temperatures, neglecting the work done on the gas by the stirrer. Express your 
solution as a table of 0 versus T. 

(c) What might the purpose of the stirrer be? 

(d> What happens to the 0.14 W of power that does not go to raise the temperature of the gas? 

(e) A colleague points out to you that the calculated values of 0 fail to take something into account 
and so do not precisely correspond to the values at the calculated temperatures and 1 atm. You 
reply that she is quite coned, but it does not matter. Justify her statement and state the basis of 
your reply. Suggest several ways to provide quantitative validation of your claim. 

7.18. Define a system and simplify the open-system energy balance (Equation 7.4-15) for each of the 
following cases. State when possible whether nonzero heat and shaft work terms are positive or 
negative. The solution of part (a) is given as an illustration. 

(a) Steam enters a rotary turbine and turns a shaft connedcd to a generator. The inlet and outlet 
steam ports are at the same height. Some energy is transferred to the surroundings as heat. 

Solution. The system is the steam flowing from the inlet port to the outlet port: 


Q - W, - AH * A£« + A£p 

.Aft = 0 (no heigh! change) 


Ml + A£« - Q-W, 


Q is negative 
W, is positive 
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(b> A liquid stream flows through a heat exchanger in which it is heated from 25‘C to 80‘G The 
inlet and outlet pipes have the same diameter, and there is no change in elevation between 
these points. 

(e) Water passes through the sluice gate of a dam and falls on a turbine rotor, which turns a shaft 
connected to a generator. The fluid velocity on both sides of the dam is negligible, and the water 
undergoes insignificant pressure and temperature changes between the inlet and outlet. (See 
Example 7.4-2) 

<d> Crude oil is pumped through a cross-country pipeline. The pipe inlet is 200 m higher than the 
outlet, the pipe diameter is constant, and the pump is located near the midpoint of the pipeline. 
Energy dissipated by friction in the line is transferred as heat through the wall. 

(e) A chemical reaction takes place in a continuous reactor that contains no moving parts. Kinetic 
and potential energy changes from inlet to outlet are negligible. 

7.19. Air is heated from 2S‘C to 1S0‘C prior to entering a combustion furnace. The change in specific 
enthalpy associated with this transition is 3640 J/moL The flow rate of air at the heater outlet is 
1.25 m’/min and the air pressure at this point is 122 kPa absolute. 

(a) Calculate the heat requirement in kW. assuming ideal gas behavior and that kinetic and potential 
energy changes from the heater inlet to the outlet are negligible. 

(b> Would the value of At, [which was neglected in part (a)] be positive or negative, or would you 
need more information to be able to tell? If the latter, what additional information would be 
needed? 

720. A Thomas flowmeter is a device in which heat is transferred at a measured rate from an electric 
coil to a flowing fluid, and the flow rate of the stream is calculated from the measured temperature 
increase of the fluid. Suppose a device of this sort is inserted in a stream of nitrogen, the current 
through the heating coil is adjusted until the wattmeter reads 1.25 kW. and the stream temperature 
goes from 3CfC and 110 kPa before the heater to 34"C and 110 kPa after the heater. 

(a) If the specific enthalpy of nitrogen is given by the formula 

H(kJ/kg) - 1.01[r('C) - 25] 

what is the volumetric flow rate of the gas (L/s) upstream of the heater (i.e.. at 30“C and 
110 kPa)? 

«b> Last several assumptions made in the calculation of part (a) that could lead to errors m the 
calculated flow rate. 

721. The specific enthalpy of liquid n-hexane at 1 atm varies linearly with temperature and equals 
25.8 kJ;kg at 3CPC and 129.8 kJ.'kg at 50*C. 

(a) Determine the equation that relates S?(kJhg) to T(‘C) and calculate the reference temperature 
on which the given enthalpies are based. Then derive an equation for f?(7)(kJ/kg) at 1 atm. 

(b> Calculate the average heat transfer rate required to cool 20 kg of liquid n-hexane from 80*0 to 
20“C in 5 mm. 

722. Steam at 260‘C and 7.00 bar absolute is expanded through a nozzle to 20OC and 4.00 bar. Negligible 
heat is transferred from the nozzle to its surroundings The approach velocity of the steam is neg- 
ligible. The specific enthalpy’ of steam is 2974 J/kg at 260*C and 7 bar and 2860 kJkg at 200*C and 
4 bar. Use the open-system energy balance to calculate the exit steam velocity. 

723. The heart pumps blood at an average rate of 5 Emin. The gauge pressure on the venous (intake) 
side is 0 mm Hg and that on the arterial (discharge) side is 100 mm Hg. Energy is supplied to the 
heart as heat released by the absorption of oxygen in the cardiac muscles: 5 mL (STP) Ojiinin is 
absorbed, and 202 J is released per mL of O i absorbed. Part of this absorbed energy is converted 
to flow work (the work done to pump blood through the circulatory system), and the balance is lost 
as heat transferred to the tissues surrounding the heart. 

(a) Simplify Equation 7.4-12 for this system, assuming (among other things) that there is no change 
in internal energy from inlet to outlet. 

(b> What percentage of the heat input to the heart (Q„) is converted to flow work? (The answer 
may be thought of as the efficiency of the heart as a pump.) 

724. Saturated steam at 100“C is heated to 400‘C Use the steam tables to determine (a) the required 
heat input (J/s) if a continuous stream flowing at 100 kgi's undergoes the process at constant pres- 
sure and (b) the required heat input (J) if 100 kg undergoes the process in a constant-volume 
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container. What is the physical significance ot the difference between the numerical values ol these 
two quantities? 

725. A fuel oil is burned with air in a boiler furnace. The combustion produces 813 kW of thermal energy, 
of which 65% is transferred as heat to boiler tubes that pass through the furnace. The combustion 
products pass from the furnace to a stack at 650*C. Water enters the boiler tubes as a liquid at 2U“C 
and leaves the tubes as saturated steam at 20 bar absolute. 

(a) Calculate the rate (kgh) at which steam a produced. 

(b) Use the steam tables to estimate the volumetric flow rate of the steam produced. 

(e) Repeat the calculation of part (b). only assume ideal gas behavior instead of using the steam 
tables. Would you have more confidence in the estimate of part (b) or part (c)? Explain. 

(d) What happened to the 35% of the thermal energy released by the combustion that did not go 
to produce the steam. 

726. Liquid water is fed to a boiler at 24‘C and 10 bar and is converted at constant pressure to saturated 
steam. Use the steam tables to calculate AH(kJ-kg) for this process, and then calculate the heat input 
required to produce 15.000 m’/h of steam at the exiting conditions. Assume that the kinetic energy 
of the entering liquid is negligible and that the steam is discharged through a 15-cm ID pipe. 

727. You have been assigned to collect thermodynamic data for a new bquid product your company 
is about to begin manufacturing and you decide to use a continuous-flow technique to generate a 
correlation of H versus T. You wrap an electrical heating tape around a pipe, cover the tape with 
a thick layer of insulation, pump the liquid through the pipe at the rate of 228 g/min. and adjust 
the power input to the heating tape with a variable resistor. For each resistance setting, you record 
the power input and the temperature of the liquid at the pipe outlet You multiply the power input 
by a correction factor of 0.94 to determine the rate of heat input to the liquid. The entering fluid 
temperature remains at 25'C throughout the experiment. 

Hie following data are taken: 


WQ 

Heat Input to 
the Liquid (W) 

25.0 

0.0 

26.4 

17.0 

27.8 

35 3 

29.0 

50.9 

314 

94.4 
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(a) Generate a table of H(J/g) versus 7\*C). taking 25‘C and 1 atm as the reference state. 

(b) Fit a line to the data (either graphically or by the method of least squares) to determine the 
coefficient b of an expression of the form H - b{T - 25). 

<c> Estimate the heat input required to raise 350 kg/ mm of the liquid from 2Cr*C to 40“C. 

(d» The correction factor of 0.94 accounts for the fact that the rate of energy input to the heating 
tape is somewhat greater than the rate of energy input to the liquid. Where does the additional 
energy go? (There are several answers.) 

Saturated steam at a gauge pressure of 2.0 bar is to be used to heat a stream of ethane. The ethane 
enters a heat exchanger at 16‘C and 1.5 bar gauge at a rate of 795 m’.'min and is heated at constant 
pressure to 93“C. The steam condenses and leaves the exchanger as a liquid at 27"C. The specific 
enthalpy of ethane at the given pressure is 941 kJ/kg at 16‘C and 1073 kJAg at 93“C. 

(a) How much energy (kW) must be transferred to the ethane to heat it from 16‘C to 93“C? 

(b) Assuming that all the energy transferred from the steam goes to heat the ethane, at what rate 
in m’/s must steam be supplied to the exchanger? If the assumption is incorrect, would the 
calculated value be too high or too low? 

(c> Should the heat exchanger be set up for cocurrcnt or countercurrent flow (see the following 
schematic diagram)? Explain. (Hint Remember that heat always flows from a higher tempera- 
ture to a lower temperature.) 
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7-29. Superheated steam at 40 bar absolute and SOO'C flows at a rate of 250 kg/min to an adiabatic 
turbine, where it expands to 5 bar. The turbine develops 1500 kW. From the turbine the steam 
flows to a heater, where it is reheated isobarically to its mitral temperature. Neglect kinetic energy 
changes 

(a) Write an energy balance on the turbine and use it to determine the outlet stream temperature. 

(b) Write an energy balance on the heater and use it to determine the required input (kW) to the 
steam. 

<c> Verify that an overall energy balance on the two-unit process is satisfied. 

(d) Suppose the turbine inlet and outlet pipes both have diameters of 0.5 meter. Show that it is 
reasonable to neglect the change in kinetic energy for this unit. 

7.30. During a period of relative inactivity, the average rate of transport of enthalpy by the metabolic and 
digestive waste products leaving the body minus the rate of enthalpy transport by the raw materials 
ingested and breathed into the body is approximately AH - -300 kJ/h. Heat is transferred from 
the body to its surroundings at a rate given by 

Q - M(r, - To) 

where A is the body surface area (roughly 1.8 m J for an adult). T, is the skin temperature (normally 
34.2‘C). To b the temperature of the body surroundings, and h is a heal transfer coefficient. Typical 
values of h for the human body arc 

h - 8 kJ/(m J h ’C) (fully clothed, slight breeze Wowing) 

h - 64 kJ/(m : • h • °C) (nude, immersed in water) 

(Data taken from R. C. Seagrave. biomedical Applications of Heat and Mass Transfer, Iowa State 
University Press. Ames. Iowa. 1971.) 

(a) Consider the human body as a continuous system at steady state. Write an energy balance on 
the body, making all appropriate simplifications and substitutions. 

(b) Calculate the surrounding temperature for which the energy balance is satisfied (i.e.. at which 
a person would feel neither hot nor cold) for a clothed person and for a nude person immersed 
in water. 

(e) In terms of the preceding discussion, suggest why you feel colder on a windy day than on a day 
where the temperature is the same but there is no wind. 

7.31. Liquid water at 30.CPC and liquid water at 90.0‘C are combined in a ratio (1 kg cold water/2 kg hot 
water). 

(a) Use a simple calculation to estimate the final water temperature. For this part, pretend you never 
heard of energy balances. 

(b> Now assume a basis of calculation and write a closed system energy balance for the process, ne- 
glecting potential and kinetic energy changes and expansion work and assuming that the mixing 
is adiabatic. Use the balance to calculate the specific internal energy and hence (from the steam 
tables) the final temperature of the mixture. What is the percentage difference between your 
answer and that of part (a)? 

7.32. Steam produced in a boiler is frequently "wet" — that ts, it is a mist composed of saturated water 
vapor and entrained liquid droplets. The quality of a wet steam is defined as the fraction of the 
mixture by mass that is vapor. 

A wet steam at a pressure of 5.0 bar with a quality of 0.85 is isothermally “dried” by evaporating 
the entrained liquid. The flow rate of the dried steam is 52.5 mbb. 
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(a) Use the steam tables to determine the temperature at which this operation occurs, the specific 
enthalpies ol the wet and dry steams, and the total mass flow rate of the process stream. 

(b> Calculate the heat input (kW) required lor the evaporation process. 

733. Ttoo hundred kg'irnn ol steam enters a steam turbine at 3S0‘C and 40 bar through a 7.5-cm diameter 
line and exits at 75“C and 5 bar through a 5-cm line. The exiting stream may be vapor, liquid, or “wet 
steam" (see Problem 732). 

(a) It the exiting stream were wet steam at 5.0 bar. what would its temperature be? 

(b) How much energy is transferred to or from the turbine? (Neglect A E? but not A£j.) 

734. A steam trap is a device to purge steam condensate from a system without venting uncondcn&ed 
steam. In one ol the crudest trap types, the condensate collects and raises a float attached to a drain 
plug. When the float reaches a certain level, it “pulls the plug." opening the drain valve and allow- 
ing the liquid to discharge. The float then drops down to its original position and the valve closes, 
preventing uncondensed steam Itom escaping. 

(a) Suppose saturated steam at 25 bar is used to heat 100 kgmin ol an oil irom 135‘C to 185“C. Heat 
must be transferred to the oil at a rate of 1.00 x 10* kJ/min to accomplish this task. The steam 
condenses on the exterior of a bundle of tubes through which the oil is flowing. Condensate 
collects m the bottom of the exchanger and exits through a steam trap set to discharge when 
1200 g of liquid is collected. How often does the trap discharge? 

(b> Especially when periodic maintenance checks are not performed, steam traps often fail to close 
completely and so leak steam continuously. Suppose a process plant contains 1000 leaking traps 
(not an unrealistic supposition for some plants) operating at the condition of part (a), and that 
on the average 10% additional steam must be fed to the condensers to compensate for the 
uncondensed steam venting through the leaks Further suppose that the cost of generating the 
additional steam is tl/lff* Btu. where the denominator refers to the enthalpy of the leaking 
steam relative to liquid water at 20*C Estimate the yearly cost of the leaks based on 24 faday. 
360 day/yr operation. 

735. A turbine discharges 200 kg'h of saturated steam at 10.0 bar absolute. It is desired to generate steam 
at 250‘C and 10.0 bar by mixing the turbine discharge with a second stream of superheated steam of 
300*C and 10.0 bar. 

(a) If 300 kgi'h of the product steam is to be generated, how much heat must be added to the mixer? 

(b) If instead the mixing is carried out adiabaucally. at what rate is the product steam generated? 

736. Liquid water at 60 bar and 250‘C passes through an adiabatic expansion valve, emerging at a 
pressure P, and temperature 7. If Pi is low enough, some of the liquid evaporates. 

(a) II Pi - L0 bar. determine the temperature of the Anal mixture (7f) and the fraction of the liquid 
feed that evaporates (>•,) by writing an energy balance about the valve and neglecting A £». 

(b) If you took A£, into account in part (a), how would the calculated outlet temperature compare 
with the value you determined? What about the calculated value of y,? Explain. 

(c> What is the value of P t above which no evaporation would occur? 

(d) Sketch the shapes of plots of T, versus P, and y. versus P, for 1 bar s P, s 60 bar. Briefly 
explain your reasoning. 

737. A 10.0-m’ tank contains steam at 275°C and 15.0 bar. The tank and its contents are cooled until the 
pressure drops to 1.2 bar. Some of the steam condenses in the process 

(a) How much heat was transferred from the tank? 

(b) What is the Anal temperature of the tank contents? 

<c) How much steam condensed (kg)? 

738. Jets of high-speed steam are used in spray cleaning. Steam at 15.0 bar with 150'C of superheat is fed 
to a well-insulated valve at a rate of 1.00 kg's. As the steam passes through the valve, its pressure 
drops to 1.0 bar. The outlet stream may be totally vapor or a mixture of vapor and liquid. Kinetic 
and potential energy changes may be neglected. 

(a) Draw and label a flowchart, assuming that both liquid and vapor emerge from the valve. 

(b) Write an energy balance and use it to determine the total rate of flow of enthalpy in the outlet 
stream (//,„ - m<ih ♦ m,H,). Then determine whether the outlet stream is in fact a mixture of 
liquid and vapor or whether it is pure vapor. Explain your reasoning 

(c) What is the temperature of the outlet stream? 
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7.39. The following diagram shows a simplified version ot how a relngcralor works: 


loouUlSe 

»»« 
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In a liquid receiver (Ji. a hquid refrigerant (any one of a number of halogcnated hydrocarbons 
such as CCI3F2) is contained at high pressure and temperature. The liquid passes through an expan- 
sion salve where it flashes to a low pressure, cooling to its boiling point at this pressure and par- 
tially evaporating. The liquid-vapor mixture passes though an evaporator coil :'5\ Air from the food 
storage area circulates over the coil and the heat absorbed by the evaporating refrigerant in the coil 
causes the air to cool. Hie cold refrigerant vapor emerging from the coil passes to a compressor 0, 
where it is brought back to a high pressure and in the process is raised to a high temperature. The hot 
vapor then passes through a condenser where it is cooled and condensed at constant pressure. 
The air that absorbs the heat given up by the condensing fluid is discharged outside the refrigerator, 
and the liquefied refrigerant returns to the liquid receiver. 

Suppose Refrigerant R-12 (the standard name for CCI2F1) undergoes this cycle at a circulation 
rate of 40 Ilw'min. with the temperatures and pressures at the different points of the cycle being 
those shown on the flow diagram. Thermodynamic data for Refrigerant R-12 are as follows: 
Saturated Fluid : T - 5'F. - 9.6 Btu'lb*. H,. p - 77.8 BtUlb. 

T - ttf’F. H*, - 27.8 BtUlb*. H. a - 85.8 Btu/lb. 

Superheated Vapor; r - lld'F. P - 93.3 psig. - 90 Btu/lb„ 

(a) Suppose the expansion valve operates adiabatically and A£, is negligible. Use an energy balance 
about the valve to calculate the fraction of the refrigerant that evaporates in this stage of the 
process. 

(b> Calculate the rate in BtuiTnin at which heat is transferred to the refrigerant that evaporates in 
the coil. (This is the useful cooling done in the system.) 

(c) If the heat loss in the condenser is 2500 Btu/min. how much horsepower must the compressor 
deliver to the system? (Use an overall energy balance to solve this problem.) 

7.40. Three hundred LA of a 20 mole% CjHa-80% n-C*Hu> gas mixture at 0“C and 1.1 atm and 
200 Lh of a 40 mole% C,H.-60% n-C*H| U mixture at 25‘C and 1.1 atm are mixed and heated 
to 22TC at constant pressure. Calculate the heat requirement in kJh. (See Example 7.6-2.) En- 
thalpies of propane and n-butane arc listed below. Assume ideal gas behavior. 


7TC) 

Propane 

ff(J/mol) 

Butane 

d(J/mol) 

0 

0 

0 

25 

1772 

2394 

227 

20.685 

27.442 
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7.4 L An at 38“C and 97% relative humidity a to be cooled to 18“C and ted into a plant area at a late ol 
510 rn’i'min. 

(a) Calculate the rate (kgi'min) at which water condenses. 

(b> Calculate the cooling requirement in tons (1 ton ot cooling = 12.000 Btu'h). assuming that the 
enthalpy ol water vapor is that ol saturated steam at the same temperature and the enthalpy ol 
dry air is given by the expression 

S/(kJ/moi) - O0291[r(°C) - 25] 

7A2. A mixture containing 65.0 mole% acetone (Ac) and the balance acetic add (AA) is separated in a 
continuous distillation column at 1 atm. A flowchart tor the operation is as follows: 



The overhead stream Irom the column is a vapor that passes though a condenser. The condensed 
liquid is divided into two equal streams: one is taken oil as the overhead pioduct (distillate) and the 
other (the reflux ) is returned to the column. The bottom stream Irom the column is a liquid that is 
partially vaporized in a rcboiler. The liquid stream emerging Irom the reboilei is taken oil as the 
bottoms pioduct. and the vapor is returned to the column as botlup. Negligible heat is lost Irom 
the column, so that the only places in the system where external heat transler takes place are the 
condenser and the reboilei. 

Stream Data 

Liquid. 67.5“C, 65 mole% Ac. 35% AA 
Vapor. 63«C. 98 mole% Ac. 2% AA 

Liquid. 56.SC. 98 mole% Ac. 2% AA 

Liquid. 98.7‘C, 15.5 molc% Ac. 81.5% AA 
Vapor. 98.rC. 54.4 mole% Ac. 456% AA 


Thermodynamic Data 


/?(catmol( 


Acetone 

Acetic Acid 

7X“C) 

Hi 

H. 

H, 

H. 

56.8 

0 

7205 

0 

5723 

63.0 

205 

7322 

194 

6807 

67.5 

3S4 

7403 

335 

6884 

98.7 

1385 

7946 

1312 

7420 


reeo l 
Overhead t 

4 ; 

« 

Bottoms '5 

■If 


(a) Taking 100 mol ot Iced as a basis, calculate the net heat requirement (cal) lor the process. (You 
may neglect heats ot mixing, although doing so tor dissimilar liquids like acetone and acetic acid 
may introduce some enor.) 
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(b) For llic same basis, calculale the required heal input lo the reboiler and ihe required heal re- 
moval trom Ihe condenser. 
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7 . 43 . Superheated steam at ri(“Q and 10.0 bar is combined with saturated steam at 7\(*C) and 7.0 bar in 
a ratio (1.96 kg ot steam at 10 bar >1(1.0 kg ol steam at 7 bar). The product stream is at 250*0 and 7.0 
bar. The process operates at steady state. 

(a) Calculate 7"i and T,. assuming that the blender operates adiabatically. 

(b> It in tact heat is being lost trom the blender to the surroundings, is your estimate ot T, too high 
or too low? Briefly explain. 

7 . 44 . A 200.0-liter water tank can withstand pressures up to 20.0 bar absolute before rupturing. At a 
particular time the tank contains 165.0 kg ol liquid water, the fill and exit valves arc closed, and the 
absolute pressure in the vapor head space above the liquid (which may be assumed to contain only 
water vapor) is 3.0 bar. A plant technician turns on the tank heater, intending to raise the water 
temperature to 155*0. but a called away and forgets to return and shut ott the heater. Let r, be the 
instant the heater is turned on and r 2 the moment before the tank ruptures. Use the steam tables tor 
the following calculations. 

(a) Determine the water temperature, the liquid and head-space volumes (L). and the mass of water 
vapor in the head space (kg) at time r,. 

(b> Determine the water temperature, the liquid and head-space volumes (L). and the mass of water 
vapor (g) that evaporates between r, and (Hint: Make use ot the fact that the total mass ot 
water in the tank and the total tank volume both remain constant between fi and n.) 

(c) Calculate the amount ol heat (kJ) transferred to the tank contents between h and fj. Give two 
reasons why the actual heat input to the tank must have been greater than the calculated value. 

(d) List three different factors responsible for the increase in pressure resulting from the transfer 
of heat to the tank. (Hint: One has to do with the effect of temperature on the density of liquid 
water.) 

(e) List ways in which this accident could have been avoided. 

745. A wet steam at 20 bar with a quality of 0.97 (see Problem 7.32) leaks through a defective steam trap 
and expands to a pressure of 1 atm. The process can be considered to take place in two stages: a rapid 
adiabatic expansion to 1 atm accompanied by complete evaporation of the liquid droplets in the wet 
steam, followed by cooling at 1 atm to ambient temperature. A£, may be neglected in both stages. 

(a) Estimate the temperature of the superheated steam immediately following the rapid adiabatic 
expansion. 

(b> Someone looking at the steam trap would see a clear space just outside the leak and a white 
plume forming a short distance away. (The same phenomenon can be observed outside the spout 
of a kettle in which water is boiling.) Explain this observation. What would the temperature be 
at the point where the plume begins? 

7 , 46 . Eight fluid ounces (1 qt ~ 32 oz) of a beverage in a glass at 18.0*0 is to be cooled by adding ice and 
stirring. The properties of the beverage may be taken to be those of liquid water. The enthalpy of the 
ice relative to liquid water at the triple point is -348 kJ/kg. Estimate the mass of ice (g) that must 
melt to bring the liquid temperature to 4*0. neglecting energy losses to the surroundings. (Note: For 
this isobaric batch process, the energy balance reduces to Q — AH.) 

747 . A 25-g block of iron at 175*C is dropped into a liter of water in an insulated flask at 20*C and 1 atm. 
The specific enthalpy of iron is given by the expression H(J/g) - 17.37(*C). 

(a) What reference temperature was used as the basis for the enthalpy formula? 

«b) Calculate the final temperature of the flask contents, assuming that the process is adiabatic, 
negligible evaporation of water occurs, negligible heat is transferred to the flask wall, and the 
specific enthalpy’ of liquid water at 1 atm and a given temperature is that of the saturated liquid 
at the same temperature. (Note: For this isobaric batch process, the energy balance reduces to 
0 - AH.) 

748. Horatio Mcshuggeoeh has his own ideas of how to do things For instance, when given the task 
of determining an oven temperature, most people would use a thermometer. Being allergic to do- 
ing anything most people would do. however. Mcshuggeneh instead performs the following experi- 
ment. He puts a copper bar with a mass of 5.0 kg in the oven and puts AH - 2919 an identical bar in 
a well-insulated 20.0- liter vessel containing 5.00 L of liquid water and the remamder saturated steam 
at 760 mm Hg absolute. He waits long enough for both bars to reach thermal equilibrium with 
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then surroundings. then quickly takes the first bar out ol the oven, removes the second bar from 
the vessel, drops the first bar in rts place, covers the vessel tightly, waits for the contents to come to 
equilibrium, arid notes the reading on a pressure gauge built into the vessel. The value he reads 
is 50.1 mm Hg. He then uses the facts that copper has a specific gravity of 8.92 and a specific internal 
energy given by the expression f)(kJ/kg) * 0.36r(“C) to calculate the oven temperature. 

(a) The Meshuggeneh assumption is that the bar can be transferred from the oven to the vessel with- 
out any heat being lost. If he makes this assumption, what oven temperature does Meshuggeneh 
calculate? How many grams of water evaporate in the process? (Neglect the heat transferred to 
the vessel wall — i.e.. assume that the heat lost by the bar is transferred entirely to the water in 
the vessel. Also, remember that you are dealing with a closed system once the hot bar goes into 
the vessel.) 

(b> In fact, the bar lost 8.3 kJ of heat between the oven and the vessel. What is the true oven tem- 
perature? 

(e> The experiment just described was actually Meshuggeneh's second attempt. The first time he 
tried it. the final gauge pressure in the vessel was negative. What had he forgotten to do? 

7.49. A perfectly insulated cylinder fitted with a leakproof fnctionless piston with a mass of 30.0 kg 
and a face area of 400.0 cm 2 contains 7.0 kg of liquid water and a 3Xl-kg bar of aluminum. The 
aluminum bar has an electrical coil imbedded in it. so that known amounts of heat can be trans- 
ferred to it. Aluminum has a specific gravity of 2.70 and a specific internal energy given by the 
formula 0( kJ/kg) - Q.94r(°C). The internal energy of liquid water at any temperature may 
be taken to be that of the saturated liquid at that temperature. Negligible heat is transferred to 
the cylinder wall. Atmospheric pressure is 1.00 atm. The cylinder and its contents are initially at 
20‘C. 




Suppose that 3310 kJ is transferred to the bar from the heating coil and the contents of the 
cylinder are then allowed to equilibrate. 

(a) Calculate the pressure of the cylinder contents throughout the process Then determine whether 
the amount of heat transferred to the system is sufficient to vaporize any of the water. 

(b) Determine the following quantities: (i) the final system temperature: (li) the volumes (cm*) of 
the liquid and vapor phases present at equilibrium; and (ill) the vertical distance traveled by the 
piston from the beginning to the end of the process [Suggestion: Write an energy balance on the 
complete process taking the cylinder contents to be the system. Note that the system is closed 
and that work is done by the system when it moves the piston through a vertical displacement. 
The magnitude of this work is - PSV, where P is the constant system pressure and AV is 
the change in system volume from the initial to the final state.) 

<c> Calculate an upper limit on the temperature attainable by the aluminum bar during the process, 
and state the condition that would have to apply for the bar to come close to this tempera- 
ture. 

7 JO. A rigid 5.00-liter vessel contains 4.00 L of liquid water in equilibrium with 1.00 L of water vapor at 
2S*C. Heat is transferred to the water by means of an immersed electrical coil. The volume of the 
coil is negligible. Use the steam tables to calculate the final temperature and pressure (bar) of the 
system and the mass of water vaporized (g) if 2915 kJ is added to the water and no heat is transferred 
from the water to its surroundings. (Note A trial-and-error calculation is required.) 
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7.51. A liquid mixture ol benzene and toluene is to be separated in a continuous single-stage equilibrium 
flash tank. 
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The pressure in the unit may be adjusted to any desired value, and the heat input may similarly 
be adjusted to vary’ the temperature at which the separation is condiKted. The vapor and liquid 
product streams both emerge at the temperature T("C) and pressure /’(mm Hg) maintained in the 
vessel. 

Assume that the vapor pressures ol benzene and toluene are given by the Antoine equation. 
Table 61-1; that RaoultS law— Equation 6.4-1— applies; and that the enthalpies ot benzene and 
toluene liquid and vapor arc linear (unctions ol temperature. Specific enthalpies at two temperatures 
are given here (or each substance in each phase. 

C*Ha( 1) (r - 0”C. H - OkJmol) (T - 80C. « - 10.85 kJ/mol) 

aH*(v) <r - 80‘C. H - 41.61 kJi'mol) (T - 120*G H - 45.79 kJ/mol) 

C 7 H»0) (r - CTO. H - 0 kJ/mol) (T - lll'C. II - 18.58 kJ/mol) 

CtHg(v) <r - 89*C . H - 49.18 kJ/mol) (r - lll'C./? - 52.05 kJ/mol) 


(a) Suppose the (eed is equimolar in benzene and toluene (z B — 0.500). Take a basis ol 1 mol ol (eed 
and do the degree-ot-treedom analysis on the unit to show that K T and P are specified, you can 
calculate the molar compositions ol each phase («„ and »,). the moles o( the liquid and vapor 
products (n L and ny), and the required heat input (Q). Don't Jo any numerical calculations in 
this part. 

<b> Do the calculations ot part (a) tot T - 90‘C and P -* 652 mm Hg. ( Suggestion : First derive an 
equation tor n that can be solved by trial and error (torn known values ot T and P.) 

(c) For a ” 0.5 and T - 90*0. there is a range ot feasible operating pressures tor the evaporator. 
Pan < P < Pa*,. It the evaporator pressure P (ell outside this range, no separation ot benzene 
and toluene would be achieved. Why not? What would emerge (rom the unit it P < P M ? What 
would emerge itP> P^l [Hint: Look at your solution to pari (b) and think about how it would 
change it you lowered /*.] 

*(d> Set up a spreadsheet to perform the calculation ot part (b) and then use it to determine 
and /’on. The spreadsheet should appear as fellows (some solutions are shown); 


Problem 7.51 — Flash vaporization ot benzene and toluene 
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•Computer problem. 
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Additional columns may be used to store other calculated variables (e.g.. specific enthalpies). 
Briefly explain why Q is positive when P — 652 mm Hg and negative when P - 714 mm Hg. 
(e) In successive rows, repeat the calculation tor the same a and T at several pressures between 
Pan and . Generate a plot (using the spreadsheet program itself, il possible) ol nv versus P. 
At approximately what pressure is hall ot the teed stream vaporized? 

7.52. An aqueous solution with a specific gravity ot 1.12 flows through a channel with a variable cross 
section. Data taken at two axial positions in the channel are shown here. 



Point 1 

Point 2 

/Wc 

1.5 X 10» Pa 

9.77 X 10 4 Pa 

II 

5.00 m's 

? 


Point 2 is 6.00 meters higher than point 1. 

(a) Neglecting fnctioo. calculate the velocity at point 2. (See Example 7.7-1.) 

(b) II the pipe diameter at point 2 is 6.00 cm. what is the diameter at point 1? 

7.53. A venturi meter is a device to measure fluid flow rates, which in its operation resembles the orifice 
meter (Section 3.2b). It consists of a tapered constriction in a line, with pressure taps leading to a dif- 
lerential manometer at points upstream ot the constriction and at the point ot maximum constriction 
(the throat). The manometer reading is directly related to the flow rate in the line. 




Suppose the flow rate ot an incompressible fluid is to be measured in a venturi meter in which 
the cross-sectional area at point 1 is tour times that at point 2. 

(a) Derive the relationship between the velocities u, and u, at points 1 and 2. 

(b> Write the Bernoulli equation for the system between points 1 and 2. and use it to prove that to 
the extent friction is negligible 

Pi- Pi - 

where Pi and P> are the pressures at point 1 and 2. p and V' are the density and volumetric flow 
rate ot the flowing fluid, and Ai is the cross-sectional area of the pipe at point 1. 

(e> Suppose this meter is used to measure the flow rate ol a stream ot water, using mercury as the 
manometer fluid, and a manometer reading h - 38 cm is recorded. What is the volumetric flow 
rate of the water il the pipe diameter at point 1 is 15 cm? (Recall the differential manometer 
equation. Equation 3.4-6.) 

7.54. Methanol is contained in a large tank under a pressure of 3.1 bar absolute. When a valve on the 
bottom of the tank is opened, the methanol drains freely though a 1-an ID tube whose outlet is 7.00 
m below the surface of the methanol. The pressure at the outlet of the discharge pipe is 1 atm. 

(a) Use the Bernoulli equation to estimate the methanol discharge velocity and flow rate in Lmin 
when the discharge valve is fully opened. Neglect the rate of fall of the methanol level in the 
tank. (See Example 7.7-2.) 


ISpV 1 

-IaT 
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(b> When the discharge wive is partially closed, the flow rate decreases, which means that Au*/2 
changes. However, the other two terms in the Bernoulli equation (A p/p and g A?) remain the 
same. How do you account lor this apparently contradictory result? ( Hint. Examine the assump- 
tions made in the derivation o I the Bernoulli equation.) 


3.5 bar 


CHjOH 




7.55. Water is to be pumped from a lake to a ranger station on the side ol a mountain (see figure). The 
flow rate is to be 95 gaL'min. and the flow channel is a standard 1-m. Schedule 40 steel pipe (ID - 

1.049 in.). A pump capable o! delivering 8 hp ( W.) is available. The Iriction loss F (It ■ 1Mb.) 

equals O.tolL. where L(ti) is the length ot the pipe. Calculate the maximum elevation, z. ol 
the ranger station above the lake if the pipe rises at an angle ol 30'. 




7.56. Water Irom a reservoir passes over a dam through a turbine and discharges Irom a 70-cm ID pipe 
at a point 65 m below the reservoir surface. The turbine delivers 0.80 MW. Calculate the required 
flow rate ol water in m’/min il friction is neglected. (See Example 7.7-3.) II Iriction were included, 
would a higher or lower flow rate be required? (.Wole: The equation you will solve in this problem 
has multiple roots Find a solution less than 2 m’/s) 

7.57. Goth bag Alters are used to remove particulate matter Irom the gases passing out through several 
process and boiler stacks in a large industrial plant. The bags become clogged and must be replaced 
frequently. Since they are quite expensive, rather than being discarded they arc emptied, washed, 
and reused. In the washing process, a detergent solution with a specific gravity of 0.% flows Irom a 
storage tank to a washing machine. The liquid clfluent from the machine is pumped through a filter 
to remove dirt, and the cleaned detergent is recycled back to the storage tank. 

Detergent flows Irom the storage tank to the washing machine by gravity feed at a rate ol 
600 Limn. All pipes in the line have 4.0-cm inner diameters. Friction losses are negligible in the 
line from the tank to the washing machine when the valve is lully opened, and f — 72 J/kg in the 
return line, which includes the pump and filter. 

(a) Calculate the value ol the height H (see figure) required to provide the desired flow rate ol 
detergent into the washing machine when the valve is lully opened. 

<b> Suppose the pump has an efficiency ol 75%: that is. it delivers 75% ol its rated value as shaft 
work. What must the rated value (kW) ol the pump be to return 600 L'min ol detergent to the 
storage tank? 
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7.58. One thousand liters of a 95 wt% glycerol-5% water solution is to be diluted to 60% glycerol by 
adding a 35% solution pumped Ixom a large storage tank through a 5-«m ID pipe at a steady rate. 
The pipe discharges at a point 23 m higher than the liquid surface in the storage tank. The operation 
is carried out isothermally and takes 13 min to complete. The friction loss (F of Equation 7.7-2) is 
50 J/kg. Calculate the final solution volume and the shaft work in kW that the pump must deliver, 
assuming that the surface of the stored solution and the pipe outlet arc both at 1 atm. 

Data; pm/, - 1.00 kgL p$n - 1.26 kg;L. (Use to estimate solution densities) 



Chapter 



Balances on 
Nonreactive Processes 

Wc have seen that for an open system in which shaft work and kinetic and potential energy 
changes can be neglected, the energy balance reduces to 

Q - Art 

out la 

where the /?/ s arc the specific enthalpies of the inlet and outlet stream components at their 
respective process conditions (temperatures, pressures, and states of aggregation) relative to 
those components at some reference conditions. For an integral balance on a closed constant- 
volume system (W' — 0 ). n (amount) would replace n (flow rate) in this equation. U (internal 
energy) would replace H (rate of enthalpy transport) and 0 (specific internal energy) would 
replace H (specific enthalpy). 

In Chapter 7. wc dealt only with processes involving species for which specific enthalpies 
and internal energies at specified conditions could be found in tables. Unfortunately', you can- 
not count on finding such data for every species with which you work. This chapter presents 
procedures for evaluating A H or A U when tables of H and 0 are not available for all process 
species. Once these calculations have been performed, the energy balance may be written and 
solved as before. 


8.0 INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 


After completing this chapter, you should be able to do the following: 

• Define both formally (in terms of internal energies and enthalpies) and in words a high school 
senior could understand the variables C,<7) (heat capacity at constant volume). C P (T) (heat 
capacity at constant pressure). A/?* (heat of fusion or heat of melting). A/? v (heat of va- 
porization). standard heats of fusion and vaporization, and A/?i (heat of solution or heat of 
mixing). 

• Calculate A 0 and A/? for the following changes in state of a species, when possible using 
enthalpies and internal energies, heat capacities, latent heats, and liquid and solid specific 
gravities tabulated in this text (a) isothermal changes in pressure, (b) isobaric (constant- 
pressure) changes in temperature, (c) isothermal isobaric phase changes, and (d) isothermal 
isobaric mixing of two or more species. State when the formulas you use for these calculations 
arc exact, good approximations, and poor approximations. 

• Given a reference state (phase, temperature, and pressure) and a process state for a species, 
(a) choose a path from the reference state to the process state consisting of a series of 
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isothermal pressure changes, isobanc temperature changes, and isothermal isobaric phase 
changes; (b) calculate 0 and ft for the species at the process state relative to the species at 
the reference state. 

• High school physics and chemistry texts commonly state that the heat ( Q ) required to raise 
the temperature of a mass m of a substance by an amount AT is Q — mC, A T. where C p is 
defined as the heat capacity of the substance. Explain why this formula is only an approx- 
imation. List the assumptions required to obtain it from the closed system energy balance 
(Q+W- Atf + A£* + A£p). 

• If your class covers Section 8.3c. evaluate 

I ^ C,(T) dT 

It, 

using the trapezoidal rule or Simpson’s rule (Appendix A.3) from data for C p at several 
temperatures between T\ and T 2 - 

• Estimate the heat capacity of a liquid or solid species using Kopp’s rule. Estimate the heat 
of fusion and heat of vaporization of a species using correlations in Section 8.4b. 

• Given any nonrcactivc process for which the required heat transfer Q or heat transfer rate 
Q is to be calculated, (a) draw and label the flowchart, including Q or Q in the labeling; 
(b) carry out a dcgrcc-of-frccdom analysis; (c) write the material and energy balances and 
other equations you would use to solve for all requested quantities; (d) perform the calcula- 
tions; and (c) list the assumptions and approximations built into your calculations. 

• Given an adiabatic process or any other nonrcactivc process for which the value of Q (closed 
system) or Q (open system) is specified, write material and energy balance equations and 
solve them simultaneously for requested quantities. 

• Define the dry-bulb temperature. wet-bulb temperature, and humid t'olume of humid air. 
Given values of any two of the variables plotted on the psychromctric chart (dry-bulb and 
wet-bulb temperatures, absolute and relative humidity, dew point, humid volume), deter- 
mine the remaining variable values and the specific enthalpy of the humid air. Use the psy- 
chromctric chart to carry out material and energy balance calculations on a heating, cooling, 
humidification, or dehumidification process involving air and water at 1 atm. 

• Explain the meaning of the apparently contradictory term adiabatic cooling. Explain how 
spray cooling and humidification, spray dchumidification. and spray drying work. Explain 
how it is possible to dehumidify air by spraying water into it. Use the psychromctric chart to 
carry out material and energy balance calculations on an adiabatic cooling operation involv- 
ing air and water at 1 atm. 

• Explain to a first-year engineering student why a beaker containing acid gets hot if you add 
water to it. 

• Use the heat of solution data in Table B .10 and solution heat capacity data to (a) calculate 
the enthalpy of a hydrochloric acid, sulfuric acid, or sodium hydroxide solution of a known 
composition (solute mole fraction) relative to the pure solute and water at 25°C; (b) calculate 
the required rate of heat transfer to or from a process in which an aqueous solution of HQ, 
H 2 SO 4 . or NaOH is formed, diluted, or combined with another solution of the same species; 
and (c) calculate the final temperature if an aqueous solution of HQ. H 2 S 0 4 . or NaOH is 
formed, diluted, or combined with another solution of the same species adiabatically. 

• Perform material and energy balance calculations for a process that involves solutions for 
which enthalpy-concentration charts arc available. 


8.1 ELEMENTS OF ENERGY BALANCE CALCULATIONS 


In this section, we outline a procedure for solving energy balance problems that will be ap- 
plied to both nonrcactivc processes (this chapter) and reactive processes (Chapter 9). Section 
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8.1a reviews the concept of a reference stale for specific internal energy and enthalpy calcula- 
tions. and Section 8.1b reviews the fact that 0 and H arc state properties, so that the values 
of A U or A H (dosed system) and A H (open system) calculated for a process are independent 
of the reference states chosen for calculations of 0, and A,. Section 8.1c outlines a procedure 
for organizing energy balance calculations and presents an extended illustrative example. The 
remainder of the chapter presents formulas and methods for calculating A U. AW. and AW for 
processes that involve heating and cooling, compression and decompression, phase changes, 
mixing of liquids, and dissolving of gases and solids in liquids. 


8.1a Reference Stales— A Review 

Recall that we can never know the absolute values of 0 and A for a species at a given state. 
f?(kJ/mol) is the sum of the energies of motion of all 6.02 X 10 23 molecules in one gram-mole of 
the species plus the intramolecular kinetic and potential energies of all the atoms and subatomic 
particles, which arc quantities we cannot determine. Since A - 0 + PV and we cannot know 
the value of 0. we also cannot know the value of W at a specified state. 

Fortunately, we never need to know the absolute values of 0 or A at specified states: we 
only need to know A 0 and A/? for specified changes of state, and we can determine these 
quantities experimentally. 1 * We may therefore arbitrarily choose a reference state for a species 
and determine A 0 - 0 — 0 ltt for the transition from the reference state to a series of other 
states. If we set 0 ltt equal to zero, then 0( - A 0) for a specified state is the specific internal 
energy at that state relative to the reference state. The specific enthalpies at each state can then 
be calculated from the definition. A - 0 4 pQ. provided that the specific volume (V>) of the 
species at the given temperature and pressure is known. 

The values of 0 and W in the steam tables were generated using this procedure. The ref- 
erence state was chosen to be liquid water at the triple point |H 2 0(1. 0.01 "C 0.00611 bar)], at 
which point 0 was defined to be zero According to Table B.7. for water vapor at 400 C ’C and 
10.0 bar. 0 - 2958 kJ/kg. This does not mean that the absolute value of 0 for water in the 
specified state is 2958 kJ/kg; remember, we cannot know the absolute value of 0. It means that 
0 of water vapor at 400°C and 10.0 bar is 2958 kJ/kg relative to water at the reference state, or 
H 2 0(1. 0.01°C. 0.0061 1 bar) — H 2 0(v. 400°C. 10.0 bar), A 0 - 2958 kJ/kg 
Relative to water at the same reference state, the specific enthalpy of water vapor at 4<X>°C and 
10.0 bar is 


A - 0 + P$ 

- 2958 kJ/kg + . 

- 3264 kJ/kg 


10 bar 

0307 m* 

10 s L 

8.314 X 10" 3 kJ/(mol-K) 


kg 

lm 3 

0.08314 L bar/(mol -K) 


The quantities 8314 X 10"’ and 0.08314 arc values of the gas constant expressed in different 
units (see inside back cover). 


TEST Suppose water vapor at SOCC and 5 bar is chosen as a reference state at which A is defined to 

YOURSELF be zero. Relative to this state, what is the specific enthalpy of liquid water at 75'C and 1 bar? 

(Answers, p. 660) What is the specific internal energy of liquid water at 75‘C and 1 bar? (Use Table B.7.) 


l The method is to transfer a measured amount of energy. Q. to a known mass of a species, at. in a dosed system 

under conditions such that W *= Q, Aft = 0. and A E p = O. measure any changes in temperature, pressure, and 

phase; and calculate A C corresponding to these changes frexn the energy balance. Q = at A C. 
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8.1b Hypothetical Process Paths 

In Chapter 7. we observed that 0 and d arc state properties of a species: that is. their values 
depend only on the state of the species — primarily on its temperature and state of aggregation 
(solid, liquid, or gas) and. to a lesser extent, on its pressure (and for mixtures of some specks, on 
its mole fraction in the mixture). A state property docs not depend on how the species reached 
its state. Consequently, when a species passes from one stare to another, both A 0 and All for the 
process are independent of the path taken from the first state to the second one. 

In most of this chapter and in Chapter 9. you will learn how to calculate internal energy 
and enthalpy changes associated with certain processes: specifically. 

1. Changes In P at constant T and state of aggregation (Section 8.2). 

2. Changes In T at constant P and state of aggregation (Section 8.3). 

3. Phase changes at constant T and P — melting, solidifying, vaporizing, condensing, subli- 
mating (Section 8.4). 

4. Mixing of two liquids or dissolving of a gas or a solid In a liquid at constant T and P 

(Section 8 5). 

5. Chemical reaction at constant T and P (Chapter 9). 

For example, compressing hydrogen gas from 1 atm to 34X) atm at 25°C is a TVpc 1 process; 
melting ice at 0°C and then heating the liquid water to 3CT’C. all at 1 atm. is a Type 3 process 
followed by a Type 2 process; mixing sulfuric acid and water at a constant temperature of 20‘C 
and a constant pressure of 1 atm is a Type 4 process. 

Once we know how to calculate A 0 and AH for these five types of processes, we can cal- 
culate these quantities for any process by taking advantage of the fact that 0 and d arc state 
properties The procedure is to construct a hypothetical process path from the initial state to 
the final state consisting of a series of steps of the given five types Having done this we calcu- 
late A d lot each of the steps, and then add the Afl’s for the steps to cakulatc AJi for the total 
process. Since d is a stale property. Ad calculated for the hypothetical process path — which we 
constructed for convenience — is the same as Ad for the path actually followed by the process 
The same procedure can be followed to calculate A 0 tor any process 

Suppose, for example, that we wish to calculate A d for a process in which solid phenol at 
25"C and 1 atm is converted to phenol vapor at 30CPC and 3 atm. If we had a table of cnthalpks 
for phenol, we could simply subtract d at the initial state from H at the final state, or 

Ad - d{\ apor. 300’C. 3 atm) - /?( solid. 25'C 1 atm) 

How ever, we do not have such a table. Our task is then to construct a hypothetical process path 
from the solid at 25°C and 1 atm to the vapor at 300'C and 3 atm. To do so. we will look ahead 
a bit and note that Table B.l gives enthalpy changes for the melting of phenol at 1 atm and 
42.5'C (the normal melting point of phenol) and for the vaporization of phenol at 1 atm and 
181.4'C (the normal boiling point of phenol). We therefore choose the following hypothetical 
process path: 


o (i. 25X. 1 i 

Pti (i. 42 IX. 1 i 
Pti o. 42SX. 1 i 
Pti (I. 1B1.4X. 1 ; 


Ph-lfieroKCcHtOH) 
ITruo wth) 


Ad, 

sd 

R> Cv. 30O.CTC. 3 atm) 

a 



AHi 

Ad; 

y 

R» (v. 300.CTC. 1 atm) 

A 

AJh 


R» (v. 181.4'C. 1 atm) 
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Notice that in this path, the first, third, and fifth steps arc Type 2 (change in T at constant P). 
the second and fourth steps arc Type 3 (change in phase at constant T and P). and the sixth 
step is Type 1 (change in P at constant T). Also notice that the phase changes were made to 
occur at the conditions for which tabulated enthalpy changes arc available. 

The next step in the calculation would be to determine the values of A# for Steps 1. 3, 5, 
and 6 using methods to be given in Section 8.2; read the values of A/} 2 and AW, from Table B.l; 
and then use the fact that enthalpy is a state property to calculate the desired A/? (A/? for the 
upper dashed line in the figure) as 

A/? - A/?i + A/}? t A/? 3 * AW, + A/?s ♦ AW*. 

TEST Construct a process path for each of the following processes consisting of sequential steps of the 

YOURSELF five types listed in the preceding section. (An illustrative solution is given for the first process.) 

(Answers, p. 660) , NiQogcn at 2 o-‘C and 200 mm Hg is heated and compressed to 140 : C and 40 atm. (One 

of an infinite number of possible solutions: Heat at 200 mm Hg from 20 t C to 140°G then 
compress isothcrmally from 200 mm Hg to 40 atm.) 

2. Cyclohexane vapor at 180"C and 5 atm is cooled and condensed to liquid cyclohexane at 
25 , C and 5 atm. The enthalpy change for the condensation of cyclohexane at 80.7'C and 
1 atm is known. 

3. Water at 30’C and 1 atm and NaOH at 25° C and 1 atm arc mixed to form an aqueous 
NaOH solution at 50°C and 1 atm. The enthalpy change for the dissolution of NaOH in 
water at 25°C and 1 atm is known. 

4. 0 2 at 170*C and 1 atm and CH, at 25°C and 1 atm are mixed and react completely to form 
C0 2 and H 2 0 at 300*0 and 1 atm. The enthalpy change for the reaction occurring at 25°C 
and 1 atm is known. 

8.1c Procedure for Energy Balance Calculations 

Most of the problems at the end of this chapter and Chapter 9 look very much like the problems 
in Chapters 4 to 6: given values of some process variables (feed and product stream tempera- 
tures, pressures, phases, amounts or flow rates, and component mole fractions), calculate values 
of other process variables. Starting in this chapter, you will also be asked to calculate the heat 
transferred to or from the process system (one additional variable), which will require writing 
and solving an energy balance (one additional equation). 

Here is the procedure to follow for the energy balance calculation. 

1. Perform all required material balance calculations. 

2. Write the appropriate form of the energy balance ( closed or open system) and delete any 
of the terms that are either zero or negligible for the given process system. For a stationary 
closed system, drop At, and A£p. and neglect W if the system volume is constant, there arc 
no moving parts (such as a mixing impeller in a stirred tank), and no energy is transferred 
to or from the system by electricity or radiation. For an open system at steady state, drop 
A£ p if there is no appreciable vertical separation between the inlet and outlet ports and 
drop It', if there arc no moving parts (such as a pump or turbine impeller) and no energy 
is transferred by electricity or radiation. In addition, if temperature changes of more than 
a few degrees, phase changes, or chemical reactions occur in the process. A£, may usually 
be neglected. 

3. Choose a reference state— phase, temperature, and pressure— for each species Involved 
In the process. If U or 0 for a species will be looked up in a table (such as the steam tables 
lot water), choose the reference state used to generate the table; otherwise, choose one 
of the inlet or outlet states as the reference state for the species (so that at least one /) or 
0 may be set equal to zero). 
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EXAMPLE 8.1-1 





SOLUTION 


4. For a closed constant-volume system, construct a table with columns for Initial and 
final amounts of each species (m, or n t ) and specific Internal energies relative to the 
chosen reference states (C,)T For an open system, construct a table with columns for 
Inlet and outlet stream component flow rates <i*i ( or »/) and specific enthalpies relative 
to the chosen reference states (Hi). Insert known values of the amounts or flow rates and 
the specific internal energies and enthalpies, and insert labels for the entries that must be 
calculated (c.g.. Hi. Hi. • - .). "Hie next example illustrates the construction of such a table. 

5. Calculate all required values of Ci (or Hi) and Insert the values In the appropriate 
places In the table. To perform the calculation for a species in a particular state (inlet 
or outlet), choose any convenient path from the reference state to the process state and 
determine 0, (/?,) as A 0 (Alt) lot that path. Sections 8.2-85 outline these calculations 
for different types of processes. 

6. Calculate 

Closed System: AU — '^nfi, — n,0 t or m.O, - m, 0 t 

Bn*2 Until oil n 

Open System: AH — ^ ~ ^ ol S — A 

7. Calculate any work, kinetic energy, or potential energy terms that you hate not dropped 
from the energy balance. 

8. Solve the energy balance for whichever variable Is unknown (often Q or Q). 

Closed System: Q - W - AU + At* + A£p 

Open System: Q - W, - AH * Atj + A£p 

The complete procedure for an open system is illustrated in the next example. We encour- 
age you to take the time to follow each step, even though some parts may not be completely 
clear until you get to material that comes later in the chapter. The better you understand this 
example, the easier it will be for you to understand the rest of the chapter and to solve the 
chapter-end problems. 


Energy Balance on a Condenser 


Acetone (denoted as Ac) is partially condensed out of a gas stream containing 66.9 mole% acetone 
vapor and the balance nitrogen. Process specifications and material balance calculations lead to the 
flowchart shown below. 




36.45 m:t/l 


103 noli 


0.669 m:l iUMAnol 
0.331 n>:( NjTmol 
6VC. 1 itm 


KCftDENSER 


0.092 m:i actiiima 
0.938 ro:( 

20T. 5 Km 


63.55 m:l Acdlft 


20T. 5 i 


The process operates at steady state. Calculate the required cooling rate. 

We will follow the procedure given preceding this example. 

L Perform required material balance calculations. None are required in this example. 
2. Write and simplify the energy balance. 


'Uie 17, instead of 0, foe a dcoed const ant- picture system. since Q = All for sixh systems. 
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For this open steady-state system. Q - Vi'. — AW + A E, ♦ A£j . There are no moving parts 
in the system and no energy is transferred by electricity or radration. so H', - 0. No significant 
vertical distance separates the inlet and outlet ports, so A£' P — 0. Phase changes and nonnegligible 
temperature changes occur, so Ai* — 0 (relative to AH). Hie energy balance reduces to 

Q - AH - ]T*H, -}T k,H , 

« a 

3. Choose reference slates for acetone and nitrogen. 

The reference states may be chosen for computational convenience, since the choice has no effect 
on the calculated value of AH. You will later learn that Table B.8 lists specific enthalpies of nitrogen 
relative to Nj(g. 25‘C 1 atm), which makes this state a convenient choice for nitrogen. There are 
no tabulated enthalpy data for acetone in the text so we will choose one of the process stream 
conditions, Ac(l. 20‘C. 5 atm), as the reference state for this species, which will enable us to set the 
corresponding H value equal to zero rather than having to calculate it. 

4. Construct an Inlet-outlet enthalpy table. 

We first write the chosen reference states, then construct the table shown below: 


References . Ac(l. 20’G 5 atm). N,(g. ISC, 1 atm) 


Substance 

h u 

(mol’s) 

H. 

(kJ/mol) 

(mdfe) 

Ho- 

(kJ/mol) 

Ac<v) 

66.9 

*> 

3.35 


Acfl) 

— 

— 

63.55 

0 

Nj 

33.1 

*2 

33.1 



Note the following points about the table: 

• Nitrogen has only one inlet state (gas. 65‘C. 1 atm) and one outlet state (gas. 20‘C. 5 atm), so we 
need only one row in the table for Nj. Acetone has one inlet state (vapor. 65‘C. 1 atm) but two 
outlet states (vapor and liquid, each at 20“C and 5 atm), so we need two rows for this species 

• We mark out (using dashes) the two cells corresponding to and H„ for liquid acetone, since no 
liquid acetone enters the system. 

• The h values are obtained from the flowchart. The flow rate of acetone vapor at the inlet, for 
example, is determined as (100 mol/s)[0.669 mol Ac(v)mol] - 66.9 mol Ac(v)«s 

• Since the liquid acetone leaving the system is at the reference state, we set its specific enthalpy 
equal to zero. 

• Four unknown specific enthalpies have been labeled and must be determined in Step 5. 

5. Calculate all unknown specific enthalpies. 

To calculate the four unknown specific enthalpies in the table, we construct hypothetical process 
paths from the reference states to the states of the species in the process and evaluate AH for each 
path. This is the part of the calculation you have not yet learned to da We will show you the cal- 
culation of Hi to illustrate the method, give the results of the other calculations, and go into detail 
about the required procedures in Sections S.2-8.5. 

Hi - specific enthalpy of Ac(v. 65“C. 1 atm) relative to Ac(l. 20‘C 5 atm) 

- AH for Acfl. 20“C. 5 atm) — Ac<v. 65‘C 1 atm) 

When choosing a process path for the determination of AH. it helps to know that formulas and 
data arc given in this chapter for enthalpy changes corresponding to certain types of processes: 

• Section 8.2 gives the formula AH - 9 A/ 1 for a change in pressure (A P) undergone by a liquid 
or solid with constant specific volume 9. The value of 9 for liquid acetone may be determined as 
0.0734 L/mol from the specific gravity (0.791) given in Tabic B.l. 
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• Section 8.3 shows that AH - |/' C,(7) dT tor a change txom 7i to T 2 at constant P. Formulas 
tor C\(T). the heat capacity ai constant pressure, ate given in Table B.2. The formulas for acetone 
liquid and sapor are as follows: 

Ac(l): C, 0.123 -f 186 XIO-'F 

Ae(v) : C, ’ 0.07196 + 20.10 X 10~’r - 12.78 X lO^T 1 + 34.76 X 10-“r* 

where Tisin'C 

• Section 8.4 defines the heat of vaporization . A/? v (r^), as A/? for a change from liquid to vapor at 
the normal boiling point. T Tabic B.1 lrsts for acetone as 56.0*C and A/J^T^) as 30.2 kJ/mol. 

The following process path from the reference state [Ac{l). 20*C. 5 atm) to the process state [Ac(v. 
56 *C. 1 atm)) enables us to use all thrs information in the determination of Hu 5 

Ac(l. 20'C. 5 atm) — Ac<l. 20’C, 1 atm)^ Ac(l. 56'C. 1 atm) 

— Ac(v. 56'C 1 atm)^ Ac(v. 65'C 1 atm) 

ft, ~ ±ft^>, 

« A/? u 4- A/?^ + A/? lr + A A u 

I S6*C rtfTC 

(C,)a«i> dT + (A//,)ac + (CpW) dT 
arc / 

When we substitute the values ot V* an and A ft, and the formulas for C,(T) into the expression tor 
ft, and carry out the necessary unit conversions and integrations, we obtain ft, — (0.0297 + 4.68 *■ 
30.2 + 0.753) kJ/mol = 35.7 kJ/mol. 

Proceeding in a similar manner, we obtain the values for ft;, ft,, and ft, shown in the following 
revised enthalpy table: 


References: Ac(L 20‘C. 5 atm). N,(g. 25‘C 1 atm) 


Substance 

"a 

(motfe) 

ft m 

(kJ/mol) 

*3« 

(mots) 

fto* 

(kJ/mol) 

Ac(v) 

66.9 

35.7 

3.35 

32.0 

Ac(l) 

— 

— 

63.55 

0 

N, 

33.1 

1.16 

33.1 

-0.10 


6. Calculate Aft. 

Aft - ^mft.-^h.H, 

ati a 

*- (3.35 moHs)(32.0 kJImol) * |(63.55)<0) ♦ <33.1)(-0.10) - (66.9)(35.7) - (33.1)(1.16)] kJ/s 
- -2320kJ/s 

The factors in the last equation come directly from the inlet-outlet enthalpy table. 

7. Calculate nonzero work, kinetic energy, and potential energy terms. 

Since there is no shaft work and we are neglecting kinetic and potential energy changes, there is 
nothing to do in this step. 


To be completely accurate, we would include a step in which the acetone and nitrogen are mixed Once the 
references arc the pure species: however, enthalpy changes when gases are mixed are generally negligible 
(Section 85). 
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8. Soltr the energy balance /or Q. 

Q- AH - -2320 kJ/s - 


Heat must be transferred from the condenser at a rate of 2320 kW to achieve the requited cooling 
and condensation. 


-2320 kW 


Before we leave this section, let us consider what we just did from a different perspective. 
The process for which we need to calculate A H ( — Q) may be depicted as shown below: 

66.9 mol Ac(v) H 63.55 mol Ac(l) 

33. 1 mol N, ► 3.35 mol Ac( v) 

65" C. 1 atm 33.1 mol N 2 

20"C 5 atm 


To calculate AH. in effect we constructed the following process path: 

63.55 mol Ac(l) 

66.9 mol Ac(v) aH 3.35 mol Ac(v) 

33.1 mol N, 33.1 mol N 2 

65"C.l atm 20"C.5atm 



Reference conditions 

66.9 molAc<l).20"C.l atm 

33.1 mol N 2 . 25"C 1 atm 


The total enthalpy change for the first step. AH,, is the negative of AH for the process in which 
acetone and nitrogen go from the reference conditions to the inlet conditions, or 

AH„ - 

ta 

Similarly, A H h is the enthalpy change for the process in which acetone and nitrogen go from 
the reference conditions to the outlet conditions, or 

AH, - 

CM 

Since enthalpy is a state function, the overall enthalpy change for the process must be 
AH - AH, ♦ AH, - 

out c 

It remains for us to outline methods for calculating A 0 and A/? for the different types of 
processes we have discussed. Hie methods for the first four (change in F at constant T. change 
in T at constant F. change in phase at constant T and F. and mixing or dissolving at constant T 
and F) arc outlined in Sections 8.2-8.S of this chapter, and methods for chemical reactions at 
constant T and F arc given in Chapter 9. 


8.2 CHANGES IN PRESSURE AT CONSTANT TEMPERATURE 

It has been observed experimentally that internal energy is nearly independent of pressure 
for solids and liquids at a fixed temperature, as is specific volume. Therefore, if the pressure 
of a solid or liquid changes at constant temperature, you may write A 0 0 and A/} ( - A 0 + 

A(/'t > )l ~ Pa/-. 
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Both 0 and /? arc independent of pressure for ideal gases. Consequently, you may gen- 
erally assume A 0 “ 0 and A/? 0 for a gas undergoing an Isothermal pressure change unless 

gases at temperatures well below 0°C or well aboie I atm are involved. [If tables of 0(T.P) 
or fi(T. F) arc available for the gas. there is of course no need to make this assumption.! If 
gases arc far from ideal or if they undergo large pressure changes, you must cither use tables of 
thermodynamic properties (such as the steam tables for water) or thermodynamic correlations 
beyond the scope of this text to determine A 0 or AW. A good source for such correlations is 
Chapter 5 of Reid. Prausnitz. and Poling.* 

TEST 1* Which of the following assumptions appears reasonable for each of the isothermal pro- 

YOURSELF cesses to be described below? (i) A 0 *- 0. A/? *» 0: (ii) A# «** 0. A/? * 0. (iii) neither (i) 

(Answers, p. 660) or (ii). 

(a) H 2 0 (1. 1 atm) — H 2 0 (L 1200 atm). T - 25°C 

(b) N 2 (g. 1 atm) - N 2 (g. 1.2 atm). T - 25°C 

(c) N 2 (g. 1 atm) — N 2 (g. 200 atm). T - 25°C 
2. Consider the process 

C’Ht (g. 2S°C. 1 atm) - C 2 H* (g. 25°C. 30 atm) 

How would you use the compressibility charts to determine whether it is reasonable to 
neglect AW for this process? 

8.3 CHANGES IN TEMPERATURE 

8.3a Sensible Heat and Heat Capacities 

The term sensible heat signifies heat that must be transferred to raise or lower the temperature 
of a substance or mixture of substances The quantity of heat required to produce a temperature 
change in a system can be determined from the appropriate form of the first law of thermody- 
namics: 

Q — AW (closed system) (8.3-1) 

Q - AW (open system) (8.3-2) 

(We have neglected kinetic and potential energy changes and work.) To determine the sensible 
heat requirement for a heating or cooling process, you must therefore be able to determine A U 
or A ti for the specified temperature change. 

The specific internal energy of a substance depends strongly on temperature. If the temper- 
ature is raised or lowered in such a way that the system volume remains constant, the specific 
internal energy might vary as shown in the following plot: 



A temperature change A T from T\ leads to a change Af? in specific internal energy. As 
A T — 0. the ratio Af)/A7' approaches a limiting value (i.c.. the slope of the curve at 7|), which 
is by definition the heat capacity at constant volume of the substance, denoted by C,. 


‘R C. Reid. J. H Piaianitz. and R E. Poling. The Properties of Gases and Liquids. 4th Editwn. McGraw-Hill. 
New York. 1987. 
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EXAMPLE 8.3-1 


SOLUTION 


C.{T) - 


Urn - [* 
ar-o AT | \iT 


(8.3-3) 


Since the plot of 0 versus T is not generally - a straight line. C, (the slope of the curve) is a 
function of temperature. 

The change in 0 for a temperature rise from T to T * dT at constant volume is from 
Equation 8.3-3 

dO - C V (T) dT (8.3-4) 


and the change A 0 — 0 2 - 0 1 associated with a temperature change from to T 2 at constant 
volume is. accordingly. 


A 0 - 


C,{T)dT 


(8.3-5) 


Now. suppose both the temperature and the volume of a substance change. To calculate 
A 0. you may break the process into two steps — a change in V* at constant T followed by a 
change in T at constant V'. 

A(Tu9i)^A(Tu92)¥iA{T2.t2) 

• 1 

At) 

Since 0 is a state property. A 0 (the desired quantity) equals A + A 0 2 . But for ideal gases and 
(to a good approximation) liquids and solids. 0 depends only on T. so that since T is constant 
in step 1. AU) “ 0 for any substance but a nonideal gas. Moreover, since the second step is a 
change in temperature at constant volume. A 0 2 is given by Equation 8.3-5. In summary, then, 
for a temperature change from T t to T 2 


A 0 - C,(T) dT 

T, 


Ideal gas: exact 

Solid or liquid: good approximation 
Nonidcal gas: valid only if V is constant 


(8.3-6) 


Evaluation of an Internal Energy Change from Tabulated Heat Capacity 

Calculate the heat required to raise 200 kg of nitrous oxide from 20'C to 150*C in a constant-volume 
vessel. The constant-volume heat capacity of NjO in this temperature range is given by the equation 

C, (kJ/kg : C) - 0.855 ♦ 9.42 X 10“*T 

where T U in ‘C. 


From Equation 8.3-6. 


isrc 

arc 


Af/(kJ/kg) - (0.855 + 9.42 X I0" 4 T) ( I dT 


It) 

tpc 


- (Ill + 10.4) kJ/kg - 121 khkg 
The energy balance for this closed system is 

Q — At' - *(kg) Af>(kJ;kg) - (200kg)(121 kJ/kg) - 


24.200 kJ 


Next. let us suppose that we heat a substance at constant pressure and consider the result- 
ing change in enthalpy. Like internal energy, enthalpy depends strongly on temperature. If A/J 
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TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 660) 


is the change in specific enthalpy resulting from a temperature increase at constant pressure 
from T to T 4 A T, then as A T approaches zero the ratio A/J/A7’ approaches a limiting value, 
defined as the heat capacity at constant pressure and denoted by C f . 



(8.3-7) 


Proceeding as before, we observe that the change in rt for a temperature change at constant 
pressure from T to T + JT is 

<//? - C,(T) JT 


and so for a change from Ti to Ti at constant pressure 

A/? - f‘c f (T)JT (8.3-8) 

IT, 

For a process A(T t .P t ) — A(T 2 , P 2 ). we may construct a two-step process path 

A(r„j» I )i£A(r I ,i»i)iSA(r a .jy 
l J 

Art 

The first step is a change in pressure at constant temperature, the type of process described in 
Section 82. We saw in that section that 

Art,-0 (ideal gas) (8 .3-9) 

“ 9 AP (solid or liquid) 

The second step is a change in temperature at constant pressure, so that A/?; is given by Equa- 
tion 8.3-8. Finally, since Art - Art] 4 Art? (why?), we obtain 


t. 

Art - c p (T) dr 

T i 


Ideal gas: exact 

Nonidcai gas: exact only if P is constant 


(8*3-10a) 



Solid or liquid 


(8.3-lOb) 


For all but large pressure changes and small temperature changes, the first term of Eq. 83-10b 
is usually negligible relative to the second term. 

Evaluating Art for a nonidcai gas undergoing a temperature and pressure change is best 
done using tabulated enthalpies If none are available, a thermodynamic relation for variations 
of rt with P must be combined with Equation 8.3-8 to determine the enthalpy change; such 
relations arc given by Reid. Prausnitz. and Poling (see footnote 4). 


1. By definition, what arc C v and C p ? 

2. Suppose the formula 

. t T > 

Art - C P (T) n 
IT, 

is used to calculate the specific enthalpy change for a change in temperature and pressure 
undergone by (a) an ideal gas. (b) a highly nonidcai gas. and (c) a liquid. For which of 
these is the formula exact, and for which is it most likely to lead to significant error? 

3. If C p for an ideal gas is 0.5 cal'(g 'C) (i.c.. a constant), what is the enthalpy change in 
calorics corresponding to a change from ICC to 30°C undergone by five grams of the 
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CREATIVITY EXERCISE 

Your task this time is to estimate the heat capacity of an unknown liquid. You have available 
a laboratory balance, a very well-insulated container, a sensitive thermometer that can mea- 
sure liquid temperatures, and a thermocouple that can measure temperatures of solids. The 
container is a very poor conductor of heat, so that virtually all heat transferred to or from its 
contents goes entirely into changing the temperature of those contents. If you need anything 
else (within reason), you can get it. Devise as many ways as you can to estimate C,. which 
you may assume is independent of temperature. [Example: Mix in the insulated flask a known 
mass. mi. of your liquid at temperature 7i, and a known mass. m 2 , of hot water at tempera- 
ture T 2 . and measure the final temperature Ti. Since you can calculate the heat lost by water. 
Q — m;C^(T 2 — J'i). and you know Q must also equal the heat gained by the other liquid. 
m\C„(T t - T{). you can solve for C,.) 


8.3b 


Heat Capacity Formulas 


The heat capacities C, and C p arc physical properties of materials and arc tabulated in standard 
references such as Perry's Chemical Engineers’ Handbook . 5 They may be expressed in any 
units of energy per unit amount per unit temperature interval — for example. J/(mol K). or 
Btu/(lb m °F). The term specific heat is also used for this physical property. 

Heat capacities arc functions of temperature and arc frequently expressed in polynomial 
form (C p - a * bT + cT 2 + dT y ). Values of the coefficients a . b. c, and J are given in Table 
B2 of Appendix B for a number of species at 1 atm. and listings for additional substances are 
given on pp. 2-161 to 2-186 of Perry’s Chemical Engineers' Handbook. 

When reading the coefficients of a heat capacity formula from Table B.2. do not mistake 
their orders of magnitude: if a value of 72.4 is read from the column labeled b • 10 5 . then the 
value of b must be five orders of magnitude less than 72.4. or b - 72.4 X 10 -5 . 

Simple relationships exist between C p and C» in two eases: 


Liquids and Solids : C p <- C, 


Ideal Gases : C, - C, * R 


(8.3-11) 

(8.3-12) 


where R is the gas constant. (Try to prove the second relation.) The relationship between C f 
and C, for nonidcal gases is complex and will not be discussed in this text. 


EXAMPLE 8.3-2 Cooling of an Ideal Gas 


Assuming ideal gas behavior, calculate the heat that must be transferred in each of the following 
cases 

L A stream of nitrogen flowing at a rate of 100 moL’nun is heated from 20'C to 100“C. 

2. Nitrogen contained in a S-liter flask at an initial pressure of 3 bar is cooled from 90*C to 30"C. 

SOLUTION Neglecting kinetic energy changes, the energy balance equation for the open system of part 1 is 

Q - AH. and that for the closed system of part 2 is Q - AH. (Prove it) The problem is therefore 
to evaluate AH and AH for the two specified processes. 

L From Table B.2. Appendix B. the heat capacity of Nj at a constant pressure of 1 atm ts 

C,[kJ/(mol °C)1 - 0.02900 * 0.2199 X lO’r + 0.5723 X lO'V - 1871 X IO^t’ 


’R. R Perry and D. W. Green. Edi^ terry s Chemical Engineers Handbook, 7th Edition, McGraw-Hill. New 
York. 1997. 
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where T is in ’C Since we are assuming ideal gas behavior, the enthalpy change tor the gas is 
independent of any pressure change that may occur, and hence, trom Equation 83-lOa. 

/litre 

a/?- c,(T)<ir 

'arc 


AH(kJlmol) - 0.029COr + 0.2199 X 10' 5 y 1 + 0.5723 X 10‘* y 

-2871Xl0' U y| 


- (2320 + 0.0106 * 1.9 X 10‘* - 7 X 10‘ 5 ) kJ/mol - 2332 kJ/mol 


Finally. 


Q - AW — li A/? 


-10omo L 2g2kJ- |233u lnun | 
min mol 

2 To evaluate A U. we need the number ol moles n. which may be calculated using the ideal gas 
equation o < state, and At). To determine the latter quantity we need the constant-volume heat 
capacity, which trom Equation 8.3-12 is 

C, - C, - R 


K = (8.3141 (/mol-K))(l K/1"C)(1 kJ/lO J) 

CjkJ/OnoT’C)] - 002069 + 0.2199 X 10' 5 r -*• 0.5723 X 10-‘7^ - 2871 X 10> 1 r > 
Calculate AC 

.*rc 

At?- C.(r)d7- 


At' - 0.020697- ^ + 02199 X 10" 5 y | * 0.5723 X 10'* y | - 2871 X 10"“ y | 

- (-1.241 - 7.92 X 10'* - 1.34 X 10'* ♦ 5 X 10' 5 ) kJ/md - -1.250 kJ'mol 

Calculate n 

At the initial condition (the only point at which we know P. V. and T) 
n - PV/RT 

(3.00 bar)(5.00 L) . 0 . 497m((J 


Calculate Q 


Q - At/ - n AU 

- (0.497 mol)(- 1-250 kJ/mol) - -0.621 kJ 


When enthalpies must be calculated frequently for a species, it is convenient to prepare 
a table of fi(T) for the species (as was done for water in the steam tables) to avoid having to 
integrate the formula for C P (T) again and again. Tables B.8 and B.9 in Appendix B list specific 
enthalpies of species involved in combustion reactions — air. O 2 . N 2 . H 2 (a fuel). CO. CO 2 . 
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EXAMPLE 8.3-3 


SOLUTION 


TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 660) 


and H 2 0 (v). The values in these tables were generated by integrating C P {T) from the specified 
reference state (25°C for Table B.8. 77T for Table B9) to the listed temperatures. The next 
example illustrates the use of these tables. 


Evaluation of AH Using Heat Capacities and Tabulated Enthalpies 

Fifteen kmoL'nun of air is cooled from 43CTC to 10O*G Calculate the required heat removal rate 
using (1) heat capacity formulas from Table B.2 and (2) specific enthalpies from Table B.8. 


811(8.430*0—811(8. 100*C) 

With A £,. S£p. and W, deleted, the energy balance is 

Q - AH - ««,/?«,„ - - n„ AH 

Assume ideal gas behavior, so that pressure changes (if there are any) do not affect A/?. 
L The hard way. Integrate the heat capacity formula in Table B.2. 


A it 


kJ 

SSI 


ore 


arc 

me 


0(7) dT 

0.02894 * Q4147 X 10~ s r + 03191 X lO’V - 1.965 X 10' u r’ 
0.4147 X 10-’ 


ore 

002894(100 - 430) 
03191 X 10-* 


dT 


-(100* - 430 2 ) 


(100* - 430’) - l ' 10 _2 <|00 4 _ 430 4 ( i u^! 


- (-9.5502 - 0.3627 - 00835 ♦ 00167) kJ,’mol - -9.98 kJ/md 


2. The easy way. Use tabulated enthalpies from Table B.8. 

H lot air at 100”C can be read directly from Table B.9 and H at 430*C can be estimated by linear 
interpolation from the values at 400*C (11.24 kJ/md) and 50O*C (14.37 kJ/md). 

H(10O*C) - 219 kJ/md 

H(430’C) - [11.24 4- 030(14.37 - 11.24)] kJ/md - 12.17 kJ/mol 

U 

AH - (219- 1217) khind - -9.98 kJ/md 


Q. — AH " ri AH 


15.0 kmol 

10 5 mol 

-9.98kJ 

1 min 

lkW 

min 

1 kmol 

md 

60 s 

lkJ/s 


Reminder: The enthalpies listed in Tables B.8 and B.9 (and for that matter, the heat capacity- 
formulas of Table B2) apply strictly to heating and cooling at a constant pressure of 1 atm. The 
tabulated enthalpies and heat capacities may also be used for nonisobaric heating and cooling 
of ideal or nearly ideal gases; however, at pressures high enough (or temperatures low enough) 
for the gases to be far from ideal, enthalpy tables or more accurate heat capacity formulas 
should be used. 


1. The heat capacity of a species is 28.5 J/(mol • K). Remembering that the temperature unit in 
the denominator refers to a temperature interval what is the heat capacity of this species 
in J/(moI°C)? 
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2. The gas constant R is approximately equal to 2 caL'(molK). If C f for a vapor is 
7 cal«mol c C). estimate C,. for the vapor. If C, for a liquid is 7 cal/(mol°C). estimate C. 
for the liquid. 

3. Use Table B.8 or B.9 to calculate the following quantities: 

(a) The specific enthalpy (kJ/mol) of N 2 at 100CTC relative to N 2 at 300°C 
(b> A// (kJ/mol) for the process C0 2 (g. 80CTC. 1 atm) — C0 2 (g. 300°C 1 atm). 

(c) AW(Btuh) for 100 lb-mole O’/h being cooled from 500°F and 1 J atm to 200^ and 
0.75 atm. 

8.3c Estimation of Heat Capacities 

The polynomial expressions for C f in Table B2 arc based on experimental data for the listed 
compounds and provide a basis for accurate calculations of enthalpy changes. Several approx- 
imate methods follow for estimating heat capacities in the absence of tabulated formulas. 

Kopp's rule is a simple empirical method for estimating the heat capacity of a solid or liquid 
at or near 20° C. According to this rule, C. for a molecular compound is the sum of contributions 
(given in Table B. 10) for each element in the compound. FOr example, the heat capacity of solid 
calcium hydroxide. Ca(OH) 2 . would be estimated from Kopp’s rule as 

(C^oh* ~ (C„)c * 2<C^,)o + 2 <C,J„ 

- [26 + (2 X 17) + (2 X 9.6)1 J/(mol 0 C) - 79 J/(mol °C) 

[The true value is 89.5 J/(mol °C).] 

More accurate heat capacity estimation formulas for various types of gases and liquids arc 
given in Chapter 5 of Reid. Prausnitz. and Poling (sec footnote 4). and several correlations arc 
presented by Gold and Ogle. 6 

Suppose you wish to calculate the enthalpy change associated with a change in temperature 
undergone by a mixture of substances. Enthalpies and heat capacities of certain mixtures arc 
tabulated in standard references Lacking such data, you may use the following approximation: 

Rule 1. For a mu lure of gases or liquids calculate the total enthalpy change as the sum of the 
enthalpy changes for the pure muture components. You arc in effect neglecting en- 
thalpy changes associated with the mixing of the components, which is an excellent 
approximation for mixtures of gases and for mixtures of similar liquids such as pen- 
tane and hexane but a poor one for dissimilar liquids such as nitric acid and water. 
Enthalpies of mixing for systems of the latter type arc discussed in detail in Section 
8.5. 

Rule 2. For highly dilute solutions of solids or gases in liquids neglect the enthalpy change of 
the solute. The more dilute the solution, the better this approximation. 

The calculation of enthalpy changes for the heating or cooling of a mixture of known com- 
position may often be simplified by calculating a heat capacity for the mixture in the following 
manner. 

<CVW7>- X * C *< r > <8.3-13) 



where 

(C P ) ma - heat capacity of the mixture 

y, - mass or mole fraction of the 1 th component 
C P , - heat capacity of the ith component 


’V I. Gold and G. 1 Ogle. "Estimating Thermochemical Properties ol Liquids. Part 7— Heat Capacity' Chem. 
£>».. Apr. 7. 1969. p. 130. 
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If Cfi and (<?,.)—. arc expressed in molar units, then y, must be the mole fraction of the ith 
component, and if the heat capacities arc expressed in mass units, then y, must be the mass 
fraction of the ith component Once (C r )~r is known. A/? for a change in temperature from 
Ty to T, may be calculated as 


AH - 




(8.3-14) 


Equation 83-14 is valid to the extent that enthalpies of mixing may be neglected. 


EXAMPLE 8.3-4 Heat Capacity of a Mixture 


Calculate the heat required to bring 150 mobh of a stream containing 60% CjH* and 40% CiHi 
by volume from CPC to 40CPC. Determine a heat capacity for the mixture as part of the problem 
solution. 


SOLUTION 


The polynomial heat capacity formulas for ethane and propane given in Table B.2 are substituted 
into Equation 8.3-13 to yield 


<C,)_[kJ/(mol- 0 Ql - 0.600(0.04937 -* 13.92 X 10' 5 T - 5.816 X 10'* r* ♦ 7.280 X 10" u r*) 

+ 0.400(0.06803 * 22.59 X 10' 5 T - 13.11 X 10 *7° + 31.71 X 10‘ U 7 J ) 
- 005683 + 17.39 X 10~ 5 r - 8.734 X lO*!'* + 17.05 X 10~“7'' 


AH 


-r« 


W JT - 34.89 IcJ/mol 


where T is in “C. If potential and kinetic energy changes and shaft work are neglected, the energy 
balance becomes 


Q - AH = it AH - 


150 mol 

34.89 kJ 

h 

mol 


5230 


kJ 


As usual, we have assumed that the gases are sufficiently close to ideal for the formulas for C p at 
1 atm to be valid. 


TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 660) 


1. Estimate the heat capacity of solid calcium carbonate (CaCOj) using Kopp’s rule and 
Table B.10. 

2. TVo kilograms of liquid n-hcxanc (C, - 25 kJ/(kg-°C)] and 1 kg of liquid cyclohexane 
[C P - 1.8 kJ/(kg °C)J arc mixed and heated from 20=C to 30°C Use the rule for liquid 
mixtures (Rule 1) given in this section to show that AH “ 68 kJ for this process What is 
A/?(kJ/kg mixture)? 

3. A 0.100 wt% aqueous solution of sodium chloride is heated from 25"C to S0°C Use the 
rule for solutions (Rule 2) given in this section to estimate A/?(cal/g) for this process. Cp 
for water is 1 cal/(g °C). 

4. The heat capacity of liquid water is 1 cal'(g "Q. and that of ethanol is 0.54 caI/(g °C). 
Estimate the heat capacity of a mixture containing 50% ethanol and 50% water by mass 


8.3d Energy Balances on Single-Phase Systems 

We arc now in a position to perform energy balances on any processes that do not involve phase 
changes, mixing steps for which enthalpy changes cannot be neglected, or chemical reactions. 

If a process only involves heating or cooling a single species from T t to T 2 . the procedure 
is straightforward: 

1. Evaluate A 0 — jj‘ C, dT or A/? — C, dT. correcting for pressure changes if neces- 
sary. 
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2 For a closed system at constant volume, calculate At/ — n A 0 (where n is the amount of 
the species being heated or cooled). FOr a closed system at constant pressure, calculate 
A W — n A^. For an open system, calculate Art — ii Art. where h is the species flow rate. 
3. Substitute for A U. AW. or AW in the appropriate energy balance equation to determine 
the required heat transfer. Q, or heat transfer rate. Q. (See Example 83-2.) 

If more than one species is involved or if there arc several input or output streams instead 
of just one of each, the procedure given in Section 8.1 should be followed: choose reference 
states for each species, prepare and fill in a table of amounts and specific internal energies 
(closed system) or species flow rates and specific enthalpies (open system), and substitute the 
calculated values into the energy balance equation. The next example illustrates the procedure 
for a continuous heating process. 


EXAMPLE 8.3-5 Energy Balance on a Gas Preheater 


Eaejetapatia 

tOilBKh 



SOLUTION 


A stream containing 10% C'H, and 90% air by volume is to be heated from 20“C to 300*0. Calculate 
the required rate ot heat input in kilowatts if the flow rate ot the gas is 200 X 10* liters (STP>UMn. 

Basis: Given Flow Rale 


Assume ideal gas behavior. 


2CCO l (STPMiUl. 20 -C 


m 

o.ioo mw m*>na 
0.900 ma i 



Alnuimn). 300 •c 
O.lCOiMl CHVrrol 
J 0.9CO ncl UnlTKl 


C**"> 


Recall that specifying the flow rate in liters (STP)min does not imply that the feed gas is at standard 
temperature and pressure; it is simply an alternative way of giving the molar flow rate. 


. - 89.3 mol'min 


2000 L (SIP) 

1 mol 

min 

22.4 L (STP) 


The energy balance with kinetic and potential energy changes and shaft work omitted is Q - AW. 
The task is to evaluate AW * n, W, - n<W,. Since each species has only one inlet condition 

and one outlet condition in the process, two rows are sufficient for the enthalpy table. 


References. CH*(g. 20”C. 1 atm). air(g. 25“C. 1 atm) 




Am 


rto<» 

Substance 

(moL’min) 

(kJ/mol) 

(moL'min) 

(kJ/mol) 

CH. 

8.93 

0 

8.93 


Air 

80.4 


80.4 

rt, 


The reference condition for methane was chosen so that !>„ could be set equal to zero, and that for 
air was chosen so that rt„ and W„i could be determined directly from Table R8. 

The next step is to evaluate all of the unknown specific enthalpies in the table. Wi. for example, is 
the specific enthalpy of methane in the outlet gas mixture at 300*C relative to pure methane at its 
reference temperature of 20“C. In other words, it is the specific enthalpy change for the process 

CH.(g. 20*C. 1 atm) — CH,(g. 300*0. P in outlet mixture) 

We neglect the effect of pressure on enthalpy (ie. we assume ideal gas behavior) and we always 
neglect heats of mixing of gases, so that the enthalpy change is calculated for the heating of pure 
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H 2 0 <v. 5.0 tv. sard) 


methane at 1 atm: 


«>- (c,>c«.rfr 

Iwc 


1 1 Substitute lor C, (rom Table B2 


- (0.03431 + 5.469 X 10 mf T ♦ 03661 X 10‘r 2 - 11.0 X lO^r’) JT 
hue 

- 1109 kJ/mol 

The enthalpies ol air at the inlet and outlet conditions relative to air at the reference state (ft, and 
ft,, respectively) are determined from Table B.8 as 

H, - -0.15 kJ/mol. H, - 817 kJ/mol 

The energy balance now yield* 

Q - AW — 

- (8.93 mol/min)(12.09 kJ/mol) + [<804)(8.17) - <8.93)(0) - (80.4)<-0.1S)] kJ/min 


■ _ 776kJ 

mrn 60s 1 kJ/s 


In the last example the temperatures of all input and output streams were specified, and the 
only unknown in the energy balance equation was the heat transfer rate required to achieve 
the specified conditions. You will also encounter problems in which the heat input is known 
but the temperature of an output stream is not. For these problems, you must evaluate the 
outlet stream component enthalpies in terms of the unknown T, substitute the resulting expres- 
sions in the energy balance equation, and solve for T. Example 8.3-6 illustrates this procedure. 


EXAMPLE 8.3-6 Energy Balance on a Waste Heat Boiler 


© 


A gas stream containing 8.0 mole% CO and 92.0 mo!c% CO2 at S00“C a fed to a waste heat boiler, 
a large metal shell containing a bundle of small-diameter tubes. The hot gas flows over the outside 
of the tubes. Liquid water at 25*0 is fed to the boiler in a ratio 0.200 mol fccdwatcr/mo) hot gas 
and flows inside the tubes Heat is transferred from the hot gas through the tube walls to the water, 
causing the gas to cool and the water to heat to its boiling point and evaporate to form saturated 
steam at 5.0 bar. The steam may be used for heating or power generation in the plant or as the 
feed to another process unit. The gas leaving the boiler is flared (burned) and discharged to 
the atmosphere. The boiler operates adiabatically — all the heat transferred from the gas goes 
into the water, as opposed to some of it leaking through the outside boiler wall. The flowchart for 
an assumed basis of 1.00 mol feed gas is shown below. 


What is the temperature of the exiting gas? 
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SOLUTION 


Since no material balances arc required in this problem, we may proceed directly to the energy 
balance, which tor this adiabatic unit reduces to 

AM - ~ 0 

IMJt O 

We do not write A H and ii, since a quantity (1 mol teed gas) and not a flow rate has been assumed 
as a basis ot calculation. 

( Exercise. : What assumptions have been made in writing the energy balance?) 


References: CO(g. 500*0. 1 atm). CO,(g. 500“C. 1 atm). H,0(1. triple point) 


Substance 


fL 


fi«* 

CO 

0.080 moi 

0 kJ/mol 

O.ttO mol 

Hi (kJ/mol) 

CO, 

0.920 moi 

OkJ/mol 

0.920 moi 

Hi (kJ'mol) 

HjO 

0.00360 kg 

fi, (kJ/kg) 

0.01360 kg 

fi, (kJikg) 


The solution strategy will be to calculate fi,(T) and A?,(r) by integrating the heat capacity formulas 
ot Table B2 from the reference temperature (500“C) to the unknown T at the gas outlet, look up H, 
and H t in the steam tables, substitute for II, through H, in the energy balance, and solve the resulting 
equation for T using a spreadsheet. 

Note the following points about the enthalpy table. 

• We chose the reference states for CO and CO, as the gas inlet temperature and 1 atm. We assume 
ideal gas behavior so that deviations of the pressure from 1 atm have no effect on enthalpies, and 
accordingly set the inlet enthalpies of the gas species equal to zero. 

• We will find the enthalpies of the feedwater and product steam in the steam tables. Knowing this, 
we chose the reference state for the steam tables (liquid water at the triple point) as our reference 
for water, and knowing that the enthalpies in the steam tables are in kJ/kg. we list the quantity of 
water in kg (m - 0200 mol H-O x 0.0180 kg/mol - 0.00360 kg). 

• We will integrate the heat capacity formulas of Table B.2 for CO and CO- even though enthalpies 
for those species are listed in Table B.8. since we do not know the temperature at which to look 
them up. 

The specific enthalpies are 
«x - [^ c (c,Wr 

- (002895 * 0.4110 X 10' 5 T + 0.3548 X 10‘¥ - 2220 X 10 _U T*) dT 
fii - [ )rc ( C '^ Jr 

- (003611 ♦ 4.223 X 10' 5 r - 2.887 X 10*7° + 7.464 X lO - ' 1 ^) dT 

H, - «[HjO(l 25'C. 5 bar)) - 105 kJ/kg (Table B.5: neglect effect of pressure on H ) 

it, - «[H,0(v. 5 bar. sat’d)] - 2747 S kJkg (Table B.6) 

Integrating the expressions for H, and Hi and substituting the resulting expressions and the values 
of /?, and ft, into the energy balance (A H - 0) yields the following equation: 

L672 X lO ^r* - 0.8759 X 10 + 1.959 X 10 'T 1 + O03554T - 1216 - 0 

The problem is to find the value of T ("C) that satisfies this equation. The calculations can be 
done conveniently using a spreadsheet. Let us first estimate the solution by neglecting all terms 
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ol second-order and higher in T: 

0.035547 - 1116 - 0 => T “ 342"C 

We will use this estimate as the first guess in the spreadsheet solution. In one cell (Cell A1 in this 
illustration) we insert the initial guess lor T (342‘C). and in the next cell (Bl) we insert the lormula 
tor the fourth-order polynomial on the left-hand side ol the equation to be solved: 

Cell Al: 342 

Cell Bl: - 1.672e- 12 • Al*4 - 0.8759e-8 • A1‘3 ♦ 1.959e-5 • Al*2 + 0.3554 • Al - 12.16 
(In some spreadsheet programs, the exponentiation function would be • ■ instead of.) The two cells 
of the spreadsheet would then display the following values: 



Our goal is to find the value in Cell Al that drives the value in Cell Bl to zero. We could per- 
form the trial-and-error search manually, but if the spreadsheet program has a goalseel tool (most 
programs do), we would select it and use it to perform the search automatically (Set Cell Bl to 0 
by varying Cell Al). Cither way. at the end of the search the two cells would display values close to 
those shown below: 


299.0654 


3.791 E - 05 


The solution is therefore 
cools from 5WC to 


T - 299X1 The heat transferred from the specified quantity of gas as it 
goes to convert the specified amount of feedwater into steam. 


8.3e Numerical Integration of Tabulated Heat Capacities 

You have now seen two ways to evaluate an expression of the type 

I T> C f (T)dT 

If a functional relation for C P (T) is available, such as one of the polynomials of Table B.2. the 
integration can be carried out analytically, and if tabulated specific enthalpies arc available for 
the substance being heated or cooled, a simple subtraction replaces the integration. 

Suppose, however, that the only information you have about C r is its value at a series of 
temperatures that span the range from T\ to Ti. The question is how to estimate the value of 
the integral from these data. 

One way would of course be to plot C,. versus T. draw a curv e by visual inspection through 
the points at which C p is known, and estimate the integral graphically as the area under the 
curve from T\ to Ti. This is a cumbersome procedure, however, even if you have access to a 
planimeur, a device that can calculate the area under a traecd-out curve. 

A better solution is to use one of the many existing quadrature formulas — algebraic ex- 
pressions that provide estimates of the integrals of tabulated data. Several such formulas arc 
presented and illustrated in Appendix A.3: the use of one of them. Simpson's rule, is required 
for the integration of heat capacity data in several problems at the end of this chapter. 

8.4 PHASE CHANGE OPERATIONS 

Consider liquid water and water vapor, each at 10CTC and 1 atm. Which would you expect to be 
greater, or 0 vipai ? (Recall that 0 is related among other things to the energy of motion 
of the individual molecules at the specified condition.) 
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If you said (\apoi. you would be correct. One way to think of it is that the molecules of 
a vapor, which can move around relatively freely, arc much more energetic than the densely 
packed molecules of a liquid at the same T and P. Also think about the fact that liquid molecules 
arc held in close proximity to each other by attractive forces between the molecules. The energy 
required to overcome these forces when a liquid is vaporized is reflected in the higher internal 
energy of the vapor molecules. 

Inspection of Table B5 reveals how dramatic the difference between #aquid and $vipoi 
can be. For water at lWC and 1 atm. Ot - 419 kJ/kg and 0, - 2507 kJkg. The difference in 
specific enthalpy ( — 0 + P$) is even greater, owing to the much greater specific volume of the 
vapor at the same temperature and pressure. Hi — 419.1 kJ/kg and Wv — 2676 kJ/kg. 

Phase changes such as melting and evaporation arc usually accompanied by large changes 
in internal energy and enthalpy, as in the example just given. Heat transfer requirements in 
phase-change operations consequently tend to be substantial, since Q “ At/ (closed constant- 
volume system) or Q“ AW (open system). The paragraphs that follow outline procedures for 
setting up and solving energy balances on such operations. The discussion will be limited to 
phase changes between liquid and vapor (evaporation, condensation) and solid and liquid 
(melting, freezing); however, the methods may be extended directly to other phase changes, 
such as sublimation (conversion from solid to vapor) and conversion from one solid phase to 
another. 


8.4a Latent Heats 

The specific enthalpy change associated with the transition of a substance from one phase to 
another at constant temperature and pressure is known as the latent heat of the phase change 
(as distinguished from sensible heal, which is associated with temperature changes for a single- 
phase system). For example, the specific enthalpy change A/? for the transition of liquid water 
to steam at 100°C and 1 atm. which equals 40.6 kJ/mol. is by definition the latent heat of sapor 
lzation (or simply the heat of vaporization) of water at this temperature and pressure. 

Since condensation is the reverse of vaporization and enthalpy is a state property, the heat 
of condensation must be the negative of the heat of vaporization. Thus, the heat of condensation 
of water at 100'C and 1 atm must be -40.6 kJ/mol. Similarly, the heat of solidification is the 
negative of the heat of fusion at the same temperature and pressure. 

Latent heats for the two most commonly encountered phase changes arc defined as fol- 
lows: 

L Heal of fusion (or heat of melting). AH m (T. P ) is the specific enthalpy difference between 
the solid and liquid forms of a species at J and P? 

2. Heal of vaporization. A/? v (7\ P) is the specific enthalpy difference between the liquid 
and vapor forms of a species at T and P. 

Tabulated values of these two latent heats, such as those in Table B.l and on pp. 2-151 through 
2-160 of Perry's Chemical Engineers' Handbook, (see footnote 5) usually apply to a substance 
at its normal melting or boiling point — that is. at a pressure of 1 atm. TTicsc quantities arc 
referred to as standard heats of fusion and vaporization. 

The latent heat of a phase change may vary considerably with the temperature at which 
the change occurs but hardly varies at all with the pressure at the transition point. For example, 
the heat of vaporization of water at 25°C is 2442.5 J/g at P - 23.78 mm Hg and 2442 J J/g at 
P — 760 mm Hg* When using a tabulated latent heat, you must therefore be sure that the phase 


; We call il A ll a rather lhan A/?< became Ihe latter symbol is used lor the heal offormaaon. a quantity defined in 
Chapter 9. 

•In a system containing only pure water at 2SC. evaporation can only occur at /' = />;(25"C) = 23.78 mm Hg. 
but il the system contains several species evaporation can occur over a range ol pressures 
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EXAMPLE 8.4-1 


SOLUTION 


EXAMPLE 8.4-2 


SOLUTION 


change in question takes place at the temperature for which the tabulated value is reported, but 
you may ignore moderate variations in pressure. 


Heat of Vaporization 

At what rate in kilowatts must heat be transferred to a liquid stream of methanol at its normal boiling 
point to generate 1500 g/min of saturated methanol vapor? 

From Table B.l. AH V - 35.3 kJ/mol at T„ - 64.7‘C Tic energy balance with potential and kinetic 
energy changes neglected is 

Q — AH — n AH. 

u 


1500 g CH,OH 

1 mol 

35 J kJ 

1 min 

lkW 

min 

32.0 g CHjOH 

mol 

60 s 

1 kJ/s 


Phase changes often occur at temperatures other than the temperature lot which the latent 
heat is tabulated. When faced with this situation, you must select a hypothetical process path 
that permits the available data to be used. 

Suppose, for example, that a substance is to be vaporized isothcrmally at 13CPC. but the 
only available value of the heat of vaporization is at 80°G A process path from the liquid at 
130‘C to the vapor at the same temperature must then be chosen that includes an isothermal 
vaporization step at 80"C: specifically, cool the liquid from 130’C to 80°C. vaporize the liquid 
at 80’C. and then heat the vapor back to 130C. Summing the changes in enthalpy for each of 
these steps yields the change in enthalpy for the given process. (By definition, the calculated 
value is the latent heat of vaporization at 130'C.) 


Vaporization and Heating 

One hundred g-moles per hour of liquid n-bexane at 25“C and 7 bar is vaporized and heated to 300'C 
at constant pressure. Neglecting the effect of pressure on enthalpy, estimate the rate at which heat 
must be supplied. 

An energy balance yields 

Q - AH (W. - A£p - 0. Afi, - 0) 

Therefore an evaluation of AH will yield the desired value of Q. 

From Figure 6.1-4. the temperature at which the vapor pressure of n-hexane is 7 bar (1(M psia) 
is approximately 295“F (146*C), and this is therefore the temperature at which the vaporiza- 
tion actually occurs. However. Table B.1 lists a value of AH. at the normal boiling point of n- 
bexane. 

AH, - 28.85 kJ/mol at 69 C C 

We must therefore find a path that takes hexane from a liquid to a vapor at 69‘G rather than at the 
true vaporization temperature of 146C 

As noted previously, the change in enthalpy associated with a process may be determined from 
any convenient path as long as the initial and final points of the chosen path correspond to those of 
the process. The diagram shown on the following page illustrates several possible paths from liquid 
hexane at 25°C to hexane vapor at 300'C 
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Stale 1 c Slat* 4 - Stale 7 

«C,H u Cvl o-VuM 

2 ST. 7 tar 25 X. 7 bar 3 COT. 7 tar 



If we knew A#. at 146”C. we would follow path ABEH (the true process path) to evaluate the overall 
A/? for the process or if we knew A/?, at 25‘C. we would follow path CP, which would require only 
two calculations Since we have A/?, at 69*C. we must follow path ADG. which includes vaporization 
at that temperature. 

..-CeBud 2S°C 7 bar) ^ n-C»Hi«(l. 69*0. 1 atm) 

Uh 

/i-C,H„(v. 69" C 1 atm) — n-C,H w (v. 300"C. 7 bar) 

core 

A H A * V AP + (C p )c+ h m 0) <*T (from Equation 83-lOb) 

Tabic B.1 SO = 0.659 = p = 0659 kg'L 
• Tabic B 2 => C, = 0.2163 kJ/(moi # C) 

1 atm = 1.013 bai 


A Ha - 


1L 

(1.013 - 7.0) bar 

86.17 kg 

0.008314 kJ'(mol K) 

0.659 kg 


1000 mol 

0.08314 Lbar/(molK) 


0.2163 kJ 

(69 - 25)°C 

mol ‘C 



' 6V 2 ~ VI ( - (-0.0782 * 9.517) kJ/mol - 9.44 kJ/mol 


A H D - (AW v )c 4 h m ( 69”C. 1 atm) - 28.85 kJ/kg 

■ xirc 

- I (Cjc^^JT (from Equation 83-i0a) 

^C,(kJj(mol ’C)l = 0.137*4 ♦ 4085 X 10-’T - 23.92 X 10-*T J * 57.66 X 10- u r’ 
A/? 0 - 47.1 kJ/mol 
For the overall process 

Q- AH - n( molh) A// (kJ/mol) 

I Art = Ml, ♦ A/7„ + = 85.5 klitaol 


Q - 


100 mol 

85.5 kJ 

lh 

lkW 

h 

mol 

3600 s 

lkJ/s 


2.38 kW 


Notice that the pressure change term in the first step (P A P - -0.0782 kJ/mol) accounts for less 
than 0.1% of the overall process enthalpy change. We will generally neglect the effects of pressure 
changes on A/? unless A/* is on the order of 50 atm or more. 


If a phase change takes place in a dosed system, you must evaluate AO - A/? - A(PV) 
for the phase change to substitute into the energy balance equation. For phase changes such as 
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fusion, which involve only liquids and solids, changes in PV arc generally negligible compared 
to changes in /?. so that 

At) m - AHn, (8.4-1) 

For vaporisation. PV for the vapor (which equals RT if ideal gas behavior may be assumed) is 
normally orders of magnitude greater than PC for the liquid, so that A (PV) “ RT. and 

A 0, - A/?, - RT (8,4-2) 

If you arc given a value of a heat of vaporisation at 100°C and 1 atm. would you be con- 
fident about using it to estimate the enthalpy change for a vaporization at lOCfC and 
2 atm? What about 200°C and 1 atm? 

The enthalpies of a pure liquid and its vapor at 75°C and 1 atm arc 100 J/mol and 
10CO J/mol. respectively, both measured relative to the liquid at O'C. 

(a) What is the enthalpy of the liquid at O’C? 

(b) What is the heat of vaporization at 75°C? 

(c) Suppose you have heat capacity data for both the liquid and its vapor. What path 
would you follow to calculate the enthalpy change associated with 100 mol of the 
vapor at 400'C being cooled and condensed to form a liquid at 25°C? 

The heat of fusion of sine chloride at 556 K is A/?„ - 5500 cal/moL and the heat of vapor- 
ization of this substance at 1000 K is A#, - 28.710 cal/mol. Estimate AL' m (556 K) and 
A0,(1OOO K) for ZnClj. (Say R - 2 cal/(mol-K).l 

8.4b Estimation and Correlation of Latent Heats 

Reid. Prausnitz. and Poling (see footnote 4) review procedures for estimating latent heats of 
vaporization, fusion, and sublimation. Several of the methods given in this reference arc sum- 
marized below. 

A simple formula for estimating a standard heat of vaporization (A/i, at the normal boiling 
point) is IVouton’s rule: 

* “ 0.0887b(K) (nonpolar liquids) 

A/J,(kJ/mol) (8.4-3) 

- 0. 1097t>(K) (water, low molecular weight alcohols) 

where T b is the normal boiling point of the liquid. Ttouton's rule provides an estimate of A/?> ac- 
curate to within 30%. Another formula that provides roughly 2% accuracy is Chen’s equation: 

AACkMaol, - (gjM , 

where T b and T, are the normal boiling point and critical temperature in kclvin and P c is the 
critical pressure in atmospheres. 

A formula for approximating a standard heat of fusion is 

- 0.0092 7 tt (K) (metallic elements) 

A/? m (kJ/mol) “• 0.0025r m (K) (inorganic compounds) (8.4-5) 

- 0.050T m (K) (organic compounds) 

Latent heats of vaporization may be estimated from vapor pressure data by using the 
Clausius-Clapcyron equation, which was discussed in Section 6.1b. 

ln/.*--^ + B (8.4-6) 

Provided that A/? v is constant over the range of temperatures encompassed by the vapor pres- 
sure data, the latent heat of vaporization may be determined from a plot of In p‘ versus l/T. 
(See Example 6.1-1.) 

In many eases the latent heat of vaporization varies considerably with temperature, invali- 
dating Equation 8.4-6. It is then necessary to use the Gapevron equation, bom which Equation 


TEST 1. 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 660) 
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8.4-6 was derived. Rom Equation 6.1-2. 

'On P') _ _^v * 4 .* 

mrrn ~ <8 -* 7) 

The heat of vaporization at a temperature T may be estimated from vapor pressure data by 
plotting In p' versus \/T. determining (J(ln/'*)/d(l/ 7)) at the temperature of interest as the 
slope of the tangent to the curve, and solving Equation 8.4-7 for A/? v . The slope may be deter- 
mined graphically or by any of several numerical differentiation techniques outlined in texts 
on numerical analysis. 

A procedure for calculating the latent heat of vaporization at one temperature from a 
known value at any other temperature was presented in Section 8.4a. The technique outlined 
is rigorous but time-consuming, and it requires heat capacity data that might not be available 
for the substance of interest. A useful approximation for estimating A /?« at T 2 from a known 
value at 7] is Watson's correlation: 


A/J v <r 2 ) - 


Tc-T 2 

Tc-Ti 


(8.4-8) 


where T t is the critical temperature of the substance. 


EXAMPLE 8.4-3 Estimation of a Heat of Vaporization 


The normal boiling point of methanol is 337.9 K. and the critical temperature of this substance is 
5132 K. Estimate the heat of vaporization of methanol at 200"C. 

SOLUTION We first useTiouton’s rule to estimate AH, at the normal boiling point, and then Watson’s correlation 

to estimate AH,<473 K) from AH,<337.9 K). 

Ttouton’s Rule AH.<337.9 K) - (Q.109)(337.9) - 36.8 kJ/mol 

(The measured value is 353 Umol Chen's equation yields 37.2 kJ/mol. so in this unusual case 
Tlouton’s rule provides the better estimate.) 

Watson’s Correlation 

Using the value of AH, estimated by Ttouton’s rule 
AH,(473 K) - 36.8 
The measured value is 193 kJ/mol. 



How would you estimate A/} v for a pure hydrocarbon at its normal boiling point under each 
of the following conditions? 

L You know only the normal boiling point. 

2. You know the normal boiling point and the critical constants. 

3. You have vapor pressure data over a range that encompasses p‘ - 1 atm. and a semilog 
plot of p‘ versus \/T is a straight line. 

4. Repeat 3. only suppose the plot is curved. 

5. You know A/?, at a temperature other than 7^ and do not know the heat capacities of 
the substance in its gaseous and liquid forms. 

6. Repeat 5. only suppose that you have the heat capacity data. 

8.4c Energy Balances on Processes Involving Phase Changes 

When writing an energy balance on a process in which a component exists in two phases, you 
must choose a reference state for that component by specifying both a phase and a temperature 


TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 660) 
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and calculate the specific enthalpy of the component in all process streams relative to this state. 
If the substance is a liquid at its reference state and a vapor in a process stream. H may be 
calculated as outlined in Section 8.4a: that is. bring the liquid from the reference temperature 
to a point at which A/?. is known, vaporize the liquid, bring the vapor to the process stream 
temperature, and sum the individual enthalpy changes for the three steps. 


EXAMPLE 8.4-4 Partial Vaporization of a Mixture 


Encyclopedia 



An equimolar liquid mixture of benzene (B) and toluene (T) at 10*0 is fed continuously to a vessel 
in which the mixture is heated to SO'C The liquid product is 40.0 molc% B. and the vapor product 
is 68.4 mole% B. How much heat must be transferred to the mixture per g-mole of feed? 


SOLUTION Pasts; I mol Feed 


I nZnttl). WC. 34.8 mm Hi 



EVAPORATOR 

0.6S4 rrol BM 

0.316 fTWl T.'iwjI 

1 nol. 10*C 

0.500 me* B*rroI 

0.500 me* IttnU 

§~ 
V 





n ,(">:!!. WC. 34.8 mm Hi 
0.400 mil BAnd 
0.600 m:l Tirol 


We start with a degree-of-freedom analysis: 

3 unknown variables ("v. "i- Q) 

-2 material balances 
-1 energy balance 
— 0 degrees of freedom 

We could count each specific enthalpy to be determined as an unknown variable, but then we would 
also count the equations for each of them in terms of heat capacities and latent heats, leaving the 
number of degrees of freedom unchanged. 

We next determine nv and m from material balances, and then Q from an energy balance. 

Total Mass Balance; 1.00 mol — nv*«i | n v " 0.352 mol 

Benzene Balance; 0.500 mol - 0.684nv * 0.400 m | ' „ L - 0.648 mol 

The energy balance for this process has the form Q » A H. An enthalpy table for the process 
appears as follows: 


References . B(l. 10“C. 1 atm).T(l. 10“C. 1 atm) 


Substance 

"t. 

mol 

(kJ/mol) 

"ex* 

(mol) 

(kJ.inol) 

B(!) 

0.500 

0 

0.259 

H, 

T<1) 

OJOO 

0 

0.389 

Hi 

B(v) 

— 

— 

0.241 


T(v) 

— 

— 

0.111 

n. 


The values of n™ were determined from the known mole fractions of benzene and toluene in the 
outlet streams and the calculated values of nv and m. We do not know the feed-stream pressure 
and so we assume that A H tot the change from 1 atm to P,„a is negligible, and since the process 
is not running at an unusually low temperature or high pressure, we neglect the effects of pressure 
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on enthalpy in the calculations of Hi through Hi. The heat capacity and latent heat data needed to 
calculate the outlet enthalpies are obtained tiom Tables B.l and B2. 

The formulas and values of the unknown specific enthalpies arc given below. Convince yourself 
that the formulas represent A H for the transitions trom the reference states to the process states. 

n, - - 5.332 kJmol 

/vre 

Hi - | ^ (C'iCfHttodT - 6.340 kJ/mol 

/m*c .-sere 

- 37.52 kJ/moi 

fita*rc rscrc 

A - \ wc (C,)cbm <ir * (AW,|c-h, ( 1 10.62"C) 4 ) Mtrc (C,) CM dT 

- 4293 kJ/mol 


The energy balance is 


Q - AH - ^Tn,n, - ]T n , 


A 


Q - 17.7 kJ 


CREATIVITY EXERCISE 

A gas emerges from a stack at 1200‘C. Rather than being released directly to the atmosphere, 
it can be passed through one or several heat exchangers, and the heat it loses can be put to 
use in a variety of ways. TTiink of as many uses of this heat as you can. ( Example . During the 
winter, pass the gas through a series of radiators, thereby getting free heating.) 

8.4d Psychrometric Charts 

On a psychrometric chart (or humidity chart) several properties of a gas-vapor mixture are 
cross -plotted, providing a concise compilation of a large quantity’ of physical property data. 
The most common of these charts — that for the air-water system at 1 atm — is used extensively 
in the analysis of humidification, drying, and air-conditioning processes 

A psychrometric chart in SI units for the air-water system at 1 atm is shown in Figure 8.4-1, 
and a second chart in American engineering units is shown in Figure 8.4-2. Charts that cover 
wider temperature ranges arc given on pp. 12-4 through 12-7 of Perry's Chemical Engineers' 
Handbook (sec footnote 5). 

The following paragraphs define and describe the different properties of humid air at 1 atm 
that appear on the psychrometric chart. Once you know the values of any two of these proper- 
ties. you can use the chart to determine the values of the others. We will use the abbreviation 
DA for dry air. 

• Dry-bulb temperature, T — the abscissa of the chart. This is the air temperature as measured 
by a thermometer, thermocouple, or other conventional temperature-measuring instru- 
ment. 

• Absolute humidity, hi [kg H 2 0(v)kg DA) (called moisture content on Figure 8.4-1}— the 
ordinate of the chart. 

This ratio can easily be calculated from or converted to the mass fraction of water. If. for 
example, the absolute humidity is 0.0150 kg HjOAg DA. then for every kilogram of dry air 
there is 0.015 kg of water vapor, for a total of 1 .015 kg. The mass fraction of water is (0.0150 kg 
H 2 O)/(1.015 kg humid air) - 0.0148 kg IfcOfrg, 
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Figure M-l Pswhromctric chart— SI units. Reference states: HjO (L. O'C. 1 atm). dr>' air (O'C. 1 atm). (Reprinted with permission of Carrier 
Corporation.) 
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Kq;ure 8.4-2 Psychromctric chait — American Engineering units Reference stales: HjO (L. 32“F. 1 atm), dry air (CPF. 1 atm). (Reprinted with permission of 
Carrier Corporation.) 
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• Relative humidity. A, - (100 X p Hj o/PH 1 0< r >l- 

Curves on the psy chrome trie chart correspond to specified values of h, (100%. 90%. 
80%. etc.). The curve that forms the left boundary of the chart is the 100% relative humidity 
curve, also known as the saturation curve. 

• Dew point, Tap — the temperature at which humid air becomes saturated if it is cooled at 
constant pressure. 

The dew point of humid air at a given point on the psychromctric chart can easily be 
determined. R>r example, locate the point on Figure 8.4-1 corresponding to air at 29"C and 
20% relative humidity. Cooling this air at constant pressure ( — 1 atm) corresponds to moving 
horizontally (at constant absolute humidity) to the saturation curve. Tap is the temperature 
at the intersection, or 4*C. (Verify this statement.) 

• Humid volume, P„ (m’/kg DA). 

The humid volume is the volume occupied by 1 kg of dry air plus the water vapor that 
accompanies it. Lines of constant humid volume on the psychromctric chart arc steep and 
have negative slopes. On Figure 8.4-1. humid volume lines arc shown corresponding to 0.75. 
0.80. 0.85. and 0.90 m-'kg dry air. 

To determine the volume of a given mass of wet air using the psychromctric chart, you 
must first determine the corresponding mass of dry air from the absolute humidity, then mul- 
tiply this mass by ('h. Suppose, for example, you wish to know the volume occupied by 150 kg 
of humid air at T - 30“C and A, - 30%. FJom Figure 8.4-1. A* - 0.0080 kg H 2 0(v)kg DA 
and Vh “ 0.87 m’/kg DA. The volume may then be calculated as 


150 kg humid air 

1.00 kg DA 

0.87 m’ 


1.008 kg humid air 

kg DA 


(In this calculation, we used the fact that if the absolute humidity is 0.008 kg H?0,kg DA. 
then 1 kg DA is accompanied by 0.008 kg water for a total of 1.008 kg humid air.) 

• Wet- bulb temperature. 7V*. 

This quantity is best defined in terms of how it is measured. A porous material like doth 
or cotton is soaked in water and wrapped around the bulb of a thermometer to form a wick. 
and the thermometer is placed in a stream of flowing air. as in the figure shown below. 9 
Evaporation of water from the wick into the flowing air is accompanied by a transfer of 
heat from the bulb, which in turn causes a drop in the bulb temperature and hence in the 
thermometer reading. 10 Provided that the wick remains moist, the bulb temperature falls to 
a certain value and remains there. The final temperature reading is the wet-bulb temperature 
of the air flowing past the wick. 



* Alternatively, the thermometer may be mounted in a ihng psychromcttr and whirled around in stationary air. 
u ITiink about wtvit happens wben you step out of a shower or swimming pod. Water evaporates, your skin 
temperature drops, and you feel coid. even if you felt perfectly comfortable when you were dry. 
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The wet-bulb temperature of humid air depends on both the dry-bulb temperature and 
the moisture content of the air. If the air is saturated (100% relative humidity), no water 
evaporates from the wick, and the wet-bulb and dry-bulb temperatures arc the same. Hie 
lower the humidity, the greater the difference between the two temperatures. 

The humid air conditions that correspond to a given wet-bulb temperature fall on a 
straight line on the psychromctric chart, called a constant wet-bulb temperature line. The 
constant wet-bulb temperature lines for air-water at 1 atm appear on Figures 8.4-1 and 8.4-2 
as lines with negative slopes extending beyond the saturation curve that arc less steep than 
the lines of constant humid volume. The value of T„b corresponding to a given line can be 
read at the intersection of the line with the saturation curve. 

For example, suppose you wish to determine the wet-bulb temperature of air at 30°C (dry 
bulb) with a relative humidity of 30%. Locate the point on Figure 8.4-1 at the intersection 
of the vertical line corresponding to T - 30° C and the curve corresponding to h, — 30%. 
The diagonal line through the point is the constant wet-bulb temperature line for air at the 
given condition. Follow that line upward to the left until you reach the saturation curve. Hie 
temperature value you read on the curve (or vertically down from it on the abscissa) is the 
wet-bulb temperature of the air. You should get a value of lS’C. Ibis means that if you WTap 
a wet wick around a thermometer bulb and blow air with T - 30°C and h, - 30% past the 
bulb, the thermometer reading will drop and eventually stabilize at 18 C G 
• Specific enthalpy of saturated air 

The diagonal scale above the saturation curve on the psychromctric chart shows the 
enthalpy of a unit mass (1 kg or 1 lb») of dry air plus the water vapor it contains at saturation. 
The reference states are liquid water at 1 atm and 0 : C (32T) and dry air at 1 atm and 0°C 
(Figure 8.4-1) or 0T (Figure 8.4-2). To determine the enthalpy from the chart, follow the 
constant wet-bulb temperature line from the saturation curve at the desired temperature to 
the enthalpy scale. 

For example, saturated air at 25°C and 1 atm — which has an absolute humidity h, — 
0.0202 kg H 2 Okg DA— has a specific enthalpy of 76.5 kJ/kg DA. (Verify these values of 
both ha and H on Figure 8.4-1.) Hie enthalpy is the sum of the enthalpy changes for 1.00 kg 
dry air and 0.0202 kg water going from their reference conditions to 25°C The computation 
shown below uses heat capacity data from Table B2 for air and data from the steam tables 
(Table B.5) for water. 

1.00kgDA(0°Q — 1 kgDA(25°C) 


A Hu - (1.00 kg DA) 


lkmol 

257TTg. 


25 


C fJ m{T)dT 


kJ 


- 25.1 kJ 


0.0202 kg H 2 Q(1. 0°C) - 0.0202 kg H 2 0(v. 25°Q 


AH» b1m - (0.0202 kg)|#HjO(v.2S-c, - *h j o<wc>] (Jj) - 514 kl 


a _ (AHou * A/W,MkJ) 
1.00 kg DA 


(25.1 + 51.4) kJ 
I CO kg DA 


- 76.5 kJ/kg DA 


• Enthalpy dec! avion 

The remaining curves on the psychrometric chart arc almost vertical and convex to the 
left, with labeled values (on Figure 8.4-1) of -0.05. -0.1. -0.2. and so on. (Hie units of these 
numbers arc kJ/kg DA). These curves arc used to determine the enthalpy of humid air that is 
not saturated. The procedure is as follows: (a) locate the point on the chart corresponding to 
air at its specified condition; (b) interpolate to estimate the enthalpy deviation at this point; 
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EXAMPLE 8.4-5 


SOLUTION 


(c) follow the constant wet-bulb temperature line to the enthalpy scale above the saturation 
curve, read the value on that scale, and add the enthalpy deviation to it. 

For example, air at 35°C and 10% relative humidity has an enthalpy deviation of about 
-0.52 kJ.'kg DA. TTic specific enthalpy of saturated air at the same wet-bulb temperature is 
45.0 kJ/kg DA. (Verify both of these numbers) The specific enthalpy of the humid air at the 
given condition is therefore (45.0 - 0.52) kJ/kg DA - 44.5 kJkg DA. 

The basis for the construction of the psychromctric chart is the Gibbs phase rule (Section 
6.3a). which states that specifying a certain number of the intensive variables (temperature, 
pressure, specific volume, specific enthalpy, component mass or mole fractions, etc.) of a system 
automatically fixes the value of the remaining intensive variables. Humid air contains one phase 
and two components, 11 so that from Equation 6.2-1 the number of degrees of freedom is 

F - 2 + 2-1 - 3 

Specifying three intensive variables therefore fixes all other system properties. If the system 
pressure is fixed at 1 atm. then all other properties may be plotted on a two-dimensional plot, 
such as those shown in Figures 8.4-1 and 8.4-2. 


The Psychrometric Chan 

Use the psychrometric chart to estimate (1) the absolute humidity, wet-bulb temperature, humid 
volume, dew point, and specific enthalpy of humid air at 41*C and 10% relative humidity, and 
(2) the amount of water in 150 m* of air at these conditions. 


Following is a sketch of the psychrometric chart (Figure 8.4-1) showing the given state of the air: 



L Reading from the chart. 

»i. - 0.0048 kg H>Oikg DA 
T» k - 1!TC 

V(m’ikg DA) - 0.897 (curve not shown) 

The dew point is the temperature at which the air with the given water content would be 
saturated at the same total pressure (1 atm) and is therefore located at the intersection of the 
horizontal constant absolute humidity line (A, ■ 00048) and the saturation curve, or 

7* - 3°C 


11 Since the component! of dry air do not coodense and are present in filed proportion, dry air may be considered 
a single spcdcs (designated DA) is humidity calculations. 
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The specific enthalpy ot saturated air at r« - 19°C is 542 kJ/kg DA. Since the point corre- 
sponding to 41°C and 10% relative humidity tails roughly midway between the enthalpy devi- 
ation curves corresponding to -0.6 kJ/kg and -0.8 kJ/kg. we may calculate H as 

H - (54.2 - 0.7) kJ.kg DA 

H - 53.5 kJ/kg DA 

2. Molet of humid air. From Figure 8.4-1. the humid volume ot the air is 0.897 m’/kg DA. We 
therefore calculate 


150 m> 

1.00 kg DA 

0.0048 kg HjO 


0.897 m’ 

1.00 kg DA 


0.803 kg H.O 


The psychromctric chart can be used to simplify the solution of material and energy bal- 
ance problems for constant-pressure air-water systems, at the expense of some precision. Note 
the following points: 

L Heating or cooling humid air at temperatures above the dew point corresponds to hor- 
izontal movement on the psychromctric chart. The ordinate on the chart is the ratio kg 
H;0*g dry air. which docs not change as long as no condensation occurs 

2. If superheated humid air is cooled at 1 atm. the system follows a horizontal path to the left 
on the chart until the saturation curve (dew point) is reached; thereafter, the gas phase 
follows the saturation curve. 

3. Since the psychromctric chart plots the mass ratio kg HjO/kg dry air rather than the mass 
fraction of water, it is usually convenient to assume a quantity of dry air in a feed or 
product stream as a basis of calculation if the chart is to be used in the solution. 


EXAMPLE 8.4-6 


$ 

s 

SOLUTION 


Material and Energy Balances on an Air Conditioner 

An at 80"F and 80% relative humidity is cooled to S1“F at a constant pressure ot 1 atm. Use the 
psychrometric chart to calculate the fraction ot the water that condenses and the rate at which heat 
must be removed to deliver 1000 ft* /mm ot humid air at the final condition. 

Bath: I lb m Dry Air u 

A flowchart tor the process is shown below. By convention we show heat transter (Q) into the process 
unit, but since the air is being cooled we know that Q will be negative. 


1IB„M 
"l<®n HjtXv)) 
80*f . A, - &)X 
ft,< Btu.tb„Q») 



1 lb, 0#. 51"F 
m.llb„HjOtr» 
DA) 


m,llb,HjOII». 51 *f 


Note: In labeling the outlet gas stream, we have implicitly written a balance on dry air. 


u In assuming this bans, we are temporarily ignoring the specification ot the volumetric flow rate at the outlet. 
Alter the process is balanced lor the assumed basis we will scale up to an outlet flow rate ol 1000 It 1 /min 
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Degree-of Freedom Analysis 

7 unknowns (mi. <n ; . m,. H,. Hi. H,. Q ) 

-1 material balance (H>0 — dry air is already balanced on the chart) 

-2 absolute humidities Irom psychrometric chart ((or inlet and outlet air) 
-2 enthalpies (tom psychrometric chart ((or inlet and outlet air) 

-1 enthalpy ol condensate ((rom known heat capacity ol liquid water) 

-1 energy balance 
- 0 degrees ol (reedom 


Point 1 


Point 2 


Balance on H,0 


WT Figure 8.4-2 h , - 0.018 lb„ H 2 0.'lb„ DA 
80% RH /?, - 38.8 Btu/lb,, DA 


1.0 lb. DA 0.018 lb. HjO 
lb. DA 


- 0.018 lb„ H.O 


51°F R*"" 8^4-2 h, - Q0O79 lb,, HiO/lb. DA 
=■ 

Saturated H, - 20.9 Btu/lb. DA 


1.01b B DA 0.00791b. H.O 


lb, DA 


- 0.0079 lb. HiO 


mi » m» 4- ms 


Jfc: 


■ 0.018 lb. 
= 0.0079 lb. 


ms — 0.010 lb. HjO condensed 


Fraction HiO Condensed 


0.010 lb, condensed 


- 0.555 


Enthalpy of Condensate 

Since the reference condition (or water on Figure 8.4-2 is liquid water at 32T. we must use the t 
condition to calculate />,. 

H J 0(U2'F) — Hi 0(1. 5 CF) 


AM - H, - 1.0 


.(51’F - 32”F) - 19.0 Btu/lb. HiO 


UJJ 3 4.W rr STW* * * 7 I7.V muilUB 

Energy Balance 

The open-system energy balance with H'„ A£«. and A£' P set equal to zero is 

Q - AH - ^TmH, - 

(There are no dots over the extensive variables in this equation because the basis ot calculation is an 
amount, not a flow rate.) The enthalpy table (or the process is shown below. Since (1) the enthalpies 
(B,) ot the humid air streams are obtained (rom the psychrometric chart in Btuflb. dry air. and 
(2) the mass units o( m, and B, must cancel when the two are multiplied in the energy balance, the 
tabulated values ot m, tot these streams must be in lb. dry air. 

References: Dry air (DA) (g, i*R 1 atm). HjO <1. 32T. 1 atm) 


Humid air 101b, DA 38.8 Btu/lb, DA 1.01b, DA 20.9 Btuflb, DA 


H 2 0(1) 


0.010 lb, 19 Btu/lb. 
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Hie references were of necessity chosen to be the ones used to generate the psychrometric chart. 
Substituting the values in the table into the energy balance yields 


Q - AW - 


1.0 lb* DA 

20.9 Btu A 0.010 lb* H 2 0(1) 

19 Btu 1.01b,, DA 

38.8 Btu 


lb„ DA 

lb*H 2 0 

lb* DA 


- -17.7 Btu 

To calculate the cooling requirement for 1000 ft’/min of delivered air. we must first determine the 
volume of delivered air corresponding to our assumed basis and scale the calculated value of Q by 
the ratio (1000 ft , /min)/(V fc— ,)- From the psychromcinc chart, for humid air saturated at 51"F 

V H - 13.0 ft’/lb* DA 


11 


Vi— - 


11 


Q - 


1.01b* DA 

1301,5 - 13.0ft* 

- 17.7 Btu 

lb* DA 

1000 ft’i'mm _ _ 1W|Rlll , mlf 


13 Oft 5 



TEST Air at 25°C and 1 atm has a relative humidity of 20%. Use the psychrometric chart to estimate 

YOURSELF the absolute humidity, wet-bulb temperature, dew point, humid volume, and specific enthalpy 

(Answers, p. 660) of the air. 


8.4c 


Adiabatic Cooling 



In adiabatic cooling, a warm gas is brought into contact with a cold liquid, causing the gas to 
cool and some of the liquid to evaporate. Heat is transferred from the gas to the liquid but 
no heat is transferred between the gas-liquid system and its surroundings (hence “adiabatic" 
cooling). Some common processes of this type are described below. 

• Spray cooling, spray humidification. Liquid water is sprayed into a relatively dry warm air 
stream. Some of the water evaporates and the temperature of the air and of the unevaporated 
liquid both decrease. If the object is to cool the water or the air. the operation is called spray 
cooling; if the point is to increase the moisture content of the air. the operation is spray 
humidification. 15 

• Spray dehumldficatlon. Warm humid air is dehumidified by spraying cold water into it. Pro- 
vided that the liquid temperature is low enough, the air is cooled below its dew point, causing 
some of the water vapor in it to condense. 

• Drying. Hot air is blown over wet solids — for example, over a wet cake deposited in a filter 
or centrifuge. The water evaporates, leaving a dry solid product. Drying is the last step in the 
production of most crystalline products and powders including many pharmaceuticals and 
food products. 

• Spray drying. A suspension of small solid particles in water is sprayed as a fine mist into a 
stream of hot air. The water evaporates, larger solid particles settle out of the air and arc 
removed by a conveyor, and fine suspended particles arc separated from the air by a bag 
filter or cyclone separator. Dried milk is produced in this manner. 


’’Spraying the water into the air rather thin limply blowing air over a water surface provide! a Urge liquid 
surface to- volume ratio, greatly increasing the evapoeation rate. 
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Writing material and energy balances on an adiabatic cooling operation is a straightfor- 
ward but cumbersome procedure. It can be shown, however, that if certain well-justified as- 
sumptions arc made (we will state them later), air undergoing adiabatic cooling through contact 
with liquid water moves along a constant wet-bulb temperature line on the psychrometric chart 
from its initial condition to the 100% relatiie humidity curve. Further cooling of the air below 
its saturation temperature leads to condensation and hence dchumidification. 



This result (which is far from obvious) allows us to perform adiabatic cooling calculations with 
relative case using the psychrometric chart. First locate the initial state of the air on the chart: 
then locate the final state on the constant wet-bulb temperature line that passes through the 
initial state (or on the 100% humidity curve if cooling below the adiabatic saturation temper- 
ature takes place); and finally perform whatever material and energy balance calculations arc 
required. Example 8.4-7 illustrates such a calculation for an adiabatic humidification operation. 


EXAMPLE 8.4-7 Adiabatic Humidification 





li.milife: — WBUr 3X!ff 


A stream of air at 30*C and 10% relative humidity is humidified in an adiabatic spray tower operating 
at P — 1 atm. The emerging air is to have a relative humidity of 40%. 


HunUatad Ur 
h,- 40% 


H?O(0 



4 

• * 
ft A A 


1 ft 

* • • m 

m 4 

• # # 

. * 

A*. 300. A, - 10% 


SPRAY 

tOAlS 


H,0I1> 


L Determine the absolute humidity and the adiabatic saturation temperature of the entering air. 
2. Use the psychrometric chart to calculate (i) the rate at which water must be added to humidify 
1000 kgih of the entering air. and (ii) the temperature of the exiting air. 


SOLUTION 


We assume that the heat required to raise the temperature of the liquid in the spray tower is negligi- 
ble compared with the heat of vaporization of water, so that the air follows an adiabatic saturation 
curve (constant wet-bulb temperature line) on the psychrometric chart. 
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L Air at 30"C. 10% relative humidity 
1 1 Figure 8.4-1 

h, - 0.0026 kg HjOkg DA 
T* - T m - 13.2"C 


2. The state ot the outlet air must lie on the r»* - 13.2^C line. From the intersection of this 
line with the curve for h, - 40%. the absolute humidity of the exit gas is determined to be 
0.0063 kg H«Oihg DA. The inlet (and outlet) flow rate of dry air. mo*, is 

mo* - (1000 kg airh)(l kg DA/' 1.0026 kg an) - 997.4 kg DA'h 

The amount of water that must be evaporated. mH,u. may be calculated as the difference be- 
tween the outlet and inlet water flow rates in the air stream. 


™HjO 


- <997.4 kg DAh)(O.OOS3 0.0026) 


kg H,0 
IjCa 


3.7 kg HjOih 


From Figure 8.4-1 the temperature of the exiting air is |21-2"t| . 


A complete justification of the procedure given above is beyond the scope of this text. 14 
but we can at least offer a partial explanation. A flowchart of an adiabatic cooling operation 
is shown below. A stream of warm air and either a stream of liquid water (spray cooling or 
spray humidification), a wet solid (drying), or a solid suspension (spray drying) arc brought 
into contact. The air enters at T\ and leaves at 7j. the water and any solids enter at Tz and 
leave at T 4 , and entering liquid water evaporates at a rate m» r (kg/s). 


■%i cx HjOi«vw 

H,ao t» soiuy 

TrSi 



«,lk*drya«*sl 

H 2 W.W> 

Hjtxo <* sows) 


r.ra 


Let us assume: 

L (C,)iui. (Cp)i^o. and (AWvJhjO are independent of temperature at the prevailing process 
conditions. 

2. The enthalpy changes undergone by the unevaporated liquid water and the solid (if there 
is one) in going from T 2 to 7a arc negligible compared to the changes undergone by the 
entering wet air and the evaporated water. 

3. The heat required to raise liquid water from T 2 to T } is negligible compared to the heat 
of vaporization of water. 

If the energy balance equation (AW — 0) is written for this process and these three 
assumptions arc made, the simplified equation becomes 


m.(CrU,(T 3 - F,) + m,i(C,) H ,o<,|(7' 5 - T,) + ^»(A/?,) Hj o - 0 

m** _ 1 

(A/?,)h,o l' 


(C.U4 ^L(^)„ l0)vl |(7 1 -r,) 


(8.4-9) 


H Onc can b< found in W. L. McCab*. J. C Smith, and P. Harriott. Unit Operations of Chemical Engineering. 4th 
Edition. McGraw-Hill. New York. 1985. Chap. 23. 
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Suppose now that the temperature T\ and absolute humidity of the inlet air arc 

specified, so that the state of the inlet air is fixed on the psychromctric chart. If we specify in 
addition the outlet air temperature Tj(< T t ), then mwt/ma may be calculated from Equation 
8.4-9, and it may in turn be used to calculate the absolute humidity of the outlet air, (m» t *• 
™»i )/"»- 

The outlet temperature and humidity determined in this manner arc represented by a point 
on the psychromctric chart. If a lower value of Ts is assumed, a higher outlet humidity would 
be calculated, yielding another point on the chart. The set of all such points for a specified T\ 
and ohri/nt« defines a curve on the chart, known as the adiabatic saturation curse. If the three 
stated assumptions are valid, the final state of air undergoing an adiabatic humidification must 
lie on the adiabatic saturation curia that passes through the inlet state on the psychrometric chart. 

If the outlet temperature T } is low enough, the air leaves saturated with water. The tem- 
perature corresponding to this condition is called the adiabatic saturation temperature and is 
found at the intersection of the adiabatic saturation curve with the 100% relative humidity 
curve. 

The psychromctric chart for most gas-liquid systems would show a family of adiabatic 
saturation curves in addition to the families of curves shown on Figures 8.4-1 and 8.4-2. How- 
ever. for the air-water system at I atm. the adiabatic saturation curve through a given state co- 
incides with the constant wet-bulb temperature hne through that stale, so that T u — 7"^. The 
simple material and energy balance procedure for adiabatic cooling outlined in this section is 
possible only because of this coincidence. 


TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 660) 


1. (a) Under what conditions do the temperature and humidity of a gas undergoing adi- 

abatic cooling follow a unique curve on the psychromctric chart, regardless of the 
entering liquid temperature? 

(b) Docs this curse coincide with a constant wet-bulb temperature line if the gas is air 
and the liquid is water? 

(c> What if they were nitrogen and acetone? 

2. Air at 26 ! C with a relative humidity of 10% undergoes an adiabatic humidification. Use 
Figure 8.4-1 to estimate the adiabatic saturation temperature of the air. If the exiting air 
has a dry-bulb temperature of 14"C determine its absolute humidity, relative humidity, 
and specific enthalpy. 


8.5 MIXING AND SOLUTION 

You may have carried out an experiment in a chemistry laboratory in which you mixed two 
liquids (such as concentrated sulfuric acid and water) or dissolved a solid in a liquid (such as 
sodium hydroxide in water) and observed that the mixture or solution became quite hot. The 
question is. why? 

When two different liquids arc mixed or when a gas or solid is dissolved in a liquid, bonds 
arc broken between neighboring molecules — and possibly between atoms— of the feed materi- 
als. and new bonds arc formed between neighboring molecules or ions in the product solution. 
If less energy is required to break the bonds in the feed materials than is released when the 
solution bonds form, a net release of energy results Unless this energy is transferred from the 
solution to its surroundings as heat, it goes into raising the solution temperature, which is what 
happened in the experiments described in the first paragraph. 

Suppose you mix 1 mol of pure liquid sulfuric acid with water at a specified temperature 
and pressure and then cool the mixture at constant pressure to bring it back to the initial tem- 
perature. The energy balance for this constant-pressure process is 

Q - AH - WHjSO.(aq) - ( W H;SO,<l) + W HjO) 

where A H — the difference between the enthalpy of the solution at the specified temperature 
and pressure and the total enthalpy of the pure solute and solvent at the same T and F — is the 
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heal of solution at that temperature and pressure. For the sulfuric acid dilution, we know Q < 0 
(the container must be cooled to keep the solution temperature from rising) and so it follows 
that A H — the heat of solution — is negative for this process 

An ideal mixture is one for which the heat of mixing or solution is negligible and so 
ffmnuic “• 2 n,H , . where n, is the amount of mixture component ( and H t is the specific en- 
thalpy of the pure component at the temperature and pressure of the mixture. Up to now in 
this text, we have assumed ideal mixture behavior for all mixtures and solutions This assump- 
tion works well for nearly all gas mixtures and for liquid mixtures of similar compounds (such 
as mixtures of paraffins or of aromatics), but for other mixtures and solutions — such as aqueous 
solutions of strong acids or bases or certain gases (such as hydrogen chloride) or solids (such as 
sodium hydroxide) — heats of solution should be included in energy balance calculations. This 
section outlines the required procedures 


8.5a Heals of Solution and Mixing 

The heat of solution A/?i(7>) is defined as the change in enthalpy for a process in which 1 mole 
of a solute (gas or solid) is dissolved in r moles of a liquid solvent at a constant temperature T. 
As r becomes large. A/?, approaches a limiting value known as the heat of solution at infinite 
dilution. The heat of mixing has the same meaning as the heat of solution when the process 
involves mixing two fluids rather than dissolving a gas or solid in a liquid. 

Perry's Chemical Engineers' Handbook (sec footnote 5) on pp. 2-201 through 2-204 gives 
heats of solution of various substances in water at either 18"C or “room temperature.” which is 
roughly 25’C. Caution: The values given in the Handbook arc negatives of the heats of solution 
(-A//i). although they arc not identified as such explicitly. 

As an illustration of how to use these data, suppose you wish to calculate A H for a process 
in which 2 mol of potassium cyanide (KCN) is dissolved in 400 mol of water at 18“C. First, 
calculate the moles of solvent per mole of solute: 

r - 400/2 - 200 mol H 2 0/mol KCN 

The value of -A W, (18'C. r - 200) is listed as -3.0 kcal'mol (meaning per mol of KCN dis- 
solved). The total enthalpy change is therefore 


AH - n AW, - 


2.0 mol KCN 

3.0 kcal 


mol KCN 


- 46.0 kcal 


Table B. 1 1 lists values of the heats of solution at 25°C of HCl(g) and NaOH(s) in water, and 
the heat of mixing at 25°C of H 2 S0 4 (1) and water. Heats of solution such as those given in Table 
B.l 1 may be used to determine directly the specific enthalpies of solutions at 25°C relative io the 
pure solute and solvent at this temperature. Another common choice of reference conditions, 
however, is the pure solvent and an infinitely dilute solution at 25°C. 

Consider, for example, a hydrochloric acid solution for which r — 10 moles H 2 Oi'mole 
HC1. From Table B.l 1. the specific enthalpy of this solution relative to pure HCl(g) and H 2 0(l) 
at 25”C is A/?i(r - 10) - -69.49 kJ/mol HQ. Now. the enthalpy of the solution relative to 
H 2 0(1) and a highly dilute solution of HC1 (say. r - 10 s moles H 2 0/molc HQ) is the enthalpy 
change for the isothermal process 

( 1 mol HQ 1 2j-c J 1 mol HQ 
10* mol H 2 o[ j 10 mol H 2 0 

We may evaluate this enthalpy change using any convenient reference state — in particular, 
taking pure HCl(g) and H 2 0(1) at 25°C as references In view of the latter choice. /) for the 
(10 s - 10) moles of pure water equals zero, and the enthalpy change for the process is therefore 
A H - A/?,(r - 10) - AW,(r - *) 

- (-69.49 4 75.14) kJ/mol HC1 - 5.65 kJ/mol HQ 


4 (10 6 - 10) mol H 2 0(1) 
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In general, the enthalpy of a solution containing r moles HjO/mok solute is for reference states 
of pure solute and solvent at 25°C and 1 atm 


/? - A/?,(r) 


(8.5-1) 


and for reference states of pure solvent and an infinitely dilute solution at 25°C and 1 atm 


/} - A f?,(r) - AW,(«) 


(8.5-2) 


Note again that these enthalpies arc expressed per mole of solute, not per mole of solution. 


TEST The heat of solution of a solute A in water at 25'C is -40 kJ/mol A for r - 10 mol H’O/mol A 

YOURSELF and -60 kJ/mol A for infinite dilution. 

(Answers, p. 660) t what is the specific enthalpy (kJ/mol A) of an aqueous solution of A for which r - 10 

mol H 2 Oi‘mol A relative to 

(a) pure HjO and A at 25'C? 

(b) pure HjO and an infinitely dilute aqueous solution of A? 

2. If 5 mol of A is dissolved in 50 mol of H 2 0 at 25'C. how much heat is evolved or absorbed? 
(State which, observing that Q - A H for this process.) 

3. How much heat is evolved or absorbed if the solution prepared in question 2 is poured 
into a large tank of water at 25°C? 


8.5b Balances on Dissolution and Mixing Processes 

When setting up an energy balance on a process that involves forming, concentrating, or dilut- 
ing a solution for which the heat of solution or mixing cannot be neglected, prepare an inlet- 
outlet enthalpy table considering the solution as a single substance and the pure components at 
25'C as reference states. To calculate the enthalpy of the solution at a temperature T + 25°C 
first calculate its enthalpy at 25'C from tabulated heat of solution data, then add the enthalpy 
change for the heating or cooling of the solution from 25'C to 7. The enthalpy change for the 
latter step should be calculated from tabulated solution heat capacities if they arc available 
[c.g.. if they arc listed on pp. 2-184 and 2-185 of Perry’s Chemical Engineers' Handbook (see 
footnote 5)]; otherwise, use the average heat capacity determined using Equation 8.3-13 for 
liquid mixtures or the heat capacity of the pure solvent for dilute solutions 


EXAMPLE 8.S-1 Production of Hydrochloric Acid 


Equipment 

Encyclopedia 

sbsutor 



Hydrochloric acid is produced by absorbing gaseous HC1 (hydrogen chloride) in water. Calculate 
the heat that must be transferred to or from an absorption unit d HCl(g) at 100*0 and HjO(l) at 
25'C are fed to produce 1000 kgh of 20.0 wt% HCl(aq) at 40*C. 


SOLUTION 


It is advisable to determine the molar amounts or flow rates of the components of all Iced and 
product solutions before drawing and labeling the flowchart. In this case 


1000 kgi'h of 20.0 *1% HCl(aq) 

J! 


1000 kg 

0.200 kg HQ 

10 * mol _ Hfl>( 

h 

1000 kg 

kg 

0.800 kg HjO 

36.5 kg HQ 

1°’ m°l - 44.400 mol H-Oh 

h 

kg 

18.0 kg H-O 
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M 80 mol HCKOtft 


ioo*c 

44.403 nc\ HflWb 


25‘C 


TO] 


oouto 


1000 ksti. 20 »!% HCKaql. 4CTC 


>>480 md Han 
44.4CO fOl M/«l 


The enthalpy table lot the process is shown below. As usual, physical property data valid at P - 1 
atm are used and the effects on enthalpy of any pressure differences that may occur in the process 
arc neglected. Note that the value of h for the product solution is the molar flow rate of the soluie 
(HO) rather than the solution, since the enthalpy will be determined in ItJ/mol solute. 

References. HQ(g). HjO(l) at 25°C and 1 atm 


Substance 


H m 

"all tfu. 

Ha(g) 

H 2 0(1) 

HQ(aq) 

5480 mol HCl 

44.400 mol HjO 

H, (kJ/mol HO) 

0 

5480 mol HO Hj(kJ/mol HQ) 


Calculate A, and A 


HO(g. 25°C) — HCI(g. 100*0 
.-lore 

Hi - AW - | C r dl 


rs-c 


J I C, for HCKg) from Table B2 
W, - 2.178 kJ/mol 


For the product solution. 


r - (44.400 mol H : O)/(5480 mol HQ) - 8.10 

HO(g. 25° O + 8-10 H>0(1. 2S°0 — HQ(aq. 25*0 — HCl(aq. 40 , C) 

Table B 11 

AH. - A n.QS'C.r - 8.1) ; - -67.4 kJ/mol HQ 

The heat capaciues of aqueous hydrochloric acid solutions ate luted on p. 2-184 of Perry's Chemical 
Engineers' Handbook (see footnote 5) as a function of the mole fraction of HO in the solution, 
whkh in our problem is 

5480 mol HClh 
(548U - 44.400) moL’h 

Jl 

kJ 


- 0.110 mol HCL'moi 


C f - 


0.73 kcal 

1000 kg solution 

4.184 kJ 

kg*C 

5480 mol HQ 

kcal 


- 0.557 • 


•rc 


AHs - C.dl - 8.56 kJmol HO 
Irs-c 


4 


Hi - AH. * AW, - (-67.4 * 8.36) kJ/mol HC1 - -59.0 kJ/mol HC1 
Energy balance 

Q- AH - ]r« ( H ( 

- (5480 mol HOh)(- 59.0 kJ/mol HQ) - (5480 mol HCL’h)(2.178 kJ/moi HQ) 


- -3.35 X 10* kJ/h 
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Heat must be transferred out of the absorber at a rate of 335.000 kJ/h to keep the product temper- 
ature from rising above 40*C. 


8.5c Enthalpy-Concentration Charts — Single Liquid Phase 

Energy balance calculations on liquid-phase systems involving mixtures can be cumbersome 
when heats of mixing arc significant The calculations can be simplified for binary (two- 
component) systems by using an enthalpy-concentration chart, a plot of specific enthalpy 
versus mole fraction (or mole percent) or mass fraction (or weight percent) of one component. 
An H-x chart for aqueous solutions of sulfuric acid at several temperatures is shown in Figure 
8.5-1. The reference conditions for the plotted enthalpies arc pure liquid H 2 S0 4 at 77T and 
liquid water at 32T. 

The points on the isotherms of Figure 8.5-1 were determined using the procedure outlined 
in the last section. Suppose, for example, you wish to calculate the specific enthalpy (Btu/lb*) 
of a 40 wt% sulfuric acid solution at 120°F. If you know the heat of mixing of sulfuric acid at 
T/T. the process path you would follow would be to bring pure liquid water from its reference 
temperature of 32T to 7TF (the sulfuric acid starts at 77T and so docs not require this step), 
mix the two liquids at 77T. bring the product solution to 120°F. and calculate and add the 
enthalpy changes for each of these steps. 



Figure 8.5-1 Enthalpy-concentration chart for HjS 0*-H 2 0. 
(Redrawn from the data of W. D. Ross. Chtm. Eng. Progr.. 
43:314. 1952.) 
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EXAMPLE 8. 5-2 



evdfwfalcr 


Basis: 1 Ibm solution ( => 0.40 lb m H 2 SO« - 4.08 X 10~ 5 lb-mole. 0.60 lb. H 2 0 - 333 X 
10' 2 lb-mole) 

• 0.60 lb m H 2 0(1, 32°F) — 0.60 lbm H 2 Q (1. 77T) 


AH,(Btu) - (0.60 lb m H 2 0) 


rrr 


srp 


{C p ) Hi0 JT 



The heat capacity of liquid water is approximately 1 Btu/(lb m 0 F). 

• 0.40 lb m H 2 SO«(77°F) ♦ 0.60 lb m H 2 Q (77T) — 1.0 lb m H 2 SQ 4 solution (aq. TTY) 


AH 2 (Btu) - <0.40 lbm H 2 S0 4 ) 


A/?, (T7°F. r - 8.2 


lb-mole H 2 0 \/ Btu 
lb-mole H 2 S0 4 II. lbm H 2 SQ 4 


1 


The heat of mixing can be determined from the data in Table B. 1 1 to be -279 Btu/lb m H 2 S0 4 . 
• 1.0 lb m H 2 S0 4 solution (aq. TIT) — 1.0 lb B H 2 SQ 4 solution (aq, 120°F) 


1 12ITF 

^ <^)*0%H ; SO.(jq> dT 

The heat capacity of the 40% sulfuric acid solution is roughly 0.67 Btu/(lbmT) 15 


. tf(40%H 2 S0 4 .120T, - 2 • 

24 1.0 lbm solution 

(Verify that this is the value shown in Figure 85-1.) 


-56 Btu1b m 


If any reference temperature but 77^F had been chosen for sulfuric add. another step would 
have been included in which H 2 S0 4 was brought from T ltt to 77T prior to mixing. 

Once someone has gone to the trouble of preparing an enthalpy-concentration chart like 
that of Figure 8.5-1. energy balance calculations become relatively simple, as shown in Example 
85-2. 


Concentration of an Aqueous HiSO t Solution 


A 5.0 wt% HjSO. solution at 60'F is to be concentrated to 40.0 wt% by evaporation of water. The 
concentrated solution and water vapor emerge from the evaporator at 180"F and 1 atm. Calculate the 
rate at which heat must be translerred to the evaporator to process 1000 lb»/h of the feed solution. 

Basis: Given Feed Rate of 5% Solution 


■|MW H/XvW O 1BO-F. 1 Jim 


too O GO-F 


O.OM 

0.95 fcy, H-O'tY. 


tVAPC«ATC« 


//./ BtUilbJ 
— C?(Kut0 


O 180*F. 1 i 


0.403 It^ H 2 S0 4 i1b t , 
0.603 Itv, 
fli/Btuilt*) 


H l SO i Balance (0.050)(1000) Ibjh - 0.400m 2 => m 2 - 125 lbjh 

*2 = 125 Itw'h 

Total Mass Balance 1000 lbni'h - mi + m 2 : mi - S75 lbjh 


l5 R H. Perry and D. W. Green. Edi. Ferry's Chemical Engineers' Handbook . 7th Edition. McGraw-Hill. New 
York. 1997. p. 2-1S4. 
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Reference Slates for Energy Balance HjO(l. 32”F). H;SO*(l. 7TF) 

From Figure 8.5-1: 

Hr - 10 Btu'lbn <5% H.SO* at WF) 

Hi - -17 Blu'lb., <40% H.-SO, at lSCF) 

The enthalpy ol water vapor at 180T and 1 atm relative to liquid water at 32T may be obtained 
trom the steam tables in Perry’s Chemical Engineers' Handbook (see footnote 5) as 

Hy - 1138 BtU'lbm 

Energy Balance Q - AH - m,H, * m,/?, - (10001b./h)/?, 

- «875)<1138) + (125)(-17) - (1000)(10)] BtiL'h 

- 984.000 Btu'h 


Compare the ease ol this computation with that ol Example 8.5-1. Having the enthalpy- 
concentration chart eliminates the need lor all ol the hypothetical heating, cooling, and isother- 
mal mixing steps that would normally be required to evaluate the total enthalpy change lor the 



Adiabatic mixing processes arc particularly simple to analyze when an H-x chart is avail- 
able. Suppose i/, is the mass fraction of A in a mixture of two spcdcs. A and B. and that a mass 
mi of Solution 1 (» A t- #i) is mixed adiabatically with a mass m 2 of Solution 2 (x^,H 2 ). We will 
show that the condition of the product mixture. ( x *). /?j). is on a straight line on the H-x chart 
between the points corresponding to the feed stream conditions. 






To prove this result, we write a total mass balance, a material balance on species A. and 
an energy balance (AM — 0 for this constant-pressure batch process): 

Tolal Mass Balance: m, 4 m 2 - m 3 (a) 

A Balance: m. 4 m.x*. - m.*., (b) 


Energy Balance: 


m l*Al + m l x A2 ~ m 3 x A3 

I j Substitute lor m, Irotn (a), rearrange 

" , l(- , AS “ *Al) " "2<«A2 ~ »A3> 

AM - m s /? 3 - m,/?, - m 2 /J 2 - 0 


V 


. Substitute for «ij from (a), rearrange 


*1(^3 ~ ^t) - "2(^2 - A3) 
Dividing (d) by (c) yields 


(c) 


(d( 


(e) 


X A3 x Al X A1 X A3 
Since the slope of the line segment from (x A1 , /?j) to /? 3 ) (the left-hand side of this equa- 
tion) equals the slope of the segment from /? 3 ) to (.r^, /?>) (the right-hand side) and the 
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EXAMPLE 8.5-3 


SOLUTION 


TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 660) 


segments have a point in common, the three points must he on a straight line. The value of 
can be calculated from Equations a and b: 


XIUAI + "»2*A2 
<A> m l ' m 2 


(8.5-3) 


It follows that if two feed solutions of known masses and compositions (m„ i - 1. 2) arc 
mixed adiabaticaliy and you have an/?-j chart, you may (i) calculate ij for the product mixture 
from Equation 85-3. (ii) draw a line connecting the points on the chart corresponding to the 
two feeds, and (iii) read the enthalpy and temperature of the product mixture from the point 
on the connecting line for which x — xy 


Adiabatic Mixing 


Pure water at OT is mixed with 100 g of an aqueous 80 wt% H*SO. solution, also at 60“F. The 
mixing vessel is insulated well enough to be considered adiabatic. 

L If 250 g H;0 is mixed with the aad. what will the final solution temperature be? 

2. What is the maximum attainable solution temperature and how much water must be added to 
achieve it? 


1. From Equation 85-3. the mass fraction of H.SO, in the product solution is 

_ [(100X080) ■f(250)(0)]gH J S0 4 _ u 

x > (100 « 25o)g 023g HjSOj g 

A suaight line on Figure 85-1 between points at (i - 0. 7 - 60*F) and (x - 0.80. 7 - 60*F) 
goes through the point (« - 0.23. - liK»'T |). (Verify this result) 

2. The line between (x - 0. r - 6trl<)and(> - 080.7 - 60* F) passes through a temperature 


maximum at roughly (x “ 0.58. [T - 150’F| ). (Verify.) From Equation 8.5-3. 

(l(U )(0.80)g - (-.1(0) _ 

lOOg + m. 


0.58 - 


m. -38gHiO 


The graphical construction ol these solutions is illustrated below. 



Use Figure 8.5-1 to answer the following questions. 

L What is the specific enthalpy of 80 wt% H 2 S0 4 (aq. 1 10T) relative to pure H 2 S0 4 at 7TF 
and pure water at 321-? 

2. The 100 wt% intercepts of the isotherms on Figure 85-1 arc difficult to read. Which 
isotherm must have an intercept of 0 Btulb m ? (Your answer should be a temperature.) 
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3. Pure water at 32T is used to dilute a 90 wt% H 2 S0 4 solution (aq. 32°F). Estimate the 
maximum temperature the product solution can achieve and the concentration of sulfuric 
acid (wt%) in this solution. 

4. Estimate (a) the specific enthalpy of a 30 wt% H;SO, solution (aq. 77T) and (b) the spe- 
cific enthalpy of a 30 wt% solution obtained by mixing pure water at 77T and pure sulfuric 
add at 77T adiabatically. What is the physical significance of the difference between these 
two enthalpies? 

8.5d Using Enthalpy-Concentration Charts for Vapor-Liquid Equilibrium Calculations 

Enthalpy-concentration charts arc particularly useful for two-component systems in which va- 
por and liquid phases arc in equilibrium. The Gibbs phase rule (Equation 62-1) specifics that 
such a system has (2*2-2) - 2 degrees of freedom. If as before we fix the system pressure, 
then specifying only one more intensive variable — the system temperature, or the mass or mole 
fraction of either component in either phase — fixes the values of all other intensive variables in 
both phases. An H-t diagram for the ammonia-water system at 1 atm is shown in Figure 8.5-2. 



a (mass traction NM,1 

Figure 8.5-2 Enthalpy-concentration diagram 
for the ammonia-water system at 1 atm. (From 
G G. Brown et al.. Unit Operalionx 01950. Fig- 
ure 551. Reprinted by permission of John Wiley 
& Sons) 

The spcdfic enthalpies of aqueous solutions and gaseous mixtures of ammonia and water arc 
shown on the two curves on this figure. 

Suppose the mass fraction of ammonia in a liquid solution of NHj and HjO at 1 atm is 
specified to be 0.25. According to the phase rule, the system temperature and the mass fraction 
of NHi in the vapor phase arc uniquely determined by these specifications. (Verify.) A tie line 
may therefore be drawn on the enthalpy-concentration chart from t — 0.25 on the liquid- 
phase curve to the corresponding point on the vapor-phase curve, which is at y — 0.95; and the 
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EXAMPLE S.S-4 


SOLUTION 


tie line may be labeled with the corresponding temperature. 10CPF. Several tic lines constructed 
in this manner are shown in Figure 8.5-2: once drawn, the lines may be used to determine the 
equilibrium composition and the specific enthalpy of each phase at a specified temperature. 


Use of the Enthalpy-Concentration Chart for a Two-Phase System 


An aqueous ammonia solution is in equilibrium with a vapor phase in a closed system at 160'F and 
1 atm. The liquid phase accounts lor 95% of the total mass of the system contents Use Figure 8.5-2 
to determine the weight percent of NH, in each phase and the enthalpy of the system per unit mass 
of the system contents 


The mass fractions of ammonia and specific enthalpies of each phase may be read from the intersec- 
tions of the 160‘F tie hne with the vapor and liquid equilibrium curves on Figure 8.5-2. 


Liquid Phase 

Vapor Phase 
Basis 


8% NH,. 92% HjO 


64% NH,. 36% H 2 0 


H L - 110 Btu'lbm 
H v - 855 BtUlb* 


1 lb, total mass 
fl(Btu'lb„) - 


0.95 lb, liquid. 0.05 lb, vapor 


0.95 lb„ liquid 

110 Btu 

lb* 

lb* 

147 Btudb, 



0.05 lb, vapor 

855 Btu 

lb. 

lb* 


If the overall composition of a two-phase two-component system at a given temperature 
and pressure is known, the fraction of the system that is liquid or vapor may easily be deter- 
mined from the enthalpy-concentration chart. 

Suppose, for example, that a mixture of ammonia and water that is 40% NH S by mass is 
contained in a dosed vessel at 140“F and 1 atm. Point A on Figure 8.5-2 corresponds to this 
condition. Since this point lies between the vapor and liquid equilibrium curves, the mixture 
separates into two phases whose compositions arc found at the extremities of the 140°F tic line 
(points fl and C). 

In general, if F. L. and V arc the total mass oi the mixture, the mass of the liquid phase 
and the mass of the vapor phase, respectively, and x F , x L . and xy arc the corresponding mass 
fractions of NH Jt then 

Total balance: P — L + V (8.5-4) 

NH} balance: x f F - x L L + x V V (8.5-5) 


Substituting the expression of Equation 8.5-4 for F into Equation 8.5-5 and rearranging the 
result yields 


L _ xv- xf 
V ~ X F - XL 


The tic line in question appears as shown below. 


(8.5-6) 


© 



•r >v 
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EXAMPLE 8.5-5 


SOLUTION 


From the properties of similar triangles, the right side of Equation 8.5-6 equals the ratio of 
distances AC/XB. We have thus proved the following general rule: if A. B. and C arc the 
points on a tic line corresponding to the total mixture, the liquid phase, and the vapor phase, 
respectively, and if F. L, and V' are the corresponding masses, then the liquid-to-vapor mass 
ratio is 


L _ xv ~ if _ AC 
V xr — xl AH 


(8.5-7) 


This is the lever rule. It is also not difficult to prove that the mass fractions of the liquid and 
vapor phases arc 


L x v - x F XC 
T x v - x L bT 


(8.5-8) 


V _ xf — xl _ AB 
F xv ~ xl BT 


(8.5-9) 


Once you have located the total mixture on the chart from a specified set of feed conditions, it 
becomes a simple matter to determine the compositions, enthalpies, and relative proportions 
of each phase, calculations that would take much more time in the absence of the chart. 


Equilibrium Flash Vaporization 

A 30 wt% NH, solution at 100 psia a fed at a rate of 100 lb D .’h to a tank in which the pressure is 
1 atm. The enthalpy of the feed solution relative to the reference conditions used to construct Figure 
85-2 is 100 Btu/lts.. The vapor composition is to be 89 wt% NH,. Determine the temperature of the 
stream leasing the tank, the mass fraction of NH, in the liquid product, the flow rates of the liquid 
and vapor product streams, and the rate at which heat must be transferred to the vaporizer. 

Basis: 100 ib m /h Feed 




100 Itv* 

FLASH 

TASK 

an 

QIBtufrl 

0.3 It* MHyity, 
fi,- 100 B?uib n 

|[ 



9 


/J t ceiu-iEv.i 


From Figure 8.5-2. 

- 0.89 lb„ NHylb, 

T - 12tfF 

xc - 0.185 Ibm NHjlbn 


B v - 728 Btu.'lb m 
H L - 45 Btu'lb D 
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TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 660) 


8.6 SUMMARY 


From Equation 8.5-8 


_ *v ~ *r 
100 lb„.'ti x,. - x. 


«u 


- (lOOlhJh) 


0.89 - 0.30 
o!55 0.1 


84 lb n i'h liquid product 


Energy Balance 


- <100 - 84) lb„/h - 

Q- AH - myfiv * m L H L 

- I(16)(728) + (84X45) - (100X100)1 Btu/h 


16 lb„i'h vapor product 

- 100/i, 


5400 Btuh 


Use Figure 8.5-2 for the following calculations. 

L Estimate (a) the temperature at which the mass fraction of NH } in the vapor phase of a 
two-phase system equals 0.85, and (b) the corresponding liquid-phase NHj mass fraction. 

2. What is the heat of vaporization of NHj at its normal boiling point? 

3. If an NHj-HjO mixture whose overall composition is 50% NHj-50% H 2 0 is in equilib- 
rium at 120*1*. what fraction of the mixture is a vapor? 


An integral energy balance (the first law of thermodynamics) for a closed constant-volume sys- 
tem with no kinetic or potential energy changes (A£\ — O.Ai'p - 0) and no energy transferred 
in or out as work (W — 0) is 

Q - AU - ^ mOi - ^ n,0, 

4t.*1 initial 

For a dosed system expanding or contracting against a constant external pressure, the balance 
is 

Q - AH - ~ £ nA 

Sul initial 

For an open system at steady state with negligible kinetic and potential energy changes from 

inlet to outlet and no energy transfer as shaft work, the balance is 

Q — AW - ^ *,/?, ~ y'.nA 

outlet inks 

In these equations n is the amount (mass or moles) of a species in one of its initial or final 
states in the process, h is the flow rate (mass or molar) of a species in a continuous stream 
entering or leaving the process, and 0 and /? arc respectively the specific internal energy and 
specific enthalpy of a species in a process state relative to a specified reference state for the 
same species. 

This chapter presents formulas and methods for evaluating 0 and /? (and hence AU. AH. 
and AH) when tables of internal energies and enthalpies arc not readily available. Here is the 
general procedure: 

L Choose a reference state (phase, temperature, and pressure) for each species involved in 
a process 

2. Choose a path from the reference state to each initial and final (or inlet and outlet) process 
state for each species, and evaluate 0, (or /?,) as A0 (or Aft) for the transition from the 
reference state to the process state. 
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3. Once all of the 0, (or all A) values arc determined in this manner and all of the m (or 
all iii) values arc determined from material balances, densities or equations of state, and 
phase equilibrium relations, calculate At/. AH. or AH and substitute the result in the en- 
ergy balance to determine whichever variable is unknown (usually the heat. Q. or heat 
transfer rate. Q). 


Following arc points regarding the implementation of this procedure for various types of 


• Energy balance calculations for a system (a process unit or combination of units) arc conve- 
niently organized through the construction of an inlet-outlet Internal energy table (or enthalpy 
table). The table lists n (or n) and 0 (or /?) for each species at each state (phase, temperature, 
pressure) in which the species is found in process streams Once all of these variable values 
have been determined and inserted in the table, the subsequent evaluation of A U, AH. or 
A is straightforward. 

• The fact that internal energy and enthalpy arc state properties means that any convenient 
process path from a reference state to a process state may be chosen, even if the actual pro- 
cess proceeds by a different path. As a rule, you would choose a path that allows you to 
make use of heat capacities, phase transition temperatures, and latent heats tabulated in an 
available reference (like this text). 

• Changes in pressure at constant temperature For a species undergoing an isothermal pressure 
change. A P, 

At} — 0 for solids, liquids, and nearly ideal gases. FOr ideal gases. A0 - 0. 

A/? — VAf for solids and liquids, where V' is the (presumably constant) specific volume of 
the solid or liquid. 

A/? — 0 for nearly ideal gases or for moderately small pressure changes (on the order of a 
few atmospheres). For ideal gases. AH — 0. 


If gases arc at conditions at which they arc far from ideal or if they undergo large pressure 
changes, you must either use tables of thermodynamic properties (such as the steam tables 
for water) or thcrmodvnamic correlations beyond the scope of this text to determine A0 or 
A/}. 

• Changes in temperature. The specific internal energy of a species increases with increas- 
ing temperature. If a species is heated at constant volume and 0 is plotted versus T. the 
slope of the resulting curve is the heat capacity at constant volume of the species. C^T), or 
C„ — (<>0 j #7) 001I- . If a species undergoes a change in temperature from T\ to J 2 without 
changing phase. 

Af? - ( 'c,iT)dT 

M 


This equation is 


(a) exact for an ideal gas. even if P changes during the heating or cooling process (For an 
ideal gas, 0 docs not depend on P.) 

(b) a good approximation for a solid or liquid. 

(c) valid for a nonideal gas only if V is constant. 


• The specific enthalpy of a species </? - 0 *f P$) also increases with increasing temper- 
ature. If a species is heated at constant pressure and /? is plotted versus 7. the slope of 
the resulting curve is the heal capacity at constant pressure of the species. C p (T), or C p — 
(<*/I/<7T) c<lXtfaill F . It follows that if a gas undergoes a change in temperature from T\ to T 2 . 
with or without a concurrent change in pressure. 


A/? 


T2 C p (T)JT 
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This equation is 

(a) exact for an ideal gas. even if P changes during the heating or cooling process. (For an 
ideal gas. /? does not depend on P.) 

(b) valid for a nonidcal gas only if P is constant. 

If a liquid or solid undergoes a temperature change from T t toT; and a simultaneous pressure 
change. A P. then Tl 

A/?~PAP+ C p (T)dT 
It, 

• Table B 2 lists coefficients of polynomial expressions for C p (7')[kJ/(mol°C)) at P - 1 atm. 
The expressions should be accurate for solids, liquids, and ideal gases at any pressure and for 
nonidcal gases only at 1 atm. 

• To determine an expression or value for C„(T) from a known expression or value for C p (T). 
use one of the following relationships: 

Liquids and Solids: C v - C p 

Idea I Cases: C, - C,-R 

where R is the gas constant. Since the degree unit in the denominator of the heat capacity 
is a temperature interval. R can be subtracted directly from the expressions for C P in Table 
B.2. 

• The heat capacity of a solid or liquid can be estimated in the absence of tabulated data using 
Kopp’s rule (Section 8.3c). 

• If only tabulated values of C P or <?, at discrete temperatures arc available, the integrals in 
the expressions for A 0 and A/7 must be evaluated by numerical integration, using formulas 
such as those given in Appendix A.3. 

• Phase changes at constant temperature and pressure. Latent heats arc changes in specific en- 
thalpy associated with phase changes at constant T and P. For example, the latent heat of 
fusion (more commonly, the heat of fusion). A/? m (7\ P), is the enthalpy change for the process 
in which a solid at temperature T and pressure P becomes a liquid at the same temperature 
and pressure, and the heat of vaporization. A/? v (7, P). is A ft for the process in which a liquid 
at T and P becomes a vapor at the same T and P. 

• Table B.l lists standard heats of fusion and vaporization for a number of species, or A/? m 
and A/? v at the normal melting and boiling point temperatures (/* — 1 atm), which arc also 
listed in Table B.l. If latent heat data arc not available for a species. A/? m and A/7, may be 
estimated using formulas given in Section 8.4b. 

• You can use the formulas given above to determine the specific enthalpy of any species in one 
state relative to that species in any other state. For example, to calculate H for benzene vapor 
at temperature 300°C and 15 atm relative to solid benzene at a reference state of -20 °C and 
1 atm. you would carry out the following steps. 

1. Heat the solid from the reference temperature (— 20°C) to its normal melting point 
Tap. which from Table B.l is 5.53°C 

(SSS'C 

A/7, - kc 

(Cy)wUii is not listed in Table B2. so it must either be found elsewhere or estimated 
using Kopp's rule. The latter provides a crude approximation but a very reasonable 
one to make in this case, considering how little this step will contribute to the overall 
enthalpy change. 

2. Melt the solid at 7’ mp . A/? 2 - A/7.(5 -53°C). which from Table B.l is 9.837 kJ/mol. 

3. Heat the liquid from 7' mp to the normal boiling point. 7^. which from Table B1 is 
80.10°C. 

I sorc 

w c dT 
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A polynomial iormula for (Cp)uqQid is given in Table B.2. Since it applies to T expressed 
in kclvin units, the limits of the integral should be changed to their kelvin equivalents. 

4. Vaporize the liquid at 7^. AH, - A/? V (80.1°C). which from Table B.l is 30.765 kJ/mol. 

5. Heat the vapor from 7 bp to 300“C. 

• xo’c 

- (C,)™po, JT 

Invc 

A formula for (C,),^o f is given in Table B2. 

6. Bring the vapor from 1 atm to 15 atm at 300°C. A/? 6 “ 0 as long as the vapor behaves 
like an ideal gas. which it would at this high temperature. 

7. Add the enthalpy changes for each of the preceding steps to calculate the desired spe- 
cific enthalpy. 

• The psychrometric chart (or humidity chart ) contains values of a number of process variables 
for air-water vapor systems at 1 atm. The values listed on the chart include dry-bulb tem- 
perature (the temperature measured by common temperature-measurement instruments). 
moisture content or absolute humidity (mass ratio of water vapor to dry air), relative humidity, 
humid volume (volume per mass of dry air), wet-bulb temperature (the temperature reading 
on a thermometer with a water-saturated wick around the bulb immersed in a flowing stream 
of humid air), and enthalpy per mass of dry 1 air. If you know the values of any two of these 
variables for humid air at or near 1 atm. you can use the chart to determine the values of the 
other four, which can greatly simplify material and energy balance calculations. 

• In adiabatic cooling operations, a stream of warm gas is brought into contact with a stream of 
cold liquid, causing the gas to cool and some liquid to evaporate. If (a) the gas is dry or humid 
air. the liquid is water, and the process takes place at about 1 atm. (b) the process is adiabatic, 
(c) the heat capacities of liquid water, water vapor, and air can be considered constant over 
the temperature range of the process, and (d) enthalpy changes associated with temperature 
changes of the liquid may be neglected, then the final state of the air must lie on the same 
wet-bulb temperature line as the state of the inlet air on the psychromctric chart. 

• An enthalpy change known as the heat of mixing or heat of solution is associated with the 
mixing of certain liquids (like acids and water) and the dissolving of some gases or solids in 
a liquid solvent at a given temperature and pressure. An ideal solution is one for which the 
heat of mixing or solution is negligible, so that the enthalpy of the solution is the sum of the 
enthalpies of the pure solution components at the same temperature and pressure. All gas 
mixtures arc ideal, as arc mixtures of structurally similar liquid compounds (like benzene, 
toluene, and xylene). Table B.ll gives heats of mixing at 25'C and 1 atm for aqueous sulfu- 
ric acid solutions and heats of solution at the same temperature and pressure for aqueous 
solutions of HCl(g) (hydrochloric acid) and NaOH(s) (caustic soda). 

• To perform energy balance calculations on processes involving nonideal solutions, take the 
pure components at 25°C as references. To determine the specific enthalpy of a feed or prod- 
uct solution, look it up on an enthalpy-concentration chart if one is available (c.g.. Figure 
8.5-1 for sulfuric acid solutions or Figure 8.5-2 for aqueous ammonia solutions). Otherwise, 
form the solution at 25'C (A/? - A/?, (25'C)) and heat or cool it to its state in the process 
(A/? - lie*, dT). For the latter step, either find heat capacity data for the solution or (for 
dilute solutions) assume that the heat capacity is that of the pure solvent. 

QuMtu m with 

lirmoliste Femboi — Note. This would be a good time to work through Interactive Tutorial #5. 

PROBLEMS 8.1. The specific internal energy of formaldehyde (HCHO) vapor at 1 atm and moderate temperatures 
is given by the formula 

f)(J/mol) - 25.967 + 0.021347* 

where T is in “C 

(a) Calculate the specific internal energies of formaldehyde vapor atO“C and 100‘C. What reference 
temperature was used to generate the given expression for Of 
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(b) The value of 0 calculated for 10CTC is not the true value of the specific internal energy of 
formaldehyde vapor at this condition. Why not? (Hint: Refer back to Section 7.5a.) Briefly state 
the physical significance of the calculated quantity. 

<c> Use the closed system energy balance equation to calculate the heat (J) required to raise the 
temperature of 3.0 mol HCHO at constant volume from CPC to 100“C. Last all of your assump- 
tions. 

(d> From the definition of heat capacity at coostant volume, derive a formula for C,(7 , )[Jfmol*C]. 
Then use this formula and Equation 8.3-6 to calculate the heat (J) required to raise the temper- 
ature of 3.0 mol of HCHO(v) at constant volume from CPC to 100“C. [You should get the same 
result you got in part (c).] 

8.2. The heat capacity at constant pressure of hydrogen cyanide is given by the expression 

C p [J/(mol-‘C)] - 35.3 *- 0.0291 r('C) 

(a) Write an expression for the heat capacity at constant volume for HCN. assuming ideal gas be- 
havior. 

(b) Calculate AH(J'mol) for the constant-pressure process 

HCN(v 2S B C. 0.80 atm) — HCN(v. 10CPC. 0.80 atm) 

<c> Calculate AC(Jlmol) for the constant-volume process 

HCN(v. 2S”C. 50 m’/kmol) — HCN(v. 10CPC. 50 m’/kmol) 

(d» If the process of part (b) were carried out in such a way that the initial and final pressures were 
each 0.80 atm but the pressure varied during the heating, the value of AH would still be what 
you calculated assuming a constant pressure. Why is this so? 

8.3. The heat capacity at constant volume of hydrogen sulfide at low pressures is 

C.[kJ/(moTC)l - 0.0252 + 1.547 X 10‘ 5 T - 3.012 X KT’r 2 

where T is in “C. A quantity of H«S is kept in a piston-fitted cylinder with initial temperature, pres- 
sure. and volume equal to 25‘C. 2.00 atm. and 3.00 liters, respectively. 



(a) Calculate the heat (kJ) required to raise the gas temperature from 2 S*C to 1000‘C if the heating 
takes place at constant volume (Le.. if the piston does not move), retaining successively one term, 
two terms, and all three terms of the heat capacity formula. (Sec Example 8.3-1.) Determine the 
percentage errors in Q that result from retaining only one and two terms of the heat capacity 
formula, assuming that the full expression yields the correct result. 

(b) For a closed system at constant pressure with negligible kinetic and potential energy changes, 
the energy balance equation is Q — A II. Use Equation 8.3-12 to determine an expression for 
the heat capacity at constant pressure (C,) for HjS. assuming ideal gas behavior. Then use it to 
calculate the heat (J) required to raise the gas from 25‘C to 1000‘C at constant pressure. What 
would the piston do during this process? 

(e> What is the physical significance of the difference between the values of Q calculated in parts 
(a) and (b)? 

8.4. Use data in Table B.2 to calculate the following: 

(a) The heat capacity (C,) of liquid benzene at 4CPC. 

(b) The heat capacity at constant pressure of benzene vapor at 40‘C 
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(e) The heal capacity al constant pressure of solid carbon at 40*G 

(d) AW(kJ/mol) for benzene vapor going from 40'C to 30WC. 

(e) AW(kJ/mol) tor solid carbon going trom 40*C to 300*C. 

Estimate the specific enthalpy o ( steam (kJ/kg) at 350‘C and 100 bar relative to steam at 100"C and 
1 atm using; 

(a) The steam tables. 

(b) Table B.2 and assuming ideal gas behavior. 

What is the physical significance ot the dittercnce between the values ot W calculated by the two 
methods? 


Calculate AW lot each ot the following processes. In each case, restate your result as a specific en- 
thalpy relative to a reference state. [The solution — which you should verity — and the restatement 
tor part (a) are given as an illustration.] Assume that the process pressures are low enough for H 
to be considered independent ot pressure, so that the formulas of Table B.2 (which strictly apply at 
1 atm) can be used. 

(a) CH,COCH,(l 1S‘C) — CH,COCH,(L 55*C). 

Solution: j \ 

tire is 5.180 kJ/moL 


AW - 5.180 kJ/md 
The specific enthalpy of liquid acetone at 55* C relative to liquid acetone i 


(b> n-C t Hsi(l 25‘Q — n-C«Hu(l. 80“C) 

(e) n-CtHu(v. 500*0) — a-CsHu(v, 0*0). (Make statements about both the specific enthalpy of 
hexane vapor at 500*0 relative to hexane vapor at 0*0 and the specific enthalpy ot hexane vapor 
at 0*0 relative to hexane vapor at 500‘C) 

T\vo formulas for the heat capacity ot CO are given here; 


CVlcaLXmol ’C)] - 6.890 ♦ 0.0014367fC) 
C r |Btm'(ib-mole *F)] - 6.864 + 0.0007978rfF) 


8 . 8 . 



Starting with the first formula, derive the second. (Recall Section 25. and remember that the tem- 
perature unit in the denominator ot C, refers to a temperature interval.) 

Table B.2 lists values of the heat capacity of liquid ethanol at two temperatures Use the tabulated 
values to derive a linear expression for C,(r); then use the derived expression and data in Table B.l 
to calculate the heat transfer rate (kW) required to bring a stream of liquid ethanol flowing at 55.0 L/s 
from 20‘C to the boiling point at 1 atm. 

Chlorine gas is to be heated from lOCfC and 1 atm to 200“C. 

(a) Calculate the heat input (kW) required to heat a stream of the gas flowing at 5.0 kmobs at 
constant pressure. 

(b> Calculate the heat input (kJ) required to raise the temperature of 5.0 kmol of chlorine in a 
closed rigid vessel from 100*C and 1 atm to 200‘C. (Suggestion; Evaluate Af directly from the 
result of the first calculation, so that you do not have to perform another integration.) What is 
the physKal significance of the numerical difference between the values calculated in parts (a) 
and (b)? 

(e> To accomplish the heating of part (b). you would actually have to supply an amount of heat to 
the vessel greater than the amount calculated. Why? 

The heat required to raise the temperature of m (kg) of a liquid from T, to T, at constant pressure is 


r i 

Q = AW - m C,(T) JT (1) 

r, 


In high school and in first-year college physics courses, the formula is usually given as 

Q - mC, A T - mC,(Ti - Ti) (2) 

(a) What assumption about C, is required to go from Equation 1 to Equation 2? 

<b> The heat capacity (C,) of liquid n -hexane is measured m a bomb calorimeter. A small reaction 
flask (the bomb) is placed in a well-insulated vessel containing 2.00 L of liquid n-OHu at T - 
300 K. A combustion reaction known to release 16.73 kJ of heat takes place in the bomb, and 
the subsequent temperature rise of the system contents is measured and found to be 3.10 K. In 
a separate experiment, it is found that 6.14 kJ of heat is required to raise the temperature of 
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everything in the system except the hexane by 3.10 K. Use these data to estimate C r [kJ/(mol- K)] 
tor liquid n -hexane at T “ 300 K. assuming that the condition required tor the validity ol Equa- 
tion 2 is satisfied. Compare your result with a tabulated value. 

8.1L The heat capacities ot a substance have been defined as 



Use the defining relationship between H and 0 and the tact that H and V tor ideal gases arc functions 
only ot temperature to prove that C, - CV + R tor an ideal gas. 

8.12. Ralph Rackstraw. your next-door neighbor, surprised his wile last January by having a hot tub in- 
stalled in their back yard while she was away on a business trip. It surprised her. all right, but instead 
ot being pleased she was horrified. “Have you lost your mind. Ralph?" she sputtered. “It will cost 
a fortune to keep this thing hot" “Don't be silly. Josephine." he replied. “It can't cost more than 
pennies a day. even in the dead of winter." “No way — and when did you become such an expert, 
anyway?" “I guarantee it will cost nothing — and I don’t sec your Ph.D. certificate on the kitchen 
wall either." They argued tor awhile and then, remembering your chemical engineering education, 
came to ask you to settle it for them. You asked a few questions, made several observations, con- 
verted everything to metric units and arrived at the following data, all corresponding to an average 
outside air temperature of about 5‘C. 

• The tub holds 1230 liters ot water. 

• Rackstraw normally keeps the tub temperature at 29‘C. raises it to 40‘C when he plans to use it. 
keeps it at 4Cr*C for about one hour, and drops it back to 29“C when he a finished. 

• During heating, it takes about three hours tor the water temperature to rise from 29‘C to 40‘C. 
When the heat is shut oft it takes eight hours tor the water temperature to drop back to 29‘C 

• Electricity costs 10 cents per kilowatt-hour. 

Taking the heat capacity of the tub contents to be that of pure liquid water and neglecting evapora- 
tion. answer the following questions. 

(a) What is the average rate ot heat loss (kW) from the tub to the outside air? (Hint: Consider the 
period when the tub temperature is dropping trom 40‘C to 29'C) 

(b> At what average rate (kW) docs the tub heater deliver energy to the water when raising the 
water temperature? What is the total quantity of electricity (kW h) that the heater must deliver 
during this period? [Consider the result of part (a) when performing the calculation.] 

(e> (These answers should settle the argument.) Consider a day m which the tub is used once. Use 
the results of parts (a) and (b) to estimate the cost ($) of heating the tub from 29‘C to 40‘C and 
the cost ($) of keeping the tub at a constant temperature. (There is no cost for the period in 
which T is dropping.) What is the total daily cost of running the tub? Assume the rate of heat 
loss is independent of the tub temperature. 

(d) The tub lid. which is an insulator, is removed when the tub is in use. Explain how this fact would 
probably affect your cost estimates in part (c). 

8.13. Use tabulated specific enthalpies from Tables B» and B.9 to calculate AH for the following processes, 
all taking place at low pressures: 

(a) Nj(25‘C) — N 2 (700‘C) (e> COj(30Cr“C) - CO 1 (1250‘C) 

(b) Hj(8O0‘F) - Hj(77‘F) (d) 0,(970*10 - O 2 (0T) 

8.14. Calculate the rate of cooling (kW) required to bring 300 kg'min of carbon monoxide from 45Cr*C to 
5CPC. performing the calculation (a) using Table B2 and (b) using Table B.8. Considering how much 
simpler the second calculation is. why would you ever use the polynomial formulas of Table B.2 as 
oppesed to tabulated enthalpies to calculate enthalpy changes? 

8.15. A stream of water vapor flowing at a rate of 250 molh is brought from 6(Xr‘C and 10 bar to 10TC 
and 1 atm. 

(a) Estimate the required cooling rate (kW) three ways: (i) from the steam tables, (ii) using heat 
capacity data in Table B.2. and (iii) using specific enthalpy data m Table B.8. 

(b) Which of the answers in part (a) is most accurate, and why? 

(e) What is the physical significance of the difference between the values calculated with methods 
(i) and (ii)? 
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8.18. 

8.19. 


8J0. 



8J3. 

8J4. 



A stream ol air at 77'F and 1.2 atm absolute flowing at a rate of 200 ft’/h is blown through duets 
that pass through the interior ol a large industrial motor. The air emerges at SOOT. Using tabulated 
specific enthalpy data, calculate the rate at which the air is removing heat generated by the motor. 
What assumption have you made about the pressure dependence of the specific enthalpy of air? 
Calculate the heat required to raise SO kg of solid sodium carbonate (Na-CO,) from ICC to SO‘C 
at 1 atm using 

(a) the true heat capacity of NajCOi. which is 1.14 kJ/(kg“C). 

(b> a heat capacity estimated by Kopp’s rule. Calculate the percentage error in the latter calculation. 
A liquid mixture of 30 »t% acetone and 70 wt% 2-methyl- 1-pentanol (CeHi.O) is cooled from 4S‘C 
to 20”C. Calculate the associated specific enthalpy change in J/g using Kopp’s rule to estimate any 
heat capacity for which a tabulated value cannot be found. State all assumptions you make. 

A gas mixture contains one-third methane by volume (recall what that means in terms of mole%) 
and the balance oxygen at 350*C and 3.0 bar. Calculate the specific enthalpy of this stream in kJdig 
(not per kmol) relative to the pure components at 25“C and 1 atm. State dearly all aisumpttunx 
The radiant energy incident on the earth's surface on a sunny day is roughly 900 W/m J . Collecting and 
focusing sunlight and using the focused beam to heat a fluid is an old idea, and as the environmental 
costs of fossil fuel combustion mount, solar heating becomes an increasingly attractive alternative. 

Suppose a house is to be designed that will have a circulating forced air central heating unit, 
and solar energy is contemplated as a heat source (backed up with a conventional furnace to be 
used on cloudy days). If air is to be fed at a rate of 1000 m’/min at 30*C and 1 atm. and the air 
is to be heated to 55"C before being discharged into the living space, what is the required area of 
the solar collector plates? Assume 30% of the radiant energy incident on the plates is used to heat 
the air. 

Propane is to be burned with 15.0% excess air. Before entering the furnace, the air is preheated from 
32*F to 575T. At what rate (Btu'h) musl heat be transferred to the air if the feed rate of propane is 
1.35 X 1<P SCFH [ft’(STP)/h]? 

A fuel gas containing 95 molc% methane and the balance ethane is burned completely with 25% 
excess air. The stack gas leaves the furnace at 90OC and is cooled to 450‘C in a waste heat boiler, 
a heat exchanger in which heat lost by cooling gases a used to produce steam from liquid water for 
heating, power generation, or process applications 

(a) Taking as a basis of calculation 100 mol of the fuel gas fed to the furnace, calculate the amount 
of heat (kJ) that must be transferred from the gas in the waste heat boiler to accomplish the 
indicated cooling. 

(b) How much saturated steam at 50 bar can be produced from boiler feedwater at 40*C for the 
same basis of calculation? (Assume all the heat transferred from the gas goes into the steam 
production.) 

(c) At what rate (kmols) must fuel gas be burned to produce 1250 kg steam per hour (an amount 
required elsewhere in the plant) in the waste heat boiler? What is the volumetric flow rate (m’/s) 
of the gas leaving the boiler? 

<d) Briefly explain how the waste heat boiler contributes to the plant profitability. (Think about 
what would be required in its absence.) 

TWcnty liters of liquid n-propyl benzoate (QH,CO,C,H,. SG - 1.021) and 15 liters of liquid ben- 
zene are mixed and heated from 25“C to 75‘C. Calculate the required heat input (kJ). using Kopp's 
rule when necessary. State all assumptions you make. 

Propane gas enters a continuous adiabatic heat exchanger 16 at 40“C and 250 kPa and exits at 240‘C 
Superheated steam at 300*0 and 5.0 bar enters the exchanger flowing countercurrently to the 
propane and exits as a saturated liquid at the same pressure. 

(a) Taking as a basis 100 mol of propane fed to the exchanger, draw and label a process flowchart. 
Include in your labeling the volume of propane fed (m’). the mass of steam fed (kg), and the 
volume of steam fed (in’). 

(b) Calculate values of the labeled specific enthalpies in the following inlet-outlet enthalpy table 
for this process. 


"An adiabatic heat exchanger is cot for which no heat ii exchanged with the surrounding? AU of the heat (cut 
by the hot stream is transferred to the cold stream. 
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Encyclopedia 

In* 

nctarqtr 



Encyclopedia 

mama 


References. H,0(1. 0.01°C). C,H a (g. 40 Z C) 



Species 

ttm 




6m 

C,H» 

100 mol 

//.(kJ/nvol) 


100 mol 

H,(kJ/mol) 

HjO 

«-<kg) 

«b(kJ/kg) 


-.(kg) 

//a(kJikg) 


(e) Use an energy balance to calculate the required mass teed rate ot the steam. Then calculate 
the volumetric teed ratio ol the two streams (m’ steam fedm’ propane fed). Assume Ideal gas 
behavior tor the propane but not the steam and recall that the exchanger Is adiabatic. 

(d) Calculate the heat transferred from the water to the propane (kJ/m’ propane fed). (Him Do an 
energy balance on either the water or the propane rather than on the entire heat exchanger.) 

(e) Over a period of tune, scale builds up on the heat transfer surface, resulting in a lower rate of 
heat transfer between the propane and the steam. What changes in the outlet streams would 
you expect to sec as a result of the decreased heat transfer? 

8J5. Saturated steam at 300*0 rs used to heat a counter currently flowing stream of methanol vapor from 
6S*C to 260"C in an adiabatic heat exchanger. The flow rate of the methanol is 5500 standard liters 
per minute, and the steam condenses and leaves the heat exchanger as liquid water at 90C. 

(a) Calculate the required flow rate of the entering steam in m’/min. 

(b) Calculate the rate of heat transfer from the water to the methanol (kW). 

8-26. An adiabatic membrane separation unit is used to dry (remove water vapor from) a gas mixture 
containing 10.0 molc% H.O(v). 10.0 mole% CO. and the balance CO,. The gas enters the unit at 
30*C and flows past a semipermeable membrane. Water vapor permeates through the membrane 
into an air stream. The dried gas leaves the separator at 3ffC containing 2.0 mole% H;0(v) and 
the balance CO and CO,. Air enters the separator at S0*C with an absolute humidity of 0.002 kg 
HjOikg dry air and leaves at 48“C. Negligible quantities of CO. CO,. O,. and N, permeate through 
the membrane. All gas streams are at approximately 1 atm. 

(a) Draw and label a flowchart of the process and carry out a degree-of-frecdom analysis to verify 
that you can determine all unknown quantities on the chart. 

(b> Calculate (i) the ratio of entering air to entering gas (kg humid air'mol gas) and (ii) the relative 
humidity of the exiting air. 

<c> List several desirable properties of the membrane. (Think about more than just what it allows 
and does not allow to permeate.) 

8-27. A gas containing water vapor has a dry-base composition of 8.5 molc% CO. 10.5% CO,. 0.5% O,. 
and 80.5% N,. The gas leaves a catalyst regeneration unit at 620‘C and 1 atm with a dew point of 
57“C at a flow rate of 28.5 SCMH [m’(STP)/h]. Valuable solid catalyst particles entrained in the 
gas are to be recovered in an electrostatic precipitator, but the gas must first be cooled to 42S*C 
to prevent damage to the precipitator electrodes. The cooling is accomplished by spraying water at 
20*C into the gas 

(a) Use simultaneous material and energy balances on the spray cooler to calculate the required 
water feed rate (kgh). Tieat the spray cooler as adiabatic and neglect the heat transferred from 
the entrained solid particles as they cool. 

(b) In terms that a high school senior could understand, explain the operation of the spray cooler 
in this problem. (What happens when the cold water contacts the hot gas?) 

8-28. On a cold winter day the temperature is 2‘C and the relative humidity is 15%. You inhale air at an 
average rate of 5500 mL'min and exhale a gas saturated with water at body temperature, roughly 
37*G If the mass flow rates of the inhaled and exhaled air (excluding water) are the same, the heat 
capacities <C P ) of the water-free gases are each 1 .05 J/(g °C). and water is ingested into the body as a 
liquid at 22‘C. at what rate in J/day do you lose energy by breathing? TVeat breathing as a continuous 
process (inhaled air and liquid water enter, exhaled breath exits) and neglect work done by the lungs. 

8-29. Seventy-five liters of liquid ethanol at 70.0*C and 55 L of liquid water at 20.0*0 are to be mixed in a 
well-insulated flask. The energy balance for this constant pressure process is Q - A II. 

(a) Neglecting evaporation and the heat of mixing, estimate the final mixture temperature. (As part 
of the calculation, use data in Table B.2 to estimate a linear formula for the heat capacity of 
liquid ethanol.) 
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(b> II the experiment were actually perloxmed and the final mixture temperature were measured, 
it would almost certainly not equal the value estimated in part (a). List as many reasons as you 
can think ot (There are at least seven ol them, moat involving approximations made in the 
estimation.) 

8.30. A stream ol air at 50Cr“C and 835 tort with a dew point ol 3CT“C flowing at a rate ol 1515 Us is to be 
cooled in a spray cooler. A fine mist ol liquid water at 25*C is sprayed into the hot air at a rate ol 
110.0 ps and evaporates completely. The cooled air emerges at 1 atm. 

(a) Calculate the final temperature ol the emerging air stream, assuming that the process is adia- 
batic. (Suggestion: Derive expressions lor the enthalpies ot dry air and water at the outlet air 
temperature, substitute them into the energy balance, and use a spreadsheet to solve the result- 
ing fourth-order polynomial equation.) 

<b) At what rate (kW) is heat transferred trom the hot air teed stream in the spray cooler? What 
becomes ol this heat? 

(e) In a lew sentences, explain how this process works in terms that a high school senior could 
understand. Incorporate the results ol parts (a) and (b) in your explanation. 

8.31. In the manulacture ol nitric acid, ammonia and preheated air are mixed to form a gas containing 10.0 
mole% NH, at 600* C. The ammonia is then catalytically oxidized to form NO ; . which is absorbed in 
water to form HNO,. II ammonia enters the gas blending unit at 25‘C at a rate of 520 kg/h and heat 
is lost Irom the mixer to its surroundings at a rate of 7.00 kW. determine the temperature to which 
the air must be preheated. (Sec Example 8 3-6.) 

8.32. A natural gas containing 95 mole% methane and the balance ethane is burned with 20.0% excess air. 
The stack gas. which contains no unburned hydrocarbons or carbon monoxide, leaves the furnace at 
900*0 and 1 2 atm and passes through a heat exchanger. The air on its way to the furnace also passes 
through the heat exchanger, entering it at 20*C and leaving it at 245*0. 



20*C 245 "C 

(a) Taking as a basis 100 mob's ol the natural gas ted to the furnace, calculate the required molar 
flow rate of air. the molar flow rate and composition of the stack gas. the required rate of heat 
transfer in the preheater. Q (write an energy balance on the air), and the temperature at which 
the stack gas leaves the preheater (wnte an energy balance on the stack gas). Note: The problem 
statement does not give you the fuel leed temperature. Make a reasonable assumption, and state 
why your final results should be nearly independent ol what you assume, 
lb) What would Q be if the actual leed rate ol the natural gas were 350 SCMH [standard cubic 
meters per hour. m ! (STP)h]? Scale up the flowchart of part (a) rather than repeating the entire 
calculation. 

8.33. The heat capacity at constant pressure ol a gas is determined experimentally at several temperatures, 
with the following results: 


TCQ 

0 

100 

200 

300 

400 

500 

600 

C,[J/(mol‘Q] 

33.5 

35.1 

36.7 

38.4 

40.2 

42.0 

43.9 


(a) Calculate the heat (kW) required to raise 150 mol's ol the gas from 0*C to 600*C. using Simpson’s 
rule (Appendix A.3) to integrate the tabulated heat capacities. 

(b) Use the method of least squares (Appendix A.l) to derive a linear expression for C P (T) in the 
range 0“C to 600*0. and use this expression to estimate once again the heat (kW) required to 
raise 150 mobs ol the gas Irom 0*C to 600“C. If the estimates dilfer. in which one would you have 
more confidence, and why? 
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As part ot a design calculation, you must evaluate an enthalpy change tor an obscure organic vapor 
that is to be cooled trom 1800“C to lJCfC in a heat exchanger. You search through all the standard 
relerences tor tabulated enthalpy or heat capacity data tor the vapor but have no luck at all. until 
you finally stumble on an article in the May 1922 Anlarciican Journal of Obscure Organic Vapors 
that contains a plot ot C,[cai/(g-‘C)] on a logarithmic scale versus [7'(C)]' , ‘ 1 on a linear scale. The 
plot ts a straight line through the points (C, - 0.329. r‘‘ J - 7.1) and (C, - 0533. T^ 1 - 17.3). 
(a) Derive an equation tor C p as a function ot T. 

(b> Suppose the relationship ot part (a) turns out to be 

C, - 0.235 exp[0.04737- ,,J ] 

and that you wish to evaluate 

I iscrc 

Cm dr 

.tore 

First perform the integration analytically, using a table ot integrals it necessary: then write a 
spreadsheet or computer program to do it using Simpson’s rule (Appendix A.3). Have the pro- 
gram evaluate C p at 1 1 equally spaced points trom 150‘C to 1800*C. estimate and print the value 
ot AH. and repeat the calculation using 101 points. What can you conclude about the accuracy 
of the numerical calculation? 

A stream ot ethylene glycol vapor at its normal boiling point and 1 atm flowing at a rate ot 175 
kghnin is to be condensed at constant pressure. The product stream trom the condenser is liquid 
glycol at the condensation temperature. 

(a) Using data in Table B.l. calculate the rate (kW) at winch heat must be translated trom the 
condenser. 

(b) It heat were transferred at a lower rate than that calculated in part (a), what would the state of 
the product stream be? (Deduce as much as you can about the phase and the temperature of 
the stream.) 

<c> It heat were transferred at a higher rate than that calculated in part (a), what could you deduce 
about the state ot the product stream? Sketch a phase diagram (see Figure 6.1-1 oo p. 241) and 
use it to explain your answer. 

(a) Determine the specific enthalpy (kJ/mol) of n -hexane vapor at 200*0 and 2.0 atm relative to 
n -hexane liquid at 20‘C and 1.0 atm. assuming ideal gas behavior for the vapor. Show dearly 
the process path you construct for this calculation and give the enthalpy changes tor each step. 
State where you used the ideal gas assumption. 

(b> What is the enthalpy ot n -hexane liquid at 20‘C and 1.0 atm relative ton -hexane vapor at 20Cr*C 
and 2.0 atm? (This part should not take much time to complete.) 

(e> Beginning with the value ot H cakulated in part (a) and still assuming ideal gas behavior, de- 
termine the specific internal energy ot the vapor at 200“C and 2.0 atm. Once again, state where 
you used the ideal gas assumption. 

Calculate the heat ot vaporization ot water (kJ/mol) at 50*C and low pressures from the tabulated 
heat ot vaporization in Table B.l and data in Table B2 and Table B.8. Show clearly the process 
path you construct tor the calculation. Compare your answer with the value of AH,(50*C) given in 
Table B.S (convert it to kJ/mol for the comparison). What might account for the difference between 
the two values? 

Benzene vapor at 580°C is cooled and converted to a liquid at 25°C in a continuous condenser. The 
condensate is drained into 1.75-m* drums, each of which takes 2.0 minutes to fill. Calculate the rate 
(kW) at which heat is iransterred trom the benzene in the condenser. 

In gas adsorption a vapor is transferred from a gas mixture to the surface ot a solid. (See Section 
6.7.) An approximate but useful way of analyzing adsorption is to treat it simply as condensation of 
vapor on a solid surface. 

Suppose a nitrogen stream at 35”C and 1 atm containing carbon tetrachloride with a 15% rel- 
ative saturation is ted at a rate o < 10.0 moFmin to a 6-kg bed ot activated carbon. The temperature 
and pressure ot the gas do not change appreciably trom the inlet to the outlet ot the bed. and there 


■Computer problem. 
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is no CCU in the gas leaving the adsorber. The caibon can adsorb 40% ol its own mass ol carbon 
tetrachloride betorc becoming saturated. Neglecting the citect ol temperature on the heat ol vapor- 
station ol CCU. estimate the rate at which heat must be removed Irom the adsorber (kJ/min) to keep 
the process isothermal and the time (nun) it will take to saturate the bed. 

MO. II carbon dioxide a cooled at 1 atm. it condcoses directly to a solid (dry Ice) at -78.4‘C. The heat ol 
sublimation at this temperature is AW„k( - 78.4‘C) - 6030 cal/moL 

(a) Calculate the heat removal rate (kW) required to produce 300 kgfa ol drv ice at 1 atm and 
-78.4‘C il COi(v) at 20*C is the Iced. 

(b) Suppose the process is carried out at 9.9 atm instead ol 1 atm with the same initial and final 
temperatures. Reletting to Figure 6.1-lb on p. 241. write an expression lor the required heat 
removal rate in terms ol heat capacities and latent heats ol CO; in diHercnt phases. 

Ml. Molten sodium chloride is to be used as a constant-temperature bath lor a high-temperature chem- 
ical reactor. TWo hundred kilograms ol solid NaCl at 300 K is charged into an insulated vessel, and 
a 3000 kW electrical heater is turned on. raising the salt to its melting point ol 1073 K and melting 
it at a constant pressure ol 1 atm. 

(a) The heat capacity (C,) ol solid Nad is 50.41 JV(mol K) at T - 300 K. and 53.94 J/(moMC) at 
r - 500 K. and the heat ol lusion ol NaCl at 1073 K is 30.21 kJ/mol. Use these data to determine 
a linear expression lor C,(T) and to calculate A/?(kJ'mol) lor the transition ol NaCl Irom a solid 
at 300 K to a liquid at 1073 K. 

(b> Write and solve the energy balance equation lor this closed system isobanc process to determine 
the required heat input in kilojoules. 

(e) II 85% ol the lull power ol 3000 kW goes into heating and melting the salt how long does the 
process take? 

8.42. Estimate the heat ol vaporization ol ethyl benzene at its normal boiling point using TTouton’s rule 
and Chen's rule and compare the results with a tabulated value ol this quantity. Then estimate AW, 
at 100‘C using Watson’s correlation. 

8.43. You are wnting energy balances tor a compound lor which you cannot find heat capacity or latent 
heat data. All you know about the material are its molecular lormula (CrHuN) and that it is a 
liquid at room temperature and has a normal boiling point ol 200*G Use this information to esti- 
mate the enthalpy ol the vapor ol this substance at 20Cr*C relative to the liquid at 25‘C (Recall Sec- 
tion 8.3c.) 

8.44. Estimate the heal ol vaporization (kJ/mol) ol benzene at a pressure ol 100 mm Hg. using each ol 
the following correlations and data: 

(a) The heat ol vaporization at the normal boiling point given in Table Rl. the boiling point at 
100 mm Hg as determined Irom the Antoine equation, and Watson’s correlation. 

(b) The Clausius-Clapcyron equation and the boiling points at 50 mm Hg and 150 mm Hg as deter- 
mined Irom the Antoine equation. 

(e) The heat ol vaporization at the normal boiling point given in Table B.l. the boiling point at 
100 mm Hg as determined Irom the Antoine equation, and heat capacity data given in Table B. 2. 

8.45. A stream ol pure cyclopentane vapor flow ing at a rate ol 1550 Lit at 150“C and 1 atm enters a cooler 
in which 55% ol the Iced is condensed at constant pressure. 

(a) What is the temperature at the condenser outlet? Explain how you know (a single sentence 
should suffice). 

(b) Prepare and fill in an inlet-outlet enthalpy’ table and calculate the required cooling rate in kW. 

8.46. Humid air at 50‘C and 1.0 atm with 2‘C ol superheat is led to a condenser. Gas and liquid streams 
leave the condenser in equilibrium at 20‘C and 1 atm. 

(a) Assume a basis ol calculation ol 100 mol inlet air. draw and label a flowchart (including Q in 
the labeling), and carry out a degree-ot-lreedom analysis to verily that all labeled variables can 
be determined. 

(b) Write in order the equations you would solve to calculate the mass ol water condensed (kg) per 
cubic meter ol air led to the condenser. Circle the unknown variable for which you would solve 
each equation. Do not do any ol the calculations 

(e) Prepare an inlet-outlet enthalpy table, inserting labels lor unknown specific enthalpies (Wi. 

Hi ). Write expressions for the labeled specific enthalpies substituting values or formulas 

lor heat capacities and latent heats but not calculating the values ol the specific enthalpies Then 
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write an expression for the rate at which heat must be translerred trom the unit (kJ) per cubic 
meter of air fed to the condenser. 

<d» Solve your equations by hand to calculate kg HjO condensed/m’ air ted and kJ transferred'm* 
air ted. 

“(e) Use an equation-solving program to perform the calculations of part (d). 

(0 What cooling rate (kW) would be required to process 250 m’ air led>h? 

M7. An air conditioner coob 226 m’/min of humid air at 36t and 98% relative humidity to 10'C 

(a) Do a degree-of -freedom analysis to prove that enough information is available to determine the 
required cooling duty (rate of heat transfer). 

(b) Calculate the rate of condensation of water in the unit and the cooling duty in tons (1 ton - 
12.000 Btu'h). 

8.48. A gas stream containing n -hexane in nitrogen with a relative saturation of 90% is fed to a condenser 
at 7 S*C and 3.0 atm absolute. The product gas emerges at 0*0 and 3.0 atm at a rate of 746.7 m’/h. 
Calculate the percentage condensation of hexane (moles condenscd/mole fed) and the rate (kW) at 
which heat must be transferred from the condenser. 

8.49. A gas stream containing acetone in air flows from a solvent recovery unit at a rate of 142 Lis at 150*0 
and 1.3 atm. The stream flows into a condenser which liquefies most of the acetone, and the liquid 
and gas outlet streams are in equilibrium at - 18‘C and 5.0 atm. Shaft work is delivered to the system 
at a rate of 252 kW to achieve the compression from 1.3 atm to 5.0 atm. To determine the condenser 
feed stream composition, a 3.00-litcr sample of the gas is taken and cooled to a temperature at which 
essentially all the acetone in the sample is recov ered as a liquid. The liquid is poured into an empty 
flask with a mass of 4.017 g. The flask containing the liquid acetone is weighed and found to have a 
mass of 4.973 g. 


C?:*W) W, - -25.2 KW 


142 l/s, 150'C. 1.3 attn 

A 

Gas rf -18X. 5 
xctcoe(v), ar 

acctcncM, ar 

CONDENSER 





t 


totarrtiDjt so:' 


J IRo simple 

C:o tense ar>3 a:ct:<*.c 



(a) Carry out a degree-of-freedom analysis to show that enough information is available to deter- 
mine the compositions of all streams and the required heat transfer rate. 

(b) Write out a complete set of equations for the molar flow rates of all streams, the mole fractions 
of acetone in the feed and product gas streams, and the rate (kW) at which heat must be removed 
in the condenser. Do no cakulaiiom 

(c) Solve the equations of part (b) by hand. 

“(d) Solve the equations of part (b) using an equation-solving program. 

8J0. A mixture of n -hexane vapor and air leaves a solvent recovery unit and flows through a 70-cm di- 
ameter duct at a velocity of 3.00 ms. At a sampling point in the duct the temperature is 40*0. the 
pressure is 850 mm Hg. and the dew point of the sampled gas is 25°C. The gas is fed to a condenser 
in which it is cooled at constant pressure, condensing 60% of the hexane in the feed. 

(a) Perform a degree-of-freedom analysis to show that enough information is available to calculate 
the required condenser outlet temperature ("C) and cooling rate (kW). 

(b) Perform the calculations. 

(e) If the feed duct diameter were 35 cm for the same molar flow rate of the feed gas. what would 
the gas velocity be? 

8J1. An equimolar liquid mixture of n - pentane and n -hexane at 80*C and 5.00 atm is fed into a flash evap- 
orator at a rate of 100.0 molls. When the feed is exposed to the reduced pressure in the evaporator, a 
substantial amount is vaporized. The temperature in the tank is maintained at 65"C by adding heat. 
The vapor and liquid phases, which are in equilibrium with each other, are separated and discharged 
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as separate streams. The liquid product stream contains 41.0 mole% pentane. A flowchart and an 
inlet-outlet enthalpy table for the process are given below. 


Vica frMuit 
6VC. ftfjtm) 



Uqud 

61 X. Pj/atr) 
i» “0.41 nolMUmel 


References: P(L 65°C). H(l. 65'C) 

Substance 



P(l) 

Ha 

H{ 

P(v) 

— 

"d H d 

H(l) 

A* 

n € fi t 

H(v) 

— — 

n, n, 



(a) Using Raoult’s law for vapor-liquid equilibrium calculations, calculate (i) the system pressure. 
Po(atm). (ii) the mole fraction of pentane in the vapor product, re. (iii) the volumetric flow 
rate of the vapor product. V(La). and (iv) the fractional vaporization of pentane./(mol vapor- 
izedlmol fed). 

(b> Determine values for all the ri’s and H ' s in the enthalpy table and calculate the required rate of 
heat addition to the evaporator. fi(kW). 

fc-52. A liquid stream containing 50.0 mole% benzene and the balance toluene at 2S“C is fed to a con- 
tinuous single-stage evaporator at a rate of 1320 mol/s. The liquid and vapor streams leaving the 
evaporator are both at 95.0C The liquid contains 42.5 mole% benzene and the vapor contains 
73.5 mok% benzene. 

(a) Calculate the beating requirement for this process in kW. 

(b> Using Raoult’s law (Section 6.4b) to describe the equilibrium between the vapor and liquid 
outlet streams, determine whether or not the given benzene analyses are consistent with each 
other. If they are. calculate the pressure (torr) at which the evaporator must be operating; if 
they are not. give several possible explanations for the inconsistency. 

1L53. The off-gas from a reactor in a process plant in the heart of an obscure banana republic has been 
condensing and plugging up the vent line, causing a dangerous pressure buildup in the reactor. Plans 
have been made to pass the gas directly from the reactor into a cooling condenser in which the gas 
and liquid condensate will be brought to 25"C. 

You have been called in as a consultant to aid in the design of this unit. Unfortunately, the chief 
(and only) plant engineer has disappeared and nobody else in the plant can tell you what the off-gas 
is (or what anything else is. for that matter). 

However, a Job is a job. and you set out to do what you can. You find an elemental analysis in the 
engineer's notebook indicating that the gas formula is C,H u O. On another page of the notebook, 
the off-gas flow rate is given as 235 m’/h at 116*C and 1 atm. You take a sample of the gas and cool 
it to 25‘C. where it proves to be a solid. You then heat the solidified sample at 1 atm and note that 
it melts at 52‘C and boils at 113“C. Finally, you make several assumptions and estimate the heat 
removal rate in kW required to bring the off-gas from 116*C to 25‘C. What is your result? 

8J4. A sheet of cellulose acetate film containing 5.00 wl% liquid acetone enters an adiabatic dryer where 
90% of the acetone evaporates into a stream of dry air flowing over the film. The film enters the 
dryer at T D - 35'C and leaves at r B (“C). The air enters the dryer at T.,(°C) and 1.01 atm and ex- 
its the dryer at - 49*C and 1 atm with a relative saturation of 40%. C, may be taken to be 
1.33 kJ/(kg‘C) for dry film and 0.129 kJ/(mob*C) for liquid acetone. Make a reasonable assumption 
regarding the heat capacity of dry air. The heat of vaporization of acetone may be considered inde- 
pendent of temperature. Take a basis of 100 kg film fed to the dryer for the requested calculations, 
(a) Estimate the feed ratio [liters dry air (STP)kg dry film). 

<b> Derive an expression for Tu in terms of the film temperature change. (T B - 35). and use it to 
answer parts (c) and (d). 

(e) Calculate the film temperature change if the inlet air temperature is 120C. 

<d) Calculate the required value of T.i if the film temperature falls to 34‘C. and the value if it rises 
to 36-C. 
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(e) It you solved pails (c) and (d) correctly. you found lhal even though the air temperature is 
consistently higher lhan ihc him lemperaiure in the dryer, so lhal heat is always transferred 
from the air lo ihc film, ihc film lemperaiure can drop from ihe inlet to the outlet. How is this 
possible? 

8J5. Saturated propane vapor at 100 x 10* psia is fed to a well-insulated heat exchanger at a rate of 
3.00 X 10* SCFH (standard cubic feet per hour). The propane leaves the exchanger as a saturated 
liquid (i.e.. a liquid at its boiling point) at the same pressure. Cooling water enters the exchanger 
at TJ'F. flowing cocurrcntly (in the same direction) with the propane. The temperature difference 
between the outlet streams (liquid propane and water) is 15‘F. 

(a) What is the outlet temperature of the water stream? (Use the Cox chart on p 247.) Is the outlet 
water temperature less than or greater than the outlet propane temperature? Briefly explain. 

(b) Estimate the rate (Btu/h) at which heat must be transferred from the propane to the wa- 
ter in the heat exchanger and the required flow rate (Ib M fa) of the water. (You will need to 
write two separate energy balances.) Assume the heat capacity of liquid water is constant at 
1.00 Btu(lb 1> ‘F) and neglect heat losses to the outside and the effects of pressure on the heat 
of vaporization of propane. 

th56. An aqueous slurry’ at 30‘C contairung 20.0 wt% solidr is fed to an evaporator in which enough water 
is vaporized at 1 atm to produce a product slurry containing 35.0 wt% solids. Heat is supplied to the 
evaporator by feeding saturated steam at 1.6 bar absolute into a coil immersed in the liquid. The 
steam condenses in the coil, and the slurry boils at the normal boiling point of pure water. The heat 
capacity of the solids may be taken to be half that of liquid water. 





Stfd. 1.6 lur SiTd. 1.6 Ur 

(a) Calculate the required steam feed rate (kg*) for a slurry feed rate of 1.00 X 10* kg*. 

(b> Vapor recompression is often used in the operation of an evaporator. Suppose that the vapor 
(steam) generated in the evaporator described above is compressed to 1.6 bar and simultane- 
ously heated to the saturation temperature at 1.6 bar. so that no condensation occurs. The com- 
pressed steam and additional saturated steam at 1.6 bar are then fed to the evaporator coil, in 
which tsobanc condensation occurs. How much additional steam is required? 

(e> What more would you need to know to determine whether or not vapor recompression is eco- 
nomically advantageous in this process? 

(h57. A mixture that contains 46 wt% acetone (CH,COCH,). 27% acetic acid (CHiCOOH). and 27% 
acetic anhydride [(CHjCOfeO] is distilled at P - 1 atm. The feed enters the distillation column at 
r * 348 K at a rate of 15.000 kgh. The distillate (overhead product) is essentially pure acetone, and 
the bottoms product contains 1% of the acetone in the feed. 

The vapor effluent from the top of the column enters a condenser at 329 K and emerges as a 
liquid at 303 K. Half of the condensate is withdrawn as the overhead product, and the remainder is 
refluxed back to the column. The liquid leaving the bottom of the column goes into a steam-heated 
reboiler, in which it is partially vaporized. The vapor leaving the rcboiler is returned to the column 
at a temperature of 398 K. and the residual liquid, also at 398 K. constitutes the bottoms product. A 
flowchart of the process and thermodynamic data for the process materials follow. 

(a) Calculate the molar flow rates and compositions of the product streams. 

(b) Calculate the condenser cooling requirement ^(kJ*). 

(c) Use an overall energy balance to determine the rcboiler heating requirement ft(kJ*). 

(d) If the rcboiler heat is provided by the condensation of saturated steam at 10 bar gauge, at what 
rate must steam be fed? 
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Thermodynamic Data (All temperature* are in kelvin) 

Acetone: C,, - 2.30kJ/(kgK) 

C„IkJ/(kg K)l - 0.459 + 3.15 X 10-’r - 0.790 X 10 'T 1 
Afl,(329 K) - 520.6 kJ*g 
Acetic acid: - 2.18kJ/(kgK) 

C„IkJ/(kg K)] - 0.688 1.87 X l<T*r - 0.411 X 10 ‘r 2 
A//,(391 K) - 406.5 kJ-lg 

Acetic anhydride: C,i[kJ/(kg K)] - ? (Estimate it— see Section 8.3c) 

C',.[kJ.'(kg K)| - Q751 * 1.34 X 10~’r - 0.046 X lO^T* 

AH.(413 K) - ? (Estimate it— see Section 8.4b.) 

8.58. A double-effect evaporator (two evaporators in series) is used to produce fresh water from seawater 
containing 3.5 wt% dissolved salts. A flowchart for the process is shown here. 


h 2 om 


H^V) 



A 

>’Cor>*nser 

H-OI) 


sard. 

Fresh wa*r 

0.6 tor 

product 


if. 303 K 
3.5 wt% sat. 50CO k$h H 2 OOI 
sat'd. 4 tor 


Seawater enters the first effect at 300 K at a rate of 5000 k#b. and saturated steam at 4.00 
bar absolute is fed into a tube bundle in the first effect. The steam condenses at 4.00 bar. and the 
condensate is withdrawn at the saturation temperature corresponding to this pressure. 
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Hie heat given up by the steam condensing in the tubes causes water to evaporate from the 
brine solution at the pressure of 0.60 bar maintained in the effect. The exiting brine contains 
55 wl% salt. The steam generated in the first effect is fed to a tube bundle in the second effect. The 
condensate from the bundle and the steam generated in the second effect at a pressure of 0.20 bar 
constitute the fresh water produced in the process. 

In solving the problems to be given, assume that the brine solutions in both effects have the 
physical properties of pure water and that the effects operate adiabatically. 

(a) Draw and label a flowchart of this process, giving the temperature and specific enthalpy of each 
stream. 

<b> At what rate must steam be fed to the first effect? 

(e> What is the production rate of fresh water? What is the salt concentration (weight percent) of 
the final brine solution? 

(d) Why is it necessary that the pressure decrease from one effect to the next? 

(e) Suppose a single-effect evaporator were used, operating at /■ - 0.20 bar. Calculate the feed 
rate of saturated steam at P - 4.00 bar that would be required to achieve the same production 
rate of fresh water. What more would you need to know to determine which process is more 
economical? 

Seawater containing 3.5 wi% dissolved salts is to be desalinated in an adiabatic six-effect evaporator. 
(See Problem 8.58.) Backward feed is to be used: the seawater is fed to the last evaporator, and 
successively concentrated bnne solutions flow countercurrent to the direction of flow of steam from 
one effect to the next Saturated steam at P - 2 bar is fed to the tube bundle in the first effect. The 
operating pressures in bars of the six effects are. respectively. 0.9. 0.7. 0.5, 0.3. 0.2 and 0.1. The brine 
leaving the first effect contains 30 wt% salt. The flowchart shows Effects 1. 5. and 6. 
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In terms ot the variables defined in this diagram. 

n u - 5000 kgifa 
« u - 0035 kg salt-kg 
ju - 030 kg salt/kg 

nvs -* feed rate of steam to the first effect 

(a) Use a salt balance to calculate nu- Then use this result to determine how much fresh water is 
produced in the process. 

(b) Prepare a table as follows: 


p 

(bar) 

T 

(K) 

"L 

(kg*) 

*1. 

<kj*g) 

*v 

(kg*) 

*v 

(kJ/kg) 

Fresh steam 2.0 


— 

— — 




Effect 1 

0.9 

030 

2 

0.7 


3 

0.5 


4 

0.3 


5 

0.2 


6 

0.1 



(7) 1.0 300 5000 0.035 


Fill in all known variable values (do not calculate any yet), including values obtained from the 
steam tables assumin p that the physical properties of the brine solution are those of pure water. 

(c) Show that the following equations can be derived from balances: 


x Li m ("1.)<u(*l)i*1*U 

a) 

/ • \ __ "vAf + ~ (*LWA)l*l 

— w,-. - — 

(2) 

• nu • («v )*- 1 

(3) 


(d) The missing entries in the table of part (b) may be determined by solving Equations 1 through 
3 for all effects simultaneously, but this is a cumbersome task. Instead, a relatively simple trial- 
and -error method may be used, which consists of assuming a value for h vt, calculating «tl» - 
nu - nv*. and successively solving Equations 1 through 3 for iu. rivs. nu. then «u. nv*. nu. 
and so on. until finally m is calculated. If the calculated value of iu is less than the known 
value of 0.3. a higher value of nvs is assumed and the process is repeated: if «u > 0.3, a lower 
value of nvs is assumed. A reasonable first guess for iivt is 1/6 of the total rate of evaporation 
[determined in part (a)]. 

Construct a spreadsheet program to perform these calculations, using the goalseek tool to 
carry out the trial-and-error search for the correct value of nvs- Fill in the table of part (b). 

<«) Solve the equations of part (c) for all si* effects using an equation-solving program. Fill in the 
table of part (b). 

8.60. A liquid is placed in a well-insulated container. wh»;h is then sealed. Initially, the container and its 
contents (the liquid and pure nitrogen) are at 93‘C and 1 atm; the liquid volume is 70 cm’, and the gas 
volume is 3.00 L. The liquid partially evaporates, and the system cools down and eventually comes 
to thermal equilibrium at 85‘C with liquid still present. Physical property data for the liquid and its 
vapor are: 

AU. - 20kcaL'molat90C 
(C,) w - 20cal/(mol‘C) 

<C,)„, - lOcal(mol-C) 

(SG) h - 0.90 
MW - 42 
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(a) Determine (C.)*, and (C,)^. (See Equations 8.3-11 and 8.3-12.) 

(b) Draw and label a flowchart tor this dosed system process, and write and simplify the energy 
balance equation, assuming adiabatic operation. 

(c) Use the energy balance to calculate the mass of liquid that evaporates, taking 4.97 cal/(mol*C) 
as the heat capacity of nitrogen. 

(d) Calculate the vapor pressure of the liquid at 85“C, assuming that the gas volume remains con- 
stant at 3.00 L. 

8^L A small pharmaceutical firm plans to manufacture a new drug and has hired you as a consultant to 
design a condenser to remove the drug from a gas-vapor mixture. The mixture, which contains 20 
mole% of the drug and the balance nitrogen, will be fed to the condenser at 510 K and 1 atm at a 
rate of 3 5 LA Of the drug fed to the unit. 90% must be condensed. No physical property data are 
available for the drug, and part of your job is to acquire the data needed to design the condenser. 
The company has sent you a large sample of the liquid drug for this purpose. 

You acquire an insulated 2.000- liter container with a known heat capacity and a built-in elec- 
trical heating coil that can deliver a known heat input to the contents of the container. A calibrated 
thermocouple is used to measure the temperature in the vessel, and the pressure is measured with 
a mercury’ manometer. 

You carry out a series of experiments on a day when atmospheric pressure is 763 mm Hg. 
Experiment I. Fill the container with the liquid, then seal and weigh. 

mass of container + liquid — 4.4553 kg 
mass of evacuated container — 3.2551 kg 

Next starting at each of two temperatures (Tv), add a fixed quantity of heat to the liquid, observe 
the final temperature (Ti). and subtract the heat absorbed by the container from the total heat input 
to determine the amount of the heat added to the liquid. Q,. 

7b - 283.0 K. Q. - 800.0 J = 7, - 285.4 K 
7b - 330.0 K. Q. - 800.0 J => 7, - 3324 K 

Assume that the liquid heat capacity may be expressed as a linear function of temperature (C„ - 
aT + b) when analyzing these results. 

Experiment 2. Four a small quantity of the drug into the container, place the container in a liquid 
nitrogen bath to freeze the drug, evacuate all of the air. and seal the container. Weigh the container 
after it comes back to room temperature. 

mass of container * drug - 3.2571 kg 

Next heat the scaled container until all of the liquid evaporates, and repeat Experiment 1. 

To - 363.0 K. Amancuui - — 500 mm. Q, - 1.30J =■ T f - 366.9 K 
T 0 - 490.0 K. * MI „ Ul - • «Kmm. Q, - 1.30J = T, - 4927 K 
Assume that the vapor heat capacity may be expressed as a linear function of temperature when 
analyzing these results 

Experiment J. Fill approximately half the container with the drug, freeze, evacuate the air. and 
seaL Measure the pressure at several temperatures, verifying that liquid is present in the container 
at each temperature. 

T - 315.0 K. hauAOM = -564 mm 
T - 334.0 K. iuoni - -362 mm 
T - 354.0 K. h BUiaM - -2 mm 
T - 379.0 K. - *758 mm 

(a) Using the given data, determine the following physical properties of the drug: (i) liquid specific 
gravity, (ii) molecular weight, (iii) Unear expressions for the heat capacities at constant volume 
[in I/(mol K)] for both the liquid and vapor |C, - a * W(K)]. (rv) Uncar expressions for C f tot 
both liquid and vapor, (v) a Clausius-Clapcyron expression for p'(T). (vi) the normal boding 
point, and (vii) the heat of vaporization (in J'mol) at the normal boiling point. 

(b) Calculate the required condenser temperature, assuming operation at 1 atm. 
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(e> Calculate Iho rale al which heal must be removed in Ihe condenser, taking the heat capacity ol 
nitrogen to be constant at 29.0 J/(mol K). 

8.62. Freeze drying is a technique for dehydrating substances at low temperatures, thereby avoiding the 
degradation that may accompany heating. The material to be dried is cooled to a temperature at 
which all of the water present turns to ice. The frozen substance is then placed in a vacuum chamber 
and may also be subjected to radiant or microwave heating; the ice in the food sublimates, and the 
vapor is carried off by the vacuum pump. 

Steaks are to be freeze-dried in a heated chamber at 1 torr (1 mm Hg). The steaks, which contain 
72% water by mass, enter the chamber at -26°C at a rate of SO kgtain. Of the water entering with 
the steaks. 96% leaves as a vapor at 60‘C; the remainder leaves as a liquid with the steaks at 5CPC 
(•) Use the heat capacity data given below and additional tabulated data for water to calculate the 
required heat input in kilowatts. 

(C,)., - 2.17 J/lg-'C) 

(C,)*, - 1.38 J/(g‘C) 

(b) When large temperature changes are not involved in a phase-change operation, a reasonable 
estimate of the required heat transfer rate may be obtained by neglecting contributions of tem- 
perature changes to the overall process enthalpy change (i.e.. by taking only phase changes into 
account). Moreover, it is often reasonable to use any available values of latent heats, neglect- 
ing their dependence on temperature and pressure. In the case of the freeze-drying process, the 
approximation might be to calculate only the heat needed to melt all the water and vaporize 
96% of it. using latent heats at the normal melting and boiling points (Table B.l( and neglecting 
the heat required to raise the temperature of the meat and water. What percentage error in the 
calculated value of Q would result from this approximation? Take the value determined in part 
(a) to be exact 

8.63. Freeze concentration is used to produce a fruit-juice concentrate. A stream of fresh juice containing 
12 wl% soluble solids in water at 2Cr“C is combined with a recycle stream to form a preconcentrate, 
which is fed to a crystallizer. The mixture is cooled in the crystallizer to -TC thereby crystallizing 
20.000 kg'b of ice. A slurry leaves the crystallizer containing 10 wt% ice and is fed to a filter. The 
filtrate, which contains 45 wi% dissolved solids, is removed as the process product. The remaining 
slurry, which contains all the ice and some concentrate (also containing 45% dissolved solids), is 
sent to a separator that cleanly removes all of the ice. The residual liquid is the recycle stream that 
combines with the fresh feed to form the preconcentrate. 

(a) Determine the rates (kg'h) at which fresh fruit juice is fed and concentrate is produced, and the 
mass flow rate (kg/h) and solids concentration of the preconcentrate. 

(b) Calculate the cooling requirement (kW) for the freezer, assuming that the temperature of the 
recycle stream is 0*0 and the heat capacity of all solutions is 4.0 kl/(kg “C). 

8.64. A mixture containing 35.0 mole% n-butane and the balance isobutane at 10*0 enters a heat ex- 
changer at a rate of 24.5 kmolh and a pressure high enough for the mixture to be a liquid. The ex- 
changer has been designed to heat and vaporize the liquid and heat the vapor mixture to 180‘C The 
heating fluid is a high molecular weight liquid with a constant heat capacity C, - 2.62 kJ/(kg ‘C). 
It enters the exchanger at 215*C and flows countcrcurrently to the hydrocarbon mixture. 

(a) Estimate the minimum pressure (bar) required for the hydrocarbon feed to be a liquid. Use 
Raoult’s law and the Cox chart (Figure 6.1-4) in your calculation. 

(b) Assuming that the heat capacities and heats of vaporization of n -butane and isobutane are inde- 
pendent of pressure (so that the values in Tables B.l and B.2 may be used), calculate the enthalpy 
change A H (kJ.'h) undergone by the hydrocarbon mixture in the heat exchanger. Show the pro- 
cess paths you use for n-butane and i-butane in your calculation. (Him Since you don't have 
heat capacities for liquid n-butane and i-butane in this text, use process paths that don’t require 
them.) 

(c) According to the heat exchanger design calculations, the heating fluid exit temperature should 
be 45°C. Assuming that all the heat lost by the heating fluid is transferred to the hydrocarbon 
mixture, what is the required mass flow rate of the heating fluid. mu(k&'h)? 

(d> When the heat exchanger is run with m* equal to the value calculated in part (b). the exit tem- 
perature of the hydrocarbon mixture is measured and found to be only 155“C instead of the 
design value of 180C The process operator observes that the outside of the exchanger is hot 
to the touch, indicating that some of the heat lost by the heating fluid is escaping into the plant 
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instead ol being txansteried to the hydrocarbon mixture. After discussing the situation with a 
production engineer, the operator gradually increases the flow rate of the heating fluid while 
continuing to monitor the outlet temperature of the hydrocarbon. When the flow rate reaches 
2540 kg/h. the outlet fluid temperatures level out at their design values (180*0 for the hydro- 
carbon and 45*C for the heating fluid). At what rate (kJfa) is heat being transferred from the 
exchanger to the plant air? 

(e) When the heating fluid leaves the exchanger, it passes through a heater, which raises its tem- 
perature back to 215 l, C and is recycled back to the exchanger. How is the profitability of the 
process being decreased by the heat loss from the exchanger to the surroundings? (TVy to think 
of two costs that result from the heat loss.) 

(f) The engineer proposes adding more insulation to the heat exchanger, which would cut down on 
the heat loss and reduce the required heating fluid flow rate. What are advantages and disad- 
vantages of the two responses to the heat loss problem (adding insulation versus increasing the 
heating fluid flow rate)? Which would you guess would be the preferable response in the long 
run. and why? 

tU>5. A liquid mixture of benzene and toluene containing 50.0 wt% benzene at 90“C and pressure P v is 
fed at a rate of 32.5 mVh into a flash evaporator, a heated tank maintained at a pressure /*_, •»: P„. 
When the feed is exposed to the reduced pressure in this unit, a portion of it evaporates. The liquid 
and vapor product streams are in equilibrium at 7 S*C and The liquid product contains 43.9 

mole% benzene. When carrying out the requested calculations, assume volume additivity of liquid 
benzene and toluene, use Raoult's law and the Antoine equation where necessary’, and neglect the 
effect of pressure on enthalpy. 

(a) Calculate the molar flow rate (mobs) and molar composition (component mole fractions) of the 
feed stream. Then calculate the minimum value of f’o(atm) needed to keep the feed stream in 
the liquid state until it enters the flash tank. 

(b> Calculate /’ u >k(atm). the mole fraction of benzene in the vapor, and the molar flow rates of the 
liquid and vapor products. 

(e) Calculate the required heat input rate in kilowatts. 

(d) An hour after the system is started up. a chromatographic analysis of the vapor product is tun 
and the benzene mole fraction is found to be 3% higher than the value calculated in part (b). 
The system temperature and pressure arc rechecked and found to have the correct values Give 
several possible explanations of the discrepancy between the calculated and measured values 

(e) Briefly explain why the product temperature is lower than the feed temperature. What would 
be required to run the unit tsothcrmally? 

■tU>6. A continuous adiabatic flash tank is to be used to separate a liquid mixture of two substances (A 
and B). The feed enters at temperature It and a high pressure and flashes to a low pressure. P. 
whereupon its temperature drops to T. For an assumed basis of 1 mol/s of feed, let 

ni.nv ” molar flow rates of liquid product and vapor product 
jp.j.y « mole fractions of A in the feed, liquid product, and vapor product 
p\(T). Pb(I) » vapor pressures of A and B 

Tha. Tim “ reference temperatures for enthalpy calculations 

specific enthalpies of A and B in 
the feed, liquid product, and vapor 
product, relative to Ika and Tub 

(a) Derive the following relations from Raoult’s law and material and energy balances on the flash 
tank: 


.. f-picn 

Hi 

r\W) ~ ph(T) 

y * *p'a(T)/p 

(21 

ni_ - y-** 
y- x 

( 3 ) 


*<7». L<n Ha AT) 

HariTr). H bL (T). H bv (T) 
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"V ~ 1 - "L (*> 

a« - n L M*L (7) + <1 - xyiuffH + nvL*/?Av<r) + (l - y)« B v<r>] 

- 1V?ap(J"p) * (l - .p)fl„F<r P )l - o (5) 

(b) Write a spreadsheet program to pertorm flash calculations lor a leed mixture ot n-pentanc and 
<i- hexane. When calculating enthalpies ol these species, the following heat capacity formulas 
should be used for liquid and vapor, respectively: 

C*- a, 

C n - a. + brTCQ 

The spreadsheet should have the following form. Some values arc given, others should be looked 
up in data tables, and the remainder should be calculated from Equations I to 5 and appropriate 
formulas for specific enthalpies. 
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In this table. A. B. and C are Antoine equation constants, al. av. and bv are the coefficients 
of the given heat capacity formulas; Tbp(”C) and DHv(kimol) (AH.) are the normal boiling 
point and heat of vaporization. xF(mol pentane/mol) is the mole fraction of pentane in the 
feed. Tf(“C) is the feed temperature. P(mm Hg) is the system pressure. HAF (H*r) and HBF 
(H&i) are the specific enthalpies of pentane and hexane in the feed stream. pA" is the vapor 
pressure of n-pentanc (to be determined using the Antoine equation), x and nL (x and in.) are 
the mole fraction of pentane in the liquid product stream and the molar flow rate of that stream, 
respectively, y and nV are the corresponding properties of the vapor product stream. HAL is 
the specific enthalpy of pentane in the liquid product stream, and DH (AH) is the expression 
given in Equation 5 for the change in total enthalpy from inlet to outlet. 

Enter the appropriate constants and formulas for A. B. C al. av. bv. Tbp. and DHv for 
n-pentanc and n-hcxanc. an initial guess for T in Column 2 (- 80.0). and the appropriate for- 
mulas for the rest of the variables in Column 2. Then vary the value of T until the value of AH is 
suitably dose to zero, using the goalseek tool if your spreadsheet program provides it The value 
of AH ( -51.33 kJ/s) corresponding to the initial guess of 80*C is shown in the second column of 
the table. Your spreadsheet should generate the same value. 

After completing the calculations in the second column, copy the formulas into the third 
and fourth columns and perform the calculations for these two sets of input parameter values. 
State how increasing the system pressure and feed temperature affect the fraction of the feed 
vaporized (nV) and the final system temperature (T). and briefly explain why your results make 
sense. 

“(e) Write a computer program to read in and print out values of «p. 7>(“C). and /’(mm Hg). and 
for each of the feed mixture components the Antoine equation coefficients, a reference tem- 
perature (e.g. 2S“C). the liquid heat capacity (assume constant), normal boiling point, heat of 
vaporization, and coefficients of a two-term vapor heat capacity formula C r — a * bT. Then 
have the program carry out a trial-and-error procedure to calculate and print out the flash tank 
temperature and the flow rates and compositions of the vapor and liquid product streams. 

An inefficient but simple procedure is to assume a value of T (Tt is a reasonable first guess), 
solve Equations 1 through 4 successively, and then evaluate the left side of Equation 5 (which 
equals AH for the assumed temperature and must be positive when T - Tt). The value of T is 
then decreased by a small fixed amount, such as 0.5°C. and the procedure is repeated until the 
sign of AH changes from positive to negative from one T to the next. The true T (for which 
AH = 0) must lie between the two last assumed values and may be estimated by linear inter- 
polation. When calculating specific enthalpies, use the heat capacity formulas for pentane and 
hexane given in part (b). 

A flowchart for a program to implement this procedure is shown in Figure P8.1. Write the 
program and test it by estimating the flash tank temperature and product stream flow rates 
(mol's) and compositions (mole fractions) for the flash vaporization of one mol/s of an equimo- 
lar mixture of n- pentane (A) and n -hexane (B). if the feed temperature is 110*0 and the tank 
pressure is 1.0 atm. 

1U7. A saturated vapor stream containing 10.9 mole% propane. 75.2% isobutane, and 13.9% n-butane 
passes from the top of a distillation column to a total condenser. Seventy-five percent of the con- 
densate is returned to the column as reflux, and the remainder is removed as the overhead column 
product at a rate of 2500 kmolh. 

A decision must be made on whether to use a refrigerant or cooling water in the condenser. If 
the refrigerant is used, it will be fed to the condenser as a liquid and vaporized by the heat released 
by the condensing column vapor. The refrigerant pressure will be such that the vaporization takes 
place at -6°C. at which temperature AH, - 151 kJ'kg. The other option calls for cooling water to 
be taken from a nearby river at its average summer temperature of 2S“C. To avoid environmental 
problems, the temperature of the water returned to the river can be no greater than 34“C. With cither 
system, the temperature of the condensate should be 6‘C greater than the outlet temperature of the 
coolant, so that if the refrigerant is used the saturated condensate should have a temperature of CPC. 
and if cooling water is used the saturated condensate should be at 40"C The condenser pressure will 
be set to the minimum value needed to condense all of the vapor, which is to say the condensate 
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Figure P8.1 Flowchart for program ol Problem 8.66. 
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will be at its bubble-point temperature at the condenser pressure. Raoult’s law may be used for all 
bubble-point and dew-point calculations (sec Section 6.4c). 

(a) Suppose the refrigerant is used for cooling. Estimate the condenser pressure f(mm Hg); the 
temperature 71(*C) of the vapor fed to the condenser, assuming that the vapor is at its dew 
point at pressure P. and the required coolant flow rate (kg'li). 

«b> Repeat part (a) assuming that cooling water is fed to the condenser. 

(c) What more would you need to know to be able to choose between the two options? 

8.68. Formaldehyde is produced from methanol m a catalytic oxidation reactor. The following reactions 
take place: 

CHiOH - HCHO + Hi 
2 Hi ♦ Oi - 2 HiO 

A stream of methanol is joined by a recycle stream, also methanol, and the combined stream is fed to 
the conversion reactor. Also entering the reactor are air (to oxidize some of the hydrogen produced 
in the methanol conversion reaction) and steam (to control the reactor temperature). The product 
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gas from the reactor contains 19.9 mole% formaldehyde. 8.34% methanol. 30.3% nitrogen. 0.830% 
oxygen. 5.0% hydrogen, and 35.6% water vapor and is at 600"C and 1 atm. 

The following process is used to separate the formaldehyde from the unrcactcd methanol and 
noncondensable gases. The gases leaving the reactor are fed to a waste-heat boiler, in which they 
are cooled to 145*0. in the process generating steam at 3.1 bar from saturated liquid water (Le.. 
liquid water at its boiling point) at the same pressure. The gases are cooled further to 100‘C in a 
heat exchanger, where they come into thermal contact with cooling water fed at 30“C. To reduce 
scaling on the heat exchanger tubes, the temperature increase of the cooling water is limited to 
15*0. The cooled gases are fed to an absorption column, where methanol and formaldehyde are 
absorbed in water. Pure water at 20C is fed to the top of the column. TTie gas leaving the absorber 
is saturated with water vapor at 27‘C and 1 atm and contains 200 parts of formaldehyde per million 
parts (by volume) of total gas. The aqueous solution leaving the bottom of the absorber at 88‘C is fed 
to a distillation column that operates at 1 atm. The final product solution, which contains 37 wt% 
formaldehyde. 1 % methanol, and the balance water, is removed from the reboiler at the bottom 
of the column, while pure methanol vapor emerges as the overhead product and is condensed at 
1 atm. A portion of the condensate is refiuxed to the top of the column, and the rest is recycled to 
the methanol conversion reactor. The reflux ratio, or ratio of methanol refluxed to methanol recycled 
to the reactor, is 15:1. 

(a) Taking as a basis of calculation 100 mol of gas leaving the conversion reactor, draw and com- 
pletely label a flowchart of this process. Then calculate the moles of fresh methanol feed, 
formaldehyde product solution, recycled methanol, and absorber off-gas. the kg of steam gen- 
erated in the waste-heat boiler, and the kg of cooling water fed to the heat exchanger between 
the waste-heat boiler and the absorber. Finally, calculate the heat (kJ) that must be removed 
in the distillation column overhead condenser, assuming that methanol enters as a saturated 
vapor at 1 atm and leaves as a saturated liquid at the same pressure. 

<b> By what factor must all of the calculated quantities be multiplied to scale the flowchart to a 
production rate of 3.6 X 10 4 metric tons per year of formaldehyde solution, assuming that the 
process is on-stream 350 days per calendar year? 

8^9. The latest weather report states that the temperature is 24‘C and the relative humidity is 50%. 

(a) Use the psychrometric chart to estimate the absolute humidity, humid volume, specific enthalpy, 
wet-bulb temperature, and dew-point temperature of the air. 

(b) A thermometer is mounted on the back porch of your house. What temperature would it read? 
(e) A sample of outside air is cooled at constant pressure. At what temperature would condensation 

begin? 

(d) You step out of your neighborhood pool and feel quite cold until you dry off. Explain why. 
Estimate your skin temperature while you were still wet. Explain your answer. What would be 
different if the relative humidity were 98%? 

8.70. An open vessel containing 0.205 lb m of liquid water is placed in an empty room 5 ft wide. 4 ft deep, 
and 7 ft high, which initially contains dry air at 90'F. All the water evaporates without changing 
the room temperature. Use the psychrometric chart to estimate the final relative humidity, wet-bulb 
temperature, humid volume, dew-point temperature, and specific enthalpy of the room air. Take the 
molecular weight of dry air to be 29.0. and for simplicity, assume the mass of dry air in the room 
stays constant at its initial value. 

8.71. A sling psychromeler is a device to measure the humidity of air. A porous doth (the wick) is wrapped 
around the bulb of a mercury thermometer, which is then whirled around in the air. As the water 
in the wick evaporates, the temperature of the thermometer bulb drops, and finally stabilizes at 
the wet-bulb temperature of the air. The dry-bulb temperature is read from a second thermometer 
mounted on the sling. 

One summer day. the weather bureau reports a temperature of 33"C and a relative humidity 
of 40%. You wipe the sweat from your forehead and remark to a friend that you’d bet $5 that the 
report is wrong, and the relative humidity is higher than 80%. He immediately puts a S5 bill on the 
table, accepting your challenge. You bring out your sling psychromeler. whirl it around, and read a 
dry-bulb temperature of 35‘C and a wet-bulb temperature of 27"C. Who wins the bet? 

8.72. Humid air is enclosed in a 2.00-liter flask at 40‘C. The flask is slowly cooled. When the temperature 
reaches 20*0. drops of moisture become visible on the flask wall. Although the pressure in the flask 
changes when the temperature drops, it remains close enough to 1 atm for the psychrometric chart 
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to provide a clow representation of the behavior of the system throughout the process Use the chart 
to solve the following problems 

(a) What were the relative humidity, absolute humiditv. and wet-bulb temperature of the air at 

40“ C? 

(b) Calculate the mass of the water in the flask. (See Example 8.4-5.) 

(e) Calculate the enthalpy change in joules undergone by the air in going from 40*C to 20C. 

(d) Write an energy balance for this closed-system process taking the wet air in the flask as the sys- 
tem. and use it to calculate the heat in joules that must be transferred from the air to accomplish 
the cooling. (Assume ideal gas behavior, so that H - 0 * RT.) 

8.73. Wet solids pass through a continuous dryer. Hot dry air enters the dryer at a rate of 400 kg/ nun and 
picks up the water that evaporates from the solids Humid air leaves the dryer at 50“C containing 
144 wt% water vapor and passes through a condenser in which it is cooled to IOC. The pressure is 
constant at 1 atm throughout the system. 

(a) At what rate (kg/min) is water evaporating in the dryer? 

(b> Use the psychrometric chart to estimate the wet-bulb temperature, relative humidity, dew point, 
and specific enthalpy of the air leaving the dryer. 

(e) Use the psychrometric chart to estimate the absolute humidity and specific enthalpy of the air 
leaving the condenser. 

(d) Use the results of parts (b) and (c) to calculate the rate of condensation of water (kg'min) and 
the rate at which heat must be transferred from the condenser (kW). 

(e) If the dryer operates adiabatically. what can you conclude about the temperature of the entering 
air? Briefly explain your reasoning. What additional information would you need to calculate 
this temperature? 

8.74. On an uncomfortable summer day. the air is at 87‘F and 80% relative humidity. A laboratory air 
conditioner is to deliver 1.00 X 10* ft’/min of air at 55T in order to maintain the interior air at an 
average temperature of 75T and a relative humidity of 40%. 

(a) If the vent switch on the air conditioner is turned to the ‘‘open’’ position, outside air enters the 
unit as shown below. 
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In the air conditioner, the air is cooled to a temperature low enough to condense the neces- 
sary amount of water and reheated to SS"F. at which point it has the same absolute humidity 
as the room air. Use the psychrometric chart to estimate the rate (Uw'min) at which water is 
condensed, the temperature to which the air must be cooled to condense water at this rate, and 
the net tons of cooling required (g). where 1 ton of cooling — - 12. COO Btu-'h. [Sole: The humid 
volume of the delivered air (at 55‘F), which is difficult to read from the psychrometric chart, is 
13.07 ft’.'lbn dry air. and the heat capacity of liquid water is 1.0 Btu/(ItwT).) 

(b> If the vent switch is set to the -dosed” position (as it normally would be), inside air would be 
recirculated through the air conditioner as shown in the following diagram. 
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The recycle ratio (ft’ recirculatedift’ exhausted) is 6:1. Calculate the condensation rate and the 
overall cooling requirement in tons it conditioned air is delivered at the same rate, temperature, 
and relative humidity as in part (a). What percentage ol the cooling load on the air conditioner 
is saved by recirculating the air? Explain in your own words why the cooling rate is lower when 
room air is recirculated instead ot bringing all the air in Irom the outside. 

(e> An even lower cooling load would be required il all ol the air passing through the conditioner 
were recirculated rather than just 67 of it. thereby eliminating the need for outside air and 
exhaust. Why would this be a bad idea? (Hint: Think about the people working m the labora- 
tory.) 

8.75. Wet wood chips are dried in a continous rotary' dryer that operates at atmospheric pressure. The 
chips enter at 19‘C with a water content of 40 wt% and must leave with a moisture content of less 
than 15%. Hot air is fed to the dryer at a rate of 11.6 m’(STP).‘hg wet chips. 

To monitor the performance of the dryer by sampling the exiting chips and determining their 
moisture content directly would be a cumbersome procedure and almost impossible to automate. 
Instead, wet- and dry-bulb thermometers arc mounted in both the inlet and outlet air lines, and the 
moisture content of the exiting chips is determined by a material balance. 
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After the unit goes on-stream, the inlet dry-bulb temperature is found to be lOCfC. and the wet-bulb 
temperature is low enough so that the moisture content ol the air may be neglected. The dry-bulb 
temperature of the exiting air is found to be 38“G and the wet-bulb temperature is 29“C. 

(a) Use the psychromctnc chart to calculate the absolute humidity (kg HjO.’kg dry air) and specific 
enthalpy (kJ/kg dry air) of the outlet air stream. Then calculate the mass of water in the exiting 
air per kilogram of wet chips fed. assuming dry air has a molecular weight of 29.0. 

(b> Calculate the moisture content of the emerging chips and determine whether the design speci- 
fication of less than 15% HiO has been achieved. 

(el If the unit is operating adiabatically and the heat capacity of the dry chips is 2.10kJ/(kg “C). what 
is the exit temperature of the chips? (In estimating the specific enthalpy of the entering air. recall 
that the reference temperature for dry air used in constructing the psychromctric chart of Figure 
8.4-1 is CTC) 

8.76. Air at 45“C (dry bulb) and 10% relative humidity is to be humidified adiabatically to 60% relative 
humidity. 

(a) Use the psychromctric chart to estimate the adiabatic saturation temperature of the air. 

(b) Estimate the final temperature of the air and the rate at which water must be added to humidify 
15 kg'min of the entering air. (See Example 8.4-7.) 

8.77. Air at 50*0 with a dew point of 4*C enters a textile dryer at a rate of 1 1 .3 m’/min and leaves saturated. 
The dryer operates adiabatically. Use the psychromctnc chart to determine the absolute humidity 
and humid volume of the entering air. and then use the results to determine the flow rate of dry air 
(kg'min) through the dryer, the final temperature of the air. and the rate (kg’min) at which water is 
evaporated in the dryer. (Him. Refer to Section 8.4e.) 

8.78. A solution of sugar in water is to be concentrated from 5 wt% sugar to 20% sugar. The solution 
is at about 45"C when it is fed continuously to a bubble column. Air at 45“C with a dew point of 
4“C is bubbled through the column and emerges saturated. The humidification of the air may be 
considered adiabatic. (See figure on next page.) Use the psychrometric chart to solve the following 
problems: 

(a) What arc the absolute humidities of the entering and exiting air? 

<b> How many kilograms of dry air must be fed per kilogram of the entering sugar solution? What 
is the corresponding volume of the entering wet air? (Use the chart for the latter problem as 
well.) 
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8.79. Cold air at 20“F, 760 mm Hg pressure, and 70% relative humidity is conditioned by being passed 
through a bank ol heating coils, then through a water spray, and finally through a second set ol 
heating coils. In passing through the first coil bank, the air is heated to 75”F. The temperature ol the 
water supplied to the spray chamber is adjusted to the wet-bulb temperature ol the air admitted to 
the chamber, so that the humidifying unit may be assumed to operate adiabatically. It is required that 
the air emerging Irom the conditioning unit be at 70‘F and 35% relative humidity. Use Figure 8.4-2 
to solve the following problems. 

(a) Calculate the temperature ol the water supplied to the spray chamber and the relative humidity 
and dry-bulb temperature ol the air leaving the spray chamber. 

(b) Calculate the mass ol water evaporated (lb*,) per cubic loot ol air led to the conditioning unit. 

(c) Calculate the required heat transfer rates (Btu/ft’ entering air) in each ol the heating coil banks 
<d> Sketch a psychromctrK chart and show the path followed by the air in each ol the three steps 

ol this process 

8.80. Spray cooling is a technique lor cooling and cither humidifying or dehumidifying air by contacting 
it with a liquid water spray. 
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The liquid water leaving the tower is recirculated and. in the case ol dehumidificatioo. cooled before 
reentering the tower. 

T\vo possible paths on the psychrometric chart corresponding to two different entering liquid 
temperatures are shown below. On the chart. T v and arc the entering air dry-bulb temperature 
and dew point, respectively. 
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Path (A): The entering liquid temperature (T.o) is above the dew point ot the entering air. Liquid 
water evaporates into the superheated air. causing the absolute humidity ot the air to increase (the 
path uses) and both the evaporation and the contact with the cold liquid cause the air temperature 
to decrease (the path moves to the left). 

Path ; b; The entering liquid temperature is below the dew point ot the entering air. The temperature 
ol the air contacted by the cold spray drops below the dew point (the path again moves to the left), 
and water vapor condenses out ot the air (the path moves down). 

We thus arrive at the interesting conclusion that you < an remove water from air by spraying Hater 
into the air. provided that the entering liquid temperature is below the dew point ot the entering air. 

Use the psychrometric chart to solve the following spray cooling problems. 

(a) A spray tower is used to cool and humidity air with dry-bulb and wet-bulb temperatures of 40*0 
and 18‘C. respectively. The air emerges from the tower at 20"C. The tower operation is such that 
the air follows an adiabatic humidification curve (a constant wet-bulb temperature line on the 
psychrometric chart). How much water must be added as makeup per kg ot dry air treated? 

(b> A stream ot air at 37‘C and 50% relative humidity flowing at a rate ot 1250 kg/h is to be cooled to 
1S‘C and dehumidified in a spray tower. The air is saturated as it emerges from the tower. Liquid 
water leaves the tower at 12“C; some is withdrawn, and the rest is cooled and recirculated. No 
heat is transterred between the tower and its surroundings Calculate the rate (kgh) at which 
water must be withdrawn trom the recirculation loop and the heat duty on the cooler (kW). 
( Suggestion . Use an overall energy balance tor the latter calculation.) 

&£L The heat of solution ot ammonia in water at 1 atm is 

AH.(25'C. r - 2 mol HjO/mol NH,) - -78.2 kJ/mol 

Calculate the enthalpy change that accompanies the dissolution of 400 mol of NH? in 800 mol of 
water at 25‘C and 1 atm. 

8JI2 Use Table B.ll to determine the specific enthalpy (kJ/mol HC1) ot hydrochloric acid containing 
1 mol HQ5 mol H.O at 25‘C relative to: 

(a) HQ(g) and HjOfl) at 25‘C. 

<b> HjO (1) and an infinitely dilute HC1 solution at 25‘C. (Note Equation 8.5-2) 

8JI3. Sodium hydroxide is dissolved in enough water to make up a 20.0 mole % solution. If the NaOH and 
water are initially at 77‘F (2S‘C). how much heat (Btu'lb product solution) must be removed for the 
solution also to be at ?7“F. Assume the process is carried out at constant pressure, so that Q - AH. 
and use Table B.11 to evaluate AH,. 

04. A sulfuric acid solution is labeled 8N (where IN - 1 g-cquivalcnt /L. and 1 mol of H.SO. contains 
two g-equivalents). The specific gravity of the solution is 1.230. and its heat capacity is 3.00 J(g°C). 
Calculate the specific enthalpy of this solution (in kJ/mol H,SO,) at 60C relative to pure H-O and 
an infinitely dilute solution at 25‘C 

Of. You are about to dilute 2.00 mol of 100% sulfuric acid with enough water to produce a 30 mok% 
aqueous solution. The acid and water are initially at 25”C. 

(a) How much heat would have to be removed to keep the final solution at 2S“C? 

(b) Suppose the flask has a mass ol 150 g. and that the heat capacity ol the flask and its contents 
is 3.30 J/(g‘C). If the flask is sutficicntly insulated to be considered adiabatic, what will be the 
final solution temperature? 

8.86. An 8-molar hydrochloric acid solution [SG - 1.12. C r - 2.76 J/(g‘C)l is produced by absorbing 
hydrogen chloride [HCl(g)l in water. Liquid water enters the absorber at 25‘C and gaseous HC1 is 
ted at 20“C and 790 torr (absolute). Essentially all ot the HCI fed to the column is absorbed. Take 
one liter ot product solution as a basis of calculation. 

(a) Estimate the volume (liters) of Hd that must be ted to the absorber. 

(b) Estimate the heat (kJ) that must be transterred from the absorber it the product solution is to 
emerge at 40‘C 

(e) Estimate the final solution temperature it the absorber operates adiabatically. 

8JI7. A 0.1 molc% caustic soda (NaOH) solution is to be concentrated in a continuous evaporator. The 
solution enters the unit at 25‘C at a rate of 150 molmin and is concentrated to 5 mole% at 5CfC 
Hot dry’ air at 200“C and 1.1 bar absolute is bubbled through the evaporator and leaves saturated 
with water at 5Cr*C and 1 atm. Calculate the required volumetric flow rate of the entering air and the 
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rale al which heat must be translerred to or tiom the unit. Assume that the heat capacity per unit 
mass of all liquid solutions is that of pure water. 

UA Water is added to pure sulfuric acid in a well-insulated flask initially at 2S“C and 1 atm to produce 
a 4.00-molar sulfuric acid solution (SG - 1.231). The final temperature of the product solution is 
to be 25‘G so that the water added must be chilled liquid (T < 25’C). or a mature of liquid water 
and ice. Take as a basts of calculation one liter of the product solution and assume Q - AW for the 
process. U you need to know the heat capacity of ice. take it to be half that of liquid water. 

(a) If only liquid water is added, what masses (g) of HjSO, and H ? 0 should be mixed and what 
should be the initial temperature of the water? 

(b> If a mature of liquid water and ice ts added, how many grams of each should be fed? 

8.89. Ortho-phosphoric add (H,PO.) is produced as a dilute aqueous solution that must be concentrated 
before further use. In one facility. 100 tonaday of a 28 wt% P,0 5 solution [see part (a) of this prob- 
lem) at 125T is to be concentrated in a single evaporator to 42 wi% P,0,. Heat is supplied to the 
evaporator by condensing saturated steam at 27 A psia. The evaporator ts to operate at 3.7 psia. and 
there a a boiling point elevation of 37‘F for the 42 wt% P,0 5 solution in the evaporator (see Section 
6.5c). The heat of solution of H,P0 4 at 77'F may be taken to be -50*0 Btulb-mole H,PO, relative 
to H,P0 4 (1) and H,0(1). The heat capacity of the 28% solution is 0.705 Btu'(lb„ “F) and that of the 
42% solution is 0583 Btu{lb B “F). 

(a) It ts conventional for the compositions of phosphoric acid solutions to be expressed in terms 
of wt% PjOs. Write the stoichiometric equation lor the formation of ortho-phosphoric acid 
(MW - 98.00) from phosphorus pentoxide (MW - 141.96). and use it to derive the expres- 
sion 


wt% H,P0 4 - 1.381(wt% PjOs) 
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«b> Calculate the ratio (lbn water evaporated'lba, feed solution). 

(c) Suppose the water evaporated is subsequently condensed at a constant pressure of 3.7 psia. De- 
termine the condensate flow rate in gal'min. How much heat (Btu'min) can be recovered through 
condensation of this water? At what temperature is this heat available? (To put it another way. 
if this heat were to be transferred to another stream, what is an upper bound on the temperature 
of that stream?) 

(d) How much steam (lb„/h) must be supplied to the system to evaporate the required amount of 
water? Recast your answer in terms of lb„ steam per lb* water evaporated. 

8.90. Two hundred kilograms per hour of an aqueous solution containing 20.0 mole% sodium acetate 
(NaCjHjOi) enters an evaporative crystallizer at 60‘C. When the solution is exposed to the low 
pressure in the evaporator. 16.9% of the water evaporates, concentrating the remaining solution 
and causing crystals of sodium acetate trihydrate (NaC ; H,0,'3 H a O) to form. The product is an 
equilibrium mixture of crystals and a saturated aqueous solution containing 15.4 mole% NaCjHjO^. 
The effluents (crystals, solution, and water vapor) arc all at 50”C. 

(a) Calculate the feed rate to the crystallizer in kmobh. 

4b) Calculate the production rate (kgh) of trihydrate crystals and the mass flow rate (kg/h) of the 
liquid solution in which the crystals arc suspended. 

(c) Estimate the rate (kJh) at which heat must be transferred to or from the crystallizer (state 
which), using the following physical property data: 

(C,)a.i, 0 - - 3.5 kJ/(kg-‘C) 

- 1.2kJ/(kg ‘C) 

<C,)m OM - 32.4 kJ/(kmol ‘C) 

(A - 4.39 X 10* kJ/kmol 
Heat of solution of anhydrous sodium acetate: 


AH.(25 : C) - -1.71 X 10* kJkmol NaCjH.O; 


Heat of hydration: NaC J H,0 J (s) + 3 H ; 0(1) - NaC ? H,Or3 H-O(s) 
AH(25°C) - -3.66 X 10* kJ/kmol NaC 2 H,Oi 


8.91. Fifty milliliters of 100% H.SO. at 25‘C and 842 mL of liquid water at 15*C arc mixed. The heat 
capacity of the product solution is 2.43 J/(g‘C). Estimate the maxunum temperature attainable by 
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the product solution and state the conditions under which this temperature would be attained, using 
heat ol mixing data from Table B.ll. 

8.92. Suppose m A (g) ol species A {molecular weight M A . heat capacity C M [J/(g-*QD at temperature 
T M (“C) and m b (g| ol species B (M b , C» at temperature Tbc arc mixed adiabatically. The heat ol 
mixing ol A and B at 25"C is A//„(r) (J/mol A m solution), where r - (mu/ Mb)/(di a /M a ). The heat 
capacity ol the product solution is C — [J/(g-‘C)]. All heat capacities may be considered independent 
ol temperature. 

(a) Derive an expression lor T-... the highest temperature attainable by the product solution, in 
terms o I the other quantities defined. State the conditions that would have to be met tor this 
temperature to be approached. 

(b> Use your expression to estimate tor a process in which 100.0 g ol sodium hydroxide at 2S“C 
and 225.0 g ol water at 40*C are combined to torm a product solution with a heat capacity ol 
3J5J/(g°C). 

8.93. One g-mole ol pure liquid sullurac acid at temperature T t (“C) is mixed with r g-moles ol liquid water, 
also at temperature r 0 (‘C). in an adiabatic container. The final solution temperature is T,(°C). The 
mass heat capacities ol the pure acid, pure water, and the product solution [J/(g'C)] are C„, C^. 
and C,., respectively, all ol which may be taken to be constant (independent ol temperature). 

(a) Without doing any calculations, sketch the plot ol T, versus r you would expect to obtain lor r 
varying between 0 and *. (//(nr. Think first about what you would expect 7, to be at the extreme 
values otr.) 

(b) Use an energy balance to derive an expression lor 7, in terms ol the initial acid and wa- 
ter temperatures, the heat capacities, the water/acid mole ratio (r). and the heat ol mixing. 
AH„(r. 25 ”C) (kJ/mol H.SO,). 

■(e) A series ol 1 .00 mol samples ol pure liquid sullunc acid are added to 1 1 insulated flasks contain- 
ing varying amounts ol water. The quantities o I water in the flasks and the mass heat capacities 
ol the product solutions are tabulated below: 


t (mol H;0) 

0.5 

1.0 

O 

2.0 

3.0 

4.0 

5.0 

10.0 

25.0 

50.0 

100.0 





1.94 

2.10 

221 

2.43 

3.03 

3.56 

3.84 

4.00 


The heat capacities ol pure sulluric acid and pure water may be determined Irom the molar heat 
capacities in Table B.2 evaluated at 25‘C All heat capacities should be taken to be independent 
ol temperature. 

Unlortunately. the laboratory air conditioner has been out ol order tor three weeks (Physi- 
cal Plant promises they will get to it any day now) and the temperature on the July altcrnoon ol 
the experiment (which also equals the initial acid and water temperatures) is an uncomlortable 
40*G Write a spreadsheet to generate a table and then a plot ol 7,. the final temperature in each 
flask, versus r . the water/acid mole ratio ol the solution in the flask. (Suggestion: Make the r axis 
logarithmic.) Assume that mixing is adiabatic. 

(d) The actual experimental plot ol 7, versus r would lie below the one determined in part (c). 
Why? 

■8.94. A stirred tank with volume V,(L) is charged with V|(L) ol a liquid. B. The space above the liquid 
(volume V, - V, - V,) is filled with a pure gas, A. at an initial pressure / y(atm). The initial system 
temperature is 7 0 (K). The stirrer in the tank is turned on. and A begins to dissolve in B. The desolu- 
tion continues until the liquid is saturated with A at the final system temperature ( 7 ) and pressure 

(n 

The equilibrium solubility ol A in B is governed by the tollowing expression, which relates the 
molar A'B ratio in the liquid to the partial pressure ol A in the gas phase (which in turn equals the 
pressure in the tank, since the gas is pure A): 

r(mol A'molB) — *,p A (atm) 




*,[mol A/(mol B atm)] - r» + ci7(K) 
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When solving the problems lo be given, use ihe lollowing variable definitions: 


• A/ A . Mb = molecular weights ol A and B 

• Cm. Crf i. C^[J/(g K)l ^constant-volume heat capacities ol A(g). B(l). and solutions ol A in R 
respectively 

• SG B - specific gravity ol B(l) 

• A 0, (J/mol A dissolved) - internal eneigy ol solution at 298 K (independent ol composition over 
the range ol concentrations to be considered) 

• nxi. obo - g-moles ol A(g) and B(l) initially charged into the tank 

• "a®. "*<•> ” g-molcs ol A dissolved and remaining in the gas phase at equilibrium, respectively 

Make the lollowing assumptions: 

• A negligible amount ol B evaporates. 

• The tank is adiabatic and the work input to the tank Irom the stirrer is negligible. 

• The gas phase behaves ideally. 

• The volumes ol the liquid and gas phases may be considered constant. 

• The heat capacities C,*. C* . and C„ arc constant, independent ol temperature and (in the case 
ol C„) solution composition. 


(a) Use material balances, the given equilibrium solubility relation, and the ideal gas equation ol 
state to denvc expressions lor »ao. "bu. n M „. n*®. and P in terms ol the final temperature. T, 
and variables A/a. A/b. SGb. V ( . Vi, To, Po, co. and n. Then use an energy balance to derive the 
lollowing equation: 

X - -syg * * ("aoA/aCm * "b.-A/b C®)( r« - 298) 

nxi.) A/*C »a ♦ ("Afri*/A|i| + "bA/bK'i" 


(b) Write a spreadsheet to calculate 7 Irom specified values o!A/ a (- 47).A/ b (- 26).SG b (- 1.76). 
V,(- 20.0). V,(- 3.0). c 0 (- 1.54 X 10 ’). c,(- -1.60 X lO'*). 0.831). C,b(- 3.85). 

C„(- 3.80). and A0,(- -1.74 X 10 5 ). and a number ol different values ol r 0 and P 6 . The 
spreadsheet should have the structure given below. (Calculated values are shown tor one initial 
temperature and pressure.) 



The values ol V,. noi. and fiao should first be calculated Irom the given values ol the other 
variables. Next, a value ol T should be guessed (in the example in the table, the guessed value 
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is 320 K). the values of »Afl). and P should be calculated from the equations derived in part 

(a) , and the temperature should be recalculated trom the energy balance in the column labeled 
T<a, (it equals 314.2 in the example). The value ot T should then be varied until it equals the 
recalculated value ot T^. (Suggestion: Create a new cell as T - Tau and use goalscek to tind 
the value of T that drives T - T, a to zero.) 

Enter the formulas in the cells for V , - 3.0 L. To - 300 K. and P u - 10.0 atm. and ver- 
ify that your cell values match those shown above. Then find the correct value of T using 
the procedure just described, copy the formulas into the other rows of the table, and deter- 
mine T tot each set ot initial conditions. Summarize the effects of the initial temperature 
and pressure on the adiabatic temperature nsc and briefly explain why your results make 
sense. 

(c> Write a computer program to perform the same calculations done with the spreadsheet in part 

(b) . 


• Define values of V,. M A . CVa. Mb. C«e. SGb. co. a. Af/„ and C m . Use the values shown in the 
fourth row of the spreadsheet. 

• Read in a set of values of Vb. To. and Have the program terminate if Vb s 0.0. 

• If a positive value is read in for Vb. calculate Vo. n&. and R*a- 

• Assume a value of T. (Iky 1.1 To as a first guess.) 

• Calculate ram. "aid. and P from the equations derived in part (a), then recalculate T from 
the energy balance. Print out the values of r (assumed). P. rao). rai). and T (recalculated). 

• If the assumed and recalculated values of T are within 0.01 K of each other, end the loop and 
go back to read the next set of input variables. If they are not and more than 15 iterations have 
been performed, terminate with an error message. Otherwise, repeat the previous step, using 
the recalculated value of T as the assumed value tot this iteration. 

Run the program for the eight sets of conditions shown m the spreadsheet table. 

8.95. An aqueous solution containing 85.0 wt% H.SO 4 at 60*F (specific gravity - 1.78) is diluted with 
pure liquid water at the same temperature. The feed solution volume is 350 ml_ The mixing may be 
considered adiabatic, and the pressure is constant at 1 atm. 

(a) The product solution is to contain 30.0 wt% H.SO4. Calculate the volume (mL) of water needed 
for the dilution, ideally using a single-dimensional equation. 

<b> Use the enthalpy-concentration chart of Figure 8.5-1 to estimate the specific enthalpies (Btu/lb*) 
of the feed solution and the water. Then write an energy balance on this closed system constant- 
pressure process and solve it for the specific enthalpy of the product solution. Finally, use figure 
85-1 to verify your calculated value of //nojut and to estimate the product solution temperature. 
(See Example 83-3.) 

(c) Use figure 8.5-1 to estimate the maximum temperature that could be attained by mixing the 
feed solution with pure water and the concentration (wt% H 2 S0 4 ) of the product solution. 

(d> Good laboratory practice calls for adding acid to water when carrying out dilutions rather than 
vice versa. Use Figure 83-1 to justify this rule for the dilution of the feed solution in this problem. 

8.96. Aqueous sulfunc acid solutions containing 15.0 wt% H 2 SO, and 80.0 wt% H,SO, are mixed to form 
a 60.0 wt% product solution. The 15% solution was in a laboratory in which the temperature was 
77‘F. The 80% solution had just been taken from a storage cabinet in an air-conditioned stockroom 
and was at a temperature of 60"F when the mixing occurred. 

(a) The mass of the 15% solution is 230 lb*. What mass of 60% solution should be weighed out? 

(b) Use Figure 83-1 to estimate the product solution temperature if the mixing is adiabatic. (See 
Example 8.5-3.) 

(e) The product solution temperature eventually drops to (77‘F). How much heat (Btu) is trans- 
ferred from the solution to the laboratory air in this coostant-pressure cooling process? 

(d) Which would be safer— adding the 15% solution slowly to the 80% solution or vice versa? Use 
Figure 8.5-1 to justify your answer. 

8.97. You have analyzed an aqueous ammonia solution and find that it contains 30 wt% NHs. 

(a) Use figure 8.5-2 to determine the mass fraction of NHs in the vapor that would be in equilibrium 
with this solution in a closed flask at 1 atm and the corresponding system temperature. 

(b> If the liquid phase in part (a) accounts for 90% of the total system mass, calculate the overall 
system composition and specific enthalpy using balances. (Sec Example 83-3.) 
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8.98. An NHj-H>0 mixture containing 60 wt% NHi a brought to equilibrium in a dosed container at 
140T. The total mass ol the mixture a 250 g. Use Figure 85-2 to determine the masses ol ammonia 
and ol water in each phase ol the system. 

8.99. An ammonia solution at a high pressure is flash-vaporized at a rate ol 200 lb^'h. Use solution con- 
tains 0.70 Ibn NHj'lbn. and its enthalpy relative to H ; 0(1. 32*10 and NH,(1. -40T) is -SOBtulb.. 
liquid and gas streams emerge trom the unit at 1 atm and SOT. Use Figure 8-5-2 to determine the 
mass flow rates and ammonia mass tractions ol the vapor and the liquid product streams and the 
rate (Btu’h) at which heat must be translerred to the vaporizer. (Sec Example 85-4.) 
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Consider the familiar reaction in which water is formed from hydrogen and oxygen: 

2H 2 (g) + 0 2 (g) — 2H 2 0 (v) 

On the molecular level, the reaction might be depicted as follows: 



Each time this reaction takes place, three chemical bonds arc broken (two between hydrogen 
atoms and one between oxygen atoms) and four bonds arc formed among the atoms of the two 
water molecules. As it happens, more energy is released when the water molecule bonds form 
than it takes to break the hydrogen and oxygen molecule bonds. For the reactor temperature 
to remain constant, the net energy released (about 250 kJ per mol of water formed) must be 
transferred away from the reactor: otherwise it can raise the reactor temperature by several 
thousand degrees. 

In any reaction between stable molecules, energy is required to break the reactant chemical 
bonds and energy’ is released when the product bonds form. If the first process absorbs less 
energy than the second process releases (as in the water formation reaction), the reaction is 
exothermic: the product molecules at a given temperature and pressure have lower internal 
energies (and hence lower enthalpies) than the reactant molecules at the same temperature 
and pressure. The net energy released — the heat of reaction — must be transferred from the 
reactor as heat or work, or else the system temperature increases. On the other hand, if less 
energy is released when the product bonds form than it took to break the reactant bonds, the 
reaction is endothermic: energy must be added to the reactor as heat or work to keep the 
temperature from decreasing. 

The large internal energy and enthalpy changes commonly associated with chemical reac- 
tions can play major roles in the design and operation of chemical processes. If a reaction is 
endothermic, the energy needed to keep the reactor temperature (and hence the reaction rate) 
from dropping too much may cost enough to turn a profitable process into an unprofitable one. 
On the other hand, if the reaction is exothermic, heat usually must be transferred away from 
the reactor to keep the temperature below a value that leads to safety or product quality prob- 
lems The heat transferred may be an asset, as when the reactor is a combustion furnace and the 
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heat is used to generate steam in a boiler. It may also be a liability: for example, a momentary 
failure of the reactor temperature control system can lead to rapid overheating and possibly 
an explosion. 

An energy balance on a reactor tells the process engineer how much heating or cooling 
the reactor requires in order to operate at the desired conditions. In this chapter we show how 
enthalpy changes that accompany chemical reactions arc determined from tabulated physical 
properties of the reactants and products and how calculated enthalpies of reaction arc incor- 
porated in energy balances on reactive processes. 

TEST 1* Explain in your own words the concepts of exothermic and endothermic reactions The 

YOURSELF terms "chemical bonds" and "heat of reaction" should appear in your explanation. 

(Answers, p. 660) 2. The following two sentences seem to contain a self-contradiction. 

In an exothermic reaction, the product* are at a lower energy let <el than the 
reactants. However. if the reactor is not cooled, the products are hotter than the 
reactants which means they must be at a higher energy level than the reactants 

Identify the logical error in this paragraph. 

CREATIVITY EXERCISE 

Suppose an exothermic reaction takes place in a continuous reactor. Think of several ways the 
heat of reaction might be removed, illustrating your suggestions with sketches (For example, 
pass a cold fluid through a hollow metal tube immersed in the reactor, so that heat is transferred 
from the hot reacting fluid to the coolant.) 

9.0 INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 

After completing this chapter, you should be able to do the following: 

• Explain in your own words the concepts of heat of reaction; exothermic and endothermic 
reactions; heat of formation; combustion; heat of combustion; standard heats of formation, 
combustion, and reaction; heating value of a fuel; adiabatic flame temperature; ignition tem- 
perature; ignition lag; lower and upper flammability limits and flash point of a fuel; a flame; 
blue and yellow flames; flashback; and detonation. 

• Given (a) the amount of any reactant consumed or any product generated in a reaction at 
a given temperature and pressure and (b) the heat of the reaction at that temperature and 
pressure, calculate the total enthalpy change. 

• Determine a heat of reaction from heats of other reactions using Hess’s law. Determine stan- 
dard enthalpies and internal energies of reaction from known standard heats of formation 
and heats of combustion. 

• Write and solve an energy balance on a chemical reactor using either the heat of reaction 
method (taking reactant and product specks as references for enthalpy calculations) or the 
heat of formation method (taking elemental species as references), and specify whkh method 
is preferabk for a given process. Write the process path implicitly adopted when each method 
is used. 

• Solve reactive-system energy balance problems for (a) the heat transfer required for specified 
inkt and outlet conditions, (b) the outlet temperature corresponding to a specified heat input 
(c.g.. for an adiabatic reactor), and (c) the product composition corresponding to a specified 
heat input and a specified outlet temperature. 

• Solve energy balance problems for processes involving solutions for which heats of solution 
arc significant. 

• Convert a higher heating value of a fuel to a lower heating value and vkc versa. 
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9.1 HEATS OF REACTION 


Consider the reaction between solid calcium carbide and liquid water to form solid calcium 
hydroxide and gaseous acetylene: 

CaC^s) + 2H 2 Ofl) — Ca(OH) 2 (s) + QH 2 (g) <9.1-1> 

The expression stoichiometric quantities of reactants means molar amounts of the reactants 
numerically equal to their stoichiometric coefficients For the calcium carbide reaction, stoi- 
chiometric quantities of the reactants in the SI system of units would be 1 mol of CaC2(s) and 
2 mol of H;0(1). If stoichiometric quantities of the reactants arc fed and the reaction proceeds 
to completion, both reactants would be completely consumed and stoichiometric quantities of 
the products would be formed. (Convince yourself.) 

The heat of reaction [or enthalpy of reaction). A U,[T. P). is the enthalpy change for a pro- 
cess In which stoichiometric quantities of reactants at temperature T and pressure P react com- 
pletely in a single reaction to form products at the same temperature and pressure. For example, 
the heat of the calcium carbide reaction at 25°C and 1 atm is 

A/?,(25°C. 1 atm) - -125.4 kJ/mol (9.1-2) 

Equations 9.1-1 and 9.1-2 together signify that if 1 mol of solid calcium carbide reacts com- 
pletely with 2 mol of liquid water to form 1 mol of solid calcium hydroxide and 1 mol of gaseous 
acetylene, and the initial and final temperatures arc both 25'C and the initial and final pressures 
arc both 1 atm. then tfpodM ~ - -125.4 kJ. If the reaction is run under conditions 

such that the energy balance reduces to Q - AH. then 125.4 kJ of heat must be transferred 
from the reactor in the course of the reaction. (Recall that a negative Q implies flow of heat 
out of the system.) 

The units of A d, often cause confusion. For example, if the heat of a reaction is reported 
to be -50 kJ/mol. you might ask "per mol of what?" His difficulty is avoided if you recall that 
the given AH ( applies to stoichiometric quantities of each species. Fbr example. 

2A + B — 3C: A/?,(100’C. 1 atm) - -50 kJ/mol 
means that the enthalpy change for the given reaction is 

—50kJ —50 kJ -SOkJ 

2 mol A consumed 1 mol B consumed 3 mol C generated 


If you knew. say. that 150 mol of C/s was generated in the given reaction at 100°C and 1 atm. 
you could calculate the associated enthalpy change as 


AH - 


-50 kJ 

150 mol C generated 

3 mol C generated 

s 


- -2500 kJ/s 


More generally, if is the stoichiometric coefficient of a reactant or reaction product A 
(positive if A is a product, negative if it is a reactant) and n A<I moles of A arc consumed or 
generated atT-T a and P - P 0 , then the associated enthalpy change is 

A/? r <r 0 . #* 0 ) 

ra 


AH - 


"Aj 


In Chapter 4. we defined the extent of reaction. as a measure of how far a reaction has pro- 
ceeded. From Equation 4.6-3. this quantity is 

~ "AJll "A J 

Fii " ra 


t - 


(9.1-3) 


Rom the preceding two equations, it follows that if a reaction takes place at a temperature To 
and pressure Po and the extent of reaction is | , the associated enthalpy change is 


AH - *A fi,[T 0 . Po) 


(9.1-4) 
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Foi a continuous process. n Aj (mol) would be replaced by n A ,(mol's) in this expression. |(mol) 
would be replaced by£(mol/s), and AH(kJ) would be replaced by AH(kJ/s). 

Following arc several important terms and observations related to heats of reaction. 

1. If A/),(7\ P) is negative the reaction is exothermic at temperature T and pressure P . and if 
A/? f (7\ P) is positive the reaction is endothermic at T and P . These definitions of exother- 
mic and endothermic arc equivalent to the ones given earlier in terms of chemical bond 
strengths. (Convince yourself) 

2. At low and moderate pressures. A/?i(7\ P) is nearly independent of pressure. We will pre- 
sume this independence in the balance of this chapter and write the heat of reaction as 

3. The value of the heat of a reaction depends on how the stoichiometric equation is written. 
For example. 

CH»(g) -* 20 2 (g) — * C 02 <g) + 2H 2 0(1): Ai? (1 (25‘C) - -890.3 IcJ/mol 
2 CHi(g) ♦ 4 0 2 (g) — 2 C0 2 (g) + 4H 2 0(1): A/? i 2 (25=C) - - 1780.6 kJ/mol 
This result should seem reasonable to you if you look back at the definition of A/?,. The 
first line states that the combined enthalpy of 1 gram-mole of C0 2 plus 2 gram-moles of 
liquid water is 890.3 kJ lower than the combined enthalpy of 1 gram-mole of methane plus 
2 gram-moles of oxygen at 25‘C. Doubling the quantity of reactants at a given condition 
doubles the total enthalpy of the reactants at that condition, and similarly for the products 
The difference between the product and reactant enthalpies in the second reaction (by def- 
inition. A A, i ) must therefore be double the enthalpy difference in the first reaction ( A/?,i ). 

4. The value of a heat of reaction depends on the states of aggregation (gas liquid, or solid) 
of the reactants and products. For example. 

CHi(g) + 202(g) — C02(g) + 2H 2 0(1): A/?,(25°C) - -890.3 kJ/mol 

CHi(g) + 2 0 2 (g) — C0 2 (g) ♦ 2 H 2 0(g): A/7,(25*C) - -802.3 kJ/mol 

The only difference between the reactions is that the water formed is a liquid in the first 
one and a vapor in the second. Since enthalpy is a state function, the difference between 
the two heats of reaction must be the enthalpy change associated with the vaporization 
of 2 mol of water at 25‘C— that is. 2A/? V (25'C). 

5. The standard heat of reaction, A/?,°. is the heat of reaction when both the reactants and 
products arc at a specified reference temperature and pressure, usually (and always in this 
text) 25°C and 1 atm. 

EXAMPLE 9. 1 -1 Calculation of Heats of Reaction 

1. The standard heat of the combustion of n -butane vapor is 

C4Hio(g) ♦ “0 2 (g) — 4 CO*(g) -l- 5 H>0(1): AH," - -2878 kJ/mol 

Calculate the rate of enthalpy change. AH(kJ/s). if 2400 mol/s of COj is produced in this reac- 
tion and the reactants and products are all at 25‘C. 

2. What is the standard heat of the reaction 

2 GHwOl) * 13 0 2 (g) — 8C0 2 (g) ♦ lOHjO(l) 

Calculate AH if 2400 mobs of COj is produced in this reaction and the reactants and products 
are all at 25‘C 

3. The heats of vaporization of n-butane and water at 25‘C arc 19.2 kJ/mol and 44.0 kJ/mol. re- 
spectively. What is the standard heat of the reaction 

GH^l) + jOi(g) — 4CO,(g) + SHjO(v) 

Calculate All if 2400 mobs of COj is produced in this reaction and the reactants and products 
are all at 25‘C 
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SOLUTION 


L From Equation 9.1-3. 

,• ("oj,)i 2400 mol/s 
« “ tz — r a 




- 600 mol/8 


11 ' 


Equation 9.1-4 


mol 


AH - ( AH,” - (600 'I -2878 


kJ 

mol 


- -1.73 x 10* kJ/s 


2. Since doubling the stoichiometric coefficients of a reaction must double the heat of reaction. 

A/% - 2A/% - 2(- 2878 kJ/mol) - -5756 kJ/mol 

TTie enthalpy change associated with the production of 2400 mols of CO, at 25*C cannot de- 
pend on ho* the stoichiometric equation is written (the same quantities of reactants and prod- 
ucts at the same temperatures must have the same enthalpies), and so A II must be the value 
calculated in part (a). Let us do the calculation and prove it, however. From Equation 9.1-3, 


i _ _ 

* -TZ 1 “ 

11 ' 


2400 mol/s 


I ‘’CO, I 


- 300 mol's 


9.1-4 


mol 


AH - i AH," - 1300 — i| -5756 


kJ 

E3I 


- -1.73 x 10* kJ/s 


3. Compare the two reactions: 

C.H 10 (g) 4 “0 2 (g) 
C.H 1U (1) 4 “0,(8) - 


- 4 CO,(g) 4 5H,0(I): (AH;,) - -2878 kJ/mol 
4C0,(g)4 5H,0(v): (AH”)-? 


Tie total enthalpy of the products in the second reaction [4 mol CO,(g) + 5 mol H,0(g) at 
25°q is greater than that of the products in the first reaction [4 mol CO,(g) 4 5 mol H,0(1) 
at 25“q by five times the heat of vaporization of water. Similarly, the total enthalpy of the 
reactants in the second reaction is lower than that of the reactants in the first reaction by the 
heat of vaporization of butane. (Why?) Since AH, - - H.~ it follows that 

(AH,",) - (A/%) 4 5(AH.) H ,o 4 (AH.tc.H,. 


- 1-2878 4 5(44.0) 4 19.2] kJ/mol - 


2639 kJ/mol 


A II - i A/% - [600 — 11-2639 


kJ 

mol 


-1.58 X 10* kJ/s 


If a reaction takes place in a closed reactor at constant volume, the heat released or ab- 
sorbed is determined by the change in internal energy between reactants and products. The 
Internal energy of reaction, At),(T). is the difference f/^odu-it - 'Wmu if stoichiometric quan- 
tities of reactants react completely at temperature T. 

Suppose a reaction occurs, and v> is the stoichiometric coefficient of the i th gaseous reac- 
tant or product. If ideal gas behavior can be assumed and specific volumes of liquid and solid 
reactants and products arc negligible compared with those of the gases, the internal energy of 
reaction is related to the heat of reaction by 

A0 ,(D - a / j,(r) - w - £ hlj <*» -5> 

For example, for the reaction 

CsHu(l) + 702(g) - 6 CO(g) 4 7 H’O(v) 
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the internal energy of reaction is 

A( J,(T) - 6 + 7 - i£) 

- A A(7) - 2 IT 

If there arc no gaseous reactants or products, then to a good approximation A 0, - A/?,. 

EXAMPLE 9.1-2 Ecalualion of AC, 

The standard heat of the reaction 

QH,(g) *20,(6) - QHC1,(I) * H.(g) * HO(g) 
is AH," 4208 U/moL Calculate A# for this reaction. 

SOLUTION From the stoichiometric equation 

y ►, (product gases) *1 + 1-2 


^>~ v, (reactant gases) -1 + 2*3 

From Equation 9.1-5 

AH, - AH, - RT(2 - 3) 



1 . What is a heat of reaction? A standard heat of reaction? 

2 . Suppose A/?; is -40 kJ/mol for the reaction 2 A — B. 

(a) What is the value of the ratio (kJ/mol A reacted)? 

(b) Is the reaction exothermic or endothermic at 25'C and 1 atm? 

(c) If the reactants and products arc at the same temperature, must heat be added to or 
withdrawn from the reactor? (Assume that the energy balance reduces to Q — AH.) 

(d) If the reactor is adiabatic ( Q — 0 ). would the products leave at a higher or a lower 
temperature than that of the entering reactants? 

3. CeHnO) ♦ 2 — 6 CO 2 + 7H>0(1): A - -4163 kJ/mol 

Q,Hia(g) + i’Oj — 6 CO 2 + 7H’0(1): A (1° - -4195 kJ/mol 
The standard state for the heats of reaction is 25° and 1 atm. What is the physical signifi- 
cance of the difference between the two given values of A/?;? 

4. Write the formula for A 0,(7) in terms of A/?,(7) for the reaction A(g) + 2 B(g) + C(l) — 
D(g) + 2 E(s). 

5. Derive Equation 9.1-5 from the definition of E as 0 + PV. 

92 MEASUREMENT AND CALCULATION OF 
HEATS OF REACTION: HESS’S LAW 

A heat of reaction may be measured in a calorimeter — a closed reactor immersed in a fluid 
contained in a well-insulated vessel. The rise or fall of the fluid temperature can be measured 
and used to determine the energy released or absorbed by the reaction, and the value of A/?; 
may then be calculated from that energy and known reactant and product heat capacities. 

There arc serious limitations to this technique, however. Suppose, for example, you wish 
to determine A/?; for the reaction 

C(s) + ^ 0 2 (g)-C 0 (g) 


TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 661) 
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EXAMPLE 9.2-1 


You could put 1 mole of carbon and 0.5 mole of oxygen together in a reactor, but you would 
never get 1 mole of carbon monoxide as the final product. If the reactants arc at or near 25°C 
or lower, nothing apparent would occur since the rate at which carbon and oxygen react at 
this temperature is immeasurably low. If. on the other hand, the mixture were heated to a 
temperature at which C and 0 2 react at a measurable rate, the product would be either pure 
COj or at best a mixture of CO and C0 2 . making it impossible to determine the heat of the 
CO formation reaction alone. 

However, you can carry out the reactions 

L C ♦ 02 — * CO 2 : A/ft - -393.51 kJ/mol 

2. CO + JO 2 — CO 2 : A/ft - -28299 kJ/mol 

and determine their heats of reaction experimentally. You may then construct a process path 
for the reaction 

3. C + J0 2 — CO: AA° - ? 


Reaction (3) 

C ♦ iO^* 2 Oj) CO(+ 7 Oj) 



Since /? is a state function. 

A/?,", - A/ft + (-A/ft) - (-393.51 + 282.99) kJ/mol - -110.52 kJ/mol 
You have thus calculated the desired heat of reaction, which could not be measured directly, 
from two measurable heats of reaction. 

This result could have been obtained more concisely by treating the stoichiometric equa- 
tions for reactions 1 and 2 as algebraic equations If the equation for reaction 2 is subtracted 
from that for reaction 1 . the result is 

C + 0 2 - CO - > o 2 - co 2 - co 2 


C + j0 2 — CO (reaction 3) 

The standard heat of reaction 3 may be calculated by applying the same operation to the heats 
of reactions 1 and 2 — that is A/ft — A /ft, - A/ft — confirming the result previously obtained. 

The general statement of the validity of this procedure is called Hess's law: If the stoi- 
chiometric equation for reaction 1 can be obtained by algebraic operations ( multiplication by 
constants, addition, and subtraction) on stoichiometric equations for reactions 2 . 3 ,..., then the 
heat of reaction A/ft can be obtained by performing the same operations on the heats of reactions 


Hess’s Law 

The standard heats ot the following combustion reactions have been determined experimentally: 

L CjH. * ’O, — 2 CO, * 3 H>0: A/ft - -1559.8 kJ/mol 

2. C + Oj — COj: A/ft - -393.5 kJ/mol 

3. Hr ♦ }Oi - HjO: A/ft - -285.8 kJ/mol 
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SOLUTION 


U&e Hess's law and the given heats ol reaction to determine the standard heat of the reaction 
4. 2 C 4 3 H 2 — CjH* : AH^ -? 

Since 

(4) m 2 X (2) + 3 X (3) - (1) 

{verify), from Hess's law 

ah;. - 2A * 3 A//, : , - ah;, - -84.6 kJ/mol 

This heat ot reaction could not have been measured directly, since you cannot react carbon and 
hydrogen in such a way that ethane is the only reaction product. 


JEST I- What is Hess’s law? 

YOURSELF 2. Suppose heats of reaction at 25'C arc measured experimentally for the following set of rc- 

( Answers, p. 661 ) actions: 2A + B _ 2C; ^ . _ 100 0kJ'mol 

A 4 D — C + 3E: A/?° 2 - -2000 kJ/mol 

Use Hess’s law to show that for 

B 4 6 E — 2D: A/?,° - 43000 kJ/mol 

9J FORMATION REACTIONS AND HEATS OF FORMATION 

A formation reaction of a compound is the reaction in which the compound is formed from its 
elemental constituents as they normally occur in nature (c.g.. O2 rather than O). The enthalpy 
change associated with the formation of 1 mole of the compound at a reference temperature 
and pressure (usually 25° C and 1 atm) is the standard heat of formation of the compound. Sffj. 

Standard heats of formation for many compounds are listed in Table B.l of this text and 
on pp. 2-187 through 2-198 of Perry's Chemical Engineers' Handbook .' Fbr example. A/?,° for 
crystalline ammonium nitrate is given in Table B.l as -365.14 kJ/mol. signifying 
N 2 (g) 4 2 H 2 (g) 4 ’0 2 (g) - NH4 NOj(c): A fl, a - -365.14 kJ/mol 
Similarly, for liquid benzene A/?,° - 48.66 kJ/mol. or 

6C(s) 4 3H 2 (g) — QH^l): A ft," - *48.66 kJ/mol 
The standard heat of formation of an elemental species (e.g., O 2 ) is zero. (Why?) 

It may be shown using Hess’s law that if p( is the stoichiometric coefficient of the species 
participating in a reaction < -f for products - for reactants) and A/?£ is the standard heat of 
formation of this species, then the standard heat of the reaction is 

AJj?-2>|AdS- £ k|AJ9S- 2 (9.3.1) 

I fCOdtktl IClIUbU 

The standard heats of formation of all elemental species should be set equal to zero in this 
formula. Die validity of Equation 9.3-1 is illustrated in the next example. 

EXAMPLE 9.3-1 Determination of a Heat of Reaction from Heats of Formation 


Determine the standard heat of reaction for the combustion of liquid /i-pentanc. assuming H.O(l) 
is a combustion product. 

C,Hu(l) 4 80 2 (g) - 5 C0 2 (g) 4 6HjO(l) 


l R. H. Perry and D. W. Green, edi. Ferry 's Chemital Engineer's Handbook. 7th Edition. McGraw-Hill. New 
York 1997. 
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SOLUTION Fiom Equation 9.3-1 

AH," - 5<Aff ( ")co^, * ~ <Ai9?)c, H b® 

Heats of fornution from Tible B1 
A H,” - [S<-3935) + 6(- 285.84) - (-173.0)1 kJ/mol 
- -3509 kJ/mol 

To verity the formula tor AH'. we may write the stoichiometric equations tor the lormatkm reac- 
tions ot the reactants and products: 

L 5 C(s) * 6 Hj(g) - C»Hu(l): Alfc - <AH,” )c,H u <r, 

2. C(s) 4- 0 2 (g) - CO 2 (g): A jfe = (AH^o^ 

3. Hj(g) t JO*(g) - Hr 0(1): AH”, - (AH^or, 

The desired reaction. 

4. CjH u (I) + 8 Or(g) - 5 C0 2 (g) ♦ 6 HrO(l): AH," - ? 

may be obtained as 5 X (2) + 6 X (3) - (1) (verify)- “>1 'he given tormula tor AH” then follows from 
Hess's law. 

Techniques for estimating heats of formation of compounds with known molecular struc- 
tures arc given by Reid. Prausnitz. and Poling. 2 

The standard heat of the reaction 

2 CO — 2 C + 0 2 

is AH” - +221.0 kJ/mol. Use this result to calculate the standard heat of formation of 
CO and check your result with a tabulated value. 

A/)” is -28.64 kealmol for CjH g (l) and -24.82 keal/mol for C 3 H g (g). What is the physical 
significance of the difference between these values? 

Consider the reaction 

CH4 + 2 0 2 — C0 2 + 2 HjO(v) 

Write the formula for A/i? in terms of the standard heats of formation of the reactants 
and products. 

9.4 HEATS OF COMBUSTION 

The standard heat of combustion of a substance. AH”, is the heat of the combustion of that 
substance with oxygen to yield specified products (c.g., COj(g) and H 2 0(1)1. with both reactants 
and products at 25°C and 1 atm (the arbitrary’ but conventional reference state). 

Table B.l lists standard heats of combustion for a number of substances The given val- 
ues arc based on the following assumptions: (a) all carbon in the fuel forms C0 2 (g). (b) all 
hydrogen forms H 2 0(1). (c) all sulfur forms S0 2 (g). and (d) all nitrogen forms N 2 (g). Hie 
standard heat of combustion of liquid ethanol, for example, is given in Table B.l as AH? — 
-1366.9 kJ/mol. which signifies 

QHsOHO) + 3 Oi(g) — 2 C0 2 (g) + 3 H 2 0(1): A/?,(25”C. 1 atm) - - 1366.9 kJ/mol 
Additional heats of combustion arc given on pp. 2-195 through 2-199 of Perry's Chemical En- 
gineers' Handbook (sec footnote 1). 


TEST L 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 661) 


2 . 


3. 


! R C. Reid. J. M Praumitz. and B. E. Poling. Tht Properties of Gases and Liquids 4lh Edition. McGraw I till. 
New York. 1987. 
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EXAMPLE 9.4-1 


SOLUTION 


Standard heals of reactions that invoke only combustible substances and combustion prod- 
ucts can be calculated from tabulated standard heals of combustion, in another application of 
Hess's law. A hypothetical reaction path may be constructed in which (a) all combustible reac- 
tants arc burned with 0 2 at 25‘C and (b) CO ; and H 2 0 combine to form the reaction products 
plus 0 2 . Step (b) involves the reverse of the combustion reactions of the reaction products 
Since both steps involve only combustion reactions, the total enthalpy change — which equals 
the desired heat of reaction — can be determined entirely from heats of combustion as 


a#- - x, - x W(A#>i- Z i-.i<A«r)i 


icKUati 


ftfOdlKtS 


(9.4-1) 


if any of the reactants or products arc themselves combustion products (C0 2 . H 2 0(1). S0 2 . . . . ], 
their A/Jf terms in Equation 9.4-1 should be set equal to 0. 

Note that this formula is similar to that used to determine A/?? from heats of formation, 
except that in this case the negative of the sum is taken. The validity of this formula is illustrated 
in the next example. 


Calculation of a Heat of Reaction from Heats of Combustion 

Calculate the standard heat of reaction for the dehydrogenation of ethane: 

CjH* — CjH* + H 2 


From Table B.l. 


(A^’)c j h, - -1559.9 kJ/mol 
(A^)^h, - -1411.0 kJ/mol 
(Aff*) Hj - - 285.84 kJ/mol 

From Equation 9.4-1. therefore. 


AH," - (AH^h, - (A/Z^h, - <AWc)h, 


136.9 kJ/mol 


As an illustration, let us demonstrate the validity of this formula using Hess's law. The combustion 
reactions are 


L CjH» + ?Oj — 2 C0 2 + 3 HjO 

2. C 2 H. + 3 Oj - 2 C0 2 + 2 H.O 

3. Hj + $Oi — HjO 

It is easy to show that 


4. CjHa - CjH* + H 2 

is obtained as (1) - (2) - (3). (Show it) The desired result follows from Hess’s law. 


One of the principal applications of Equation 9.4-1 is to determine heats of formation for 
combustible substances whose formation reactions do not occur naturally. For example, the 
formation reaction of pentane 

5 C(s) + 6 H 2 (g) - C 5 H I2 (1): A/?® - ? 

cannot be carried out in a laboratory, but carbon, hydrogen, and pentane can all be burned 
and their standard heats of combustion determined experimentally. The heat of formation of 
pentane may then be calculated from Equation 9.4-1 as 

(A/? f °)c,H u (i) " 5 (A/?f)cxo + 6 (^Tht,tg> ~ (AtfrkvHud. 
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CREATIVITY EXERCISE 

When an exothermic reaction takes place, the energy released raises the temperature of the 
reactor contents unless the reactor is cooled. Suppose such a reaction occurs in a batch reactor. 

L Think of as many reasons as you can why you might not want the reactor temperature to 
increase. ( Example : The product might degrade or decompose at higher temperatures.) 
2. Think of as many ways as you can to keep the reactor temperature from increasing as the 
reaction proceeds. ( Example . Throw in some kc.) 


9.5 ENERGY BALANCES ON REACTIVE PROCESSES 
9.5a General Procedures 

To perform energy balance calculations on a reactive system, proceed much as you did for 
nonrcactivc systems: (a) draw and label a flowchart; (b) use material balances and phase equi- 
librium relationships such as Raoult's law to determine as many stream component amounts 
or flow rates as possible; (c) choose reference states for specific enthalpy (or internal energy) 
calculations and prepare and fill in an inlet-outlet enthalpy (or internal energy) table; and 
(d) calculate A W (or At/ or AW), substitute the calculated value in the appropriate form of the 
energy balance equation, and complete the required calculation. 

Two methods arc commonly used to choose reference states for enthalpy calculations and 
to calculate specific enthalpies and AW 5 . We outline the two approaches below, using a propane 
combustion process to illustrate them. For simplicity, the material balance calculations for the 
illustrative process have been performed and the results incorporated into the flowchart. 

too mrt C,Hg(£» 


6CO mfl O.lslil ' T- 

22V, mol MJ0IS dUfe} 

3O0X 

Ci H*(g) ♦ 5 02(g) — 3 C02(g) + 4 H2OO): A# - -2220 kJ/mol 


100 r>:J OJ&i 
2256 fT>:4 NiCgVs 
300 n>:t C0 2 «£Vs f 
400 n>:4 H 2 0Mfc 
1CCOT 


Hear of Reaction Method Tliis method is generally preferable when there is a single rcaetion 
for which A/? f ° is know n. 

L Complete the material balance calculations on the reactor to the greatest extent possible. 

2. Choose reference states for specific enthalpy calculations. The best choices arc generally 
reactant and product species at 25°C and 1 atm in the states for which the heat of reaction 
is known IQHafg), 02 (g). C0 2 (g). and H 2 0(1) in the example process], and nonreacting 
species at any convenient temperature, such as the reactor inlet or outlet temperature or 
the reference condition used for the species in an available enthalpy table |N 2 (g) at 25°C 
and 1 atm, the reference state for Table B£). 

3. For a single reaction in a continuous process calculate the extent of reaction, from Equa- 
tion 9.1-3: 4 When writing the equation, choose as species A any reactant or product for 


5 In what follows, we presume that the value erf A // is Deeded for the energy Kilaace. If At/ or A // is required, 
replace each // that appears with U or //. 

4 lf multiple reactions occur you would calculate the extents of each independent re actioo. ... (Equation 

4.6*6 00 p. 123), but for such processes you are generally better off using the heat of formation method to be 
described. 
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which the feed and product flow rates arc known. In the example, we may choose any 
reactant or product since we know all inlet and outlet species flow rates and calculate the 
rate of consumption or generation of A (n«j in Equation 9.1-3) as |(nA)c-it — (/ta)o|. If A 
is propane. 

i - K"c,h,)q U . - ("C,H.)J _ |0 - 100[ tools _ 100mo|/s 
kc.H.I i 

As an exercise, let A be Oj. COj, or HjO and verify that the value of £ is independent of 
the species chosen. 

4. Prepare die irlei-outlei enthalpy table , inserting known molar amounts (m) or flow rates 
(hi) for all inlet and outlet stream components. If any of the components is at its reference 
state, insert 0 for the corresponding /?,. For the example process, the table would appear 
as follows: 


References : C,H,(g). 0 2 (g). N,(g). CO.(g). H.O(l) at 25“C and 1 atm 


Substance 

(mol’s) 

rt„ 

(kJ/mol) 

(mol's) 

(kJ/mol) 

C,H, 

100 

0 

— 

— 

Oj 

600 

rt 2 

100 

rt. 

n 2 

2256 

rt, 

2256 

rt, 

CO; 

— 

— 

300 

rt 6 

h 2 o 

— 

— 

400 

rt, 


5. Calculate each unknown stream component enthalpy. /?«. as A/? for the species going from 
its reference state to the process state, and insert the enthalpies m the table. In the example. 

rt 2 - Art for Oj(25'C) — O^SCKTC) - 8.47 kJ/mol (from Table B.8) 

We proceed in the same manner to calculate rtj - 8.12 kJ/mol. rt. — 3247 kJ/mol. #5 - 
30.56 kJ/mol.rt 4 - 48.60 kJ/mol. and rt, - 81.71 kJ/moL 
Consider the last result. By definition 

rt? - Art for H 2 0(1. 25°C) — H 2 0(g. 1000°C) 

We could either use steam tables to determine Art in one step or heat the liquid water 
from 25°C to 100°C vaporize it. heat the vapor from 100 5 C to 1000’C and calculate rt, - 
&% C C pl dT * Artv(100=C) * / “ Cpi dT. 

6. Calculate A H for the reactor. Use one of the following formulas: 

AW — 4 Art° + ^ liooirtcui - "mrtui (single reaction) (9.5-la) 

Art - ^ 4, Art?, + "cmrtoui - y'. ii|,rt a (multiple reactions) (9.5- lb) 
icuocas 

A derivation of these equations is outlined following the presentation of the heat of for- 
mation method. Substitution of the previously calculated values into Equation 9.5-la 
yields AH - -1.26 X 10 s kJ/s. 

7. Substitute the calculated value of Art in the energy balance ( Q-&, - Art ♦ A£, ♦ At' p 
lot an open system) and complete the required calculations. 

Heat of Formation Method; This method is generally preferable for multiple reactions and 
single reactions for which Art, is not readily available. 

1 . Complete the material balance calculations on the reactor to the greatest extent possible 

2. Choose reference states for enthalpy calculations. (This is the step that distinguishes the 
preceding method from this one.) The choices should be the elemental species that con- 
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stitutc the reactants and products in the states in which the elements arc found at 25°C 
and 1 atm |C(s). H 2 (g). etc.) and nonreacting species at any convenient temperature. In 
the example, the reference states would be C(s). H 2 (g). and 0 2 (g) at 25°C (the elemental 
species constituting the reactants and products), and N 2 at 25" C (the reference tempera- 
ture of Table B.8). 

3. Prepare the inlet-outlet enthalpy table, inserting known molar amounts (n<) or flow rates 
(ht) for all inlet and outlet stream components For the example process, the table would 
appear as follows: 


References: C(s). H,(g). O.(g). N,(g) at 25‘C and 1 atm 


Substance 

(mots) 

n m 

(kJ/mol) 

n cU 

(moL's) 

(kJ/mol) 

C)Ht 

100 

ri, 





o 2 

600 

ri 2 

100 

ri. 

N 2 

2256 

ri, 

2256 

ri, 

CO* 



— 

300 

ri. 

H.O 

— 

— 

4C0 

ri, 


4. Calculate each unknown specific enthalpy. For a reactant or product, start with the ele- 
mental species at 25°C and 1 atm (the references) and form 1 mol of the process species 
at 25°C and 1 atm (AW - A/?," from Table B.l). Then bring the species from 25‘C and 

1 atm to its process state, calculating AW using the appropriate heat capacities from Ta- 
ble B.2. specific enthalpies from Table B8 or B.9. and latent heats from Table B.l. The 
specific enthalpy that goes in the inlet-outlet table is the sum of the enthalpy changes for 
each step in the process path. 

In the example, we would first calculate the specific enthalpy of the entering propane 
(ri,) as follows: 

3 C(s)(25°C, 1 atm) + 4 H 2 (g)(25‘C 1 atm) - CjH 8 (g)(25‘C 1 atm) 

4 

ri i - (A^)c,H.t|| ” - 103.8 kJ/mol (from Table Bl) 

This is the enthalpy of propane at 2S°C (the process state) relative to C(s) and H 2 (g) at 
25°C (the reference states). If the propane had entered at a temperature T 0 other than 
25°C. a term of the form C p dT would be added to the heat of formation of propane. 
Next, we calculate the specific enthalpy of 0 2 at 300 ! C (the process state) relative to 

0 2 at 25°C(thc reference state) as W 2 - 8.47 kJ/mol (from Table B.8). There is no heat 
of formation term, since 0 2 is an elemental spcdcs. We proceed in the same manner to 
calculate ri, - 8. 12 kJ/mol. ri 4 - 32.47 kJ/mol. ri 5 - 30.56 kJ'moL ri 6 - -344.9kJ/mol. 
and ri 7 - -204.1 kJ/mol. To calculate ri 6 and ri-. we form the corresponding species 
(C0 2 (g) and H 2 0(v)) at 25°C from their elements (A/? - Arif). then heat them from 
25°C to 1000’C (A ri - A\fwrr from Table B.8). and add the formation and heating terms. 

5. Calculate AW for the reactor. For both single and multiple reactions, the formula is 

AW - Aoui/Ut - X "tJL (9-5-2) 

Note that heat of reaction terms are not required if the elements are chosen as references 
The heats of reaction arc implidtly included when the heats of formation of the reactants 
(included in the rim terms) arc subtracted from those of the products (in the ri out terms) 
in the expression for AW. Substituting the calculated h and ri values into Equation 9.5-2 
yields AW - - 1.26 X 10* kJ/s. 
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6. Substitute the calculated value of AW in the energy balance equation and complete the re- 
quired calculations. 

The process paths that correspond to the heat of reaction and heat of formation methods 
are shown below. 


AH 

React*- ts » Predicts 

7* Tcu 

j ♦ 

V • 

Reaclarfc FTodixts 

25X 25X 

(i) Process putt for heat 
cf raaetton mettoa 

The heat of reaction method amounts to bringing the reactants from their inlet conditions to 
their reference states at 25°C (A H - - £ n^/?*). carrying out the reaction at 25°C (from 
Equation 9.1-3. A// - { A/? f ° or the summation of such terms for multiple reactions), bring- 
ing the products from their reference states at 25°C to their outlet states (A H - £ «om/?oin). 
and summing the enthalpy changes for these three steps to calculate A H for the overall process. 
The heat of formation method amounts to bringing the reactants from their inlet conditions to 
their constituent elements at 25°C (A H - - X taking the elements to the products at 

their outlet states (A H - X and summing the enthalpy changes for these two steps 

to calculate A H for the overall process. 


Reacltfits . 

Tim 


AH 


PTO*iCtS 

Tcmi 

* 


25X 

(6> Ftocess pum for bta t 
of fo r mitlai mcefod 


EXAMPLE 9.5-1 


SOLUTION 


Energy Balance About an Ammonia Oxidizer 

The standard heat of reaction for the oxidation of ammonia is given below: 

4 NH,(g) + 5 Oj(g) — 4 NO(g) ♦ 6 HjO(v): SH, - - 904.7 kJ/mol 

One hundied mol NH,« and 200 mol O-ts at 2S"C arc fed into a reactor in which the ammonia is 
completely consumed. The product gas emerges at 30CPG Calculate the rate at which heat must be 
transferred to or from the reactor, assuming operation at approximately 1 atm. 

Basis: Glcen Feed Rates 


ICO mol NHyV 
• 2 CO mol 0*1 
25*C 


(turn 

* 

| ICO rrol mvs 
| 150 irol 

l 7 r. .fy .1 /v. 1 # 



75 rrc\ 

300X 


Olk«) 


(Verify the product flow rates.) Since only one reaction takes place and A II? is known, we will use 
the heat of reaction method lor the energy balance, choosing as references the reactant and product 
species in the states for which the heat of reaction is given. The enthalpy table appears as follows: 


References: NHi(g). Oj(g). NO(g). H-O(v) at 2S"C and 1 atm 


Substance 

(mol's) 

//„ 

(umoi) 

i 

(mots) 

Ho* 

(kJ/mol) 

NH, 

100 

0 

— 

— 

Or 

200 

0 

75 


NO 

— 

— 

100 

«r 

H : 0 

— 

— 

150 
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Calculate Unknown Enthalpies 

0 2 (g. 300C): From Table B.8. H, - 8.470 kJ/mol (Insert value in enthalpy table) 
/*wc Tiblc B2 

NO(g. 300"C): /?- - (C.) so dr > a, - 8.453 IcJ/moi (Insert in table) 

la-c 

H 2 0(v. 300"C): From Table B.8. H, - 9570 kJ/mol (Insert m table) 


Calculate ( and AH 

Since 100 mol NH.o's is consumed in the process (A - NH). r> K , - 100 mol NH, consumed 1 *). 
Equation 9.1-3 becomes 


; "SH,. 100 mol's 

4 ra ~i 


Umol's 


il' 


95-la 


AH - <A H," ♦ 


- (25 mol'sM -904.7 kJ/mol) ♦ [(75)(8.470) * (100)(8.453) 
♦ (150X9.570) - (100)(0) - (200)(0)] kJ/s - -19.700 kJ/s 


Energy Balance 
For this open system. 


Q - W, *- AH + EE t ♦ \Ey 

W, = 0 (no moving pans) 

SE, = 0 (horizontal unit) 

. At« — 0 (neglect kinetic energy changes) 

Q- AH -• -19.70) kJ/s - 


Thus. 19.700 kW of heat must be transferred trom the reactor to maintain the product temperature at 
300°C. II less heat were translerred. more ol the heat ol reaction would go into the reaction mixture 
and the outlet temperature would increase. 


19,700 kW 


The heat of formation method, which involves taking elemental constituents of the reac- 
tants and products in their naturally occurring states as references for enthalpy calculations, is 
usually convenient for processes that involve several simultaneous reactions. The next example 
illustrates this approach. 


EXAMPLE 9.5-2 Energy Balance on a Methane Oxidation Reactor 

Methane is oxidized with air to produce formaldehyde in a continuous reactor. A competing reaction 
is the combustion of methane to form CO 2 . 

L CH4(g) * 0 2 — HCHO(g) ♦ H 2 0(v) 

2. CH4(g) *20, - COj ♦ 2H 2 0 (v) 

A flowchart of the process for an assumed basis of 100 mol of methane fed to the reactor is shown 
here. 
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?6*C ’ 

REACTOR 

60 mc4 CH* 


fTTTTTi 

30 mcA HOKM£) 

100 mc4 0, 

4— -4- 

10 md CX>2 


376 mu Nj 
I cere 




60 

376 


TOTH, 

l’J)K 


SOLUTION 


Basis: 100 mol CH t Fed 

Since the component amounts ol all streams are known, we may proceed directly to the energy 
balance. We choose as rctcrences the elemental species that form the reactants and products at 
25’C and 1 atm (the state for which heats of formation are known) and the nonreactive species — 
Ni(g) — also at 2 5'C and 1 atm (the reference state for Table B.8). The inlet-outlet enthalpy table is 
shown below. 


References: C(s). 0,(g). H,(g). N,(g) at 25’C and 1 atm 


Substance 

(mol) 

/?„ 

(kJ/mol) 

(mol) 

(kJ/mol) 

CH- 

100 

Hi 

60 

He 

o, 

100 

Hi 

50 

Hi 

Nj 

376 

H, 

376 

Hi 

HCHO 

— 

— 

30 

H , 

CO, 

— 

— 

10 

«, 

H,0 

— 

— 

50 

H V 


Calculate Unknown Enthalpies 

In the following calculations, values of AMj come from Table B.1. formulas for C,(T) come from 
Table B.2. and values of H(T) tot O- and Nj are specific enthalpies relative to the gaseous species 
at 2S*C taken from Table B.8. Effects of any pressure changes on enthalpies are neglected, and the 
details of the calculations are not shown. 


CH,(25*C): 

Oj(lOO'C): 

Nj(100‘C): 

CH»(1S0‘C): 


O,(150‘C): 

N,(150‘C): 

HCHO(150*C): 


CO,(150‘C): 


H,0(v. 150‘C): 


Hi - (A/fj’IcH, - -74.85 kJ/mol 
Hi - «o,( 100“C) - 2.235 kJ/mol 
H, - H N ,(100“C) - 2187 kJ.'mol 

h , - (AHDot. | j ^ C (c,)cH.<fr 

- (-74.85 * 4.90) kJ/mol - -69.95 kJ/mol 
Hi - //Oj(lS0“C) - 3.758 kJ/mol 

Hi - H n ,( 150“C) - 3.655 kJ/mol 
/IW 

Hi - (AH,')hcho + (C,)rtato<fr 
la-c 

- (-115.90 ♦ 4.75) kJ/mol -• -111.15 kJ/mol 
H, - (A/? ( : )co, * flco,(WQ 

- (-393.5 ♦ 4.75) kJ/mol - -388.6 kJ/mol 
Hi - (Afl,") *0,., + /? Hl O,.)(>5£r‘C) 


- (-241.83 + 4.27) kJ/mol -■ -237.56 kJ/mol 

As each of these values is calculated, it should be substituted in the inlet-outlet enthalpy table. The 
table finally appears as follows: 
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References. C<s). 0,(g). H,(g). Nj(g) at 25'C and 1 aim 


Substance 

A 

H- 

(kJ/mol) 

«o«t 

(mol) 

Ho., 

(kJ/mol) 

CH. 

100 

-74.85 

60 

-69.95 

o t 

100 

2.235 

50 

3.758 

Nr 

376 

2.187 

376 

3.655 

HCHO 

— 

— 

30 

-111.15 

CO. 

— 

— 

10 

-388.6 

HjO 

— 

— 

50 

-237.56 


Evaluate AH 
From Equation 9.5-2. 

AH - - - 15.300 kJ 

If molecular species had been chosen as tclerences for enthalpy calculations, the extents of each 
reaction (£, and {j) would have had to be calculated and Equation 9.5-lb used to determine AH. 
When more than one reaction occurs in a process, you are advised to choose elemental species as 
references and avoid these complications. 

Energy Balance 

Remember that we are dealing with a continuous process and hence an open system. [The reason 
we use n(mol) and not li(mols) is that we took 100 mol CH. as a basis of calculation.) With A£«. 
A£ P . and W, neglected, the open system energy balance yields 

0 - AH - -15.300 kJ 


9.5b Processes with Unknown Outlet Conditions: Adiabatic Reactors 

In the reactive systems we have looked at so far. the inlet and outlet conditions were specified 
and the required heat input could be determined from an energy balance. 

In another important class of problems, the input conditions, heat input, and product com- 
position arc specified, and the outlet temperature is to be calculated. To solve such problems, 
you must evaluate the enthalpies of the products relative to the chosen reference states in terms 
of the unknown final temperature, and then substitute the resulting expressions into the energy 
balance (Q — AH. or AH — 0 for an adiabatic reactor) to calculate Tom- 


EXAMPLE 9.5-3 Energy Balance on an Adiabatic Reactor 

The dehydrogenation of ethanol to form acetaldehyde 

C*H,OH(v) - CH,CHO(v) + ^(g) 

is carried out in a continuous adiabatic reactor. Ethanol vapor is fed to the reactor at 400' C. and a 
conversion of 30% is obtained. Calculate the product temperature. 

SOLUTION Basis: 100 mol Feed 

Material balances lead to the information on the flowchart shown here. 


ICO i 


QlCjH.OW.) 


REACTOR 


70 m:l C^OHIV) 
30 mil CMjCMOIrt 
30 n>:l HJ«) 
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Since only one reaction occurs, we could equally well choose the reactants and products [CiHjOHIv), 
CH,CHO(v). H.(g)l or their elemental constituents [C(s). H>(g). Or(g)] as references for enthalpy- 
calculations Let us choose the molecular species 


References: C 2 H,OH(v). CH,CHO(v). H 2 (g) at 25“C and 1 
atm 


Substance 

H„ 

(mol) (kJ/mol) 

Hom 

(mol) (kJ/mol) 

CjHsOH 

CH.CHO 

Hr 

100.0 Hi 

70.0 Hj 

30.0 H, 

30.0 H. 


The open system energy balance neglecting kinetic and potential energy changes and shaft work and 
setting Q - 0 fof this adiabatic reactor is 

AH - <A/?r + - 0 

The expression for AH is that of Equation 95-la. 

Calculate Extent of Reaction 

We could use any reactant or product as a basis lot calculating (. Let us use acetaldehyde. From 
Equation 9.1-3. 

, _ I1"ch,o*o>.-i« (ncn,CHo)-| _ |30.0 mol -0mol| _ ^ Q ^ 
l* , CH.C«ol i 

Calculate Standard Heal of Reaction 
From Equation 93-1 and Table B.1 (heats of formation). 

AH,” - X AH? - < - 1 H AH," * (lKAHDoi,^, 9- (1)(AH ( ”) Hj1x1 
- [(— 1)( —235.31) + (1)(- 166.2) + (1)<0)] kJ/mol - 69.11 kJ/mol 
Calculate Inlet Enthalpy 

( «BC C, from Table B2 

Hi - (C,)c,H,OM ■ H, - 33.79 kJ/mol 


Calculate Outlet Enthalpies 

The heat capacities of ethanol vapor and hydrogen are given in Table B.2. R>r acetaldehyde vapor, 
the heat capacity is given by Reid. Prausmtt. and Poling*: 


(C,)ch,(mo(— - 005048 *■ 1.326 X 10‘ 4 T - 8.050 X 10~*r J + 2380 X 10‘"r’ 

where T is in "C For the three species in the product stream. 

H, - l’ u C„(T)dr . i - 1.23 
l»c 

If the heat capacity formulas tot the three species arc substituted in this expression and the integrals 
are evaluated, the results arc three fourth-order polynomial expressions for H 2 (r,i). Hj(7w). and 
Hdja): 

CiHfOH: Hj (kJ/mol) - 4.958 X 10" K 7i - 2916 X UT'rji 

-f 7.860 X lO -5 ^ + 0.06134 T»i - 1582 


’R. C. Reid. J. M. Prausaitz. and B. E. Poling. The Properties of Gases and Liquids. 4th Edition. McGraw-Hill 
New Ycck. 1987. The formula given has been derived from the one shown in this reference, which is for the beat 
capacity in Jt^mol K) with the temperature expressed in kelvin. 
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EXAMPLE 9. 5-4 


SOLUTION 


CH,CHO: /V,(kJi'mol) - 5.950 X 10-“^ - 2.683 X 10**73 

4- 6.630 X 10' 5 7j, + 0.050487,1 - 1.303 
/V,(kJ/inol) - -02175 X 10* u 73 4 0.1096 X lOT^ 

♦ 0.CO3825 X 10*73 4 0.02884 7 U - 0.7210 


Solve the Energy Balance for T u 

AH - /A/?’ 4 (70.0 mol)/?, ♦ (30.0 mol)/?, 4 (30.0 mol)/?, - (100.0 mol)/?, - 0 

I • Substitute lor 6 ( = 30.0 mol). A/?* (= 69.11 kl.Hiol). /?, (= 33.79 kJ'mol). and //, through ft, 
AH - 5.190 X 10' w 7t, 4 2813 X 10~ 6 r3 4 7.492 X HT’rf, 4 6.6737* - 1477 - 0 
Hus equation can be solved using an equation-solving program or a spreadsheet. 6 The solution is 


7* - 185‘C 


Another class of problems involves processes for which the heat input and outlet temper- 
ature arc specified but the extent of reaction and product composition arc not. Solving such 
problems requires the simultaneous solution of material and energy balance equations, as the 
next example illustrates. 


Simultaneous Material and Energy Balances 

The ethanol dehydrogenation reaction of Example 9.5-3 is carried out with the feed entering at 
300* C. The feed contains 90.0 mole% ethanol and the balance acetaldehyde and enters the reactor 
at a rate of 150 mol's. To keep the temperature from dropping too much and thereby decreasing 
the reaction rate to an unacceptably low level, heat is transferred to the reactor. When the heat 
addition rate is 2440 kW. the outlet temperature is 253*C Calculate the fractional conversion of 
ethanol achieved in the reactor. 


ISO mill 


0.900 mil 

0.100 mil CMiCHOIV.mW 
30CTC 


2440 «W 

_L_ 


REACTOR 


« 2 lmc4 C^HaOH's) 
»i 2 (mc4 CHjCWVi) 

253‘C 


C 2 H.W 


OtjCMO ♦ Hj 


A degrec-of-freedom analysts based on atomic species balances (see Section 4.7) is as follows: 

3 unknown labeled variables (ni. m, hi) 

- 2 independent atomic species balances (C and H) 

- 1 energy balance 

- 0 degrees of freedom 

(Convince yourself that there arc only two independent atomic balances by writing the C and O 
balances and observing that they yield the same equation.) 


*To obtain the solution using a spreadsheet, pot a guessed value of 7*j in one cell and the expression for A// in 
an adjacent cell, and use the goalseek tool to determine the value of 7 Vj for which the expression for AM equals 

zero. A first guess might be the value of T*j obtained by dropping all higher* order terms in the expression, leaving 
&6?37 Vj - 1134 = 0 => T u - 1TOC. 
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Balance on C 


150 mol 

0.900 mol C,H,OH 

2moIC A 150 mol 

0.100 mol CH.CHO 

2molC 

8 

mol 

1 mol C,H,OH s 

mol 

1 mol CHjCHO 


B,(mol C,H,OH) 

2 mol C 4 B,(mol CH,CHO) 

2 mol C 

8 

1 moi C-H.OH s 

1 mol CH.CHO 


Balance on H 


bi + n? - 150 moL's 


( 1 ) 


[(150K0.900)(6) + (150)(0.100)(4)] mol H/s - 6 b, * 4n, ♦ 2i, (Convince yourself) 

3b, * 2b, ♦ n, - 435 mol H/s (2) 


Energy Balance 

In the last example we used molecular species as references lor specific enthalpy calculations This 
time we will use elemental species (C(s). H,(g). Oj(g)| at 25“C and 1 atm. (For a single reaction both 
choices require about the same computational etlort.) The energy balance neglecting shall work and 
kinetic and potential energy changes becomes 

Q - AH - 

The value of Q is 2440 kJ/s and the expression for AH is that of Equation 9.5-2. The specific en- 
thalpies of the species at the inlet and outlet of the process relative to then elemental constituents 
are calculated as 

Hi ■ AH£ + I ' C„(T)dT 
life 


where T a 300°C at the inlet and 253“C at the outlet. Taking standard heats of formation from Table 
B.l and formulas for C, from Table B.2 and (for acetaldehyde vapor) Example 9.5-3. we calculate 
the values of B, shown in the mlct-outlet enthalpy table. 


References. C(s). H,(g). O.(g) at 25‘Cand 1 atm 


Substance 

(mol/s) (kJ/mol) 

(moL's) (kJ/mol) 

CjHsOH 

CHjCHO 

H, 

135 -212.19 

15 -147.07 

b, -216.81 

ib -150.90 

b, 6.595 


The energy balance (Q - £ BeaHon - 2 b*Hh) becomes 

2440 kJ/s - [-216.81 b, - 150.90b, 4- 6.595b, - (135H -21219) - (15)(- 147.07)) kJ/s 


216.81b, * 150.90b, - 6.595b, - 28.412 kJ/s (3) 

Solving Equations 1 through 3 simultaneously yields 

b, - 920 mol C,H,OH/s 
b, - 58.0 mol CHjCHO/s 
b, - 43.0 mol H,/s 
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The fractional conversion of ethanol is 


x 


<" c jH,Oh)b _ 

("CjH50h)b 


(135 - 92.0) Old'S 
135 mobs 


0.319 


9.5c Thermochemistry of Solutions 7 

The enthalpy change associated with the formation of a solution from the solute elements 
and the solvent at 25'C is called the standard heat of formation of the solntion. If a solution 
contains n moles of solvent per mole of solute, then 

(A/tfkhmoo - (4U * A/£(n) (9.5-3) 

where A/?° is the heat of solution at 25'C (Section 8.5). From the definitions of A/?,° and A/?,°. 
the dimensions of the heat of formation of the solution arc (energy )/(molc of solute). 

The standard heat of a reaction involving solutions may be calculated from heats of for- 
mation of the solutions. For example, for the reaction 

2 HNOj(aq. r - 25) ♦ Ca(OH) 2 (aq, r - ») - Ca(NOj) 2 (aq, r - ») + 2 H 2 0(1) 
the standard heat of reaction is 

A# - (ArfDcNO.ht^t) + 2(A/?f> - 2(AHf)„ NO|(l *,_25, - 
- - 114.2 kJ/mol 

The last equation signifies that if a solution containing 2 mol of HN0 3 in 50 mol of H 2 0(r - 25) 
is neutralized at 25'C with 1 mol of Ca(OH) 2 dissolved in enough water so that the addition 
of more water would not cause a measurable enthalpy change (r - w), the enthalpy change is 
-114.2 kl 

If a standard heat of formation is tabulated for a solution involved in a reaction, the tabu- 
lated value may be substituted directly into the expression for A /?,: otherwise, (A/^)*^ must 
first be calculated by adding the standard heat of formation of the pure solute to the standard 
heat of solution. 


EXAMPLE 9. 5-5 Standard Heat of a Neutralization Reaction 

L Calculate All” for the reaction 

H,PO,(aq. r - *) + 3 NaOH(aq. r - 50) — Na,PO.(aq. r - *) + 3 H 2 O0) 

2. If 5.00 mol of NaOH dissolved in 250 mol ot water is neutralized completely at 25'C with dilute 
phosphoric acid, what is the attendant enthalpy change? 


SOLUTION 


1. H,PO,(aq): A/?7 - -309.3 kealmol - -1294 kJ'mo) [(rom p 2-189 ot Pern s Chemical En- 
gineer!' Handbook (see lootnotc 1)]. 


NaOH(aq. r - 50): 


(A/^W*^ - (AH? W*.,> -f A - 50) 


liable B.1 (AH,’) 

. jThble Bll (AH,’) 

- (-426.6 - 4251) kJ/mol - -469.1 kJ/mol 


Na,PO*(aq):AH,' - -471.9 keal/mol - -1974 kJ/mol (from p. 2-193 of Perry s Chemical En- 
gutters' Handbook). 


1 Reviewing Sections 8.5a and 8.5b before reading this section might prove helpful. 
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EXAMPLE 9.S-6 


SOLUTION 


HjO(l): Atf,’ - -285.8 kJ/mol (IromTabk Bl) 

A/?,’ - 

i — tttt: — n 


-130.1 kJ/mol 

I i 

2. II 5 mol ol dissolved NaOH is neutralized, then 


- 130.1 kJ 

5.00 mol NaOH 

3.00 mol NaOH 



-217 kJ 


When you calculate AW for a reactive process as 

y'. n<A> ~ ^ "i/Ji 


and one of the reactant or product species is a solution, its specific enthalpy usually has the 
dimensions (energyy(molc of solute), so that the corresponding value of n, must be moles or 
molar flow rate of the solute, and not of the total solution. A complicating factor may be that 
while the heat of formation of a solution is always obtained in the desired units, solution heat 
capacities arc normally based on a unit mass of the total solution rather than of the solute. To 
calculate the specific enthalpy of a solution at a temperature T in ( energy )/(molc of solute), 
you must first calculate m. the mass of solution corresponding to 1 mole of dissolved solute, 
and then add 


r 

m (CyyohmandT 
25'C 


to the standard heat of formation of the solution. He next example illustrates this calculation. 


Energy Balance on a Neutralization Process 

A 10.0 wt% aqueous solution of HjSOi at 40°C is to be neutralized with a 20.0 wt% aqueous solu- 
tion of NaOH at 25“C in a continuous reactor. At what rate in kJ/kg H.SO, solution must heat be 
removed from the reactor if the product solution emerges at 3S“C? 

Basis: I kg H 2 S0 4 Solution 

H,SO.(aq. 10%) 4- 2 NaOH(aq. 20%) — Na-SO.(aq) * 2 H,0(1) 


1OD0 g 10% in It irlc xld, 4CTC 


m 2 (a 
m, « H.OI 

u..w k itmirvK 35“C 

O.BCOgHiOVl 


O.lCOg H.30*‘g 
o.9cogH : as 

m, 20% Kdlifii h*drttcdc. 25"C 



This is a straightforward problem, but the number of intermediate calculations required to solve 
it might make it appear more difficult than it is. Let us summarize what must be done. 

L Solve for m,. m,. and m, by material balances. 

2. Calculate the solvent-to-solute mole ratios of all solutions. (He quantities arc needed to de- 
termine the solution enthalpies from tabulated heats of solution.) 

3. Calculate the enthalpies of the solutions. (His will require additional composition calculations 
to allow the use of tabulated solution heat capacities.) 

4. Write the energy balance equation and solve it for the heat removal rate. 
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Observe that nothing here is really new. and. as »e work our way through to the final result, 
recognize that most ot the calculations are simply conversions ol solution compositions trocn mass 
tractions to mole ratios back to mass ratios — conversions required by the nature ot the available 
data tor properties ot solutions 

1. Soke for mi, mi, and m, by material balances, and calculate the amount of water formed 

Sbalance . 10QgH.SO, I 32.0 gS _ m:(g Na.SO,) 32.0 gS 

98.1 g HjS 0 4 142 g Na 2 SO, 

u 

m, - 145 g Na^SO, 

0.200 m,(g NaOH) 23.0 gNa _ 145 g Na.SO. 46.0 g Na 

~~ 400 g NaOH 142 g Na^SO, 


m, - 408 g NaOH(aq) 

Total mass balance. 1000 g -t- 4U8 g - 145 g * m, = m, - 1263 g H.O(l) 

Mass of product solution: m - mi * mj - 1408 g 

. .. , 145 g Na.SO. termed 1 mol 2molH.O 

Water formed by reaction £ — : — 1 i 

142 g 1 mol NajSO. 

- 104 mol H>0 


2. Calculate solvent/solute mole ratios (needed to determine heats ot solution). 
Hj SOs lag): <900 g H 2 O)/(18.0 g'mol) - 50.0 mol H 2 0 

(100 g H 2 SO.)/(98.1 g'mol) - 1.02 mol H 2 SO. 

I 

r - 50.0 mol H.o/l.02 mol H 2 SO. - 49.0 mol HjO/mol H 2 SO. 
NaOH faq): [(0.800 X 408)g H>O]/(l&0 g'mol) - 18.1 mol H.O 

[(0.200 X 408)g NaOHl/ (400 g'mol) - 2.04 mol NaOH 

r - 181 mol HjO/2.04 moi NaOH - 8.90 mol H 2 0.mol NaOH 
iVu . SOt lag): (1263 g H>0)/(18.0 g'mol) - 70 2 moi H-O 

(145 g Na.SO.)/ (142 g'mol) - 1.02 mol Na 2 SO. 


r - 702 mol H.O/1.02 mol Na 2 SO. - 68.8 mo) H 2 0/mol NajSO. 

3. Calculate extent of reaction. To calculate (. we note that 1.02 mol HjSO. reacted. From Equa- 
tion 9.1-3, 


. ("H-soAc-ua 102 mol 
* — r: 1 — " — i — ” 


1.02 mol 


4. Calculate SH. This problem is made tncky by the tact that water is not just the solvent in 
the solutions involved but is also formed as a reaction product. We will take as reterences the 
reactant and product solutions at 25‘C and evaluate A H using Equation 9.5-la: 
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It is convenient in solution chemistry calculations to tabulate the products nH rather than n 
and H separately. The completed enthalpy table is shown below, followed by the calculations 
that led to the entries. 

References: H;SO«(aq. r — 49). 


NaOH(aq. r - ; 

Substance 

1.9). Nar! 

« 0 .(aq.r- 

69) at 25‘C 

H-SO,(aq) 

57.8 

— 


NaOH(aq) 

0 

— 

nfl in kJ 

Na-SO,(aq) 

— 

58.9 



H 2 SO,(aq. r - 49. 40°C): From Table 2.217. p. 2-185 of Perry’s Chemical Engineers’ Hand- 
book (see footnote 1 ). the heat capacity’ of a sulfuric acid solution with the given composition 
is 3.85 J/(g-*C). 


_ lOOOg 3.85 J (40 - 25)‘C 
8*C 

NaOH (at/. r - 89. 25 °C): nH - 0 


- 57.8 kJ 


1000 J 


NaiSOt(aq. r - 69.35 °C): In the absence of better information, we will assume that the heat 
capacity of the solution is that of pure water. 4.184 J/(g *C). 


- 58.9 kJ 


1408 g 4.184 J (35 - 25)‘C 1 kJ 

g *C 1000 7 


The heats of formation of H-SO,(l) and h’aOH(c) are given in Table Bl. and the heats 
of solution of these species are given in Table Rll. Perry's Chemical Engineers' Handbook 
(see footnote 1) on p. 2-193 gives the standard heat of formation of Na,SO,(aq. r — 1100) as 
-330.82 kcah'mol N'a.SO. - -1384 kJ/mol Na ; SO,. In the absence of heat of solution data, 
we will assume that this value also applies to the solution for which r — 69 moles of water per 
mole of solute. The standard heats of formation of the species involved in the reaction 

H>SOi(aq. r - 49) 4- 2 NaOH(aq. r - 8.9) - NajSO.(aq) ♦ 2 Hi 0(1) 

are obtained from Equation 9.5-4 (heat of formation of the solution equals heat of formation 
of the solute plus heat of solution) as 

HiSO.(aq): AH," - [(-811.3) + (-73.3)] kJ.'mol H ; SO, - -884.6 kJ/mol H 2 SO* 
NaOH(aq): AH,” - [(-426.6) + (-4L5)] kJ/mol NaOH - -468.1 kJ/mol NaOH 
Na r SO.(aq): A//," - -1384 kJ, 'mol NajSO. 

H«0(1) : AH," - -285.84 kJ, 'mol HiO 
and the standard heat of reaction is therefore 

A H° - [(- 1384)(1) ♦ (-285.84)(2) - (-884.6)(1) - (-468.1X2)] kJ/mol 
- -134.9 kJ/mol 
5. Energy balance. 

Mi; + " Z**. 

- <1.02 moi)(- 134.9 kJ/mol) + (58.9 - 57 .8) kJ - I -136kJ I 
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When a strong acid or base is dissolved in water, it dissociates into ionic species; for exam- 
ple. dissolved NaOH exists as Na' and OH - in a dilute solution. Heats of formation of ions 
may be determined from heats of solutions of such substances and may be used to calculate 
heats of formation of dilute solutions of highly dissociated materials. A good discussion of this 
topic and a table of heats of formation of ions is given by Hougcn. Watson, and Ragatz.® 


The heat of formation of A(s) is (A/?,°)a - - 100 kJ/mol; heats of solution of A in a solvent B 
arc A/?°(r - 50 mol B/mol A) - - 10 kJ/mol and - ») - -15 kJ/moL 

L (a) What is the standard heat of formation of A(soln. r - 50) relative to B and the ele- 
ments of A(s)? 

(b) What is A/? ( ° for A(soln. r - *) relative to the same references? 

2. (a) What is the enthalpy (kJ/mol A) of a solution of A in B at 25°C for which r - 50. 
relative to B and the elements of A at 25"C? 

(b( What is the enthalpy (kJ) of a solution containing 5 mol of A in 250 mol of B at 25 : C. 
relative to A(s) and B(l) at 25 1 C? What is it relative to B(l) and the elements of A at 
25°C? 

9.6 FUELS AND COMBUSTION 

The use of heat generated by a combustion reaction to produce steam, which drives turbines 
to produce electricity, may be the single most important commercial application of chemical 
reactions. (Sec Chapter 14.) 

The analysis of fuels and combustion reactions and reactors has always been an important 
activity for chemical engineers. In this section, we review the properties of the fuck most often 
used for power generation and outline techniques for energy balances on combustion reactors. 


TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 661) 


9.6a Fuels and Their Properties 

Fuck burned in power-plant furnaces may be solids, liquids, or gases Some of the more com- 
mon fuels arc: 

Solid fuels: Principally coal (a mixture of carbon, water, noncombustible ash. hydrocarbons, 
and sulfur), coke (primarily carbon — the solid residue left after coal or petroleum is heated, 
driving off volatile substances and decomposing hydrocarbons), and to a small extent wood 
and solid waste (garbage). 

Liquid fuels: Principally hydrocarbons obtained by dktilling crude oil (petroleum); also coal 
tars and shale oil. There is also a strong worldwide interest in the use of alcohok obtained 
by fermenting grains. 

Gaseous fuels: Principally natural gas (80% to 95% methane, the balance ethane, propane, 
and small quantities of other gases); ako light hydrocarbons obtained from petroleum or 
coal treatment, acetylene, and hydrogen (the latter two arc relatively expensive to produce). 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

Coal contains primarily carbon and combustible hydrocarbons, but also contains substantial 

amounts of noncombustiblc ash and as much as 5% sulfur by weight. 

L What becomes of the sulfur when coal is burned? What about the ash? (Suggest two pos- 
sibilities for the ash.) 


•o. A. Hougen. 1C M WaUoe. aod R. A. Ragatz. Chemical Process Principles. Part I. Wiley New York. 1954. 
pp. 315-317. 
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EXAMPLE 9.6-1 


SOLUTION 


2. In view of the answer to the preceding question, why might coal be less desirable as a fuel 
than natural gas? 

3. What might prompt a power company to use coal as its primary fuel despite its drawbacks 
relative to liquid or gaseous fuels? 

The heating value of a combustible material is the negative of the standard heat of com- 
bustion. The higher heating value (or total heating value or gross heating value) is - A/£ with 
HjO(l) as a combustion product, and the lower heating value (or net heating value) is the value 
based on HjO(v) as a product. Since A/?° is always negative, the heating value is positive. 

To calculate a lower heating value of a fuel from a higher heating value or vice versa, 
you must determine the moles of water produced when one mole of the fuel is burned. If this 
quantity is designated n. then 

HHV - LHV ♦ nAM v ( H 2 0. 2S°C) (9.6-1) 

(Try to prove this relationship from the definitions of LHV and HHV and Hess’s law.) The heat 
of vaporization of water at 25°C is 

A/?,(H 2 0. 25‘C) - 44.013 kJ/mol (9.6-2a) 

- 18.934 Btulb-mole (9.6-2b) 

If a fuel contains a mixture of combustible substances, its heating value (lower or higher) is 

HV - £i,(HV) , (9.6-3) 

where (HV)t is the heating value of the rth combustible substance. If the heating values arc 
expressed in units of (energy) /(mass), then the x,s are the mass fractions of the fuel components, 
while if the dimensions of the heating values arc (energy >'(molc) then the x,s arc mole fractions 


Calculation of a Heating Value 

A natural gas contains 85% methane and 15% ethane by volume. The heats of combustion of 
methane and ethane at 25'C and 1 atm with water vapor as the assumed product are given below: 

CHi(g) * 2 0,(8) - CO*(g) + 2 H.O(v): AM" - -802 kJ/moi 
C,H 6 (g) + JO,(g) — 2 COj(v) * 3 HjO(v): AM’ - - 1428 kJ/mol 
Calculate the higher heating value (kJ/g) of the natural gas. 

Since the heating value per unit mass of the fuel is desired, we will first calculate the composition on 
a mass basis: 

1 mol fuel ^ 085 => ,36 « CH « 

0.15 mol CjHe =5 4.5 g C,H» 

18.1 g total 

Thus -or. - 13.6 g CH4/I8.I g - 0.751 g CH,/g fuel 

■c,* - I - -tiu “ 0249 g C-IVg fuel 

The higher heating values of the components are calculated from the given heats of combustion 
(which are the negatives of the lower heating values) as follows: 

(HtfVOoi. - (LHV)c, * nH l0 ( AM.)h,o 

kJ 2molHjO/ kJ \1 1 mol 

" I mol CH, molcH, P'mol 16.0 gCH, 

- 55.6 kJ/g 

* ^^(“ 013 =^o)l 

- 52.0 kJ/g 
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Hie higher healing value ol the mixture is from Equation 9.6-3: 

HHV - WHHIOch. + >c j h,(W//V)c,h, 
- [(0.751)(55.6) -t (0249X52.0)1 kJ/g 


54.7 kJ/g 


Higher heating values for common solid, liquid, and gaseous fuels arc tabulated in Section 
27 of Perry’s Chemical Engineers’ Handbook (see footnote 1). Representative values arc given 
in Table 9.6-1. From the standpoint of heating value per unit mass, hydrogen is clearly the 
best fuel; however, it docs not occur naturally in appreciable quantities and the current cost of 
producing it makes it less economical than the other fuels in Table 9.6-1. 


Table 9.6-1 Typical Heating Values of Common Fueb 



Higher Healing Value 

FUel 

kJ/g 

Btu'lb* 

Wood 

17 

7700 

Soft coal 

23 

10.000 

Hard coal 

35 

15,000 

FUel oil. gasoline 

44 

19,000 

Natural gas 

54 

23,000 

Hydrogen 

143 

61.000 


The standard heat of the reaction 

/>-C 4 H 10 (v) + » 0 2 — 4 C0 2 + 5 HjO(v) 

is -2658 kJ/mol. What is the lower heating value per mol of n -butane vapor? The higher 
heating value? 

A gas mixture contains 40.0 wt% H 2 ( HHV - 143 kJ/g) and 60.0 wt% CHi (HHV - 
55 kJ/g). Calculate the higher heating value of this mixture in kJ/g. 

In 1998. bituminous coal for residential heating use cost roughly $150 per ton. What would 
natural gas have to cost ($/ton) to be as economical as coal on a $/Btu basis? (Use Table 
9.6-1.) 

9.6b Adiabatic Flame Temperature 

When a fuel is burned, a considerable amount of energy is released. Some of this energy is 
transferred as heat through the reactor walls, and the remainder raises the temperature of the 
reaction products: the less heat transferred, the higher the product temperature. The highest 
achievable temperature is reached if the reactor is adiabatic and all of the energy released by 
the combustion goes to raise the temperature of the combustion products This temperature is 
called the adiabatic flame temperature. T„ i. 

The calculation of an adiabatic flame temperature follows the general procedure outlined 
in Section 95b. Unknown stream flow rates are first determined by material balances Refer- 
ence conditions arc chosen, specific enthalpies of feed components arc calculated, and specific 
enthalpies of product components arc expressed in terms of the product temperature. 7»j. Fi- 
nally. A li(T t a) for the process is evaluated and substituted into the energy balance equation 
(A H - 0). which is solved for 7*. 

Suppose n, (mo 1/s) of a fuel species with heat of combustion A is burned completely with 
pure oxygen or air in a continuous adiabatic reactor. If the reference states of the molecular 
feed and product species arc those used to determine A fi°. the enthalpy change from inlet to 


TEST L 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 661) 


2 . 


3. 
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EXAMPLE 9.6-2 


SOLUTION 


outlet is determined from Equation 9.5-2a to be 9 

Mi - n t Ml: 4 2>A<r. d) - X^Ofeed) 

Since the reactor is adiabatic. $ — 0 in the energy balance. If shaft work and kinetic and po- 
tential energy changes (tV s . A£ k , A£ p ) arc negligible compared to each of the first two terms in 
the expression for A H. the energy balance simplifies to A H - 0 , which in turn leads to 

- ~ h t^c * X**^*-) ,9MI 

CUI IQ 

Once again, the reference states for determination of the specific enthalpies in this equation 
must be those used to determine the value of Mi°. If the heats of combustion in Table B.1 
arc used, the reference states would be the fuel, combustion products (including liquid water), 
and inert species at 25 1 C and 1 atm. The fuel would be in whichever state (solid, liquid, or gas) 
Table B.1 specifics. 

If the third-order polynomial heat capacity formulas in Table B.2 arc used to determine 
/?,(7V i) for each product species. Equation 9.6-4 becomes a fourth-order polynomial equation. 
Solving this equation for is easily accomplished with a spreadsheet or equation-solving 
program. The next example illustrates the procedure. 


Calculation oj an Adiabatic Flame Temperature 

Liquid methanol is to be burned with 100% excess air. The engineer designing the furnace must 
calculate the highest temperature that the furnace walls will have to withstand so that an appropriate 
material of construction can be chosen. Perform this calculation, assuming that the methanol is fed 
at 25°C and the air enters at 1CWC. 

Bails ; I mol CH s OH Burned 

Assume complete combustion. From Table B.1. 

CHiOH(l) 4 J O, — COi 4 2 Hi 0(1): A ft? - -726.6 kJ/mol 

1 n>:< CHjOHU) 

21X * 


witlTttl OJ 

3.76«|<(T>:4 N 2 > 

100*C 

Calculate Component Amounts (no 2 )ac«*t*«i - 1 50 mol 

m - (2)(1.50 mol) - 3.00 mol 0 2 fed 

n 

(3.76 mol Ni/mol Oi)(3.(lO mol Oi) - 1128 mol N, fed 
Material balances >ield 

m - 1.00 mol CO, 
m - 2.00 mol H.O 
n. - 1.50 mol O, 
m - 11.28 mol N, 

‘In the equation that follows. we make use of the (act that ihe tabulated valuer of Ml] presume a stoichiometric 
coefficient at I for the fuel species, so that may be substituted for / — w./|si| in Equation 9.5-2a. 


FURNACE 


HjtXv)) 


w 
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Calculate Feed Component Enthalpies 

References: CH,OH(l). O,, N, at 25“C 
CH,OH0. 25‘C): H - 0 

A it (100*0): It - 2.191 U/mol (from Table B.8) 
Evaluate the Right Side of Equation 9.6-4 


- n, a/?; * n,n, - - (ioo moi ch,ohi (-726.6 — . 


kJ 


md 

+ <1.00 mol CHiOH) |o J^j) + (1428 mol air) ^2.191 
- 757.9 kJ 

Calculate Enthalpy of Product Stream 

References: CO,(g). 0 2 (g). Nj(g). and HjO(l) at 25*0. (Liquid water a assumed since this is the state 
tor which Ml, is known.) 

From Table B2. the heat capacities ot the product gases in kJ/(mol “C) in terms ot r(“C) are 
(C,)c Oj - 0.03611 + 4.233 X 10' J T - 2887 X 10'*T* + 7.464 X Ur u 7 J 
(C’,)h 2 oi(.i - 0.03346 + 0.688 X 10' 5 r + 0.7604 X 10 - *T 4 - 3.593 X 10‘ u r’ 

(C,)^ - 0.02910 + 1.158 X 10' 5 r - 06076 X lO^T 2 1 1.311 X 10' u r’ 

(C,)*, - 0.02900 + 0.2199 X 10**7 + 0.5723 X 10**7* - 2871 X 10" K 7* 

We could integrate each ol these formulas trom the rcterence temperature ot 25*C to the unknown 
r. a to obtain expressions tor each (/?, )„„. and then substitute in however, we can save some 

calculation time by summing before integrating. Substituting the values of n, calculated previously 
and the tabulated heat capacities* and recalling that to calculate (W)h>ck«) wc A* 51 vaporize the 
liquid at 25‘C (using Equation 9.6-2a for Ml,), we obtain 

]Tn,C„ - 0.4378 + 9.826 X 10**7 ♦ 4.178 X 10*7* - 30.14 X 10 n T* 




- <I}(AA.) Hi o + [ (T«*cJ dT 

K< 

- 88.026 + 0.43787.J + 4.913 X IO’tL 1.393 X 10"*ri, 

- 7.535 X lO* 12 ^ - 11.845 

II 

^Tn.H, - 7618 + 0.47387* + 4.913 X lO*’^ + 1.393 X 10**7^ 

"* - 7.535 X 10' H 7i 

Energy Balance 
From Equation 9.6-4 

]T n,H , - -i* AW? i^n.H, - 757.9kJ 

II 

7.535 X 10 ' 2 7i - 1.393 X 10**7^ - 4.913 X 10*’7i - Q47387* * 681.7 - 0 

This quartic equation may be solved using a spreadsheet, an equation-solving program, ot a cal- 
culator programmed to solve polynomial equations. The solution is 


r«j - 1256*C 
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The furnace walls will Iherelore never be exposed lo a temperature greater than 1256“C as long as 
the feed and air properties remain the same. 


The adiabatic flame temperature is much greater when pure oxygen rather than air is fed 
to the reactor and is greatest when the fuel and oxygen arc fed in stoichiometric proportion. 

1. What is the adiabatic flame temperature of a fuel? 

2. Suppose is the adiabatic flame temperature calculated for a given fuel + air feed to a 
furnace. Give two reasons why the actual furnace temperature might be less than 

3. Why should the adiabatic flame temperature be much higher for a pure oxygen feed than 
for an air feed? 

9.6c Flammability and Ignition 

In this section and the one that follows, we discuss qualitatively what happens during the rapid 
chemical reaction between a fuel and oxygen. Along the way, we provide answers to the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. What is a flame? Why arc some flames blue and some yellow? 

2. If you light a match in a mixture of methane and air that contains 10% CH« by volume, the 
mixture will bum explosively, but if the mixture contains 20% CH, nothing will happen. 
Why? 

3. What is an explosion? What is the loud noise you hear when something explodes? 

4. Hydrogen and oxygen react explosively to form water, yet if you mix these two gases in a 
flask, nothing happens. Why not? 

We have so far in this text only considered the initial and final conditions in a chemical 
reactor, and not how long it may have taken to get from one to the other. When you study 
chemical reaction kinetics, you will learn that the rate of a reaction depends strongly on the 
reaction temperature; for many reactions, a temperature rise of only ICC is enough to double 
the rate. 

Suppose a mixture of methane and air containing 10 molc% CH 4 is heated by a central 
heat source (c.g.. an electrical coil) at atmospheric pressure, beginning at room temperature. 
Although methane reacts with oxygen 

CH4 + 2 0 2 — C0 2 + 2 H 2 0 

the reaction proceeds at an immeasurably low rate at room temperature, and to an observer 
nothing would seem to be happening in the reactor. 

As the temperature increases, the rate of the oxidation reaction also increases, and mea- 
surable amounts of CO2 and H2O appear. However, if the heat source is turned oft the reac- 
tor temperature drops again — the rate at which heat is generated by the reaction alone is not 
enough to compensate for the rate at which heat is lost from the reaction zone. 

However, if the temperature at any point in the reactor reaches about 64CC or higher, the 
rate of heat generation by the reaction exceeds the rate of heat loss from the reaction zone. 
The gas adjacent to this zone is then heated above 640’C. causing the zone of rapid reaction to 
spread. The temperature of the gas rapidly rises by several hundred or even a thousand degrees 
in a fraction of a second: even if the heating source is turned oft the rate of heat generation 
by the now rapidly occurring reaction is enough to maintain the system at its high temperature 
until the reactants arc exhausted. 

Combustion is defined as a rapid, high-temperature oxidation reaction. What happens 
in the reactor just described after the reaction rate accelerates dramatically is combus- 
tion. whereas the initial slow oxidation reaction between methane and oxygen to form 
COj and H2O and other reactions between these species. such as the formation reaction of 
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formaldehyde 

CHj 4 Oj — HCHO + H 2 0 
arc not classified as combustion reactions. 

The rapid increase in the rate of an oxidation reaction when the reaction mixture exceeds 
a certain temperature is called ignition: the temperature at which this phenomenon occurs is 
called the ignition temperature, and the time between the instant when the mixture reaches the 
ignition temperature and the moment of ignition is the ignition lag. The ignition temperature 
and lag arc shown here on a representative plot of the temperature of a fuel mixture that is 
being heated. 



The value of the ignition temperature depends on a number of things for a given fuel, 
including the fucl-to-air ratio, the total pressure in the reactor, and even the reactor geometry. 
For any given fuel, there is a lower limit to this quantity called the autoignition temperature. 
Representative values of this quantity for stoichiometric fuel-air mixtures at 1 atm arc 400“C 
for H 2 . 540’C for CH,. and 515 0 C for QH*. Ignition lags arc typically 0.1-10 s in duration and 
decrease with increasing temperature above the autoignition temperature. 

We saw in Section 9.6b that the highest attainable temperature in a combustion reaction — 
the adiabatic flame temperature— depends on the fucl-to-air ratio, and we stated but did not 
prose that this upper temperature limit is a maximum when the fuel and oxygen arc present in 
stoichiometric proportion. If the mixture is cither rich (fuel in excess) or lean (O2 in excess), 
the adiabatic flame temperature decreases 

There exist two values of the mole percent of fuel in a fuel-air mixture — the lower or 
lean flammability limit and the upper or rich flammability limit — that define a range within 
which self-sustaining combustion can occur. A fuel-au mixture whose composition falls out- 
side these limits is incapable of igniting or exploding, even if exposed to a spark or flame 
The composition range between the two flammability limits is called the explosive range of the 
mixture. 

Fbr example, the stoichiometric percentage of methane in a methane-air mixture is 9.5 
molc%. (Prove it) Experimentally, it is found that the lower flammability limit of CH 4 -air 
mixtures at 1 atm is approximately 5% CH4 and the upper flammability limit is approximately 
15% CH4. Thus, a CH 4 -air mixture containing between 5% CH 4 and 15% CHi must be con- 
sidered a fire or explosion hazard, while a mixture containing 3% CHi may be considered safe, 
and a mixture containing 18% CH 4 may also be considered safe as long as it is not brought into 
contact with additional oxygen. 

Flammability limits of a number of hydrocarbon-air mixtures arc listed in tables on 
pp. 26-53 and 26-54 of Perry’s Chemical Engineers' Handbook (see footnote 1). The given 
values apply to an initial temperature of roughly 25°C and a pressure of 1 atm. 


EXAMPLE 9.6-3 Ignition Temperature and Flammability Limits 


Propane gas and air are to be mixed and fed to a combustion reactor. The combustion is to be 
initiated with a gas torch. Determine the minimum and maximum percentages of propane in the 
feed to the reactor and the minimum required temperature of the torch flame. 
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SOLUTION From Table 26-10 ol Perry's Chemical Engineer's Handbook (see (oolnote 1). 

Minimum mole% C,H, (or combustion - 2.1% 

Maximum mok% C,H, lor combustion - 9.5% 

The torch flame temperature must be at least as high as the autoignition temperature of a ptopane- 
air mixture, which trom Table 26-10 is |4WC| . 

If a liquid (or a volatile solid) is exposed to air. the vapor given off could form a combustible 
mixture with the air adjacent to it. and a spark or match lit in the vicinity - of the liquid could 
cause the mixture to ignite or explode. The flash point of a liquid is the temperature at which 
the liquid gives off enough vapor to form an ignitable mixture with the air above the liquid 
surface. The flash point of gasoline, for example, is roughly -42'G and that of ethanol is 13°G 
so that these liquids constitute fire hazards at room temperature, while the flash points of fuel 
oils vary from 38°C to 55°G making the hazards associated with these materials considerably 
less 

1. Briefly define the following terms: (a) ignition, (b) autoignition temperature, (c) ignition 
lag. (d) flammability limits of a fuel-air mixture, and (c) flash point of a liquid. 

2. The flammability limits of methane-air mixtures arc 5% CHa and 15% CHa at 1 atm. and 
the autoignition temperature is S40°G 

(a) What would happen if a spark were struck in a methane-air mixture containing 10% 
CH,? What about a mixture containing 20% CH,? 

(b) If a methane-air mixture containing 20% CH, were heated to 700°G would the com- 
bustion reaction take place? What would happen if the heat source were turned off? 

(c> Pure methane is clearly not within the explosive range of methane-air mixtures, yet if 
pure methane is blown out of a cylinder into a room and a match is lit nearby, a flame 
is observed that persists after the match is withdrawn. How is this possible? 

9.6d Flames and Detonations 

Suppose a combustible gas-air mixture is contained in an open-ended tube, and a match or an- 
other ignition source is applied to one end of the tube. The gas mixture at this end is heated and 
eventually ignites. The intense heat generated by the combustion reaction raises the chemical 
species formed during the reaction to high energy states. When these species return to lower 
energy states, some of the energy they lose is given off in the form of light. The result is a visible 
flame accompanying the combustion. 

Initially the flame is located at the end of the tube that was ignited. However, the heat of 
combustion quickly raises the adjacent unburned gas to its ignition point, causing the flame to 
“travel” toward the other end of the tube. At some point, the tube appears as follows. 
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The flame front moves in the direction of the unburned gases at a velocity called the flame 
velocity, which typically has a value of 0.3 to 1 mi’s. The exact value of the flame velocity dc- 
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pends on a number of things, including the type of fuel, fucl-to-air ratio, initial temperature 
and pressure of the unburned gases, and the geometry of the combustion chamber. 

Suppose now that instead of being stationary in the tube, the combustion mixture is fed 
continuously into the bottom (as in a Bunsen burner), and the top is ignited. If the velocity with 
which the gases leave the tube equals the velocity with which the flame would travel down in a 
stationary gas. a stationary flame is achieved at the top. The wall of the tube lowers the flame 
velocity, so that the flame burns at the end but does not penetrate into the tube. 



If the gas flow rate is increased, the flame size and rate of heat generation both increase, 
since a larger quantity of gas is being burned. However, once the flow rate reaches a critical 
value, the flame can no longer travel back as fast as the combustion region is transported away 
from the burner. The gases in the combustion region become increasingly diluted with air. until 
the region finally falls outside the flammability limits and the fire is literally blown out. 

On the other hand, if the gas flow rate to the burner tube is decreased, the gas velocity 
in the tube may become lower than the flame propagation velocity in the tube. The result is 
flashback — the flame travels back through the tube toward the fuel source. Flashback is ex- 
tremely dangerous, and any flow system involving combustible gases must be designed to guar- 
antee that the flow rate stays above the flame propagation velocity. 

When combustion of a well-mixed fuel-air mixture occurs, the fuel rapidly reacts with 
oxygen to form a number of unstable intermediate species (such as oxygen and hydrogen atoms, 
and OH and H 2 0 radicals), which then proceed through a complicated chain mechanism to 
form C0 2 and H 2 0. Some of these species undergo transitions that cause them to emit radiation 
whose wavelength falls within the blue region of the visible spectrum. The result is that the 
flame appears blue. 

On the other hand, when the fuel and air arc not well mixed (such as when a pure hydrocar- 
bon gas is burned as it emerges from a stack and mixes with atmospheric air), the combustion 
proceeds relatively slowly, and some of the hydrocarbon fuel decomposes to form elementary 
carbon and hydrogen before oxidation takes place. The heat of reaction is sufficient to raise 
the temperature to a point where the carbon particles glow incandcsccntly. A yellow flame is 
the result 

Finally, suppose ignition of a gas takes place in a confined or partially confined space. The 
large temperature rise in the combustion region causes a rapid buildup of pressure in this re- 
gion. If the combustion is fast enough and the heat of reaction is high enough, a detonation may 
result, wherein a sharply defined high-pressure front, or shock wave, travels through the gas at 
a velocity well in excess of the flame propagation velocity in the gas. The shock wave rapidly 
compresses and ignites the gas as it passes through, giving the appearance of an instantaneous 
combustion. 
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Even after the combustion reaction that gave rise to the detonation has consumed all the 
available fuel, the shock wave can persist for large distances, carrying with it considerable en- 
ergy. TTic energy of even a small shock wave is sufficient to vibrate the eardrums of anyone 
near the site of the detonation, producing the bang that always accompanies an explosion. The 
energy of a large shock wave may be sufficient to demolish a city. 


TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 661) 


You arc the guest lecturer at a junior high school science fair. The following questions arc put 
to you. How would you answer them in terms an intelligent 14-ycar-old might understand? 

1. What is a flame? 

2. What is a yellow flame? A blue flame? 

3. What is detonation? What is the loud noise you hear when something explodes? What is 
it that knocks buildings over when dynamite is set off? How docs a gun work? 

4. (This one is from one of the science teachers who thought they should have asked him 
to give the lecture.) You say that hydrogen and oxygen react explosively to form water. 
Why is it that I can mix hydrogen and oxygen in a flask and nothing will happen? {Hint 
Reread the beginning of Section 9.6c.) 


9.7 SUMMARY 

Large internal energy and enthalpy changes arc often associated with chemical reactions, lead- 
ing to substantial heat transfer (heating or cooling) requirements for chemical reactors. This 
chapter outlines methods of calculating A H for open reactive systems and A U and A H for closed 
systems. Once the appropriate quantity has been determined, it may be substituted into the en- 
ergy balance to determine the required heat transfer. 

• The heat of reaction (or enthalpy of reaction). A/), (7. P). is the enthalpy change when stoi- 
chiometric quantities of reactants at temperature T and pressure F arc consumed completely 
to form products at the same temperature and pressure. The standard heat of reaction. A/??, 
is the heat of reaction at a specified reference temperature and pressure, in this text 25°C and 
1 atm. At low to moderate pressures, the heat of reaction is nearly independent of F. 

For example, the standard heat of reaction for the complete combustion of methane is 
CH«(g) + 2 0 2 (g) — C0 2 (g) + 2 H 2 0(1): Aft," - -890.3 kJ/mol 
which signifies that if 1 g-molc of gaseous methane and 2 g-molcs of gaseous oxygen at 25°C 
and 1 atm read completely to form 1 g-molc of gaseous carbon dioxide and 2 g-molcs of 
liquid water and the products arc brought back to 25°C and 1 atm. the net enthalpy change 
would be AH - - 890.3 kJ. If the energy balance reduces to Q - AH. 8903 kJ of heat would 
have to be transferred away from the rcador to keep the produds at 25°C. 

• If AH, (7. F) < 0. the rcadion is exothermic at I and F. less energy is required to break the 
bonds holding the reactant molecules together than is released when the produd bonds form, 
resulting in a net release of energy as the reaction proceeds. This energy may be transferred 
from the reactor as heat or it may serve to raise the temperature of the reaction mixture. 

• Similarly, if AH, (7. P) > 0. the rcadion is endothermic: more energy is required to break 
the reactant bonds than is released when the produd bonds form, leading to a net absorption 
of energy as the reaction proceeds. Unless this energy is supplied to the rcador as heat, the 
mixture temperature decreases. 

• Provided that gaseous rcadants and products behave ideally and the specific volumes of 
liquid and solid rcadants and products are negligible compared with the specific volumes 
of the gases, the internal energy of reaction may be calculated from Equation 9.1-5. (This 
quantity is required for energy balances on constant-volume batch rcadors) 

• According to Hess’s law, if a stoichiometric equation for a rcadion can be obtained as a 
linear combination of the equations for other rcadions (i.c.. by adding and subtracting those 
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equations), the heat of the first reaction can be calculated as the same linear combination of 
the heats of the other reactions. 

• The standard heat of formation of a species. AW f °. is the heat of the reaction in which one mole 
of the species is formed from its constituent elemental species in their naturally occurring 
states at 25°C and 1 atm. Standard heats of formation of many species arc listed in Table B.l. 

• A consequence of Hess's law is that the standard heat of any reaction may be calculated as 

A# 

where is the stoichiometric coefficient of reactant or product species i (positive for prod- 
ucts. negative for reactants), and A/},° is the standard heat of formation of that species. 

• The standard heal of combustion of a species. A/?’ . is the heat of the reaction in which 
one mole of the species undergoes complete combustion to form products in specified states. 
Standard heats of combustion of many species arc listed in Table B. 1 . with the presumed com- 
bustion products being C0 2 , H 2 0(1), S0 2 for species containing sulfur, and N 2 for species 
containing nitrogen. A consequence of Hess's law is that the standard heat of any reaction 
involving only oxygen and combustible species may be calculated as 

As before. is the stoichiometric coefficient of species i. 

• When performing energy balances on a reactive chemical process, two procedures may be 
followed in the calculation of A W (or A W or At/) that differ in the choke of reference states 
for enthalpy or internal energy calculations In the heal of reaction method, the references 
arc the reactant and product species at 25°C and 1 atm in the phases (solid, liquid, or gas) for 
which the heat of reaction is known. In the heal of formation method, the references arc the 
elemental species that constitute the reactant and product species [c.g.. C(s), 0 2 (g), H 2 (g), 
etc.) at 25°C and 1 atm. In both methods reference states for nonreactivc species may be 
chosen for convenience, as was done for the nonreactivc processes of Chapters 7 and 8. 

• The heat of reaction method may be slightly easier when only one reaction occurs and the 
heat of reaction is known. When this method is used, the specific enthalpy of each species in 
every feed or product stream is calculated by choosing a process path from the reference state 
to the process state, calculating A/) for each heating and cooling step and each phase change 
in the path, and summing the enthalpies for the steps. When specific enthalpies have been 
calculated for all species in all of their inlet and outlet states. A W for a continuous process is 
calculated as 

A// - 4 AW ( ° + n,U, - n,g, 

art in 

In this equation. ( is the extent of reaction (determined from Equation 9.1-3); n, and W, arc 
respectively the molar flow rate and specific enthalpy of a process specks in an inlet or outlet 
stream; and the summations arc taken over all species in all of their inlet and outlet states. 
Once cakulatcd. AW is substituted in the open-system energy balance, which is solved for Q 
or whkhever other variable is unknown. 10 

• The heat of formation method is generally easier when there are multiple reactions. When 
this method is used, the specific enthalpy of a specks in a feed or product stream is calculated 
by choosing a process path from the reference state (the elements at 25“C) to the process 
state, beginning with the formation of the species from the elements (AW — A/?} 1 ); evaluating 
AW for each subsequent heating and cooling step and each phase change in the path; and 
summing the enthalpies for the steps (including the formation step). When specific enthalpies 
have been calculated for all specks in all of their inlet and oudet states. AW is calculated for 


"If the system in question is a dosed system at constant pressure, the dots orer variables would be deleted in 
the above formulas, and if the system is a closed system at constant volume. V would replace II. 
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an open system as 


AH - n,/?i - 
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As before, the summations arc taken over all species in all of their inlet and outlet states. 
Once calculated. AH is substituted in the open-system energy balance, which is solved for Q 
or whichever other variable is unknown (sec footnote 10). 

• Sometimes the feed conditions and heat input to a reactor arc specified (as in an adiabatic 
reactor) and the outlet temperature. T 0 *, is to be determined. The procedure is to derive 
expressions for the specific enthalpies of the reactor outlet species in terms of Tau \ substitute 
these expressions into the summation £ 0UI it; ft, in the expression for AH; substitute in turn 
for AH(rom) in the energy balance, and solve the resulting equation for Tout- 

• The standard heat of formation of a liquid solution is the sum of the standard heat of forma- 
tion of the solute and the standard heat of solution calculated using the methods of Section 
8.5. The standard heat of a reaction involving solutions may be determined as the weighted 
sum of the heats of formation of the reactants and products (including the solutions), with 
the weighting factors being the stoichiometric coefficients (positive for products, negative for 
reactants). An energy balance for a reactor in which solutions react or form may be written 
by taking the feed and product solutions at 25°C and 1 atm as references and using the heat 
of reaction method. 

• Combustion is a rapid high-temperature reaction between a fuel and oxygen. The higher 
heating value of a fuel is the negative of the standard heat of combustion of the fucl(~ A/?°) 
with H 2 0(1) as a combustion product, and the lower heating value is the negative of the 
standard heat of combustion based on H 2 0(v) as a product. The relationship between the 
two heating values is given by Equation 9.6-1. 

• The adiabatic flame temperature of a fuel is the temperature that would be attained if the 
fuel were burned in an adiabatic combustion chamber and all of the energy released went 
into raising the temperature of the reaction products (as opposed to being absorbed by or 
transferred through the reactor wall). 

• When the temperature of a combustible mixture exceeds a certain value, after a short time 
lag the rate of the reaction and the reaction temperature increase extremely rapidly. This 
phenomenon is called ignition, and the time interval after T^nmoo is reached and before the 
temperature increases sharply is the ignition lag. The lowest temperature at which ignition 
may occur for a fuel is the autoignition temperature of the fuel. 

• If the mole percentage of a fuel in a fuel-air mixture falls below a certain value (the lower 
flammability limit) or above another value (the upper flammability limit), the mixture will 
not ignite or explode, even if exposed to a flame or spark. The composition range between 
the flammability limits is called the explosive range of the mixture. 

• Note. This would be a good time to work through Interactive Tutorial #6. 


PROBLEMS 9.1. The standard heat of the reaction 

4 NHi(g) * 5 C h(g) — 4 NO(g) + 6 HiO(g) 
is 

AH, 1 - -904.7 kJ'mot 

(a) Briefly explain what that means. Your explanation may take the form "When (specify 

quantities of reactant species and their physical states) react to form (quantities of prod- 
uct species and their physical state), the change in enthalpy is ." 

«b> Is the reaction exothermic or endothermic at 25“C? Would you have to beat or cool the reactor to 
keep the temperature constant? What would the temperature do if the reactor ran adiabatically? 
What can you infer about the energy required to break the molecular bonds of the reactants and 
that released when the product bonds form? 
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<c> What is AH," for 
(d> What is AH," for 


2 NHj(g) 4 ‘ O, — 2 NO<g) 4 3 H 2 0(g) 
NO(g) 4 ’ HjO(g) — NH,(g) 4 l O, 



(e) Estimate the enthalpy change associated with the consumption of 340 g NHi/s if the reactants 
and products are all at 25'C (See Example 9.1-1.) What have you assumed about the reactor 
pressure? (You don’t have to assume that it equals 1 atm) 

(0 The values of AH," given in this problem apply to water vapor at 25"C and 1 atm. and yet the 
normal boiling point of water is 100‘C Can water exist as a vapor at 25'C and a total pressure 
of 1 atm? Explain your answer. 

9.2. The standard heat of reaction for the combustion of liquid n-nonane to form CO; and liquid water 
at 25‘C and 1 atm is AH," - -6124 kJ/mol. 

(a) Briefly explain what that means Your explanation may take the form "When (specify 

quantities of reactant species and their physical states) react to form (quantities of prod- 
uct species and their physical state), the change in enthalpy is ." 

(b> Is the reaction exothermic or endothermic at 25‘C? Would you have to heat or cool the reactor to 
keep the temperature constant? What would the temperature do if the reactor ran adiabatically? 
What can you infer about the energy required to break the molecular bonds of the reactants and 
that released when the product bonds form? 

(c> If 25.0 mol/s of liquid nonane is consumed and the reactants and products are all at 25‘C estimate 
the required rate of heat input or output (state which) in kilowatts, assuming that Q - AH tor 
the process. What have you also assumed about the reactor pressure in your calculation? (You 
don’t have to assume that it equals 1 atm.) 

(d» The standard heat of combustion of n-nonane vapor is A H; — -6171 kJ/mol. What is the phys- 
Kal significance of the 47 kJ/mol difference between this heat of combustion and the one given 
previously? 

(e) The value of AH,° given in part (d) applies to n-nonane vapor at 25‘C and 1 atm. and yet the 
normal boiling point of n-nonane is 150.6‘C Can n-nonane exist as a vapor at 25‘C and a total 
pressure of 1 atm? Explain your answer. 

9.3. The standard heat of the combustion reaction of liquid n-hcxanc to form C0 2 (g) and H;0(1). with 
all reactants and products at 77 *F and 1 atm. is AH,‘ - -1.791 X 10“ Btulb-mok. The heat of va- 
porization of hexane at 77‘F is 13.550 Btmlb-molc and that of water is 18,934 Btu/lb-molc. 

(a) Is the reaction exothermic or endothermic at 77‘F? Would you have to heat or cool the reactor to 
keep the temperature constant? What would the temperature do if the reactor ran adiabatically? 
What can you infer about the energy required to break the molecular bonds of the reactants and 
that released when the product bonds form? 

(b) Use the given data to calculate AH;(Btwlb-mole) for the combustion of n-bexane vapor to form 
C0 2 (g)and HjO(g). 

(e) ItQ - AH. at what rate in Btu/s is heat absorbed or released (state which) if 120 lb„/s of O, is 
consumed in the combustion of hexane vapor, water vapor is the product, and the reactants and 
products arc all at 77‘F? 

9.4. The standard heat of the reaction 


CaCj(s) 4 5 HjO(l) — CaO(s) 4 2 CO,(g) 4 5 H 2 (g) 

is AH; - 469.36 Id/moL 

(a) Is the reaction exothermic or endothermic at 25'C? Would you have to heat or cool the reactor to 
keep the temperature constant? What would the temperature do if the reactor ran adiabatically? 
What can you infer about the energy required to break the molecular bonds of the reactants and 
that released when the product bonds form? 

(b> Calculate At); for this reaction. (Sec Example 9.1-1) Briefly explain the physical significance 
of your calculated value. 

(c) Suppose you charge 150.0 g of CaC 2 and liquid water into a rigid container at 25‘C. heat the 
container until the calcium carbide reacts completely, and cool the products back down to 
25'C. condensing essentially all the unconsumed water. Write and simplify the energy balance 
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equation lot this dosed constant-volume system and use it to deteimine the net amount ol heat 
<kJ) that must be transferred to or from the reactor (slate which). 

9.5. Use Hess's law to calculate the standard heat of the water-gas shift reaction 

CO(g) * H ; 0(v) — C0 2 (g) 4 H 2 (g) 
from each of the two sets of data given here. 

(a) CO(g) 4 Hi 0(1) — 0O 2 (g) * Hj(g): Aft; - *1226 Btu'lb-mole 
HjO(l) — H;0(v): A ft. - 4 18.935 Btu,'lb-mole 

(b) CO(g) ♦ i Oj(g) — COj(g): A ft; - -121.740 Btu'lb-molc 
Hj(g) 4 ' 7 Oi(g) — HjO(v): Aft; - -104.040 Btu'lb-molc 

9.6. Formaldehyde may be produced in the reaction between methanol and oxygen: 

2 CH,OH(l) 4 Oj(g) — 2 HCHO(g) * 2 HjO(l): Aft; - -3262 kJ.'mol 
The standard heat of combustion of hydrogen is 

H 2 (g) + $ 0 2 (g) — HjO(l): A ft; - -285.8 kJ/mol 

(a) Use these heats of reaction and Hess's law to determine the standard heat of the direct decom- 
position of methanol to form formaldehyde: 

CH,OH(!) — HCHCKg) 4 H-(g) 

(b) Explain why you would probably use the method of part (a) to determine the heat of the 
methanol decomposition reaction experimentally rather than carrying out the decomposition 
reaction and measuring Aft; directly. 

9.7. Use tabulated heats of formation (Table B.1) to determine the standard heats of the following re- 
actions in kJ/mo). letting the stoichiometric coefficient of the first reactant in each reaction equal 
one. 

(a) Nitrogen 4 oxygen react to form nitric oxide (NO). 

(b) Gaseous n-pentanc 4 oxygen react to form carbon monoxide + liquid water. 

(c) Liquid n-hexane + oxygen react to form carbon dioxide 4- water vapor. After doing the calcu- 
lation. write the stoichiometric equations for the formation of the reactant and product species, 
then use Hess's law to derive the formula you used to calculate A ft;. 

(d) Liquid sodium sulfate + carbon monoxide react to form liquid sodium sulfide ♦ carbon dioxide. 
(Note that Table B.1 only lots the heats of formation of the solid sodium salts. To estimate the 
required heat of reaction, you will also need to use tabulated heats of fusion.) 

9.8. Dichloroethylcnc. a widely used degreasing solvent for machine parts, is produced in a two-step 
reaction sequence. Ethylene o first chlorinated to yield tctrachlorocthane. which o dehydrochlori- 
nated to form trichloroethylene. 

CjH*(g) * 2 0*(g) - C 2 H 2 d*(l) 4 H 2 (g) : Aft J - - 385.76 kJ/mol 
CjH-CliO) - C 2 HC1,(1) 4 HCl(g) 

The standard heat of formation of liquid trichloroethylene is -276.2 kJ.'mol . 

(a) Use the given data and tabulated standard heats of formation of ethylene and hydrogen chloride 
to calculate the standard heat of formation of tetrachloroethane and the standard heat of the 
second reaction. 

(b) Use Hess's law to calculate the standard heat of the reaction 

C 2 Hi(g) 4 2 Cl 2 (g) - C 2 Hd,(l) 4 H 2 (g) 4 Hd(g) 

(c) If 300 moth of QHCljfl) is produced in the reaction of part (b) and the reactants and products 
arc all at 25“C and 1 atm. how much heat is evolved or absorbed in the process? (Assume Q - 
Aft.) 

9.9. The standard heat of combustion of gaseous acetylene is listed in Table B.1 as - 1299.6 kJ/mol. 

(a) In your own words, briefly explain what that means. (Your explanation should mention the ref- 
erence states used to define the tabulated heats of combustion.) 

(b) Use tabulated heats of formation to verify the given value of Aft;. 
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(e( Calculate the standard heat of the acetylene hydrogenation reaction 

CjHi(g) + 2H,(g) — CjH*(g) 




using (i) tabulated heats of formation and (ii) tabulated heats ot combustion (Equation 9.4-1). 
(d» Write the stoichiometric equations tor the combustion reactions ot acetylene, hydrogen, and 
ethane, and use Hess's law to derive the formula you used in part (c-ii). 

9.10. The standard heat ot combustion (A HI) ot liquid 2.3.3-trimcthylpentane [C,Hu] is reported in a 
table ot physical properties to be -4850 kJ/mol. A lootnote indicates that the reference temperature 
tor the reported value is 25“C and the presumed combustion products are CO;(g) and H>0(g). 

(a) In your own words, briefly explain what all that means. 

(b> There is some question about the accuracy ot the reported value, and you have been asked to 
determine the heat ot combustion experimentally. You burn 2.010 grams of the hydrocarbon 
with pure oxygen in a constant-volume calorimeter and find that the net heat released when the 
reactants and products [CO,(g) and H.O(g)] are all at 2S"C is sufficient to raise the temperature 
of 1.00 kg of liquid water by 21.34‘C. Write an energy balance to show ihat the heat released in 
the calorimeter equals n CtH|1 A 0;. and calculate A 0; (kJ/mol). Then calculate A/?; . (See Exam- 
ple 9.1-2.) By what percentage ol the measured value does the tabulated value differ Irom the 
measured one? 

(c) Use the result ol part (b) to estimate A/?’ for 2.3.3-trimethylpentanc. Why would the heat of 
formation of 2.3.3-trimethylpentane probably be detenmned this way rather than directly from 
the formation reaction? 

9.1L n-Butanc is converted to tsobutanc in a continuous isomerization reactor that operates isothermally 
at 149C. The feed to the reactor contains 93 mole% n-butane. 5% isobutanc. and 2% HQ at 149*0. 
and a 40% conversion of n-butane is achieved. 

(a) Taking a basis of 1 mol of feed gas. calculate the moles of each component of the feed and 
product mixtures and the extent of reaction, ((mol). 

(b> Calculate the standard heat of the isomerization reaction (kJ'mol). Then, taking the feed and 
product species at 25“C as references, prepare an inlet-outlet enthalpy table and calculate and 
fill in the component amounts (mol) and specific enthalpies (kJ/mol). (See Example 9.5-1.) 

(c) Calculate the required rate of heat transfer (kJ) to or from the reactor (state which it is). Then 
determine the required heat transfer rate (kW) for a reactor feed of 325 mobh. 

(d» Use your calculated results to determine the heat of the isomerization reaction at 149*C 
AW,(149“CXkJmoI). 

9.12. In the production of many microelectronic devices, continuous chemical sapor deposition (CVD) 
processes are used to deposit thin and exceptionally uniform silicon dioxide films on silicon wafers 
One CVD process involves the reaction between silane and oxygen at a very low pressure. 

SiH.(g) * 0 I (g) — SiO,(s) ♦ 2 Hj(g) 

The feed gas. which contains oxygen and silane in a ratio 8.00 mol O^Anol SiH*. enters the reactor 
at 298 K and 3.00 torr absolute. The reaction products emerge at 1375 K and 3.00 torr absolute. 
Essentially all of the silane in the feed is consumed. 

(a) Taking a basis of 1 m’ of feed gas. calculate the moles of each component of the feed and product 
mixtures and the extent of reaction, ((mol). 

(b) Calculate the standard heat of the silane oxidation reaction (kJ/mol). Then, taking the feed and 
product species at 298 K (25‘C) as references, prepare an inlet-outlet enthalpy table and cal- 
culate and fill in the component amounts (mol) and specific enthalpies (kJ/mol). (See Example 
95-1.) 


Data 


(AfifoiW - -61.9 kJ/mol. (Atffjsio^ - -851 kJ/mol 

<C,)suq W [kJ/(mol K)l - 0.01118 + 12.2 X 10~ 5 r - 5.548 X lO^T 3 * 6.84 X 10' U T* 
(C,)aoj(i)[kJ/<mol K)] - 0.01548 * 3.646 X 10 s r - 1.009 X 10*/ 7° 

The temperatures in the formulas for C. are m kelvin. 

(c) Calculate the heat (kJ) that must be transferred to or from the reactor (state which it is). Then 
determine the required heat transfer rate (kW) required for a reactor feed of 27.5 m’/h. 
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9.13. The production ol most ol the steel manufactured in the United States begins with the reduction ol 
hematite ore (mostly ferric oxide) with coke (carbon) in a blast furnace to obtain pig iron. The basic 
reaction is 

FeiO,(s) -I- 3 C(s) — 2 Fe(s) *- 3 CO(g): A//,(77“F) - 2111 X 10 5 Btu/lb-molc 

Suppose that stoichiometric amounts of ferric oxide and carbon are fed at 77"F. the reaction is 
complete, the iron emerges as a liquid at 2800"F. and CO emerges at 570*F. Perform the following 
calculations for a basis of 1 ton of iron produced. 

(a) Draw and label a flowchart and perform all the material balance calculations needed to deter- 
mine the amounts (lb-mole) of each feed and product stream component. 

(b) Taking the reactant and product species in their normal states at 77"F as references, prepare an 
inlet-outlet enthalpy table and calculate and fill in all unknown component specific enthalpies 
(Btu/lb-molc). Use the following physical property data for iron: 

Fe(s): C,[Btu(lb-molc“F)] - 5.90 ♦ 1.50 X 10" 1 T(‘F) 
r„ - 2794‘F. \Il a (Tj - 6496 Btu/lb-mole 
Fe(l) : C,|Btu (lb-mole “F)l - 8.15 

(c) Estimate the furnace heat requirement (Btu/ton Fc produced). 

<d) Last the assumptions that make the value calculated in part (b) only an approximate estimate 
of the furnace heat requirement. (One of the assumptions has something to do with the reactor 
pressure.) 

9.14. Normal heptane is dehydrocvclicized to toluene and hydrogen in a continuous vapor-phase reaction: 

CtH„ — - QHjCH, i4Hj 

Pure heptane at 400“C is fed to the reactor. The reactor operates isothcrmally at 40Cr'C and the 
reaction goes to completion. Data: The average heat capacity of n-heptane beween 25'C and 400“ C 
is 02427 kJ/(mol ’C). 

(a) Taking a basis of 1 mol of heptane fed. draw and label a flowchart. 

«b> Taking elemental species [C(s). Hj(g)| at 25‘C as references, prepare and fill in an inlet-outlet 
enthalpy table. (See Example 9.5-2.) 

(c) Calculate the required heat transfer to or from the reactor (state which it is) in kJ. 

<d> What is the heat of the heptane dehydrocycliration reaction (A it,) at 400“C and 1 atm? 

9.15. The thermal decomposition of dimethyl ether 

(CH,)jO(g) — CH*(g) * Hr(g) + CO(g) 


is to be carried out in an isothermal 2.00-liter laboratory’ reactor at 600‘C. Tlie reactor is charged 
with pure dimethyl ether at a pressure of 350 torr. After about two hours, the reactor pressure is 
875 torr. 

(a) Has the reaction proceeded to completion at the end of the two-hour period? If not. what per- 
centage of the dimethyl ether has decomposed? 

«b> Taking elemental species [C(s). Hj(g). Oj(g)] at 25'C as references, prepare and fill in an inlet- 
outlet enthalpy table. (See Example 9.5-2.) Use tabulated data for methane, hydrogen, and car- 
bon monoxide, and the following data for dimethyl ether: 

A HI - -18016 kJ/mol 

C,[J/(mol'K)l - 26.86 + 0.1659T - 4.179 X lO* 4 ? 1 (T in kelvin) 



Worth ook 


(c) Calculate A/?,(600'Q and AP,(6CXl‘C) for the dimethyl ether decomposition reaction. 

<d) How much heat (Id) was transferred to or from the reactor (state which it is) during the two- 
hour period of the reaction? 

9.16. Sulfur dioxide is oxidized to sulfur trioxide in a small pilot-plant reactor. SOi and 100% excess air 
are fed to the reactor at 450“C. The reaction proceeds to a 65% SO- conversion, and the products 
emerge from the reactor at 550*0 The production rate of SO, is 1.00 X 10* kg/min The reactor is 
surrounded by a water jacket into which water at 25‘C is fed. 

(a) Calculate the feed rates (standard cubK meters pet second) of the SO, and air feed streams and 
the extent of reaction, ((kmobs). 
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(b) Calculate the standard heat ot the SO- oxidation reaction. A//°(kJ/mol). Then, taking molecular 
species at 25“C as references. prepare and fill in an inlet-outlet enthalpy table and write an 
energy balance to calculate the heat (kW) that must be tianslerred from the reactor to the 
cooling water. 

(c) Calculate the minimum flow rate of the cooling water if its temperature rise is to be kept below 
15'C. 

(d) Briefly state what would have been different in your calculations and results if you had taken 
elemental species as references in part (b). 

9.17. Carbon monoxide at 2S*C and steam at 1S0*C are fed to a continuous water-gas shift reactor. The 
product gas. which contains 40X1 mole% Hi. 40.0% CO., and the balance H«0(v). emerges at 500*0 
at a rate of 2.50 SCMH (standard cubic meters per hour) and goes to a condenser. The gas and liquid 
streams leaving the condenser are in equilibrium at 15‘C and 1 atm. The liquid may be taken to be 
pure water (no dissolved gases). 

(a) Calculate the percent excess steam fed to the reactor and the rate of condensation of the water 
<kg/h). 

|b> Calculate the rate (kW) at which heat must be transferred from the condenser. 

(c) Taking atomic species at 25“C as references, prepare and fill in an inlet-outlet enthalpy table 
and calculate the required rate of heat transfer (kW) to or from the reactor. 

(d) It has been suggested that the carbon monoxide feed stream could pass through a heat exchanger 
prior to entering the reactor and the reactor product gas could pass through the same heat 
exchanger before entering the condenser. Sketch and label a flowchart of the heat exchanger 
and state economic benefits that might result from its use. (Hint: Heating and cooling operations 
arc both expensive.) 

■9.18. Metallic iron is produced in the reaction between ferrous oxide and carbon monoxide: 

F*0<s) + CO(g) — Fe(s) + CO*(g), Art f ° - -16.480 IJ/mol 
The flowchart shown below depicts this process for a basis of 1 mol FcO fed at 298 K. 

GUI 


1 me* Foot) 
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(a) We wish to explore the effects of the variables ^ (the molar feed ratio of CO to FeO). T 0 (the 
feed temperature of the carbon monoxide). X (the fractional conversion of FeO). and T (the 
product temperature) on Q (the heat duty on live reactor). Without doing any calculations, sketch 
the shapes of the curves vou would expect to obtain for the following plots: 

(1) Let hi — 1 mol CO fed'mol FeO fed. 7* - 400 K and X - 1. Vary T from 298 K to 
1000 K. calculate Q tot each T. and plot Q versus T. 

(ii) Let n, - 1 mol CO fed/mo) FcO fed. 7 - 700 K. and X - 1. Vary T u from 298 K to 
1000 K. calculate Q tot each To. and plot Q versus T*. 

(in) Let no - 1 mol CO fed'mol FcO fed. T. - 400 K. and T - 500 K. Vary X from 0 to 1. 
calculate Q for each X. and plot Q versus X. 

(iv) Let X - QS. To - 400 K. and T - 400 K. Vary ns from 0.5 to 2 mol CO fed'mol FcO 
fed. calculate Q for each no. and plot Q versus ns. 


•Computer problem. 
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(b> Following is an inict-outkt enthalpy table for the process: 


References: FeO(s). CO(g). Fe<»>, CO,(g> at 2ST 


Substance 

(mol) 

A 

h b 

(IcJ/mol) 

(mol) 

tfc 

(kJmol) 

FeO 

1.00 

0 

«i 

Hi 

CO 

no 

//o 

m 

to 

Fc 

— 

— 


H> 

CO, 

— 

— 

*4 

He 


Write an expression foe the heat duty on the reactor. 0(kJ). in terms of the n's and H's in the 
table, the standard heat of the given reaction, and the extent of reaction. (. Then derive expres- 
sions for the quantities m, nj. m. and m in terms of the variables nj and X. Finally, derive 
expressions lor H- as a function of T» and for Hi, Hi. H,. and H, as functions of I. In the latter 
derivations, use the following formulas for C,[kJ/(moI • K)] m terms of T(K) adapted from Table 
2-194 of Perry’s Chemical Engineers' Handbook (see footnote 1): 


FeO(s>: 

C r 

Fe(s): 


CO(g): 

c r 

COi(g): 

c. 


0.05280 + 6.243 X 10 *r - 3.188 X 10 2 7" 1 

001728 + 267 X 10' 5 T 

0.02761 + 5.02 X 10-* T 

0.04326 + 1.146 X 10’r - 8.180 X lCFT' 1 


(c) Calculate the heat duty. Q(kl). for nu - 20 mol CO. T 0 - 350 K. T - 550 K. and X - 0700 
mol FeO rcactcd'mol FcO fed 

(d) Prepare a spreadsheet that has the following format (a partial solution is given for one set of 
process variables): 


Ferrous oxide reduction problem 
























FcO + CO — Fe + C02 


DHr= 

-16.480 

kJ/mol 



















nO 

TO 

□ 

n 

Xi 

nl 

n2 

n3 

n4 

HO 

HI 

H2 

H3 

H4 

O 

(mol) 

<K) 


<K) 

(mol) 

(mol) 

(mol) 

(moi) 

(mol) 

(kJ'mol) 

(kJ/mol) 

(kJ/mol) 

(kJ/mol) 

(kJ/mol) 

(U> 

2 

350 

m 

550 

0.7 

0J 

o 

0.7 

0.7 

1.520 

13.482 

... 

... 

— 

11.863 

















where DHr ( - A/?, : ) denotes the standard heat of the FeO reduction reaction and Xi (() is the 
extent of reaction. Use the spreadsheet to generate the four plots described in part (a). If the 
shapes of the plots do not match your predictions, explain why. 

9.19. Ethyl alcohol (ethanol) can be produced by the fermentation of sugars derived from grains and other 
agricultural products. Some countries without large petroleum and natural gas reserves — such as 
Brazil — have found it profitable to convert a portion of their abundant grains to ethanol for blending 
with gasoline as an octane enhancer or for use as a feedstock in the synthesis of other chemicals. 

In one such process, a portion of the starch in corn is converted to ethanol in two consecu- 
tive reactions. In a saccharification reaction, starch decomposes in the presence of certain enzymes 
(biological catalysts) to form an aqueous mash containing maltose (CkHqOu. a sugar) and several 
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other decomposition products. Hie mash ts cooled and combined with additional water and a yeast 
culture in a batch Icrmcntation tank (fermentor). In the fermentation reaction (actually a complex 
senes ol reactions), the yeast culture grows and in the process converts maltose to ethanol and car- 
bon dioxide: 


CuHaO,, * HjO — 4 C-HsOH * 4 CO* 

The fermentor is a 550.000 gallon tank filled to 90% of its capacity with a suspension of mash and 
yeast in water. The mass of the yeast is negligible compared to the total mass of the tank contents. 
Thermal energy is released by the exothermic conversion of maltose to ethanol. In an adiabatic 
operating stage, the temperature of the tank contents increases from an initial value of 85‘F to 95“F. 
and in a second stage the temperature is kept at 95“F by a reactor cooling system. The final reaction 
mixture contains carbon dioxide dissolved in a slurry containing 7.1 wl% ethanol. 6.9 wt% soluble 
and suspended solids, and the balance water. The mixture is pumped to a flash evaporator in which 
COj is vaporized, and the ethanol product is then separated from the remaining mixture components 
in a series of distillation and stripping operations. 

Data 

• One bushel (56 lb m ) of corn yields 25 gallons of mash fed to the fermentor. which in turn yields 
2.6 gallons of ethanol. Roughly 101 bushels of corn is harvested from an acre of land. 

• A batch fermentation cycle (charging the fermentation tank, running the reaction, discharging 
the tank, and preparing the tank to receive the next load) takes eight hours. The process operates 
24 hours per day. 330 days per year. 

• The specific gravity of the fermentation reaction mixture is approximately constant at 1.05. The 
average heat capacity of the mixture is 0.95 Btu(lbn ‘F> 

• The standard beat of combustion of maltose to form CO ; (g) and Hi 0(1) is A H° -■ -56*9.1 
kJ/mol. 

(a) Calculate (i) the quantity of ethanol (lb B ) produced per batch, (ii) the quantity of water (gal) 
that must be added to the mash and yeast in the fermentation tank, and (iii) the acres of land 
that must be harvested per year to keep the process running. 

(b> Calculate the standard heat of the maltose conversion reaction. AH' (Btivlb-mole). 

(e) Estimate the total amount of heat (Btu) that must be transferred from the fermentor during the 
reaction period. Take only the maltose conversion into account in this calculation (i.e.. neglect 
the yeast growth reaction and any other reactions that may occur in the fermentor). assume that 
the heat of reaction is independent of temperature in the range from 77”F ( — 25“C) to 95"F. and 
neglect the heat of solution of carbon dioxide in water. 

(d) Although Brazil and Venezuela are neighboring countries, producing ethanol from grain for use 
as a fuel is an important process in Brazil and an almost nonexistent one in Venezuela. What 
difference between the two countries probably accounts for this observation? 

9.20. Ammonia is oxidized with air to form nitric oxide in the first step of the production of nitric acid. 
T\»o principal reactions occur: 


4 NH, + 5 Oi — 4 NO + 6H-0 
2 NHj ♦ } Oj — * Nj + 3 HjO 

A flowchart of the reactor follows. 
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(a) Taking elemental species [N 2 (g). H>(g). 02 (g)] at 25“C as references. prepare and 611 in an inlet- 
outlet enthalpy table. 

«b> Calculate the required rate ol heat transfer to or Irom the reactor in kW. 

(c) What would have been different in your calculations and results in parts (a) and (b) it you had 
taken molecular species as relerences in part (a)? 



Workbook 


9.21. Ethanol is produced commercially by the hydration ot ethylene: 

C’ 2 H.(g) * H|0<v) = C 2 H,OH(v) 

Some ot the product is converted to diethyl ether in the undesired side reaction 


2C2H,OH(v) = (C 2 H 5 ).0(v) + H20(v) 


The combined teed to the reactor contains 53.7 mole% C-Hj. 36.7% H 2 O and the balance nitrogen 
winch enters the reactor at 310‘G The reactor operates isothcrmally at 310“C. An ethylene conver- 
sion ot 5% is achieved, and the yield of ethanol (moles ethanol producedmole ethylene consumed) 
is 0.900. 


If a la for Diethyl Ether 

A - -2728 kJ/mol for the liquid 

A/? y - 2605 kJ/mol (assume independent of T) 

C,[kJ/(mol ‘C)| - 0.08945 4 40.33 X 10‘ 5 r(‘C) - 2.244 X 10'V 
(a) Calculate the reactor heating or cooling requirement in kJ/mol teed. 

(b> Why would the reactor be designed to yield such a low conversion of ethylene? What process- 
ing step (or steps) would probably follow the reactor in a commercial implementation of this 
process? 

9.22. Bcnzaldehyde is produced from toluene in the catalytic reaction 

C,H,CH, 4 O 2 - C,H 5 CHO 4 H 2 0 

Dry air and toluene vapor are mixed and fed to the reactor at 3 SOT and 1 atm. Air is supplied in 
100% excess. Of the toluene fed to the reactor. 13% reacts to form benxaldchydc and 0.5% reacts 
with oxygen to form CO. and H : 0. The product gases leave the reactor at 379“F and 1 atm. Water 
is circulated through a jacket surrounding the reactor, entering at SOT and leaving at 105T. During 
a four-hour test period. 29.3 lb* of water is condensed from the product gases (Total condensation 
may be assumed.) The standard heat of formation of benzaldehyde vapor is -17200 Btulb-mole. 
the heat capacities of both toluene and benzaldehyde vapors are approximately 31 Btu'(Ib-mole T); 
and that of liquid benzaldehyde is 46 Btu'(Ib-molc 'F). 

(a) Calculate the volumetric flow rates (ft’/h) of the combined feed stream to the reactor and the 
product gas. 

(b> Calculate the required rate of heat transfer from the reactor (Btu/h) and the flow rate of the 
cooling water (gahmin). 

9.23. Lime (calcium oxide) is widely used in the production of cement, steel, medicines, insecticides, plant 
and animal food. soap, rubber, and many other familiar materials. It is usually produced by heating 
and decomposing limestone (CaCOj). a cheap and abundant mineral, in a calcination process: 

CaCX>,(s) — CaO(s) 4 CC> 2 (g) 

(a) Limestone at 25‘C is fed to a continuous calcination reactor. The calcination is complete, and 
the products leave at 900*G Taking 1 metric ton (1000 kg) of limestone as a basis and ele- 
mental species |Ca(s). C(s). 02 (g)] at 25‘C as references for enthalpy calculations, prepare and 
fill in an inlet-outlet enthalpy table and prove that the required heat transfer to the reactor is 
27 X lV kJ. 

(b> In a common variation of this process, hot combustion gases containing oxygen and carbon 
monoxide (among other components) are fed into the calcination reactor along with the lime- 
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stone. The carbon monoxide is oxidized in the reaction 

CO<g) + • 0,(g) — CO,(g) 


Suppose 

• the combustion gas fed to a calcination reactor contains 75 mole% Nj, 2.0% O,. 9.0% CO. 
and 14% CO,: 

• the gas enters the reactor at 900“C in a teed ratio ol 20 kmol ga&'kmol limestone: 

• the calcination is complete. 

• all ot the oxygen in the gas teed is consumed in the CO oxidation reaction: 

• the reactor effluents are at 900“C. 

Again taking a basis ot 1 metric ton of limestone calcined, prepare and fill in an inlet-outlet 
enthalpy table tor this process [don't recalculate enthalpies already calculated in part (a)) and 
calculate the required heat transter to the reactor. 

(e> You should have tound that the heat that must be txanstcrrcd to the reactor is significantly lower 
with the combustion gas in the teed than it is without the gas. By what percentage is the heat 
requirement reduced? Give two reasons for the reduction. 

*9 24. A pair ol gas-phase reactions with the following stoichiometric equations take place in a continuous 
reactor: 


A * B — C 
2 C — D.B 

The reactions ot ethylene and water to form ethanol and of ethanol to form diethyl ether and water 
constitute such a reaction system. (See Problem 921.) 

(a) Suppose the reactor teed contains A. B. and inerts (1), with mole fractions « w ,i K . and 
respectively. Letting / A denote the fractional conversion of A (mol A consumcdmol A 
fed) and Y c the yield of C based on consumption of A (mol C generated/mol A consumed), 
prove that for a basis of 1 mol of feed, the number of moles of each species at the outlet are as 
follows: 


"a " *aoO - /a) 

»c = *ao/a Pc 
"d ” 2 (*ai>/a “ "c) 

"B *• *W - »AU/a + "D 
"I ■ *» 

(b) Write a spreadsheet to perform material and energy balance calculations for a basis of 1.00 mol 
feed. The program should take as inputs 

(i) the standard heats of formation (kl'mol) of A(g). B(g). C(g). and D(g): 

(ii) the coefficients (a. b. c. d) of the formulas C p = a * bT + cT 1 + dT’ for gaseous A.BC 
D. and L where C, has units of kJ/(mol *C); 

(m) the feed and product temperatures. T,(°C) and r,(‘C): 

(> v ) 'as- -'bo. /a- 30,1 Pe- 
lt should generate an inlet-outlet enthalpy table based on elemental species at 2S*C as refer- 
ences and then calculate the required heat transfer to or from the reactor. Q( kJ). The spread- 
sheet should be tested using the species and reactions of Problem 9.21 and should appear as 
shown below. (Some of the input data and calculated results are shown.) 
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where DHI [ - Artj^kJ/mol)] denotes the standard heat of formation. 

(e) Use the program to calculate Q at the reactor conditions shown in the spreadsheet, then for a 
feed temperature of 12S°C and all other input parameters the same. (The enthalpy table and the 
value of Q should automatically correct themselves as soon as you type in the new value of r,.) 
Print out and nun in your program output for the second feed temperature. 

<d> Run the program for several different values of T f , f A . and K c . Summarize the effects of each 
of these parameters on Q and briefly explain why your results make sense. 

9.25. A gas mixture containing 85 mole% methane and the balance oxygen is to be charged into an evac- 
uated well-insulated 10-liter reaction vessel at 2S“C and 200 kPa. An electrical coil in the reactor, 
which delivers heat at a rate of 100 watts, will be tinned on for 85 seconds and then turned oft 
Formaldehyde will be produced in the reaction 

CHi + Oj — HCHO + HiO 

The reaction products will be cooled and discharged from the reactor. 

(a) Calculate the maximum pressure that the reactor is likely to have to withstand, assuming that 
there are no side reactions. If you were ordering the reactor, why would you specify an even 
greater pressure in your order? (Give several reasons) 

<b> Why would heat be added to the feed mixture rather than running the reactor adiabatically? 
<e) Suppose the reaction is run as planned, the reaction products are analyzed chromatographicallv. 
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and some CO; is lound. Where did it come from? If you had taken it into account, would your 
calculated pressure in part (a) have been larger, smaller, or can't you tell without doing the 
detailed calculations? 

9.26. Ethylene oxide is produced by the catalytic oxidation ol ethylene: 

CjH»(g) ♦ ' Ch(g) — QH.O(g) 

An undesued competing reaction is the combustion ol ethylene to CO j. 

Hie Iced to a reactor contains 2 mol C2H4/U0I Oj. The conversion and yield in the reactor 
are respectively 25% and 0.70 mol C>H.O produccd'mol CrH* consumed. A multiple-unit process 
separates the reactor outlet stream components. CjH* and O- are recycled to the reactor. CjH*0 
is sold, and COj and HjO are discarded. The reactor inlet and outlet streams are each at 450*0. 
and the Iresh feed and all species leaving the separation process are at 25“C. The combined tresh 
lecd-recycle stream is preheated to 450‘C. 

(a) Taking a basis erf 2 mol o 1 ethylene entering the reactor, draw and label a flowchart ol the com- 
plete process (show the separation process as a single unit) and calculate the molar amounts and 
compositions ol all process streams. 

(b) Calculate the heat requirement (kJ) lor the entire process and that lor the reactor alone. 

Data lor C-H.O (g) 

ur; -* -5L00 kJiinol 

C,[J/(mol K)) - -4.69 + 0.206ir - 9.995 X 10 *T J 
where T is in kelvin. 

(e> Calculate the flow rate (kg'h) and composition ol the Iresh leed and the overall and reactor heat 
requirements (kW) lor a production rate ol 1500 kg CH.O/day. 

9.27. Qimene (CeHsCjHi) is produced by reacting benzene with propylene |AW”(77‘F) - -39.520 
Btulb-mole). 


FYcpjtenc 

Butane 



A liquid leed containing 75 mole% propylene and 25% n-butanc and a second liquid stream 
containing essentially pure benzene are led to the reactor. Fresh benzene and recycled benzene, 
both at 77“F. are mixed in a 1J ratio (1 mole Iresh leech’s moles recycle) and passed through a heat 
exchanger, where they are heated by the reactor effluent before being led to the reactor. The reactor 
effluent enters the exchanger at 400"F and leaves at 200"F. The pressure in the reactor is sufficient 
to maintain the effluent stream as a liquid. 

Alter being cooled in the heat exchanger, the reactor effluent is led to a distillation column (Tl). 
All ol the butane and unreacted propylene are removed as overhead product trom the column, and 
the cumene and unreacted benzene are removed as bottoms product and led to a second distillation 
column (T2) where they are separated. The benzene leaving the top ol the second column is the 
recycle that is mixed with the Iresh benzene leed. Ol the propylene led to the process. 20% does not 
react and leaves in the overhead product trom the first distillation column. The production rate ol 
cumene is 1200 ltwh. 

(a) Calculate the mass flow rates ol the streams led to the reactor, the molar flow rate and compo- 
sition ol the reactor effluent, and the molar flow rate and composition ol the overhead product 
Irom the first distillation column. Tl. 

(b) Calculate the temperature ol the benzene stream led to the reactor and the required rate ol heat 
addition to or removal Irom the reactor. Use the lollowing approximate heat capacities in your 
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calculations: C, [Btu'<lb 1 'F)] - 0.57 (or propylene. 0.55 (or butane. 0.45 (or benzene, and 0.40 
(or cumene. 

9.28. Ethylbenzene is converted to styrene in the catalytic dehydrogenation reaction 
C*Hio(g) - C.H,(g) 4 H 2 : Atf, : (600‘C) - 4124.5 kJ/mol 
A flowchart of a simplified version o( the commercial process is shown here. 


fB - ElhtlMiucne H. 



Fresh and recyckd liquid ethylbenzene combine and arc heated (rom 25"C to 500*C (ft. and the 
heated ethylbenzene is mixed adiabatically with steam at 700‘C 0 to produce the (eed to the reactor 
at 600"C. (The steam suppresses undesired side reactions and removes carbon deposited on the 
catalyst surface.) A once -through conversion ot 35% is achieved in the reactor (Ci. and the products 
emerge at 560*0 The product stream u cooled to 25*C ■£•;. condensing essentially all o( the water, 
ethylbenzene, and styrene and allowing hydrogen to pass out as a recoverable by-product o( the 
process. 

The water and hydrocarbon liquids are immiscible and are separated in a settling tank decanter 
lEi. The water is vaporized and heated (F)to produce the steam that mixes with the ethylbenzene (eed 
to the reactor. The hydrocarbon stream leaving the decanter is led to a distillation tower $ (actually, 
a series o( towers), which separates the mixture into essentially pure styrene and ethylbenzene, each 
at 25'C alter cooling and condensation steps have been carried out. The ethylbenzene is recycled to 
the reactor preheater, and the styrene is taken oil as a product. 

(a) Calculate on the basis ol 100 kg'h styrene produced the required (resh ethylbenzene (eed rate, 
the flow rate ol recycled ethylbenzene, and the circulation rate ol water, all in moL'h. (Assume 
P - 1 atm.) 

(b> Calculate the required rates of heat input or withdrawal m kJh (or the ethylbenzene preheater 
CAi. steam generator <£), and reactor iC\ 

(e) Suggest possible ways to improve the energy economy o( this process. 


Physical Properly Data 


Ethylbenzene: (C,)u»i - 182 JV(mol ‘C) 

(A H.) - 36.0 kJ/mol at 136*C 
(C,)^.[J/(mol-*C)] - 118 4 Q30r(“C) 





rtaZir. 

fcoiw 


Styrene: (C,)^ - 209 J/(mol “C) 

(AH,) - 37.1 kJ/mol at 145‘C 
<C,)^[J/(mo|.*C)] - 115 4 0.27TCC) 

9.29. Formaldehyde is produced by decomposing methanol over a silver catalyst: 

CHjOH - HCHO 4 H? 

To provide heat lor this endothermic reaction, some oxygen is included in the (eed to the reactor, 
leading to the partial combustion ol the hydrogen produced in the methanol decomposition. 
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Hie Iced lo an adiabatic formaldehyde production reactor is obtained by bubbling a stream 
ol air at I atm through liquid methanol. Hie air leaves the vaporizer saturated with methanol and 
contains 42% methanol by volume. The stream then passes through a heater in which its temper- 
ature is raised to 14S*G To avoid deactivating the catalyst, the maximum temperature attained in 
the reactor must be limited to 600“C. For this purpose, saturated steam at 145“C is metered into the 
air-methanol stream, and the combined stream enters the reactor. A fractional methanol conver- 
sion o f 70.0% is achieved in the reactor, and the product gas contains 5.00 mole% hydrogen. The 
product gas is cooled to 145”C in a waste heat boiler in which saturated steam at 3.1 bar is generated 
Irom liquid water at 30"C Several absorption and distillation units follow the waste heat boiler, and 
formaldehyde is ultimately recovered in an aqueous solution containing 37.0 wt% HCHO. The plant 
is designed to produce 36 metric kilotons of this solution per year, operating 350 daysyr. 

(a) Draw the process flowchart and label it completely. Show the absorptiondistillation tram as a 
single unit with the reactor product gas and additional water entering and the formaldehyde 
solution and a gas stream containing methanol, oxygen, nitrogen, and hydrogen leaving. 

(b> Calculate the operating temperature of the methanol vaporizer. 

<c> Calculate the required feed rate of steam to the reactor (kg/h( and the molar flow rate and 
composition of the product gas. 

(d) Calculate the rate (kg/h) at which steam is generated in the waste heat boiler. 

9 JO. The synthesis of ethyl chloride is accomplished by reacting ethylene with hydrogen chloride in the 
presence of an aluminum chloride catalyst: 

CjH*(g) * HG(g) CjHsCfg) : Atf,(0“C) - -64.5 kJ/rool 
Process data and a simplified schematic flowchart are given here. 


FTCduetC 



Data 

Reactor: adiabatic, outlet temperature - S0*C 

Feed A: 100% Ha(g).0°C 

Feed B: 93 molc% CjH*. 7% CjH*. CTC 

Product C: Consists of 1.5% of the HO. 1.5% of the CiH,. and all of the CjH. that enter the reactor 
Product D: 1600 kg C.HsCl(l>fa DC 
Recycle to reactor: C 2 H, <30). 0“C 
QH5CI: Ml, - 24.7 kJ/mol (assume independent of T ) 
a<v>[kJ/(mol ‘C)] - 0.052 + 8.7 X l©-*TCQ 

The reaction is exothermic, and if the heat of reaction is not removed in some way the reactor 
temperature could increase to an undesirably high level. To avoid this occurrence, the reaction is 
carried out with the catalyst suspended in liquid ethyl chloride. As the reaction proceeds, most of 
the heat liberated goes to vaporize the liquid, making it possible to keep the reaction temperature 
at or below 5CfC 

The stream leaving the reactor contains ethyl chloride formed by reaction and that vaporized 
in the reactor. This stream passes through a heat exchanger where it is cooled to (PC condensing 
essentially all of the ethyl chloride and leaving only unreacted C;Hi. Ha. and CiH* in the gas phase. 
A portion of the liquid condensate is recycled to the reactor at a rate equal to the rate at which ethyl 
chloride is vaporized, and the rest is taken off as product. At the process conditions, heats of mixing 
and the influence of pressure on enthalpy may be neglected. 

(a) At what rates (kmolh) do the two feed streams enter the process? 

(b) Calculate the composition (component mole fractions) and molar flow rate of product stream C 
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<c> Write an energy balance around the reactor and use it to determine tire rate at which ethyl 
chloride must be recycled. 

(d) A number ol simplifying assumptions were made in the process description and the analysis ol 
this process system, so the results obtained using a more realistic simulation would ditfer consid- 
erably from those you should have obtained in parts (a)-(c). List as many of these assumptions 
as you can think of. 

9.31. Ammonia is oxidized in a well-insulated continuous reactor: 

4 NHi(g) + 5 Oj(g) — 4 NO(g) + 6 H;0(v): AW,” - -904.7 kJ/mol 

The feed stream enters at 200“C and the products lease at temperature 7Vm(‘C). The inlet-outlet 
enthalpy table for the reactor appears as follows: 


References: NH,(g). 0,(g). NO(g). H-O(v) at 25‘C. 1 atm 


Substance 

6. W„ 

(mob's) (kJ/mol) 

Hon 

(mol/s) (kJ'mol) 

NH,(g) 

0;(g) 

NO(g) 

HiO(v) 

4.00 H, 

6.00 H, 

n> Ha 

ns Ws 


(a) Draw and label a process flowchart and calculate the molar amounts of the product stream com- 
ponents and the extent of reaction. ((mol/I). Fill in the values of it,. and n 4 on the enthalpy 
table. 

(b> The energy balance for this reactor reduces to AW "0. Summarize the assumptions that must 
be made to obtain this result. 

(c) Calculate the values of Hi and W* and write expressions for H>. Ha. and W* in terms of the outlet 
temperature. Ton- Then calculate T, v from the energy balance, using either a spreadsheet or a 
programmable calculator. (See Example 9.S-3.) 

<d> A design engineer obtained a preliminary estimate of the reactor outlet temperature using only 
the first terms of the heat capacity formulas in Table B.2. [For example. (C,)™, “ 003515 
kJ/(moI •“€).] What value did she calculate? Taking the result of part (c) to be correct, de- 
termine the percentage error in Ton that results from using the one-term heat capacity for- 
mulas. 

<e) The preliminary estimate of was mistakenly used as the basis of the design and construction 
of the reactor. Was this a dangerous error from the standpoint of reactor safety or did it in fact 
lower the hazard potential? Explain. 

9.32. Coke can be converted into CO — a fuel gas — in the reaction 

CO,(g)*C(s)-2CO(g) 



Wwkbook 


A coke that contains 84% carbon by mass and the balance noncombustible ash is fed to a reactor 
with a stoichiometric amount of CO;. The coke is fed at 77T, and the CO; enters at 40CF. Heat is 
transferred to the reactor in the amount of 5859 Btu.'lb m coke fed. The gaseous products and the 
solid reactor effluent (the ash and unburned carbon) leave the reactor at 1830T. The heat capacity 
of the solid is 0.24 BtWJlb.T). 

(a) Calculate the percentage conversion of the carbon in the coke. 

(b> The carbon monoxide produced in this manner can be used as a fuel for residential home heat- 
ing. as can the coke. Speculate on the advantages and disadvantages of using the gas (There are 
several of each.) 

9 .33. The synthesis of methanol from carbon monoxide and hydrogen is earned out in a continuous vapor- 
phase reactor at 5.00 atm absolute. The feed contains CO and H; in stoichiometric proportion 
and enters the reactor at 25‘C and 5.00 atm at a rate of 17.1 m’/h. The product stream emerges 
from the reactor at 127'C. The rate of heat transfer from the reactor is 17.05 kW. Calculate the 
fractional conversion achieved and the volumetric flow rate (m'/h)of the product stream. (See Ex- 
ample 95-4.) 
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9J4. Caibon disulfide, a key component in the manutactuie ot tayon fibers, a produced in the reaction 
between methane and sullur vapor over a metal oxide catalyst: 

CH«<g) + 4 S(v) - CSj(g) + 2 H.S(g) 

Af/,(7W‘C) - -274 IcJ/mol 

Methane and molten sullur. each at 150“C. are led to a heat exchanger in stoictuometnc proportion. 
Heat is exchanged between the reactor teed and product streams, and the sullur in the leed is vapor- 
ized. The gaseous methane and sullur leave the exchanger and pass through a second preheater in 
which they are heated to 700"C. the temperature at which they enter the reactor. Heat is translcrred 
trom the reactor at a rate ol 41.0 kJ/mol ol Iced. The reaction products emerge Irom the reactor at 
800"C pass through the heat exchanger, and emerge at 200“C with sullur as a liquid. Use the heat 
capacity data given below to perform the following calculations. 

Heat capacities: C, [J/(nvol , C)| - 29.4 lor SO). 36.4 for S<v). 71.4 for CH*(g). 31.8 lor CS,. and 
44.8 lor H,S(g). 

(a) Estimate the Iractional conversion achieved in the reactor. 

(b) Estimate the quantity of heat (kJ/mol feed) that must be transferred in the second preheater to 
bring the Iced up to 70OC 

(e) Suggest a method to improve the energy economy of the process. 

*9 J5. The equilibrium constant for the ethane dehydrogenation reaction. 

C 2 H«(g) = CjH«(g) + H-(g) 


is defined as 

where /’(atm) is the total pressure and i, is the mole fraction of the 1 th substance in an equilib- 
rium mixture. The equilibrium constant has been found experimentally to vary with temperature 
according to the formula 


K r {T) - 7.28 X 10* exp[ -17.000/7(K)1 


(1) 


The heat ol reaction at 1273K is *145.6 kJ/mol. and the heat capacities ol the reactive species may 
be approximated by the formulas 


O.U47r(K) 


(C,)c lH . - 9.419 

(C,)h 2 - 2690 ♦ 4.167 X 10 ’r(K) 
(C,)c, h, - 11.35 *ai392r(K) 


[J(molK)] 


Suppose pure ethane is fed to a continuous constant-pressure adiabatic reactor at 1273 K and 
pressure /’(atm), the products emerge at 7i(K) and /’(atm), and the residence time of the reaction 
mixture in the reactor is large enough tor the outlet stream to be considered an equilibrium mixture 
of ethane, ethylene, and hydrogen. 

(a) Prove that the Iractional conversion of ethane in the reactor is 



( 2 ) 


(b> Write an energy balance on the reactor, and use it to prove that 


I 


1 

TTWO 


(3) 


where 


**■«)- 


mix 

AW, (1273 K) - [<C,)q H. + (C,)h, ] dT 

T77TC 


(C^dT 


(4) 


•Computer problem. 
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Finally, substitute lor A H, and the heat capacities in Equation 4 to derive an explicit expression 

tc* mi- 
te) We now have two expressions for the fractional conversion /: Equation 2 and Equation 3. If these 
expressions arc equated. K, is replaced by the expression of Equation 1. and «(7i) is replaced 
by the expression derived in part (b). the result is one equation in one unknown. 7- Derive this 
equation, and transpose the right side to obtaui an expression of the form 

*KFi) - 0 (5) 

(d) Write a spreadsheet program to take P as input, solve Equation 5 for 7 (use goalseek). and 
determine the final fractional conversion. /. (Suggestion: Set up columns for P.7,f,K r .^. 
and <f>.) Run the program for /’(atm) - 001.0.05.010.0.50.1.0.5.0. and 10.0. Plot 7 versus 
P and / versus P. using a logarithmic coordinate scale for P. 

(t) Use a symbolic mathematics program or WTitc a program in Fortran or some other language to 
perform the calculations of part (d). 

9.36. You are checking the performance of a reactor in which acetylene is produced from methane in the 
reaction 

2 CH*(g) — CjHj(g) + 3 H-(g) 

An undesired side reaction is the decomposition of acetylene: 

C;H;(g) - 2 C(s) + Hj(g) 

Methane is fed to the reactor at 1500”C at a rate of 10.0 mol CH-Zs. Heat b transferred to the reactor 
at a rate of 975 kW. The produl temperature b 1500“C and the fractional conversion of methane is 
0.600. A flowchart of the process and an enthalpy table arc shown below. 


975 Wti 


Ford * 150CC 


10.0 mil CH.,1 


REACIOR 


Propel a 150OC 


H.lm-.l CH,« 

CjHjfc) 

•>><!>:* H/'J 
«lm:l CliWI 


References: C(s). H,(g). at 25“C. 1 atm 


Substance 

(mol’s) 

n a 

(kJ/mol) 

(mo Vs) 

(kJ/mol) 

CH- 

10.0 

41.65 

«i 

mm 

CiHi 

— 

— 

IEV 

AS 

Hi 

— 

— 


mM 

C 

— 

— 




(a) Using the heat capacities given below for enthalpy calculations, write and solve material bal- 
ances and an energy balance to determine the product component flow rates and the yield of 
acetylene (mol C,H, produccd'mo) CH, consumed). 

CH,(g): C, - 0.079 kJ/(mol ‘Q 
C,H : (g): C, - 0.052 kJ/fmol ’C) 

H«(g): C, “ 0.031 kJ/(mol ‘Q 
C(s): C, - 0.022 kJ/(mol *Q 

For example, the specific enthalpy of methane at 1500‘C relative to methane at 25“C is [0.079 
kJI(mol'“C)](1500*C -25‘C) - 116.5 kJ/mol. 

<b> The reactor efficiency may be defined as the ratio (actual acetylene yield'acetylcnc yield with 
no side reaction). What is the reactor efficiency for tlus process? 
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9J7. Hydrogen a produced in the steam refotming o f piopane: 

C,H,(g) ♦ 3 HjO(v) - 3 CO(g) * 7 Hj(g) 

The water-gas shift reaction also takes place in the reactor, leading to the formation of additional 
hydrogen: 

CO(g) + HjO(v) - CO,(g) + H-(g) 

The reaction is carried out over a nickel catalyst in the tubes of a shcll-and-tube reactor. The feed 
to the reactor contains steam and propane in a 6:1 molar ratio at 125‘C. and the products emerge at 
800“C The excess steam in the Iced assures essentially complete consumption of the propane. Heat 
is added to the reaction mixture by passing a hot gas over the outside of the tubes that contain the 
catalyst. Tlie gas is fed at 4.94 m’.'mol CiH.. entering the unit at 1400‘C and 1 atm and leaving at 
900‘G TTie unit may be considered adiabatic. 



Calculate the molar composition of the product gas. assuming that the heat capacity of the heating 
gas is 0.040 U/(mo!-*C> 

9J8. In a coal gasification process, carbon (the prunary constituent of coal) reacts with steam to produce 
carbon monoxide and hydrogen ( synthesis #as). The gas may cither be burned or subjected to further 
processing to produce any of a variety of chemicals 

A coal contains 10 5 wt% moisture (water) and 22.6 wt% noncombustible ash. The remaining 
fraction of the coal contains 81.2 wt% C 13.4% O. and 5.4% H. A coal slurry containing 2.00 kg 
coal'kg water is fed at 25*C to an adiabatic gasification reactor along with a stream of pure oxygen 
at the same temperature. The following reactions take place in the reactor: 

C(s) * HjO(v) — CO(g) ‘ Hi(g): AM? - +131.3 kJ/mol (1) 

C<s) + Oj(g) — COj(g): AM? - -393.5 kJ/mol (2) 

2H(in coal) + J 0 2 (g) — H,0(v): AM? “ -242 kJ/mol (3) 

Gas and slag (molten ash) leave the reactor at 2500“C. The gas contains CO. H 2 . C0 2 . and H 2 0." 

(a) Feeding oxygen to the reactor lowers the yield of synthesis gas. but no gasifier ever operates 
without supplementary oxygen. Why does the oxygen lower the yield? Why it is nevertheless 
always supplied. (Hint: All the necessary’ information is contained in the first two stoichiometric 
equations and associated heats of reaction shown above.) 

(b) Suppose the oxygen gas fed to the reactor and the oxygen in the coal combine with all the 
hydrogen in the coal (Reaction 3) and with some of the carbon (Reaction 2). and the remainder 
of the carbon is consumed in Reaction 1. Taking a basis of 1.00 kg coal fed to the reactor and 
letting n, equal the moles of 0 2 fed. draw and label a flowchart. Then derive expressions for the 
molar flow rates of the four outlet gas species m terms of no. (Partial solution: na z - 51.5 - nj.) 


“In a real coal gasification reactor, sulfur in the coal would form hydrogen sulfide in the product gas. nitrogen 
in the coal would form Nj. some of the carbon monoxide formed in the first reaction would react with steam to 
form carbon dioxide and more hydrogen, and some of the carbon in the coal would react with hydrogeo to form 
methane. For simplicity’, we are ignoring these reactions. 
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<c> The standard heat of combustion of the coal has been determined to be -21.400 kJ/kg. taking 
COj(g) and H>0(1) to be the combustion products. Use this value and the given elemental com- 
position ol the coal to prove that the standard heat of formation of the coal is -1510 kJ/kg. Ihen 
use an energy balance to calculate nj. using the following approximate heat capacities in your 
calculation: 


Species 

o, 

CO 

Hj 

COr 

H.O(v) 

Slag(l) 

C,[kJ/(mol‘C)l 

0.0336 

0.0332 

0.0300 

0.0508 

0.0395 

— 

C,[kJ/(kg‘C)] 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14 


Take the heat of fusion of ash (the heat required to convert ash to slag) to be 710 kJ/kg. 

9.39. Three cubic meters of a 1.00-molar aqueous sulfuric acid solution (SG - 1.064) is stored at 25‘C 
Use data in Tables B.1 and B.ll to calculate the standard heat of formation of the solution in kJ/mol 
H-SO. relative to the solute elements and water, and the total enthalpy of the solution relative to 
the same reference conditions. 

940. Calculate the standard heat (kJ/mol) of the neutralization reaction between dilute hydrochloric acid 
and dilute sodium hydroxide solutions, taking the heat of solution of Nad to be +4.87 kJ/mol. 
Then calculate the standard heat of the reaction between hydrogen chloride gas and solid sodium 
hydroxide to form solid sodium chloride and liquid water. What is the physical significance of the 
difference between the two calculated values? 

941. A 10X1 mole % aqueous sulfunc acid solution (SG - 127) is to be titrated to neutrality at 25‘C with 
a 3.00- molar caustic soda (sodium hydroxide) solution (SG - 1.13): 

H,SO,(aq) + 2 NaOH(aq) — Na,SO,(aq) ♦ 2 HrO(l) 

(a) Calculate the required volume ratio (cm’ caustic solutioivCm’ acid solution). 

(b> Calculate the standard beats of formation (kJ/mol solute) of each of the three solutions involved 
■n this process, and the heat released (kJ/cm* acid solution neutralized) if the reactants and 
products arc all at 25"C. The heat of solution of sodium sulfate is -1.17 kJ/mol. Assume that 
Q. — AH for the process. (See Example 9.5-5.) 

942. Most of the world's chlorine and sodium hydroxide are obtained through the electrolysis of brine: 

Nad(aq) + H.O(l) - ‘ H 2 (g> + J 0,(g) * NaOH(aq) 

(a) Determine the standard heats of formation of NaCl(aq) and NaOH(aq) and then the standard 
heat of the brine electrolysis reaction. The standard heat of solution of Nad is A/?,(r - ») - 
♦4.87 kli'mol NaCL 

(b> Several years ago. the annual production of chlorine in the United States was roughly 8500 
metric kilotons. Calculate the energy requirement in MWhtyr corresponding to this production 
rate, assuming that all of the chlorine is produced by electrolysis at 25‘C and the required energy 
input equals AM for the process. 

943. You have been given the task of determining the standard heat of the reaction in which calcium 
chloride hexahydrate is formed from anhydrous calcium chloride: 

Cadj(s) + 6 HjO(l) — Cadr • 6HjO(s): A if", (kJ/mol) - ? 

By definition, the desired quantity is the heat of hydration of calcium chloride hexahydrate. You can- 
not carry out the hydration reaction directly, so you resort to an indirect method. You first dissolve 
1.00 mol of anhydrous Cadj in 10.0 mol of water in a calorimeter and determine that 64.85 kJ of 
heat must be transferred away from the calorimeter to keep the solution temperature at 25‘C. You 
next dissolve 1.00 moi of the hexahydrate salt in 4.00 mol of water and find that 32.1 kJ of heat must 
be transferred to the calorimeter to keep the temperature at 25‘G 

(a) Use these results to calculate the desired heat of hydration. (Suggestion: Begin by writing out 
the stoichiometric equations for the two dissolution processes) 

(b) Calculate the standard heat of formation of CaClj(aq.r - 10) in kJ/mol Cadj relative to Ca(s). 
Clj(g). and HjO(l) at 25‘C. 
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9.44. A dilute aqueous solution ol sulfuric acid at 25‘C is used to absorb ammonia in a continuous reactor, 
thereby producing ammonium sultate. a fertilizer: 


2 NHj(g) 4 HjSOi(aq) - (NH,).SO,(aq) 






scmtf» 


(a) If the ammonia enters the absorber at 75“C. tlie sulfuric aod enters at 25°C. and the product 
solution emerges at 25‘C how much heat must be withdrawn from the unit per mol ot (NH*)sOi 
produced? (All needed physical property data may be found in Appendix B.) 

(b) Estimate the final temperature if the reactor of part (a) is adiabatic and the product of the 
solution contains 1.00 mole % ammonium sulfate. Take the heat capacity of the solution to be 
that ot pure liquid water [4.184 kJ,'(kg “C)]. 

(el In a real (imperfectly insulated) reactor, would the final solution temperature be less than, equal 
to. or greater than the value calculated in part (b). or is there no way to tell without more infor- 
mation? Briefly explain your answer. 

9.45. A 2.00 molc% sulfuric aod solution is neutralized with a 5.00 mole% sodium hydroxide solution in 
a continuous reactor. All reactants enter at 25‘C The standard heat of solution of sodium sulfate is 
-1.17 kJi'mol NajSOj. and the heat capacities of all solutions mav be taken to be that of pure liquid 
water [4.184 kJ/(kg a QJ. 

(a) How much heat (Icl'kg acid solution fed) must be transferred to or from the reactor contents 
(state which it is) if the product solution emerges at 40"C? 

<b> Estimate the product solution temperature if the reactor is adiabatic, neglecting heat transferred 
between the reactor contents and the reactor wall. 

9.46. A 12.0-molar solution of sodium hydroxide (SG - 137) is neutralized with 75.0 mL of a 4.0 molar 
solution of sulfuric acid (SG - 1.23) in a well-insulated container. 

(a) Estimate the volume of the sodium hydroxide solution and the final solution temperature if both 
feed solutions are at 25‘C The heat capacity of the product solution may be taken to be that of 
pure liquid water, the standard heat of solution of solium sulfate is -1.17 kJ/mol. and the energy 
balance reduces to Q - A H for this constant-pressure batch process. 

(b> List several additional assumptions you made to arrive at your estimated volume and tempera- 
ture. 


9.47. Ammonia scrubbing is one of many processes for removing sulfur dioxide from flue gases. The gases 
are bubbled through an aqueous solution of ammonium sulfite, and the SOj reacts to form ammo- 
nium bisulfite: 


(NH*)-SO)(aq) * SOi(g) 4 HjO(I) - 2NH.HSO,(aq) 

Subsequent process steps yield concentrated S0 2 and regenerate ammonium sulfite, which is recy- 
cled to the scrubber. The sulfur dioxide is either oxidized and absorbed in water to form sulfuric acid 
or reduced to elemental sulfur. 

Rue gas from a power plant boiler containing 0.30% S0 2 by volume enters a scrubber at a rate 
of 50.000 moL'h at 50“C. The gas is bubbled through an aqueous solution containing 10.0 mole% 
ammonium sulfite that enters the scrubber at 25‘C The gas and liquid effluents from the scrubber 
both emerge at 35‘C. The scrubber removes 90% of the S0 2 entering with the flue gas. The effluent 
liquid is analyzed and is found to contain 1.5 moles (NH,) ; SO, per mole of NH*HSO,. The heat of 
formation of (NH.) 2 SO J (aq) at 25‘C is -890.0 kl/mol. and that of NH4HSO,(aq) is -760 kJ/mol. 
The heat capacities of all liquid solutions may be taken to be 4.0 J/(g °C) and that of the flue gas may 
be taken to be that of nitrogen. Evaporation of water may be neglected. Calculate the required rate 
of heat transfer to or from the scrubber (kW). 

9.48. A natural gas is analyzed and found to consist of 87.5% v/v (volume percent) methane. 7.0% ethane. 
2.0% propane, and 3.5% Nj (noncombustible). 

(a) Calculate the higher heating value and the lower heating value of this fuel in kJ/mol. using the 
heats of combustion in Table B.l. 

(b> Calculate the lower heating value of the fuel in kJ/kg. 

<c) State in your own words the meaning of the quantity calculated in part (b). 

9.49. An ultimate analysis of a coal is a scries of operations that yields the percentages by mass of carbon, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, and sulfur in the coal. The heating value of a coal is best determined 
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in a calorimeter, but it may be estimated with reasonable accuracy Itom the ultimate analysis using 

the Ualonj formula: 


HHV{ kJAg) - 33.801(C) * 144.1581(H) - 0.125(0)] + 9413(S) 

where (C). (H). (O). and (S) are the mass tractions ol the corresponding elements. The 0.125(0) 
term accounts tor the hydrogen bound in the water contained in the coal. 

(a) Derive an expression tor the higher heating value (HHV) of a coal in terms ol G H. O. and S. 

and compare your result with the Dulong formula. Suggest a reason for the difference. 

<b> A coal with an ultimate analysis of 75.8 wt% C 5.1% H. 8.2% 0. 13% N. 1.6% S. and 7.8% ash 
(noncombustible) is burned in a power plant boiler furnace. All of the sulfur in the coal forms 
SO,. The gas leaving the furnace is fed through a tall stack and discharged to the atmosphere. 
The ratio «J-(kg SO, in the stack gas'kJ heating value of the fuel) must be below a specified value 
for the power plant to be in compliance with Environmental Protection Agency’ regulations 
regarding sulfur emissions Estimate <)>. using the Dulong formula for the heating value of the 
coal. 

(e> An earlier version of the EPA regulation specified that the mole fraction of SO. in the stack 
gas must be less than a specified amount to avoid a costly fine and the required installation of 
an expensive slack gas scrubbing unit. When this regulation was in force, a few unethical plant 
operators blew dear air into the base of the stack while the furnace was operating. Briefly explain 
why they did so and why they stopped this practice when the new regulation was introduced. 

9.50. A fuel gas is known to contain methane, ethane, and carbon monoxide. A sample of the gas is charged 
into an initially evacuated 2.000-liter vessel at 25*C and 2323 mm Hg absolute. The vessel is weighed 
before and after being charged, and the mass difference is found to be 4.929 g. Next, the higher 
heating value of the gas is determined in a calorimeter to be 841.9 kJ/mol. Calculate the molar 
composition of the gas. 

931. A fuel gas containing 85.0 mole% methane and the balance ethane is burned completely with pure 
oxygen at 2S‘C, and the products are brought back down to 25”C. 

(a) Suppose the reactor is continuous. Take a basis of calculation of 1 mol's of the fuel gas. assume 
some value for the percent excess oxygen fed to the reactor (the value you choose will not affect 
the results), and calculate - g(k\V). the rate at which heat must be transferred from the reactor. 
«b> Now suppose the combustion takes place in a constant-volume batch reactor. Take a basis of 
calculation of 1 mol of the fuel gas charged into the reactor, assume any percent excess oxygen, 
and calculate ~g(kJ). (Hint Recall Equation 9.1-5.) 

(e) briefly explain why the results in parts (a) and (b) do not depend on the percent excess Oj and 
why they woukl not change if air rather than pure oxygen were fed to the reactor. 

9.52. A mixture of air and a fine spray of gasoline at ambient (outside air) temperature is fed to a set 
of piston-fitted cylinders in an automobile engine. Sparks ignite the combustible mixtures in one 
cylinder after another, and the consequent rapid increase In temperature in the cylinders causes the 
combustion products to expand and dnve the pistons. The back-and-forth motion of the pistons is 
converted to rotary motion of a crank shaft, motion that in turn is transmitted through a system of 
shafts and gears to propel the car. 

Consider a car driving on a day when the ambient temperature is 298 K and suppose that the 
rate of heat loss from the engine to the outside air is given by the formula 



IS X 10* 


where T. is the ambient temperature. 

(a) Take gasoline to be a liquid with a specific gravity of 0.70 and a higher heating value of 49.0 
kJ/g assume complete combustion and that the combustion products leaving the engine are at 
298 K. and calculate the minimum feed rate of gasoline (galfa) required to produce 100 hp of 
shaft work. 

<b> If the exhaust gases are well above 298 K (which they arc), is the work delivered by the pistons 
more or less than the value determined in part (a)? Explain. 

(e) If the ambient temperature is much lower than 298 K. the work delivered by the pistons would 
decrease. Give two reasons. 
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Hie healing value ot a fuel oil is lo be measured in a constant-volume bomb calorimeter. Hie bomb 
is charged with oxygen and 0.00215 lb„ ot the fuel and n then sealed and immersed in an insulated 
conlainer ot water. The initial temperatute ot the system is 77.0WF. Hie fuel-oxygen mixture is 
ignited, and the tuel is completely consumed. Hie combustion products arc COj(g) and HjO(v). 
Hie final calorimeter temperature is 87.06"F. Hie mass ot the calorimeter, including the bomb and 
its contents, is 4.62 lb*, and the average heat capacity ot the system (C.) is 0.900 BtW(lb*-°F). 

(a) Calculate At/” (Btuflb* oil) tor the combustion ot the tuel oil at 7TF Briefly explain your cal- 
culation. 

(b) What more would you need to know to determine the higher heating value ot the oil? 

Methanol vapor is burned with excess air in a catalytic combustion chamber. Liquid methanol ini- 
tially at 25‘C is vaporized at 1.1 atm and heated to 100*0 the vapor is mixed with air that has been 
preheated to 100“C. and the combined stream is ted to the reactor at 100‘C and 1 atm. Hie reactor 
effluent emerges at 300"C and 1 atm. Analysis ot the product gas yields a dry-basis composition ot 
4.8% C0 2 . 14.3% O.. and 80.9% N 2 . 

(a) Calculate the percentage excess air supplied and the dew point ot the product gas. 

(b> Taking a basis ot 1 g-mok ot methanol burned, calculate the heat (kJ) needed to vaporize and 
heat the methanol teed, and the heat (kJ) that must be transferred Irom the reactor. 

Methane at 25‘C is burned in a boiler furnace with 10.0% excess air preheated to 100‘C. Ninety 
percent ot the methane fed is consumed, the product gas contains 10.0 mol COJmol CO. and the 
combustion products leave the turnace at 400"C. 

(a) Calculate the heat transferred from the furnace. -Q( kW). tor a basis of 1000 mol CH* fed/s. 

(The greater the value of - Q . the more steam is produced in the boiler.) 

(b> Would the following changes increase or decrease the rate ot steam production? (Assume the 
fuel teed rate and fractional conversion of methane remain constant.) Briefly explain your an- 
swers. (i) Increasing the temperature of the inlet air; (U) increasing the percent excess air for 
a given stack gas temperature: (iii) increasing the selectivity ot COj to CO formation in the 
turnace; and (iv) increasing the stack gas temperature. 

A gaseous tuel containing methane and ethane is burned with excess air. The tuel enters the turnace 
at 25“C and 1 atm. and the air enters at 200‘C and 1 atm. The stack gas leaves the turnace at 80CTC 
and 1 atm and contains 5.32 mole% COj. 1.60% CO. 7J2% 0 2 . 1224% HjO. and the balance Nj. 
(a) Calculate the molar percentages ot methane and ethane in the tuel gas and the peicentage excess 
air fed to the reactor. 

(b> Calculate the heat (kJ) translated trom the reactor per cubic meter ot fuel gas fed. 

A coal contains 73.0 wt% C. 4.7% H (not including the hydrogen in the coal moisture). 3.7% S, 
6.8% HjO. and 11.8% ash. The coal is burned at a rate of 50.000 lb„;h in a power plant boiler with 
air 50% in excess of that needed to oxidize all the carbon in the coal to C0 2 . The air and coal arc 
both fed at 77‘F and 1 atm. Hie solid residue from the turnace is analyzed and is found to contain 
28.7 wt% C 1.6% S. and the balance ash. The coal sulfur oxidized in the furnace is converted to 
SOj(g). Of the ash in the coal. 30% emerges in the solid residue and the balance is emitted with the 
stack gases as fly ash. The stack gas and solid residue emerge from the furnace at 600'F. The higher 
heating value of the coal is 18.000 Btuflb^. 

(a) Calculate the mass flow rates of all components in the stack gas and the volumetric flow rate 
of this gas. (Ignore the contribution of the fly ash in the latter calculation, and assume that the 
stack gas contains a negligible amount of CO.) 

<b> Assume that the heat capacity of the solid furnace residue is 022 Btu/(lb»"F). that of the stack 
gas is the heat capacity per unit mass of nitrogen, and 35% of the heat generated in the furnace 
is used to produce electricity. At what rate in MW is electricity produced? 

<c> Calculate the ratio (heat transferred from the furnace>'(heating value of the fuel). Why is this 
ratio less than one? 

(d) Suppose the air fed to the furnace were preheated rather than being fed at ambient tempera- 
ture. but that everything else (feed rates, outlet temperatures, and fractional coal conversion) 
were the same. What effect would this change have on the ratio calculated in part (c)? Explain. 
Suggest an economical way in which this preheating might be accomplished. 

A mixture of methane, ethane, and argon at 25‘C is burned with excess air in a power plant boiler. 
Hie hydrocarbons in the fuel are completely consumed. The following variable definitions will be 
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total heat 


nuheiije' 


used throughout this problem: 

x„ — mole fraction of methane in the fuel 
j, — mole fraction of argon in the fuel 
/’„(%) — percent excess air fed to the furnace 
T,(°C) — temperature of the entenng air 
T,(“C) — stack gas temperature 

r - ratio of CO; to CO in the stack gas (mol CO;/mol CO) 
y(kW) - rate of heat transfer from the furnace to the boiler tubes 

(a) Without doing any calculations, sketch the shapes of the plots you would expect to obtain for 
plots of Q versus (i) i a , (ii) (iii) P a . (iv) T„ (v) T,. and (vi) r, assuming in each case that the 
other variables are held constant. Briefly slate your reasoning for each plot. 

(b> Take a basis of 1.00 mol/s of fuel gas. draw and label a flowchart, and derive expressions for 
the molar flow rates of the stack gas components in terms of i,. P a . and r. Then take as 
references the elements at 25“C. prepare and fill in an inlet-outlet enthalpy table for the furnace, 
and derive expressions for the specific molar enthalpies of the feed and stack gas components 
in terms of T, and T r 

(c) Calculate C(kW) for x B - 0.85 mol CH,/moL i. - 0.05 moi Ar/mol. P B - 5%. r - 10.0 moi 
COj/mol CO. T, - 150“C. and T, - 700"C. ( Solution : Q - -655 kW.) 

*(d» Prepare a spreadsheet that has columns for i„. j,. P a . T,. r. T,. and Q. plus columns for any 
other variables you might need for the calculation of Q from given values of the preceding six 
variables (e.g.. component molar flow rates and specific enthalpies). Use the spreadsheet to 
generate plots of Q versus each of the following variables over the specified ranges: 

- 0.00-0.85 mol Otymo) 

«, - 0.01-0.05 mol Ar/mol 
P B - 0%-100% 

T, - 25“C-25CC 

r - 1-100 mol COJmol CO (make the r axis logarithmic) 
r, - 500“C-1000‘C 

When generating each plot, use the variable values given in part (c) as base values. (R>r example, 
generate a plot of 0 versus x B foe «. - 005. P B - 5%. and soon, with » m varying from 0.00 to 
0.85 on the horizontal axis.) If posable, include the plots on the same spreadsheet as the data. 

9.59. A gas stream consisting of n-hexane in methane is fed to a condenser at 60‘C and 1.2 atm. The dew 
point of the gas (considering hexane as the only condensable component) is 55‘C Ihe gas is cooled 
to 5‘C in the condenser, recovering pure hexane as a liquid. The effluent gas leaves the condenser 
saturated with hexane at 5‘C and 1.1 atm and is fed to a boiler furnace at a rate of 207.4 L/s. where 
it is burned with 100% excess air that enters the furnace at 200‘C. The stack gas emerges at 400‘C 
and 1 atm and contains no carbon monoxide or un burned hydrocarbons The heat transferred from 
the furnace is used to generate saturated steam at 10 bar from liquid water at 25"C. 

(a) Calculate the mole fractions of hexane in the condenser feed and product gas streams and the 
rate of hexane condensation (liters condcnsatc/s). 

(b) Calculate the rate at which heat must be transferred from the condenser (kW) and the rate of 
generation of steam in the boiler (kgS). 

9.60. In the preliminary design of a furnace for industrial boiler, methane at 25‘C is burned completely 
with 20% excess air. also at 25“C The feed rate of methane is 450 kmolfa. The hot combustion gases 
leave the furnace at 300“C and are discharged to the atmosphere. The heat transferred from the 
furnace (0) is used to convert boiler feedwater at 25‘C into superheated steam at 17 bar and 250‘C. 

Use the following approximate heat capacities (kJ/(mol-‘C)] in your solution of this problem: 
CH*(g) - 0.0431. COr(g) - 0.0423. HrO(g) - 0.0343. 0 2 (g) - 0.0312. N,(g) - 0.0297. 

(a) Draw and label a flowchart of this process [the chart should look like the one shown in part 
(b) without the preheater] and calculate the composition of the gas leaving the furnace. Then, 
using the given constant heat capacities, calculate the average molar heat capacity of the gas. 
(See Equation 8.3-13.) Finally, calculate g(kJ;h) and the rate of steam production in the boiler 
(k*b). 


•Computer problem. 
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(b) In the actual boiler design, the an teed at 25“C and the combustion gas leaving the furnace at 
300*C pass through a heat exchanger (the air preheater). The combustion (flue) gas is cooled to 
150“C in the preheater and is then discharged to the atmosphere, and the heated air is fed to the 
furnace. 
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Calculate the temperature of the air entering the furnace (a trial-and-crror solution is required) 
and the rate of steam production (kg'h). 

(e> Explain why preheating the air increases the rate of steam production. (Suggestion: Use the 
energy balance on the furnace in your explanation.) Why docs it make sense economically to 
use the combustion gas as the heating medium? 

9.61. A bituminous coal is burned with air in a boiler furnace. The coal is fed at a rate of 40.000 kg'h 
and has an ultimate analysis of 76 wl% C 5% H. 8% O. negligible amounts of N and S. and 11% 
noncombustible ash (sec Problem 9.49). and a higher heating value of 25.700 kJ/kg. Air enters a 
preheater at 3G‘C and 1 atm with a relative humidity of 30%. exchanges heat with the hot flue gas 
leaving the furnace, and enters the furnace at temperature T,(‘C). The flue gas contains 7.71 molc% 
CO; and 129 mole% CO on a dry basix and the balance a mixture of O,. N>. and HjO. It emerges 
from the furnace at 260*C and is cooled to 15WC in the preheater. Noncombustible residue (slag) 
leases the furnace at 450*C and has a heat capacity of 0.97 kJV(kg“C). 





G 


(a) Prove that the air-to-fuel ratio is 16.1 standard cubic metcrsi’kg coal and that the flue gas contains 
4.6% HjO by volume. 

(b> Calculate the rate of cooling required to cod the flue gas from 260C to 150*0 and the temper- 
ature to which the air is preheated. (Note: A trial-and-crror calculation is required.) 

(e) If 60% of the heat transferred from the furnace ( -Q ) goes into producing saturated steam at 
30 bar from liquid boiler feedwater at 50*0. at what rate (kg'h) is steam generated? 

9.62. Carbon monoxide is burned with excess air at 1 atm in an adiabatic reactor. The reactants are fed at 
2S“C and the Anal temperature (Le.. the adiabatic flame temperature) is 140CT“C 

(a) Calculate the percentage excess air fed to the reactor. 

(b) If the percentage excess air were increased, how would the adiabatic flame temperature change 
and why would it change in this manner? 

9.63. A natural gas containing 82.0 mole% CH. and the balance CjH* is burned with 20% excess an in a 
boiler furnace. The fuel gas enters the furnace at 298 K. and the air is preheated to 423 K. The heat 
capacities of the stack gas components may be assumed to have the following constant values: 

C0 2 : C, - 50.0 J/(mol • K) 

H>0(v) : C, - 38.5 J/(mol K) 

Oj: C, - 33.1 J/(mol K) 

Nj: C, - 31.3 J/(mol -K) 
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(a) Assuming complete combustion ol the fuel, calculate the adiabatK flame temperature. 

(b> How would the flame temperature change if the percent excess air were increased? How would it 
change if the percentage of methane in the fuel increased? Briefly explain both of your answers 

9.64. In a surface coating operation, a polymer (plastic) dissolved in liquid acetone is sprayed on a solid 
surface and a stream of hot air is then blown over the surface, vaporizing the acetone and leaving a 
residual polymer film of uniform thickness Because environmental standards do not allow discharg- 
ing acetone into the atmosphere, a proposal to incinerate the stream is to be evaluated. 

The proposed process uses two parallel columns containing beds of solid particles The air- 
acetone stream, which contains acetone and oxygen in stoichiometric proportion, enters one of the 
beds at 1500 mm Hg absolute at a rate of 1410 standard cubic meters per minute. The particles in 
the bed have been preheated and transfer heat to the gas. The mixture ignites when its temperature 
reaches S62*C. and combustion takes place rapidly and adiabatically. The combustion products then 
pass through and heat the particles in the second bed. cooling down to 350”C in the process. Period- 
ically the flow is switched so that the heated outlet bed becomes the feed gas prchcatcr/combustion 
reactor and vice versa. 

Use the following average values for C,[kJ/(mol “C)] in solving the problems to be given: 0.126 
for C,H,0. 0.033 for O,. 0.032 for Nj. 0.052 for CO*, and 0.040 for HjO(v). 

(a) If the relative saturation of acetone in the feed stream is 125%. what is the stream temperature? 
(b> Determine the composition of the gas after combustion, assuming that all of the acetone is 
converted to COj and H2O. and estimate the temperature of this stream. 

(c) Estimate the rates (kW) at which heat is transferred from the inlet bed particles to the feed 
gas prior to combustion and from the combustion gases to the outlet bed particles. Suggest an 
alternative to the two-bed feed switching arrangement that would achieve the same purpose. 

9.65. Liquid n-pentane at 25*C is burned with 30% excess oxygen (not air) fed at 75*C. The adiabatic 
flame temperature is T^('C). 

(a) Take as a basis of calculation XXKD mol QHu(l) burned and use an energy balance on the adi- 
abatic reactor to derive an equation of the form f(T*) - 0. where f(T^) is a fourth-order 
polynomial [/(T^) - c* 4 ofu 4 4 4 rarJJ. If your derivation is correct, the ratio 

c*/ c, should equal 6892 X 10 1 *. Then solve the equation to determine T. 1 . (This solution is 
easily obtained using the goalscek tool on a spreadsheet.) 

(b> Repeat the calculation of part (a) using successively the first two terms, the first three terms, 
and the first four terms of the fourth-order polynomial equation. If the solution of pari (a) is 
taken to be exact, what percentage errors arc associated with the linear (two-term), quadratic 
(three-term), and cubic (four-term) approximations? 

(c) Determine the fourth-order solution using Newton's method (Appendix A.2). taking the linear 
approximation as the first guess and stopping when |/(T rf )| < 0.01. 

(d) Why is the fourth-order solution at best an approximation and quite possibly a poor one? (Him: 
Examine the conditions of applicability of the heat capacity formulas you looked up in Table 
B.2.) 

9.66. Methane is burned with 25% excess air in a continuous adiabatic reactor. The methane enters the 
reactor at 2S“C and 1.10 atm at a rate of 5.50 L/s. and the entering air is at 150*0 and 1.1 atm. 
Combustion in the reactor is complete, and the reactor effluent gas emerges at 1.05 atm. Calculate 
(a) the temperature and (b) the degrees of superheat of the reactor effluent. (Consider water to be 
the only condensable species in the effluent.) 

'-9.67. Methane and 30% excess air are to be fed to a combustion reactor. An inexperienced technician 
mistakes his instructions and charges the gases together in the required proportion into an evacu- 
ated closed tank. (The gases were supposed to be fed directly into the reactor.) The contents of the 
charged tank are at 25'C and 4.00 atm absolute. 

(a) Calculate the standard internal energy of combustion of the methane combustion reaction. 
Af/'(kimol). taking COi(g) and H 2 0(v) as the presumed products. Then prove that if the 
constant-pressure heat capacity of an ideal gas species is independent of temperature, the spe- 
cific internal energy of that species at temperature T(*C) relative to the same species at 25‘C is 


“Modified version of a problem in D. A Crowl. D. W. Hubbard, and R. M. Felder. Problem Set: Stoichiometry. 
AIChE Center for Chemical Process Safety. New York. 1993. 
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0 " Gr ~ *i)(T - 25*0 

where R, is tlie gas constant. Use this formula in the next part of the problem. 

(b> You wish to calculate the maximum temperature. Ta^fC), and corresponding pressure. 
/’xu.(atm). that the tank would have to withstand if the mixture it contains were to be acci- 
dentally ignited. Taking molecular species at 25*0 as references and treating all species as ideal 
gases, prepare an inlet-outlet internal energy table for the closed system combustion process 
In deriving expressions for each 0, at the final reactor condition (r M . /Vo), use the following 
approximate values for C„[kJ/(mol °C)1: 0.033 for Or. 0.032 for Nr. 0.052 for COr. and 0.040 for 
HjO(v). Then use an energy balance and the ideal gas equation of state to perform the required 
calculations. 

(e> Why would the actual temperature and pressure attained in a real tank be less than the values 
calculated in part (a)? (State several reasons.) 

<d) Think of ways that the tank contents might be accidentally ignited. The list should suggest why 
accepted plant safety regulations prohibit the storage of combustible vapor mixtures. 

■9.68. Natural gas that contains methane, ethane, and propane is to be burned with humid air. The adiabatic 
flame temperature is to be calculated from specified values of the following quantities: 

yofa. ycjH,. XiHi - mole fractions of fuel components 
7,. 7, - inlet temperatures of fuel and air. a C 
P a ** percent excess air 
yv,M - mole fraction of water in the inlet air 

(a) Without doing any calculations, predict the direction of change (increase, decrease, no change) 
in like adiabatic flame temperature you would expect for an increase in (i) vai, with yxyj, 
held constant, (ii) Ti. (iii) 7,. (iv) /■„. and (v) ywy. Briefly state your reasocung for each vari- 
able. 

(b> For a basis of 1 g-mole of natural gas, calculate the gram-moles of each molecular species in the 
feed and product streams, assuming complete combustion and negligible CO formation. Use 
answer should be expressed in terms of the variables given above. 

<c> Given here are expressions for the specific enthalpies of the feed and product components, rel- 
ative to their elements at 25‘C 

/?,(kJ/mol) - U, + b,T + C.T 1 + dj* * e,T*, 7 in “C 



Derive the given expression for the specific enthalpy of methane from the heat capacity data in 
Table B.2. Then show that A H for the reactor is given by an expression of the form 

Ml - a* 4- a ,7 + 0,7* * 0,7* ♦ a 4 7* 


•Computer problem. 
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where T is the product temperature, and 

«0 - - gOOb*,<rj 

T J 

ai - 

1-4 1-4 


“i - 04 * 2(*Wi 


I-* 


<-» 


(d) Write a spreadsheet program to take as input values ol loq. vc,h,. T,. T,. I‘ a . and y*v>. and to 
solve the energy balance equation |AW(r) - 0] to determine the adiabatic flame temperature. 
Run the program lor the following sets ol input variable values: 


Variable 

Run 1 

Run 2 

Run 3 

Run 4 

Run 5 

Run 6 

>CH. 

0.75 

086 

0.75 

0.75 

0.75 

0.75 


0.04 

0.04 

0.04 

0.04 

0.04 

0.04 

r,(‘C) 

40 

40 

150 

40 

40 

40 

r.CQ 

ISO 

150 

150 

250 

150 

ISO 


25% 

25% 

25% 

25% 

100% 

25% 

ywe 

0.0306 

0.0306 

0.0306 

0.0306 

0.0306 

0.10 



rfoflir. 

atiK«ctiui 

oiljrp 

itiipsw 


Suggestion Near the top ol the spreadsheet, enter the values o f a.b.c.d. and r tor each 
species Starting several rows below the last ol these entries, list in Column A labels lor the 
input variables and all calculated variables (component molar flow rates, specific enthalpies, 

T^.a^a, a,. A H). and enter in adjacent columns the corresponding values or formulas lor 

these variables in successive runs. ( Solution for Run I: T u ( - 1743.1“C) 

(e) Write a computer program to carry out the above calculations using Newton’s rule (Appendix 
A.2j. with an initial guess ol 1000*C lor each run. Build in a limit on the number of iterations in 
case the program fails to converge. 

9.69. Acetylene is produced by pyrolyzing — decomposing at high temperature — natural gas (predomi- 
nantly methane): 

2 CH»(g) — C;H;(g) ♦ 3 Hi 

The heat required to sustaui this endothermic reaction is provided by feeding oxygen to the reactor 
and burning a portion of the methane to form primarily CO and some CO;. 

A simplified version of the process is as follows. A stream of natural gas, which lor the purposes 
ol this problem may be considered pure methane, and a stream containing 96.0 mole% oxygen and 
the balance nitrogen are each preheated trom 25"C to 650’C. The streams are combined and led 
into an adiabatic converter, in which most ol the methane and all of the oxygen are consumed, and 
the product gas is rapidly quenched to 38°C as soon as it emerges from the converter. The residence 
time in the converter is less than 0.01 s. low enough to prevent most but not all ol the methane Irom 
decomposing to form hydrogen and solid carbon particles (soot). Of the carbon in the feed. 5.67% 
emerges as soot. 

The cooled effluent passes through a carbon Alter in which the soot is removed. The dean gas 
is then compressed and fed to an absorption column, where it is contacted with a recycled liquid 
solvent, dimethyllormamide. or DMF (MW = 73.09). The oH-gas leaving the absorber contains 
all ol the hydrogen and nitrogen. 98.8% ol the CO. and 95% ol the methane in the gas fed to the 
column. The ‘‘lean’’ solvent fed to the absorber is essentially pure DMF; the “rich" solvent leaving 
the column contains all ol the water and CO, and 99.4% of the acetylene in the gas feed. This solvent 
is analyzed and found to contain 1.55 mole% C,H,. 0.68% CO,. 0.055% CO. 0.055% CH,. 5.96% 
H,0. and 91.7% DMF. 

The rich solvent goes to a multiple-unit separation process from which three streams emerge. 
One— the product gas — contains 99.1 mole% C,H,. 0.059% H,0. and the balance CO,; the 
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second — the snipper off-gas — contains methane, carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide, and water; and 
the thud — the regenerated solvent — is the liquid DMF led to the absorber. 

A plant is designed to produce 5 metric tons/day ot product gas. Calculate the following quan- 
tities. 

(a) The required flow rates (SCMH) of the methane and oxygen feed streams. 

(b> The molar flow rates (kmol/h) and compositions of the gas feed to the absorber, the absorber 
off-gas. and the stripper off-gas. 

(c) The DMF circulation rate (kmolh). 

(d) The overall product yield (mol CjHj in product gas; mol CH* in the Iced to the reactor), and the 
fraction that this quantity represents of its theoretical maximum value. 

(e) The total heating requirements (kW) for the methane and oxygen Iced preheaters. 

(0 The temperature attained in the converter. 

,! 9.70. The wastewater treatment plant at the Ossabaw Paper Company paper mill generates about 24 
tonnes ol sludge per day (1 tonne - I metric ton — 1000 kg). The consistency of the sludge is 35%. 
meaning that the sludge contains 35 wt% solids and the balance liquids. The mill currently spends 
$4f»tonne to dispose of the sludge in a landfill. The plant environmental engineer has determined 
that if the sludge consistency could be increased to 75%. the sludge could be incinerated (burned) 
to generate useful energy and to eliminate the environmental problems assoaated with landfill dis- 
posal. 

A flowchart for a preliminary design of the proposed sludge treatment process follows. For 
simplicity, we will assume that the liquid in the sludge is Just water. 
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Frocess description: The sludge from the wastewater treatment plant (Stream @) passes through a 
dryer where a portion of the water in the sludge is vaporized. The heat required lor the vaporiza- 
tion comes from condensing saturated steam at 4.00 bar (Stream B). The steam fed to the dryer 
is produced in the plant’s oil-fired boiler from Iccdwater at 20“C (Stream :C). The heat required 
to produce the steam is transferred Itom the boiler turnace. where fuel oil (Stream D) is burned 
with 25% excess air (Stream :E). The concentrated sludge coming tiom the dryer (Stream (F), 
which has a consistency of 75%, is fed to an incinerator. The heating value ol the sludge is insuf- 
tkicnt to keep the incinerator temperature high enough for complete combustioo. so natural gas 
(Stream G) is used as a supplementary fueL A stream of outside air at 25‘C (Stream ft) is heated 
to 110‘C and fed to the incinerator along with the concentrated sludge and natural gas The waste 
gas from the incinerator is discharged to the atmosphere. 


“Problem based on material contributed by Joseph Lcmanski of the Kimberly-Clark Corporation and Mccton 
Darla/ of North Carolina State Univenaty: 
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Fuel oil: The oil is a low-sullur No. 6 fuel oil. 11s ultimate (elemental) analysis on a weight basis 
is 87% C. 10% H. 0.84% S. and the balance oxygen, nitrogen, and nonvolatile ash. The higher 
heating value of the oil u 3.75 X 10* kJ/kg and the heat capacity nC, ■ 1.8 kJ/(kg”C). 

Boiler. The boiler has an efficiency of 62%. meaning that 62% of the heating value of the fuel oil 
burned a used to produce saturated steam at 4.00 bar from boiler feedwater at 20“C. Fuel oil at 
6 S*C and dry air at 125“C arc fed to the bodcr furnace. The air feed rate is 25% in excess of the 
amount theoretically required for complete consumption of the fuel. 

Sludge: Use sludge from the wastewater treatment plant contains 35% w/w solids (S) and the bal- 
ance liquids (which for the purposes of this problem may be treated as only water) and enters 
the dryer at 22'C. The sludge includes a number of volatile organic species, some of which may 
be toxic, and has a terrible odor. The heat capacity of the solids is approximately constant at 
2.5 kJ/(kg“C). 

Dryer The dryer has an efficiency of 55%. meaning that the heat transferred to the sludge. Q 2 . 
is 55% of the total heat lost by the condensing steam, and the remainder, g,. is lost to the sur- 
roundings. The dryer operates at 1 atm. and the water vapor and concentrated sludge emerge 
at the corresponding saturation temperature. The steam condensate leaves the dryer as a liquid 
saturated at 4.00 bar. 

Incinerator The concentrated sludge has a heating value of 19.000 kJkg dry solids. For a feed sludge 
of 75% consistency, the incinerator requires 195 SCM natural gas/tonne wet sludge [1 SCM - 
1 m*(STP)l. The theoretical air requirement for the sludge is IS SCM air/10.000 kJ of heating 
value. Air is fed in 100% excess of the amount theoretically required to burn the sludge and the 
natural gas. 

(a) Use material and energy balances to calculate the mass flow rates (tonnesi'day) of Streams 'BiiCi 
ft ft ft ft and ft and heat flows Qa.Qi,..., g.(kJ/da>). Take the molecular weight of air to 
be 29.0. (Caution: Before you start doing lengthy and unnecessary energy balance calculations 
on the boiler furnace, remember the given furnace efficiency.) 

(b> The money saved by implementing this process will be the current cost of disposing of the 
wastewater plant sludge in a landfill. TVw> major costs of implementing the process are the in- 
stalled costs of the new dryer and incinerator. What other costs must be taken into account 
when determining the economic feaSbility of the process? Why might management decide to 
go ahead with the project even if it proves to be unprofitable? 

(e) What opportunities exist for improving the energy economy of the process? (Hint: Think about 
the need to preheat the fuel oil and the boiler and incinerator air streams and consider heat 
exchange possibilities) 

(d) The driving force for the introduction of this process is to eliminate the environmental cost of 
sludge disposal. What is that cost — that is. what environmental penalties and risks are associ- 
ated with using landfills for hazardous waste disposal? What environmental problems might 
incineration introduce? 



Chapter 



Computer-Aided 
Balance Calculations 


If you have worked your way through the preceding nine chapters, you arc aware — maybe 
painfully so— that solving material and energy balance problems manually for even relatively 
simple systems can be a cumbersome and time-consuming task. Imagine what it must be like to 
do it for. say. an entire petroleum refinery! An alternative approach is to devise an algorithm 
(a systematic procedure) to perform the calculations and then to program a computer to im- 
plement it. This now common technique, referred to as flowsheeting. is the principal topic of 
this chapter. 

10.0 INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 

After completing this chapter, you should be able to do the following: 

• Clearly define, in your own words, the terms: design variables and state tariables sequential 
modular flowsheet simulation, equation-based flowsheet simulation, tear stream, convergence 
block, and design specification. 

• Given a description of a single-unit chemical process, determine the number of degrees of 
freedom and identify a set of design variables that leads to an efficient calculation procedure 
(one that minimizes the number of equations that must be solved simultaneously). 

• Given a description of a multiple-unit process, determine the number of degrees of freedom, 
identify a set of feasible design variables, and if there arc cycles in the flowchart, identify rea- 
sonable tear stream variables and outline the solution procedure. Draw a sequential modular 
block diagram for the process, inserting necessary convergence blocks. 

• Set up a spreadsheet to perform material and energy balance calculations for single-unit and 
multiple-unit processes 

10.1 DEGREE-OF-FREEDOM ANALYSIS REVISITED 

As defined in Section 4.3d. the degrees of freedom of a system. n M . is the number of system 
variables whose values must be specified before the remaining variables can be calculated. If a 
system is described by n c independent equations in n v variables, then n& - nv - n«. 

• If n a — 0 (c.g.. if there arc three independent equations in three unknowns), then the un- 
known system variables can. in principle, be calculated. 

• If nj, > 0 — for example, three equations in five unknowns, so that n Jr - 2 — then vari- 

able values must be specified as part of the system definition, and the remaining unknown 
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variables may then be calculated from the system equations. Variables that arc externally 
specified arc called design variables, and those that arc then calculated from the system equa- 
tions arc called state variables. 

• If /i,|( < 0. there arc more equations than variables, and the process is oterdefined: either 
you have written more equations than you arc entitled to write (c.g.. three material balances 
on a two-component system), or you have miscounted the variables, probably by not fully 
labeling the flowchart. 

The remainder of this section illustrates dcgrcc-of-frccdom analyses for increasingly com- 
plex systems: first a single nonrcactivc process unit, then a single reactive unit, and finally a 
system of several interconnected units. 


10.1a Single Process Unit 

The number of unknown variables for a single unit is the sum of the unknown component 
amounts or flow rates for all inlet and outlet streams, plus all unknown stream temperatures 
and pressures, plus the rates of energy transfer as heat and work. The equations available to de- 
termine these unknowns include material balances for each independent species, an energy bal- 
ance. phase and chemical equilibrium relations, and additional specified relationships among 
the process variables. 

Let us first consider a heated mixer in which a stream of oxygen and nitrogen at 25°C is 
blended with a stream of pure oxygen at 40°C. and the combined stream is heated to S0°C. 



MIXER 


Acre 

HEATER 



4 





2VC 

CKW) 



A dcgrcc-of-frccdom analysis on this simple process would proceed as follows: 

6 variables (nj nj, and Q ) 

—3 relations (2 material balances and 1 energy balance) 

— 3 degrees of freedom 

Thus, three specifications would have to be provided in the problem statement, following which 
the system equations could be solved for all remaining unknowns. Specifying values of three 
of the variables would suffice, as would giving values for two of the variables and a relation- 
ship between the masses of the two feed streams (Convince yourself— choose values for any 
three variables and mentally go through the calculation of the remaining three from the system 
equations) 

The following example illustrates a dcgrcc-of-frccdom analysis for a process that involves 
vapor-liquid equilibria between effluent process streams. 


EXAMPLE 10.1-1 Degree-of-Freedom Analysis of a Flash Vaporizer 


A liquid mixture of n-hexane (HX) and n-heptane (HP) at a high pressure is abruptly exposed to 
a lower pressure. A portion of the mixture evaporates yielding a vapor mixture relatively rich in 
hexane (the more volatile of the two feed components) and a residual liquid mixture relatively rich 
in heptane. The two product streams are in equilibrium at temperature T and pressure P. their com- 
positions are related by Raoult's law (Section 6.4b). 
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SOLUTION 
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The relations among the system variables are as follows: 


n, = b, + n, 

"i*i " "l’l + ">*» 

*i? - *.p^x(n 

(i - ,dr - (l - «,)pb(n 

losWotOO] - *hx - Ah*/ 


T*C m ) 


•osJphpOOI - Any- Bib/ (T * Cm) 


(total mole balance) 
(hexane balance) 

(Raoult’s law) 
(Antoine equation) 


(1) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 


Perform a degree-of-frecdom analysis on this system, and outline a solution procedure for the fol- 
lowing sets of design variables: 


1. ui. *i. 7", and «i. 

2 . n>. » 2 . m. and «j. 

3. m. bj. nj. and T . 


Ten variables — m. m. ns. xi . ii. x>. T, P. pJm. and /•» — appear in these six equations. The system 
consequently has 10-6-4 degrees of freedom. Four of these variables must be specified m a 
problem statement, following which the remaining six variables can be calculated from the given six 
equations Notice how the difficulty of the calculation depends dramatically on which four variables 
are specified (Le.. which ones are the design variables). 

1. Design variables n,. x, ,T, and x,. If values of these four variables are specified, the following 
relatively straightforward solution procedure could be used to solve for the remaining (state) 
variables 


Specify values for m. «i. T.x s 

a 


pit, ■ ••• (from Equation 5) 

Pib ■ (from Equation 6) 

U 

B * *>Phx + (* “ »)/>!» (Equations 3 + 4) 
*2 ” npm/B (Equation 3) 


Solve for nj. n, 


n 2 + n, — n, (Equation 1) 
njxi + Bin — mu (Equation 2) 


The first four equations each contain one unknown and can be solved directly: the final two 
equations in two unknowns are linear, so they also can be solved without difficulty. 
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2. Design variables m, xj, ny and xy For this choice ol design variables a relatively lengthy trial- 
and-error procedure is required to solve lor the remaining variables. One possible procedure 
is shown here. 





Ai«ct all catilalM ratios 


Several methods can be used lor the trial-and-error calculation, such as defining F(T) - 
i>(calc) - x< (specified) and using the goalseek tool on a spreadsheet to find the value ol T lor 
which F(T) - 0. 

3. Design variables m, ns, ns, and T. Some choices ol design variables lead to contradictions ol 
the system equations and so are not allowed. For example, choosing *u. m, and n> as design vari- 
ables is lorbiddcn: once any two ol these variables are specified, the thud may not be assigned 
a value independently, but must be calculated Irom Equation 1. 


mem !• Consider the following set ol equations: 

YOURSELF 

(Answers, p. 662) », + 2. 2 - xf - 0 

5x, — x\ + 4 - 0 

(a) How many degrees ol freedom docs this system possess? 

(b) Which choice of a design variable would lead to an easier procedure to solve for the 
state variables. x ( or x 3 ? 

2. A liquid stream containing species A. B. C and D enters a vaporizer (flow rates n j. . . . , 
<u kg's). Essentially all of the A. 25% of the B. and none of the D is vaporized. The C 
is distributed between the liquid and vapor products according to a known equilibrium 
relationship. How many degrees of freedom docs this process possess? 

3. Consider the equations (i) 5x - 3y - 7. (ii) lOx - 3y - 6j - 14. and (iii) y - 2z. 

(a) TYy to solve this system of equations for x , y, and z . and explain why you can't do it. 

(b) Prove that the set of equations has one degree of freedom, choose a design variable, 
specify a value for it. and determine the corresponding state variable values 


10.1b Multiple-Unit Processes 

A process that contains two or more interconnected units has fewer degrees of freedom than 
the sum of the degrees of freedom of the individual unconnected units Suppose, for example. 
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that an output stream from the first of two units is the feed stream to the second unit and that 
no reactions occur in either unit 
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Let us first perform a dcgrec-of-frecdom analysis for unit A. We count nine variables (three 
for each stream entering or leasing the unit) and three equations (mass balances on methane, 
ethane, and ethylene) to obtain six degrees of freedom. The same result is obtained for unit B. 
Individually, then, there arc 12 local degrees of freedom — local signifying that we arc consid- 
ering each unit as isolated, unconnected to the others. 

In fact, the units are linked so that in the preceding analysis we have overcounted variables: 
specifically, the three variables associated with the product stream from unit A (nj, xj, and yj) 
arc identical to the three associated with the feed to unit B The analysis proceeds as follows: 

system variables — 18 local - 3 ovcrcountcd - 15 
system equations - 3 balances for each unit — 6 
degrees of freedom - 9 

Thus, nine process stream variable values must be specified for the given system, at which point 
balances can be used to determine the remaining six variables. 

In general, the number of degrees of freedom of a system of linked units equals the number 
of degrees of freedom of the individual units — that is, the total local degrees of freedom — minus 
the number of Iks (variables common to two or more units, and hence ovcrcountcd). minus the 
number of any additional relations that were not counted in the individual unit analyses. 

The procedure for performing a dcgrcc-of-frccdom analysis on a multi-unit process may 
be summarized as follows: 

L Draw and completely label the flowchart. 

2. Determine the local degrees of freedom for each process unit, mixing point, and stream- 
splitting point In the process. The local degrees of freedom equal the number of 
unknown variables involved in the unit equations minus the number of independent 
relations among these variables. The relations may include material balances, an energy 
balance, equilibrium relations, and specifications of conversions, yields, select! vitics. and 
mass or mole ratios. If a relation involves any variables belonging to units other than the 
one in question, however, count it in step 3 rather than here. 

3. Determine the degrees of freedom of the total process. This quantity equals the sum of 
the local degrees of freedom, minus the number of independent relations among process 
variables that were not counted in step 2 (such as overall reactant conversions or percent- 
age recoveries), minus the number of tics (ovcrcountcd variables) between units. 

If the number of degrees of freedom determined in this manner equals zero, all unknown 
variables can. in principle, be determined. If itj, is greater than zero, then n M variable values 
must be specified as design variables, and the remaining state variables may then be calculated. 
The following example illustrates this procedure. 


EXAMPLE 10.1-2 


hrat 

twctiii. ui-dmit* 




Degree- of- Freedom Analysis of a Multiple-Unit Process 

Methanol may be produced from carbon monoxide and hydrogen in the reaction 

CO * 2H* — CHjOH 
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The licsh feed, which contains CO and Hi in stoichiometric pioportion. enteis the process at a rate ol 
2.2 m’/s at 25“C and 6.0 MPa and combines adiabatically with a recycle sti earn. The combined stream 
is heated to 250*0 and ted to the reactor. The reactor effluent emerges at the same temperature and 
is cooled to 0“C at P — 6.0 MPa. partially condensing the methanol product. The gas leaving the 
condenser is saturated with methanol: 1% is taken oft tor process monitoring purposes and the 
remainder h recycled. An overall CO conversion ot 98% is achieved. The ratio o f Hi to CO is 2 mol 
Hi/l mol CO everywhere in the process system. Ideal gas behavior may be assumed. 

Carry out a degrec-of-treedom analysis for this process and show that the given information 
is sufficient to allow the calculation of the component flow rates for all streams, the required heat 
duties for all process units, and the temperature of the combined feed stream to the reactor pre- 
heater. 


SOLUTION 
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In labeling the flowchart, we have taken advantage of the fact that CO and H 2 remain in stoichio- 
metric proportion throughout the process, which cuts down on the number of unknown variables 
that must be deflned: if the flow rate of CO a the flow rate of H> must be 2 h r However, this also 
means that we cannot write independent balances on these two species. We must therefore allow 
for no more than two independent material balances on each process unit when we do the degree- 
of-freedom analysis, rather than the three that would normally be allowed when three species are 
involved in a process. 


Mixing Point 


Preheater 


Reactor 


Condenser 


6 variables (n e .ri|.n 2 .n,.n < .7 a ) 

- 4 relations (2 material balances. 1 energy balance. 

and the ideal gas equation of state for the fresh feed) 

- 2 local degrees of freedom 

4 variables (A,.*,. 7.. ft,) 

- 1 relation (The energy balance. We cannot count material balances. 

since in labeling the outlet flow rates the same as the inlet flow 
rates, we have implicitly used up the two allowed material balances.) 

*■ 3 local degrees of freedom 

5 variables (n,.n 2 .il,.n,.0i) 

3 relations (2 molecular species balances. 1 energy balance) 

♦ 1 chemical reaction 
■ 3 local degrees of freedom 

5 variables (ii». m. As . As. 0.) 

3 relations [1 material balance (Can you see why?). 

1 energy balance, saturation condition at outlet] 


- 2 local degrees of freedom 
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Purge Polni 2 variables («,. «,) 

- 0 relations (In labeling the chart. we have built in all 

allowed balances. It this is not clear to you. try writing 
a balance on. say. hydrogen, and observe the result.) 

- 2 local degrees ot freedom 

Process 12 local degrees ot trecdom (2-t3-*3 + 2 + 2) 

- 11 ties («i. bj. and h, were each counted three times, h, was counted 

tour times, and hi and T. were each counted twice) 

- 1 additional relation (98% overall conversion) 

« 0 degrees ot freedom 
The process is therefore completely specified. 

The solution of the system equations tor all unknown variables is straightforward. The ideal gas 
equation of state applied to the fresh feed stream yields no. Ihe specified overall CO conversion 
yields it, from the equation OOlh, - (1 - 0.98)hj. RaoultS law at the condenser outlet combined 
with the calculated value of h, yields h,. and an overall carbon balance yields ns- Balances on CO 
and CH,OH at the mixing point yield hi and m, and an energy balance for the same subsystem yields 
T,. An energy balance on the preheater then yields Q,. A methanol balance on the condenser yields 
h*. and then energy balances on the reactor and the condenser yield Q, and Q<. respectively. 


TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 662) 


Consider the flowchart shown here for a nonrcactivc mixing-separation process. 
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L How many local degrees of freedom docs each unit possess? 

2. How many total degrees of freedom docs the entire process system possess? 


10.1c Solving Algebraic Equations 


Once you have specified values for your design variables, you arc faced with the task of solv- 
ing the system equations for the state variables. For relatively simple processes, the manual 
techniques presented in previous chapters arc applicable and should be used. 

Unfortunately, chemical processes arc seldom relatively simple. For example, most prob- 
lems you have encountered in this text could eventually be reduced to the solution of linear 
algebraic equations. 

0.21 Bu - 2015 Solve for 


"l + n 2 " ICO l 

096.., + 0.05»i2 - 50 


Solve for n, and n. 


However, some could not. You encountered nonlinear equations, for example, when learning 
about equations of state: 


KI p p2 pi p5 


Given F and T. solve for £ 


and when studying vapor-liquid equilibrium 

logio p’ ~ A + B/ (C + T) Given T. solve for />' 
and when applying the first law of thermodynamics 

AW - a(T - 25) » MT 2 - 25 2 ) + <(7° - 25 } ) Given AW. solve for T 
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Solving sets of linear equations is tedious but straightforward. Soiling nonlinear equations, 
on the other hand, may or may not be straightforward. Doing so in all but the simplest eases 
involves trial-and-error. and there is usually no guarantee that you will be able to find a solution, 
or that a solution you find is the only possible solution, or even that a solution exists. 

We suggest the following guidelines for soiling n algebraic equations in n unknowns 

• For linear equations with n * 3 or a single simple nonlinear equation, (c.g.. y 2 — 2y — 3 - 0, 
c - ' — 02. or sin 6 — 0.5). solve manually using high school algebra methods 

• For a single complex nonlinear equation of the form /(j) - 0, use a spreadsheet or an 
equation-soiling program. If you use a spreadsheet, put an estimated value of x in one cell 
and the formula for f(t) in a second cell, then use the goalseek tool to set the value in the 
second cell equal to zero by varying the value in the first cclL The final value in the first cell 
is the desired solution. 

• For linear equations with n > 3 or nonlinear equations with n * 2, use an equation-soiling 
program. 


10.2 SEQUENTIAL MODULAR SIMULATION 

As we noted at the beginning of this chapter, there arc two broad approaches to the auto- 
mated solution of the balance equations for a process system: the sequential modular approach 
and the equation-based approach. This section outlines the first of these methods. The balance 
equations (and any other equations that may arise from physical considerations or process 
specifications) for each unit arc written and solved. If there arc no recycle streams, the calcu- 
lation moves from one unit to another, until all units have been covered. If there is a cycle (the 
conventional term for a recycle loop in a process flowchart), a trial-and-error procedure is re- 
quired: values of one or more stream variables in the cycle arc assumed: the balance equations 
for units in the cycle arc solved, one unit at a time, until the values of the assumed variables arc 
recalculated: new variable values are assumed; and the procedure is repeated until the assumed 
and calculated values agree. 

The object of the presentation that follows is not to enable you to go out and simulate 
complex processes — the treatment is too brief and general for that — but simply to give you a 
sense of the structure of process simulation programs and calculations and to provide an idea 
of what such programs can do. 


10.2a Elements of a Modular Simulation 

The first step in setting up a process for the sequential modular approach is to reconstruct 
the process flowchart in terms of blocks or modules (process units or operations) and streams 
connecting them. Several types of blocks and names that might be given to them arc as follows: 


MIX 

SPLIT 

COMPRESS 

PUMP 

FLASH 

DISTILL 

EXTRACT 

CRYSTAL 

ABSORB 

REACT 


Mix several inlet streams adiabatically to form one product stream. 
Split a single inlet stream into two or more product streams with the 
same composition and temperature. 

Raise the pressure of a gas by a specified amount. 

Raise the pressure of a liquid by a specified amount. 

Convert a liquid stream at one pressure to liquid and vapor streams 
in equilibrium at a lower pressure. 

Simulate the separation processes of distillation, extraction, 
crystallization, and absorption. 

Simulate a chemical reactor. 


An additional block type — the convergence block — has a function to be described later. 
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EXAMPLE 10.2-1 


SOLUTION 


The simulation program contains a built-in subprogram corresponding to each block type. 
To simulate a process, you would use the simulation program to build a flowchart and then 
enter known block and stream variable values in forms provided by the program. When you 
subsequently run the simulation, a series of calls to the block subroutines would lead to the 
solution of the process material and energy balance equations. 

For example, suppose two streams labeled SI and S2 arc mixed adiabatically to form a 
third stream S3. A MIX block might be used to simulate this operation. (What the subprogram 
for this block might look like is the subject of the next example.) 

si 

S2 



The step in the program that would perform the material and energy balances for this unit 
would be initiated by a statement equivalent to the program statement. 

CALL MIX(M1. SI. S2 .S3) 

Ml is a label, identifying the unit that has streams SI and S2 as inputs and stream S3 as an output. 
In the subprogram. SI. S2. and S3 would each be arrays, the elements of which contain enough 
information to specify the flow rate, composition, and temperature of each stream. Prior to 
this statement in the program, the values of the elements of arrays SI and S2 would have been 
cither specified or determined as the outputs of other blocks The subprogram would calculate 
the component flow rates of stream S3 by solving material balance equations and (if required) 
the temperature of the stream by solving the energy balance equation (A H - 0). 


Structure of a Mixing Block Routine 


T\*o streams are mixed adiabatically. Each stream may contain any of five components (A. B. C. D. 
and E). No phase changes take place. The heat capacities of all components may be approximated 
as constants, and the heat of mixing may be neglected. A computer program is to be written to 
calculate the component molar flow rates and temperature of the product stream from specified 
values of these quantities for the feed streams. 


si 


n„CmolA 1 l 


ii. D (iml Oil 
ii :l |mol til 

r.ro 


rf JD {rrol Bfc) 

i 


njctmolG*) 

H J0 {rrwl Dk) 
ii lc (mo 1 L*s) 

S2 

uiyrp 

S3 


«3AC*rc! A's) 
/i ;o !n»Dl R<s) 

i^c<«rolG»j) 

Ajotrwl ftk) 



n^OmolA*) 


Ui) 

n :D !rr»Dl B/X) 


TjCO 


1. Write equations for the product stream component flow rates and temperature. 

2. Create a spreadsheet that would determine the product stream variables from given values of 
the feed stream variables. 

3. Write a Fortran subroutine that would perform the same calculations. 

1. A degree-of-freedom analysis of this unit reveals 18 variables (six for each stream) and six 
equations (five material balances and an energy balance) for a net 12 degrees of freedom. The 
design variables are the 12 feed stream variables, leaving the product stream component flow 
rates and temperature as the state variables. 
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The material balance equations are trivial: 


"3A * "lA + "LA 

(i) 

m "lB + "28 

(2) 

"JC * "tC ♦ "2C 

(3) 

flJD ■ niD + J12D 

(4) 

"3E • "IE + »2£ 

(5) 


Let us choose as the reference state for each component the system phase (liquid or gas), tem- 
perature (7"|). and pressure (1 atm). The specific enthalpy of. say. component A in the product 
stream would be H. A - C rA (T, — F,). (Remember that there are no phase changes and we 
are assuming constant heat capacities.) The energy balance for this open adiabatic system is 
AH - 0. or 

AH - £ "—A- - 

- l n AS C M + -*•■■• + «E3 f >l( 7 's “ T l) 

- I"«c M + » M c,. + ••• * HEjCrtHrj - r,) - o 


(All of the enthalpies of the stream 1 components are zero). Solving this equation for 7s yields 


7i " 7i + - 


"ajC'ja * + hcjCfC * "DiCpD * hnCjB 


"AsCfA * * naCfC * "tsCg) + 


(Ti - r.) 


( 6 » 


Equations 1 to 6 may be solved sequentially for the product stream variables. 

2. A spreadsheet program that solves the six system equations is easy to construct. With a little 
more effort, a flowchart can be imbedded into the spreadsheet in such a way that the product 
stream variables are automatically updated if any of the input stream variables are changed. 
In the example that follows, the following heat capacities arc used: 


Species 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

C,[J/(mol-°C)] 

77.3 

135.0 

159.1 

173.2 

188.7 


Tlie spreadsheet might appear as follows. 1 


ABCDEFOH 



The flowchart shows a set of specified input variables for streams SI and S2 and the calculated 
product stream variables determined from Equations 1 to 6. The formula of Equation 1 for 
«*,(- « A1 + H/g) would be entered in Cell G7 as 

- A3 ♦ All 


'The spreadsheet wm created with Microsoft Excel*. The values and formulas were first entered, and then the 
line and rectangle drawing tools wete used to create the flowchart For clarity, meet grid lines are not shown. 
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indicating that the value in Cell G7 would be obtained as the sum ol the values in Cells A3 and 
All. 11 the value in either of these cells is changed on the spreadsheet the value in G7 would 
change accordingly. Similarly, the formula of Equation 6 for 7i would be entered in Cell G12 
as 

- AS * (A11*C19 , A12*D19 • A13*E19 * A14*F19 * A15*G19)*(A16-A8)/ 

(G7*C19 * G8*D19 t G9*E19 . GI0*F19 . G11*G19) 

(Verify.) Changing cither T, (in Cell A8) or T, (in Cell A16) on the spreadsheet would cause 
the new value of 7, to appear in Cell G12. 

3. A fortran subroutine that performs tie same calculations follows. 

SUBROUTINE HIX(M.S1,S2.S3) 

C**** M IS A UNIT LABEL 

C**“ ARRAYS SI AND S2 ARE INPUT. AND S3 IS OUTPUT 
DIMENSION S1(6).S2(6).S3<6) 

COtWDN CP(S) 

C'*** SOLVE MATERIAL BALANCES 
DO 1003 - 1.5 

100 S3(3) - Sl(l) •* S2(3) 

C**»* IF T1 - T2. SET T3 - T1 AND RETURN 
T1 - Sl(6) 

T2 - S2(6) 

IF (T1.EQ.T2) GO TO 200 
C**‘* EVALUATE SUNS FOR ENERGY BALANCES 
SUM2 - 0.0 
SUM 3 - 0.0 
DO 1503 - 1.5 
SUM2 - SIM2 * S2(3)*CP(3) 

150 SUM 3 - SIW3 . S3(3)*CP(3) 

C**** SOLVE ENERGY BALANCE FOR T3 
T3 - T1 ♦ SUM2*CT2-T1)/SUM3 
S3 (6) - T3 
RETURN 

200 S3 (6) - T1 
RETURN 
END 


The next example illustrates the structuring of a sequential modular process simulation 
using blocks of the types just described. 


EXAMPLE 10.2-2 



Simulation of an Acyclic Process 

The flowchart shown here depicts a multi-unit separation process TTuee liquid streams are mixed 
adiabatically: the product stream is pumped through a heater to a distillation column, and the over- 
head product from the column is partially condensed to yield liquid and vapor products Using the 
blocks MIX (mix two streams to form a third). PUMP. HEAT. DISTILL, and CNDS. construct a block 
diagram for the simulation of this process 
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SOLUTION Since three streams are mixed in the process but the HIX routine can only handle two teed streams. 

we need to use this block twice. In other respects, the block diagram looks like the process flowchart. 



In the main simulation program, a series ot statements resembling the following would be included 
(the first argument ot each calling statement is the unit identifier): 

CALL MXX(M1.S1,S2.SA) 

CALL MK(M2,S3,SA.S4) 

CALL PUMP( PI, S4.S5, parameters) 

CALL HEAT<H1,S5,S6, parameters) 

CALL DIST1 LL (ST1 .S6.S7.S8. parane ters) 

CALL CNDSfCl, S7 , S9 , S10 , paranete rs) 

The PUMP calculation would cause the pressure ot the liquid stream to be raised by a specified 
amount; the routine might also calculate the required shall work for this operation and could go 
as far as to specify the type and size of pump needed for the job. The HEAT routine would calculate 
the heat input required to achieve the required temperature change and might also perform heat 
exchanger design calculations. 

The DISTILL subroutine would solve material and energy balance equations to determine the 
flow rates and compositions of both product streams and the heat requirement for the distillation 
column. Depending on the level of sophistication of the simulation program, the subroutine might 
then go on to determine details of the column design for the given separation. 

The CNDS subroutine would proceed in a similar manner for the condenser calculations — first 
solving material and energy balances to determine unknown flow rates and the heat duty, and then 
possibly performing design calculations. 


10.2b Cyclic Systems and the Convergence Block 

Suppose the block diagram of a process has the following appearance: 


SI 

Bl 

S2 

B 2 

S3 

B3 


RE/CT 


COOL 


SEPARATE 


ss 


Further suppose that you know the values of the variables associated with stream SI and you 
wish to calculate the remaining stream variables. 

The procedure outlined in the previous section will not work, since there is no way to get 
the calculation started. To solve the equations for block B1 you must know the variable values 
for both SI and S5. but you cannot know S5 until you solve B3. for which you need S3 and hence 
the solution of B2. which in turn requires a knowledge of S2 and hence the solution of Bl. and 
you arc back where you began. 

If the calculations were to be done by hand, overall system and subsystem balances would 
eventually yield n equations in n unknowns, and the equations could then in principle be solved 
for all the desired process variables It would be difficult to write a sequential modular program 
to implement this method for an arbitrary process, however. Instead, the following iterative 
approach is used. 

1. Assume variable values for a stream within the cycle (this is known as tearing the cycle). 

2. Solve the system balance equations, working around the cycle from unit to unit until the 
tear stream variables are recalculated. 
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3. If the assumed and calculated tear stream variables agree within a specified tolerance, 
the solution is complete: if they do not. use the new values or some combination of the 
new and old values to initiate another swing around the cycle. Iterate in this manner until 
convergence is achieved. 

Suppose, for example, that in the process described above we choose SS as the tear stream. 
The flowchart might then appear as shown here: 



The calculation would begin with an assumption of values of the variables associated with 
stream S5. The equations for blocks Bl. B2. and B3 could then be solved sequentially. The solu- 
tion for B 5 would yield calculated variable values for stream S5. New assumed variable variables 
would be determined by one of several methods to be outlined, and the procedure would be 
repeated until the assumed and calculated values of the S5 variables agree to within a specified 
tolerance. 

The application of this procedure to a single tear stream variable is tantamount to solving 
an equation of the form x — /(*). where /(*) is the “function" that generates a new value 
of the tear stream variable x by working around the cycle. Techniques described in Appendix 
A.2 — successive substitution and Wcgstcin's algorithm — can be used to perform this calcula- 
tion. 

Most simulation programs have a block, called a convergence block, that performs such 
calculations using the Wcgstcin algorithm. The output stream from this block contains the as- 
sumed set of tear stream variables, and the input stream contains the values calculated by work- 
ing around the cycle. The block diagram for the simulated process would appear as follows: 



Ussunad) ' CONVB ■ liaKulitofl 


It is conventional to show the convergence block using dashed lines, since it does not corre- 
spond to a physical operation in the process. 


EXAMPLE 10.2-3 Simulation of a Cyclic Process 


The gas-phase dehydrogenation of isobutanc to isobutene 

C«Huj - OH, * Hi 

is carried out in a continuous reactor. A stream of pure isobutane (the fresh feed to the process) is 
mixed adiabatically with a recycle stream containing 90 mole % isobutane and the balance isobutene, 
and the combined stream goes to a catalytic reactor. The effluent from this process goes through a 
multistage separation process: one product stream containing all of the hydrogen and 1 % of the 
isobutane leaving the reactor as well as some isobutene is sent to another part of the plant for 
additional processing, and the other product stream is the recycle to the reactor. The single-pass 
isobutane conversion in the reactor is 35%. 

The process flowchart for a fresh feed of 100 mol isobutane is shown below. For simplicity, the 
symbol A will be used to denote isobutane. B denotes isobutene, and C denotes hydrogen. 
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SOLUTION 


A - t a - l-C«H,C0. C - H,l» 


I (MM) y n:l IflJXW) 

»„lmMAA> \ Bdl 1 -„(mc- Bd> 


ICOiMlAfs 

REACTCfi 


*>FPARATOf? 


20X ♦ r l |-c > 

90* C 


30*C 


nilmoM 
0.90 m:l 
0.10 m:l BAtiU 
80 “C 


All streams shown arc gases. On the flowchart. Q, is the required rate ol heat transfer to the reactor 
and Q, is the net rate of heat transfer to the separation process (which involves several heat addition 
and removal steps). 

1. Perform a dcgree-ol-freedom analysis on the process. 

2. Choose a tear stream variable and convert the flowchart into a block diagram for a sequential 
modular simulation, using blocks HIX. REACT. SEP. and a convergence block CONVG. 

3. Write a spreadsheet program to determine the labeled process variables on the chart. 

1. Three “units” comprise this process: the reactor, the separation process, and the mixing point, 
which in the process may be a stirred tank or simply a tee in the feed line. Let us first calculate 
the local degrees of freedom associated with each unit, and then the net degrees of freedom 
for the process. 

Mixing Folnl 4 unknowns (n*,. i^.i^.T,) 

- 3 balances (2 material balances. 1 energy balance) 

1 local degree of freedom 

Reactor (Count material balances on molecular species) 

7 unknowns 

— 4 balances (3 molecular species balances, 1 energy balance) 

— 1 additional relation (35% single-pass conversion) 

+ 1 chemical reaction 

3 local degrees of freedom 

Separator 8 unknowns (ii*j. bus. ha. n as. nto. "c. "4. Q.) 

- 4 balances (3 material balances, 1 energy balance) 

1 additional relation (isobutane split) 

3 local degrees of freedom 

(We used the information that the recycle contains no hydrogen when we did not label a vari- 
able n C4 on the flowchart, so we should not count this fact as a second additional relation.) 

Overall Process 7 local degrees of freedom (1+3 + 3) 

7 ties (nAi.iim.BAi.nai.na."*. and 7j were each counted twice) 

0 net degrees of freedom 

TTie problem can in principle be solved for all labeled variables 

2. Before planning the solution strategy, let us observe the flowchart and confirm that we cannot 
proceed in a unit-to-unit manner without trial and error. 

The mixing unit has one local degree of freedom and three unknowns. We cannot solve for 
n A , and n B , until we know h,. To determine this variable, we must solve the separation process 
balance equations, but we cannot do so unless we know « u . ii K . and ha- To calculate these 
variables, we must solve the reactor equations. Unfortunately, we cannot solve them cither, 
since we must first know ™ A1 and n*.. foe which we must solve the mixer equations, and we are 
back where we started. 
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The solution is to tear the cycle. We can tear it in any ol three places: between the mixing point 
and the reactor, between the reactor and the separation process, or between the separation 
process and the mixing point. The first choice involves the trial-and-error determination of 
two variables, the second one involves three variables, and the third involves only one (n*). Use 
tewer variables you have to determine by trial and enor. the more likely you are to succeed. 
Let us therelore choose the recycle stream as the tear stream. 

The block diagram tor the simulation now appears as follows: 



The program would take as input a guessed value tor the tear stream variable h t (stream S4A) 
and might contain the following sequence of statements: 

CALL MIX (Ml. SO. S4A. SI) 

CALL REACT (R1 , SI . S2 , QR) 

CALL S£P(SP1,S2,S3.S4R.QS) 

CALL C0WVG(C1.S4R,S4A) 

(The first unit called is always the one following the tear stream.) The call of SEP would result 
in the recalculation of n* from the separation process balances (stream S4R). CCftVC would 
compare this value with the one initially assumed. If the two values agree to within a specified 
tolerance, the calculation would be terminated; otherwise, the new value would be used to 
begin another journey around the cycle. The nature of the iterative procedure performed by 
CCftVG is discussed in greater detail in Appendix A2. 

3. Equations could be derived and solved for all of the unknown process variables, making trial- 
and-error solution unnecessary. However, for illustrative purposes we will set up the spread- 
sheet to parallel the sequential modular solution procedure of part 2 . 


ABCDEFQHI 1 K 



The spreadsheet shows an initially assumed value of the recycle flow rate (n w ) of 100.0 molS 
(Cell E13) and an assumed value of the mixing point outlet temperature of 50*C (Cell D8). 
The value of ih. will be varied until the calculated recycle flow rate (<i fc ) in Cell J13 equah 
the assumed value, which it now does not. (The actual calculation will be done by finding the 
value of n*. that drives the value of n». - n« in Cell 117 to zero.) Once the flow rates are 
correct, the mixing point temperature will be varied to determine the value that drives AH - 
~ («° Cell D4) to zero for the adiabatic mixer. 

The entries in selected spreadsheet cells are shown below, in the order in which they might 
be entered. The specific enthalpies are for the gaseous species at the stream temperatures 
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relative to the elements at 2S*C with heats ot foimatioo taken tiom Table B 1 and heat capacity- 
formulas taken tiom Table B.2. Their numerical values are in kJ/mol. The other cells contain 
labels to provide clarity (such as [//* -] in Cell A9). A spreadsheet drawing tool is used to 
draw the lines (denoting streams) and boxes (denoting process steps). 

D3 - 0.35 (given fractional conversion of A) 

A7 - 100 (basis of calculation) 

A8 - 20 (given fresh feed temperature) 

G8 - 90 (given reactor effluent temperature) 

38 - 30 (given product stream temperature) 

El 3 - 100 (initial guess for recycle stream flow rate) 

Eli - 0.900 , 314 - 0.900 (given mole fraction of A in recycle stream) 

E15 - 0.100, 315 - 0.100 (calculated mole fraction of B in recycle stream) 

E16 - 85 (given temperature of recycle stream) 

D6 - A7 ♦ E13*E14 (A balance on mixing point) 

D7 - E13*E15 (B balance on mixing point) 

D8 - 50 (initial guess for combined stream temperature. Later vary to make 
A H**,, - 0.) 

G5 - D6*(l-D3) (unreacted A) 

G6 - D7 ♦ D6*D3 (B balance on reactor: output - input ♦ generation) 

G7 - D6*D3 (C balance on reactor: output - generation) 

35 - 0 . 01*G5 (1% of A in reactor effluent) 

313 - (GS-35)/314 (from A balance on separator) 

36 - G6 - H13*H15 (B balance on separator) 

37 - G7 (C balance on separator) 

89 - -134^5 t 0.08946*(A8-25) * 30.13e-5*(A8A2-2SA2)/2-18.91e-8* 
(A8A3-25A3)/3 » 49.87e-12*(A8*4 - 25*43/4 [= (A#’), + ) C^dT. 
specific enthalpy of A at 20”C relative to elements at 25’C.) 

F17, F18, E9, E10, H9, H10, Hll, K9. K10. Kll - specific enthalpies of A. B. 

and C at process temperatures (see formula for B9) 

D4 - D6*E9 . D7*E10 - A7*B9 - E13*E14*F17 - E13*E15*F18 
G3 - G5*H9 . G6*H10 ♦ G7*H11 - D6*E9 - D7*E10 (AH„««,) 

33 - 35*K9 . 36*K10 ♦ 37*K11 » 313*314*F17 . 313*315*F18 - G5*H9 
- G6*H10 - G7*H11 (A// lfemM ) 

117 - E13 - 313 (assumed recycle rate * recalculated recycle rate) 

As noted previously, once the given spreadsheet has been set up. the value in Cell E13 
( - ru.) is varied until the value in Cell 117 ( - rc». - n»<) equals zero. This calculation is easily- 
done using the goalseek tool in most spreadsheets. Then, the value in Cell D8 (the combined 
stream temperature) is varied until the value in Cell D4 p, nl ) equals zero, reflecting the 

energy balance on the adiabatic mixing point. The resulting spreadsheet is the correct flowchart 
for the process, and appears as follows: 


ABCDEFGHIJK 
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The recycle rate is 200.6 mol/s, and the adiabatic mixing temperature is 64.5‘C. Any ot the input 
variable values could now be changed and the flowchart easily recalculated. 


Networks of recycle loops arc commonly encountered in large processes, and a suitable 
choice of a tear stream may minimize the number of iterations required to solve the balance 
equations of such systems. For example, consider the block diagram shown below. There arc 
two cycles in this process: S2-S3-S4 and S3-S5-S7. To solve the system equations you could, 
for example, tear both S4 and S7. which would require the inclusion of two convergence blocks 
and hence the simultaneous solution of two iterative loops: however, you can instead tear one 
stream common to both cycles (S3), probably decreasing the computation time required to 
achieve the solution. 




si 


S2 


S3 


ss 


S7 


S6 


On the other hand, you will commonly encounter systems where you have no choice but 
to tear two or more streams, as in the next process. 



There arc three cycles: S2-S3-S4-S5. S7-S9-S11. and S3-S4-S6-S7-S8. and no single 
stream that if torn would permit the solution of all the system equations. For instance, if you 
tear S3 you could work your way around the first cycle to unit M2 but you would be stuck there 
for lack of knowledge of S8. and you would be similarly stuck at unit M3 in the third cycle since 
you would not know S1L 

Onc of many possible ways to analyze this system is to tear S4 and S7 (so that at least one 
stream in each cycle is tom). You must call the block programs in an order for which they can 
be solved. Remember that SL S4B. and S7B arc presumably known, and convince yourself that 
the program following the block diagram would in principle work. 
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CALL DISTILL (D1.S4B.SS.S6) 
CALL MIX (M1.S1.SS.S2) 

CALL SPLIT (SP1.S7B.S8.S9) 
CALL MIX (M2.S2.S8.S3) 

CALL REACT (R1.S3.S4A) 

CALL CONVC (C1.S4A.D1.S4B) 
CALL DISTILL (D2 .S9.S10.S11) 
CALL MIX (M3.S6.S11.S7A) 

CALL CONVC (C2.S7A.D1.S7B) 


(Calculates SS.S6) 
(Calculates S2) 

(Calculates S8.S9) 
(Calculates S3) 

(Calculates S4A) 

(Fbrccs convergence of S4) 
(Calculates S10.SU) 
(Calculates S7A) 

(Fbrccs convergence of S7) 


Other choices of tear streams could be made, and some simulation programs would permit 
you to use a single convergence block to force convergence of both tear streams simulta- 
neously. 

Techniques exist to determine systematically how many streams must be tom when mul- 
tiple cycles occur and the order in which to carry’ out the subsequent calculations. We will not 
discuss these matters here 


10.2c Design Specifications 

In the process simulations we have discussed so far. the direction of flow of information cor- 
responded to the direction of flow of the process streams — from feeds to products and around 
cycles This mode of information flow is appropriate if the object is to calculate the output of 
a process for a given input and set of process parameters (temperatures pressures etc.); how- 
ever. it often happens that a desired output is specified and input or process unit parameters 
required to achieve this output arc to be calculated. A feature of process simulation programs 
called a design specification is used for calculations of this type. 

Consider, for example, a single adiabatic flash evaporator for which the flow rate, compo- 
sition. temperature, and pressure of the feed stream are known. 


si 

ICO mol Alibi 


(• BOX C<l). — ) 


FLASH 

F<*rW 

rtK) 


S2 

Viper ocdiKt «<um UP.T 


flu<mcrf Ahtrtl (. B<vl. C(v). . . . ) 


S3 

Uiuld irMiKt 


UP.T 


"*i(m«4 AIIVil (• BO). COX - • • ) 


If the pressure in the evaporator is specified, a single call to the FLASH subprogram (which 
contains applicable vapor-liquid equilibrium correlations) yields the component flow rates in 
both product streams as well as the evaporator temperature. Suppose, however, that one of the 
component flow rates in one of the product streams is specified (c.g., n AV ” 65.0 mol/s) and 
you wish to determine the value of P required to achieve the desired separation. The FLASH 
program by itself is incapable of performing this determination: it is set up to perform the 
forward calculation only. The approach is to set up an artificial cycle, varying the value of P 
(the manipulated variable) until the calculated output variable (the sampled variable) is within 
a specified tolerance of the desired value. For example, you might specify 

|n AV - 65.0 mol A/s| S 0.001 mol A's (i.c.. 64.999 mol A/s s n AV * 65.001 mol A/s) 

This inequality is called the design specification for the process 

A block diagram for the simulation with this design specification incorporated would be 
as follows: 
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Vary* 


SI 


I » 

1 CONVG l 
I • 


|N 0 

i 0-001? 


FLASH 
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A value of the manipulated variable (F) is initially guessed and the flash block equations aic 
solved to generate the variables associated with streams S2 (including /i av) and S3. TTie value of 
the sampled variable (/iav) is substituted into the design specification (|«av - 65.0 mol As| S 
0.001). If the specification is not satisfied, the convergence block generates a new value of P 
and the calculations arc repeated. When the sampled variable value satisfies the design specifi- 
cation. the value of the manipulated variable is accepted and the simulation proceeds to down- 
stream blocks. The sampled variables in a design specification (there may be several of them) 
may be associated with the product streams of the unit for which the manipulated variable is 
being adjusted (as in this example), or they may be associated with streams far removed from 
this unit. 

Any number of design specifications may be built into a simulation, providing considerable 
flexibility for process design. You should remember, however (and if you do much simulation 
you will certainly be reminded), that whenever convergence blocks arc part of a simulation 
there is no guarantee that convergence will be achieved, and the more convergence blocks 
you have the less likely you arc to achieve it. In general, the better your initial guesses of the 
manipulated variable values, the more likely you arc to achieve convergence and to achieve it 
rapidly. 

An example of a sequential modular simulation of a relatively large process is given in 
Example 103-3. following a discussion of the second broad approach to process simulation. 

10.3 EQUATION-BASED SIMULATION 

The sequential modular approach to process simulation solves system equations in blocks cor- 
responding to the unit operations that make up the process. The block diagram for the process 
looks very much like the traditional process flowchart. Since engineers arc accustomed to slew- 
ing chemical processes as sequences of unit operations, they tend to feel comfortable with this 
approach. 

In the equation-based approach, the equations for all units arc collected and solved si- 
multaneously. The natural decomposition of the system into its constituent unit operations is 
therefore lost. Moreover, the simultaneous solution of large numbers of equations, some of 
which may be nonlinear, can be a cumbersome and time-consuming problem, even for a pow- 
erful computer. For all these reasons, most commercial simulation programs were still based 
on the sequential modular approach when this text was written. 

However, there arc disadvantages associated with the sequential modular method. The 
block subroutines for simulating specific unit processes are designed to operate in a forward 
calculation mode only: that is. they calculate product stream variables from given values of 
feed stream variables and process conditions. Frequently, the problems the process engineer 
wants to solve fall into either of two other categories: (a) given process conditions and product 
stream variables, calculate feed stream variables; (b) given feed and product stream variables, 
calculate process conditions. In both eases, iterative calculations using design specifications 
and convergence blocks arc required to solve the problems using a sequential modular pro- 
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These difficulties vanish if the system equations arc simply collected and solved for all 
unknown variables. Several powerful equation-solving algorithms arc available in commer- 
cial programs like Maple*. Mathematical Matlab* Mathcad* and E-Z Solve* that make 
the equation-based approach competitive with the sequential modular approach. Many re- 
searchers in the field believe that as this trend continues, the former approach will replace 
the latter one as the standard method for flowsheet simulation. (Engineers arc also working 
on "simultaneous modular" methods, which combine features of both sequential modular and 
equation-based approaches. We will not deal with these refinements here, however.) 

The following example illustrates the equation-based approach. 

EXAMPLE 10.3-1 Simulation and Design of a Two-Column Separation Process 

A stream containing 35.0 wt% benzene (B). 50.0% toluene (T). and the balance xylene (X) is fed 
to a distillation column. The overhead product from the column contains 67.3 wt% benzene and 
30.6% toluene. The bottoms product is fed to a second column. The overhead product from the 
second column contains 5.9 wt% benzene and 92.6% toluene. Of the toluene fed to the process. 
10.0% is recovered in the bottoms product from the second column, and 90.0% of the xylene fed to 
the process is recovered in the same stream. 

L Perform a degree-of-freedom analysis on the process and outline a manual calculation proce- 
dure to determine the compositions of all streams. 

2. Construct a set of n equations in the n unknown stream variables identified in part 1. 

SOLUTION Basis : 100 kg Feed 



B) 

■y:«g T) Aid* !>: 10% <t I In Sew to toljnn 1 

« 4 <lg a njls »- 90.0% at X In tto3 to Col atm 1 



Column 1 4 variables (n lt . . . , n.) 

- 3 material balances 

*- 1 local degree of freedom 
Column 2 7 variables (m n*) 

- 3 material balances 

* 4 local degrees of freedom 

Process 5 local degrees of freedom (1 + 4) 

- 3 ties (m .1*3. «4) 

- 2 additional relations (fractional recoveries 

of toluene and xylene in column 2 bottoms) 

- 0 net degrees of freedom 

The process is therefore properly defined and all unknowns can in principle be determined. 

A manual solution is easily outlined. The specified recoveries of toluene and xylene in the bottoms 
from the second column allow the immediate determination of n, and n t . leaving three unknowns — 
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EXAMPLE 10.3-2 


SOLUTION 


m, »». and it*. — in the overall process system. Overall toluene and xylene balances provide two equa- 
tions in two unknowns — m and n* — and an overall mass balance then yields Finally, benzene, 
toluene, and xylene balances on either Column 1 or Column 2 yield solutions lor m. nj. and n.. 

The system equations are given below. We first write the allowed balances lor column 1. then those 


for column 2 . and finally the additional process specifications. 

Column 1 Balances B: 35.0 - 0.673n, m (1) 

T. 50.0 - 0.306/1; + », (2) 

X: 15.0 - 0.021/n *- (3) 

Column 2 Balances B: n> - 0.059ns ♦ n> (4) 

T: n, — 0.926ns * "> (5) 

X: n, - 0.015ns + »• <6> 

10% T recovery: n, = 0.103(50.0) - 5.00 (7) 

93.3% X recovery: n, = 0.933(15.0) - 14.0 (8) 


We thus have eight equations in eight unknowns. The equations may easily be entered into an 
equation-solving program and solved to obtain n, — 481. n, - 2.65. », — 35.3. n, - 14.0. n 5 - 
327. n, - 0.72. n, - 5.0. and n, - 14.0. 

Although a computer is not needed to solve this particular set ol equations, the same method can 
be used to deriv e sets of equations for much more complex processes — processes that do not easily 
yield to manual solution techniques 


The next example illustrates the equation-based approach for a system that involves non- 
linear relations and recycle. 

Simulation of an Equilibrium Reaction/Separation Process 

Ethane is dehydrogenated to ethylene and acetylene in the following pair ol catalytic reactions: 

C,H* = CjH* ♦ Hj [A =i B + D) 

C,H* =r Cj Hi * 2Hi [A =i C + 2D) 

The reactions take place at 977'C and 1 aun and proceed to a point such that the product gas com- 
position satisfies the following equilibrium conditions: 

- 3.75 - 0135 

y* )’* 

where y denotes mole fraction. The product gas goes to a complex separation process that separates 
95% of the unreactcd ethane from the ethlyene, acetylene, and hydrogen and recycles the separated 
ethane to the reactor. 

Perform a degree-of-freedom analysis on this process, set up the equations for all unknown stream 
variables, and outline a method of solution. 

Basis: 100 mol Ethane Fed to the Reactor 



lCOiroJC2He 

i 

REACTOR 


SEPARATION 


k — 




PROCESS 

C,H^ 

* 











"j(n>: 



njjrfA C 2 H 2 ) 




* 4 (n>:< H 2 ) 



A/iral M ? l 


^{rrwl CjMe) 





The degree-of-freedom analysis proceeds in the customary manner. 




Mixing Point 


2 variables (i*,. »*) 
- 1 balance (ethane) 
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» 1 local degree ol treedom 
Reactor (Count balances on molecular specacs) 

4 variables (m n*) 

4 molecular species balances 

- 2 equilibrium relations 
+ 2 chemical reactions 

- 0 local degrees ot treedom 

Separation Process 6 variables (n, n t ) 

- 1 balance (Ethane. We implicitly used up the balances on 

ethylene, acetylene, and hydrogen when we labeled the 
outlet flow rates ol these species nj. nj. and m.) 

- 1 additional relation (95% ot the ethane ted to the separator 

leaves with the product.) 

- 4 local degrees ot freedom 

Process 5 local degrees ol treedom (1+0 + 4) 

3 ties ("i «u."») 

- 0 net degrees ot treedom 
The system equations are as follows 

Mixing Point « u ♦ ", - 100 (1) 

Reactor 


We will use the extent ot reaction method tor the reactor analysis (see Section 4.7e). From the two 
gjven stoichiometric equations. 


m - lOOmol-fc -£ (2) 

"1-6 (3) 

- 6 (*t 

"«-6+26 (5) 

"i« — "i + "i + "i + "4 " 100 mol + + 2 & ( 6 > 


The mole traction ot the ith component in the reactor effluent is mfnux- The mole tractions of all 
four species can be expressed in terms ol (t and using Equations 2 through 6, and the resulting 
expressions can be substituted into the given equilibrium relations to yield the following equations: 


6(6 * 26 ) 

(100 &)(1(X) mol + (i ♦ 26) 

6(6 - 26 ) ; 

(luo 6 feHW0mol + 6+26)* 


- 3.75 

- 0.135 


(7) 

<*• 


Separation Process Ethane split: n 4 — 0.05 b, 

Ethane balance: n, — n 5 + n, 


(V) 

( 10 ) 


We now have 10 equations in 10 unknowns (no ns. n.w.6. and 6)- Once the equations are solved. 

any desired quantities may be determined, such as the component mole tractions in the reactor 
effluent, the overall and single-pass conversions, yields and sclectivities and (it stream phases and 
temperatures are specified) required heat duties on the reactor and separation process 
Examining the 10 equations, we see that two are nonlinear (Equations 7 and 8) and the remain- 
der are linear. The lull set of 10 simultaneous equations could be entered into an equation-solving 
program, or the following procedure involving no more than two simultaneous equations could 
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EXAMPLE 10.3-3 





re^Tir. tank, 
h«i mdittQi f. 

ccixfensef. 

s:ttstner 


be used: 


Solve equations 7 and 8 simultaneously for (i and & (tnal and error — see below) 

i 


H, - ICO - 6 - 6 

(2) 


(3) 

H5 » 

<4> 

IH - 6 + 2£ 

(5) 

n t « ■ ifi + m ♦ ftj + fu 

i 

(6) 

* 5 - aasih 

<9> 

“ "5 

(10) 


«• - 100 - 1.6 ( 1 ) 

The only piobkm that remains is the simultaneous solution of Equations 7 and 8. We first rewrite 
each ot the two equations in the torm /(6-&) - 0 by multiplying through by the denominators ot 
the left sides and bringing all terms to the left ot the equal sign. Equation 7 becomes 

/««!.&) - 6(6 + 26) - 3-75(100 - 6 - 6X100 + 6 + 26) - o 
and trom Equation 8 

6(6.6) - 6(6 * 26? - 0.135(100 - 6 - 6X100 * 6 + 26) 1 - 0 

These two equations may be solved simultaneously using an equation-solving program or a numer- 
ical procedure like the Newton-Raphson algorithm (Section A.2h). TTie solution is 6 - 83.06 mol. 
6 - 6127 mol. Equations 2-5. 0-10, and 1 then yield n, — 10.81 mol. n, - 83.06 mol. it, - 
6.127 mol. it, - 95.32 mol. n, - 0.5405 mol. n, - 10.27 mol. n, - 89.73 mol. 


The final example illustrates the analysis of a multiple-unit process with several internal 
cycles, using both the sequential modular and equation-based approaches. 


Simulation of an Ammonium Nitrate Plant 1 

Ammonium nitrate, a constituent of many fertilizers, is manufactured m the reaction of ammonia 
and aqueous nitric acid: 

NHs(g» * HNOj(aq) - NH,NO,(aq) 

A labeled flowchart is shown in Figure 10.3-1. The principal features of the process are summarized 
in the paragraphs that follow. 

The nitric acid fed to the process is a 59.5 wt% solution that enters a charge tank at a rate of 10.970 
kgi'h Also fed to the tank are two recycle streams coming from different parts of the process. Both 
of these streams contain ammonium nitrate, and one also contains dissolved ammonia. 


‘Thil example is bated oo a process description m L B Andersen and L A. Wenzel. Introduction to Chemical 
Engineering. McGraw-Hill. New York. 1961. 
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FINES 

DISSOLVING 

TANK 


10,970 


0.59 5 HNO,^ 
0.405 H 2 Qt\g 

6527 kg HNO,* 
4443 kg H-Ofti 


NH 4 NOyTi)<fir«> 


*uO« nh 4 nd*t» 


ACID 

CHARGE 

TANK 


6527 kg HNO><h 
NHy'K) 
H2OTO 
NI^NOyh) 

24*C 


NH 4 NOjrt») 
NHyh) 
»u«V« H,Ot») 


AIR 

PREHEATER 







*a<ta NHjAO 

HjO*) 

» w lka NH 4 N0 /i) 
233*C 




VO 




2W'C 


PARTIAL 

CONDENSER 


NITRATE 

COOING 


C/IWI 


-^('K H,Wl> 
238'C 


"M** 


m;IW Mft) 
m u lkj H.QW 
NH>lhl 


(INAL 

NDENSER 


“l,!** H,Ot) 
*17<W Nrt,-W 



REACTCR 


CYCLONE 


BELT 
gQ/L , 

GRINDERS 

IbfV 

10B*C, 45 

Id mil 

NHjAO 

NK 4 NO*™ 

NH*NOyh> 

199-C 

pXTT— * 

SCREENS 


m„0«NH,NO,'W 


m,IW *rH> 
24’C 


Figure 10.3-1 Flowchart of an ammonium nitrate production process. 


A liquid stream from the charge tank is heated from 24“C to 149*C and led to the reactor, along 
with a stream ol ammonia vapor at 108*0 and 4.5 bar. The total ammonia led to the reactor is 5% 
in excess ol the amount needed to react completely with the nitric acid in the Iced. At the reactor 
operating conditions, the ammonium nitrate is formed as liquid droplets and most ol the water in 
the acid is vaporized. The reaction goes to completion. 

The reactor effluent — a gas-liquid mixture — leaves the reactor at a temperature ol 238'C and 
flows into a cyclone separator. The tangential flow ol the mixture generates a ccntnlugal force on 
the liquid droplets that impels them to the wall. The droplets adhere to and flow down the wall to the 
base of the unit where they are contacted with hot air. which vaporizes essentially all ot the water 
and a small amount ol the ammonium nitrate. leaving the remaining ammonium nitrate in a molten 
condition. The mass ratio ol air to reactor effluent entering the cyclone is 0.(MS:1. Belorc entering 
the cyclone, the air is heated from 24‘C to 205*0 by exchange ol heat with the gases leaving the 
cyclone. 

The molten ammonium nitrate stream leaves the separator at 199*0 and is air-cooled on a slowly 
moving belt to a temperature at wh*h it all solidifies The solid ammonium nitrate is then ground 
and screened. All but the smallest particles (the “fines") go through a coating process and then to 
bagging and shipping. The lines, which account lor 16.4% ol the nitrate led to the grinding mill, are 
recycled to a tank where they are redissolved in acid and recycled to the charge tank. 

The gas slrcam leaving the cyclone contains hot air. the excess ammonia, water evaporated from 
the nitric acid solution in the reactor and Irom the collected liquid in the cyclone, and 3% ot the 
ammonium nitrate in the reactor effluent. The stream leaves the separator at 233“C. passes through 
the air preheater, and enters a partial condenser where some ol the water and ammonia and essen- 
tially all ol the nitrate are condensed. The equilibrium relationship between the compositions ol the 
vapor and liquid streams leaving this unit may be expressed in the lorm 

yHjO - /l(»H 2 O.XNH ) ) 
ywt, - ^(xHjO.xim,) 

where >■ and * denote mass tractions in the gas and liquid phases, respectively. The gas stream leav- 
ing the partial condenser passes to a second condenser, which removes the remaining water and 
ammonia, leaving essentially pure air to be discharged to the atmosphere. 
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SOLUTION 


It is desired to calculate the mass flow rates m; mi? (see Figure 10.5-1). the temperature ot the 

gas entering the partial condenser (T,). and the (scat duties on the acid heater ( 0 ,) and the reactor 
(&)• 

L Carry out a degrec-ol-treedom analysts on the process. 

2. Set up a sequential modular simulation ot the process, using the following blocks: 

MIX Mi* two or more streams ot known composition adiabatically to form a single 
outlet stream. Calculate the component flow rates and temperature ot the outlet 
stream. 

REACT Take as input a stream ot reactants at a specified temperature and carry the 
reaction to completion at a specified outlet temperature. 

SEPR Separate a teed stream with specified component flow rates into two outlet 
streams. The tractions ot each component that go into the first outlet stream arc 
specified. 

CONDNS Carry out a partial condensation on a multicomponent feed stream. 

EXCH Exchange heat between two streams Hie flow rates ot both streams are specified, 

as arc the inlet and outlet temperatures of one stream and the inlet temperature 
ot the second. 

HEAT Raise or lower the temperature of a stream by a specified amount. 

CONVG Perform a Wegstein search to determine the value of one or more tear stream 
variables. 

CALC Perform a simple calculation of a specified stream variable from input stream 
variable values (a user-written subroutine). 

3. Wnte a set ot equations tor all unknown variables; that is set up the problem in a form suitable 
for solution using an equation-solving algorithm. 

L Degree-of freedom analysis. We will present the analysis with a minimum ot comment. TVy to 
Justify to yourself the given number of relations tor each process unit. 

Reactor (Count balances on molecular species) 

8 variables (m*. . . . , m,. Q,) 

4 balances (ammonia, water, nitrate, energy) (We do not include a nitric acid 
balance, since we did not label an outlet flow rate for this species.) 

- 2 additional relations (% excess ammonia, complete conversion) 

+ 1 chemical reaction 

- 3 local degrees ot freedom 

Cyclone 

8 variables (m* am) 

- 3 balances (ammonia, water, ammonium nitratc)(Why not air?) 

- 2 additional relations (air/reactor effluent mass ratio, ammonium nitrate split) 

- 3 local degrees of freedom 

Grinders 

3 variables (An mu) 

- 1 balance (ammonium nitrate) 

- 1 additional rclation(% fines) 

■ 1 local degree of freedom 
Freleater 

5 variables («n,...., m 10 . T,) 

- 1 balance (energy — Why no material balances?) 
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Fartlal Condenser 

9 variables (m, m a .m u m„ . T.) 

- 2 balances (ammonia, water) 

- 2 additional relations (equilibrium relations tor ammonia and water) 

- 5 local degrees ot freedom 
Final Condenser 

3 variables (im.mje.niiT) 

- 0 balances (Why?) 

- 3 local degrees ot freedom 

Fines Dlssohlng Tank 


1 variable (nu) (We are ignoring rh„-. 
lor reasons to be discussed below) 



— 1 local degree of freedom 
Add Charge Tank 

7 variables (m, . ni,. Oi,. m, D . m u . m„) 

— 3 balances (ammonia, water, ammonium nitrate) 

— 4 local degrees of freedom 
Add Hearer 

4 variables (mi.mj.mj.Cs) 

- 1 balance (energy) 

— 3 local degrees of freedom 

Froeess 


27 local degrees of freedom 

- 27 ties (Referring to Figure 103-1, count them.) 

- 0 net degrees of freedom 

The process is therefore well defined. 

In our analysts of the fines dissolving tank, we paid no attention to The reason is that 
from the standpoint of the requested process anal>sis the value of this flow rate is both inde- 
terminate and immaterial. Whatever the quantity of acid that flows to the fines dissolving tank 
from the acid charge tank, the same quantity flows back. Since the value of m„i has no bearing 
on any of the other material flows and we have no way of calculating this value from the given 
information about the process, we may as well ignore it when setting up the simulation. 

2. Sequential modular simulation. Examination of the flowchart of Figure 10J-1 shows that there 
are two cycles in the process. The first includes the reactor, cyclone, preheater, partial condenser, 
acid char ge tank, and acid heater, and the second includes the reactor . cyclone, ammonium nitrate 
cooler, grinders, fines dissolving tank, acid charge tank, and acid heater. We can tear both cycles 
at once between the charge tank and the add heater, between the heater and the reactor, or 
between the reactor and the cyclone. The stream between the reactor and the cyclone involves 
three variables (nu. m». and ms), one of which may immediately be eliminated by virtue of the 
specified percentage excess of ammonia in the reactor feed. Since no other potential tear stream 
involves fewer variables, we will choose this location as the tear point. 

Figure 10.3-2 shows a block diagram of the simulation. Note the following features of the 
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Figure 10 J-2 Block diagram tor sequential modular simulation ot ammonium nitrate process 


1. Blocks arc not included tor the fines dissolver and the ammonium nitrate cooler, since 
both ol these units sene simply to pass along a stream ot material tiom one unit to an- 
other. It energy balances on these units were required, we would then indude blocks tor 
them. 

2. Two calculation blocks are included In the first (Cl), the value ol the ammonia tresh Iced 
rate (mo) will be calculated from the known value ol the nitric acsd teed rate, the calculated 
quantity ot recycled ammonia (mi), and the specified percentage excess ammonia in the 
reactor teed (5%). In the second block (C2). the flow rate ol air (mi) will be calculated 
from the known mass flow rate ot the reactor etfluent (wu + ms + mt) and the specified 
mass ratio ot air to reactor etfluent (0.045). 

3. The SEPR block must be used to simulate the cyclone. However, since this block only 
accepts a single input stream, the reactor etfluent and air teed must first be combined in 
a MIX operation, even though there is no physical mixing stage in the process. 

The simulation would begin with a guess at the tear stream variables (S5B). The subroutine 
calling sequence tor the simulation would then be as follows. 

CALL CALC2(C1.S5B.S3) 

Calculates im. hence streams S3. S4. and Sll 

CALL MIX (Ml , SSB , S4 , S6) 

CALL SEPR(SP1,S6, S7.S13) 

Takes as input the flow rates ol air (mi), ammonia (m*). ammonium nitrate (ms), and water 
(m,) entering the cyclone and the known splits ol air. ammonia, water, and ammonium nitrate, 
and calculates the component flow rates ol streams S7 and S13 (m, m„). 

CALL SEPR(SP2 . S13 , S14 , SIS) 

Calculates n u and m„ from the specified traction ol fines in the grinder product. 

CALL EXOI (El , S3 , S4 . S7 , S8) 

Calculates T, Irom the known stream flow rates and the three other stream temperatures. 
CALL CCftDS(CDl.S8.S9,S10) 

Calculates mi* mu Irom the known flow rates ot stream S8 and the equilibrium relations 

tor ammonia and water. It the temperatures of S9 and S10 were specified, the subroutine could 
also determine the required heat duty on the condenser. 
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At this point in the calculation, we could call SEPR loi unit SP3. However, since this calcula- 
tion has no bearing on the convergence ol the iterative cyclic calculations, we may as well hold 
oil on it and do it only alter the iterative procedure has converged. 

CALL MIX(K2 , SI , S10 . S14 , S16) 

Calculates mi. m?. and no. Notice that in previous flowsheet simulation examples, our MIX block 
could only handle two inlet streams. II that were the case here, we would need two block calls — 
one to mix SI and S14. and the next to mix the product ol the first stage with S10. 

CALL CALC1(C1,S16,S2) 

Calculates no trom the known value ol the nitric acid Iced rate, the current value ol the am- 
monia recycle rate (mi), and the specified value ol 5% excess ammonia in the reactor leed. 

We will bypass the call ol HEAT lor the acid heater at this point lor the same reason we did 
not call SEPR lor the final condenser. This calculation is not needed to complete the cycle, and 
so we need only do it alter the cyclic calculation has converged. 

CALL HIX(H3.S2.S17,S18> 

Calculates the combined leed to the reactor. 

CALL REACTCR1.S18.SSA) 

Calculates the reactor effluent (SSA) flow rates m«. m». and m* and the required heat duty on 
the reactor. Q„ 

CALL CONVt(CNl.SSA.SSB) 

Compares the estimated (SSB) and recalculated (SSA) values ol the tear stream variables. It they 
do not agree within a specified tolerance, the program generates a new set ol estimated values 
using the Wegstein algorithm and goes back to the first step [CALL MIX(H1, ...» to begin a 
new cycle. II convergence is achieved, the program proceeds to the remaining calculations. 

CALL SEPRCSP3.S9.SU, SI2) 

Calculates the flow rates ol two o I the process product streams. II temperatures ol S9. Sll. and 
S12 were specified, an energy balance could be performed on this unit as well. 

CALL HEAT (HI , S16 , S17) 

Calculates the required heat duty on the aad heater. Q,. 

3. Equation-based simulation. The system equations arc presented below. Verity that each set 
ol equations is consistent with the degree-ot-trecdom analysis tor that unit. 

Reactor 

Nitric acid led (and reacted) - (6527 kgh)'(63.0 kg/kmol) - 103.6 kmoL’h 


Excess ammonia: 

m + mi - 1.05 X 103.6 kmoL’h 


17.0 kg/kmo! 

II 


mi * mi - 1849 kg'h 

Water balance: m< — ott 

Ammonium nitrate balance: m< - 103.6 kmol'h loimcd (80.0 kckmoll 

«> 

(2) 

Ammonia balance: 

> w * 

u 

ms - 8288 kg/h 

iru - 1849 kg’h led - <103.6 kmolfa react)(17.0 kgkmol) 
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Energy balance: Q, - m,H, - m,ff, ♦ [103.6 kmol HNCVh]A//? (3) 

»n i 

Tlie specified enthalpies ot the teed and product components would be calculated in kJ/kg. 
relative to the components at 25“C (liquid nitric acid, gaseous ammonia, and solid ammonium 
nitrate), and the standard heat ot reaction would be determined in kJ/kmol. 

Centrifuge 

Air feed : mi - Q045<m. * ms * m.) 

I'". ■ 88k»T>.«, = 8288kg>h 


m, - 0045m, *■ 377 kg/h 
Ammonia balance: ms » m* - 88 kg/h 
Water balance: m> = Bit 

Ammonium nitrate vaporization: m,o - 0.03ms _ 249 kg'h 

Ammonium nitrate balance: nu - ms - mw - (8288 - 249) kg'h - 8039 kg'h 

Grinders 

Fines: mu - 0.164m„ - 1318 kg/h 

Ammonium nitrate balance: mu — mu - mu - 6721 kg'h 

Air Freheater 

Energy balance: ^ m,C„ j (233°C - T.) - m?C,r(20S’C - 24"C) 

Fallal Condenser 

>H ,0 " mu/ (an + mu + mi?) 

>NH> — mi?/ (mi + mu + mn) 

»H,0 ” mis/ ("10 + mi* ♦ mis) 

*Mt, ” mi*/ (mid + mu + mis) 

>MjO - /l(»HjO.JNH,) 
ySH, - ft(«H,0.«NH,) 

NHj balance: m = mu + mn 

HjO balance: m, — mu -f mu 

Acid Charge Tank 

NHj balance: mu = mi 

HjO balance: 4443 kg'h + mis " m 

Ammonium nitrate balance: m» + mu - mj 

t = 249 kgili 
= 1318 kg/h 
ms - 1567 kgh 

Acid healer 


Energy balance: Q, - m,C p (149'C - 24’C) 


At this point »e have 17 equations in 17 unknowns: mo. mi. mj. me. m?. m*. mu to mi?. T,. Q„ 
Qh. and the tour mass tractions defined by Equations 7 through 10. The system ol equations 
can be solved by an equation-solving program such as E-Z Solve. 
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10.4 COMMERCIAL PROCESS SIMULATION PACKAGES 

A number of programs have been written to simulate steady-state processes using a sequen- 
tial modular approach (some with imbedded simultaneous equation solution capability). At 
the time this text was written, the most frequently used general purpose programs and the 
companies that distributed them were aspen plus* (Aspen Tech), chemcad* (Chemstatons). 
hysys® (Hyprotcch). design ir* (WinSim). and provision* (Simulation Sciences). Other pro- 
grams have been written specifically for particular process industries, such as the petroleum 
processing and pulp and paper manufacturing industries. 

Besides hasing provisions for simulating most of the principal types of process equipment, 
the more extensive of these programs have routines that generate physical properties of hun- 
dreds of chemical species, either from built-in data tables or by using estimation formulas. In- 
cluded in the stored data arc boiling and melting points, liquid densities, critical constants, heat 
capacities, latent heats, solubilities, and vapor pressures. 

The simulation program is written so that a block subroutine that requires a physical prop- 
erty automatically retrieves the property from the data bank. In addition, it is possible for the 
user to have direct access to the data, and it is not uncommon for a simulation program to be 
used just to generate physical properties of materials without actually carrying out a simulation. 

The design of a process unit to achieve a desired output from a specified input normally 
includes a calculation of the unit size, which is the principal determinant of the installation and 
operating costs of the unit. A number of general estimation formulas have been proposed to 
predict the cost of a specific type of unit from a given size-dependent parameter (c.g.. volume, 
heat transfer area, or power rating of a pump). These formulas have been built into some simu- 
lation programs. The normal procedure for using them is to solve all system material and energy 
balances in the manner we have described and then to call the subroutines that determine the 
sizes and costs of the units. 

Equation-based flowsheet simulators have not reached the level of commercialization of 
their sequential modular counterparts as of the time of this writing, and the development of 
efficient equation-solving algorithms is the subject of much continuing research. 


10.5 FINAL CONSIDERATIONS 

This chapter has introduced computer process simulation — using computers to carry out ma- 
terial and energy balance calculations on processes at steady state. When thinking about the 

chapter material, remember the following points: 

• Whether you do process analysis manually or with a spreadsheet or simulation program, you 
can only determine all unknown process variables associated with a process if the process has 
zero degrees of freedom. It is therefore always a good idea to perform a dcgrec-of-frecdom 
analysis before attempting to solve the system equations 

• If a process has positive degrees of freedom, you must select as many design variables as 
there arc degrees of freedom, and then solve the system state equations for the remaining 
(state) variables. Which variables you select as design variables can have a dramatic effect 
on the difficulty of the subsequent calculations. 

• For single-unit processes, it is usually desirable to pick design variables that minimize the 
number of state equations that must be solved simultaneously. For multiple-unit processes, it 
is desirable to pick design variables to minimize the number of cycles on the flowchart. When 
doing calculations for cycles on flowcharts, it is desirable to tear as many cycles as possible 
with the minimum number of tear stream variables These rules of thumb may not always 
lead to the most efficient calculations and they may contradict one another, however, so that 
finding the best combination of design and tear stream variables may require considerable 
trial-and-error for complex processes. 

• When you first construct a simulation, don’t believe any of the initial results it gives you until 
you have checked as many of them as possible with manual calculations Once the first set 
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of results has been verified, it is probably safe to believe results for additional cases. (There 
arc never any absolute guarantees, however.) 

You arc advised at this point to go back over the instructional objectives at the beginning of the 
chapter and review the chapter material on any objectives you feel you have not yet mastered. 


PROBLEMS 10.1. Draw and label a flowchart and determine the number of degrees of freedom for each of the given 
systems. Give a feasible set of design variables and. if possible, an infeasible set. The solution to part 
(a) is given as an example. 

(a) An aqueous solution of sulfuric acid at temperature To is diluted with pure water at the same 
temperature in an adiabatic mixer. Calculate the final mixture temperature. 

r a CCI 
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*¥> ®l • 
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Solution : 7 variables (nti.*i.oi2.oi).*>.7V.T) 

- 3 relations (2 material balances and 1 energy balance) 

- 4 degrees of freedom 

One feasible set of design variables (there are others) is 

(bu. xi. m-. To) 

If you are given values of these variables you can calculate mj (total mass balance). >i (H,SO* 
balance), and T (energy balance). An infeasible set is 

{"u. <m. ms. To) 

Once mi and m> have been specified, m, is fixed by a total material balance and may not be 
independently assigned a value. 

(b> A natural gas containing methane, ethane, and propane at temperature T, is mixed with pre- 
heated air at temperature T 2 . and the mixture is heated to 20WC. Calculate the required heat 
input. 

(e> A stream containing hexane vapor in nitrogen at temperature 7", is cooled at constant pressure, 
condensing 95% of the hexane. Calculate the product temperature. 

10.2. Benzene (B) and chlorobenzene (C) are being separated in a distillation column. Vapor and liquid 
streams, each containing both species, are fed to one of the trays of the column, and liquid and vapor 
streams are taken off the tray. The tray functions as an Ideal stage (see Problem 6.63): the effluent 
streams are In equilibrium at temperature T and pressure P. with compositions related by Raoult's 
law. Equation 6.4-1. 
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Calculate the number of degrees of freedom. Then specify sets of design variables for which the 
solution for the remaining state variables would be (a) straightforward, (b) iterative, and (c) impos- 
sible. 

10.3. Barium sulfate is rediKed with carbon as part of the manufacture of hthopone. a white pigment: 

2 BaSO.(s) ♦ 4 C(s) - 2 BaS(s) ♦ 4 COj(g) 

A mixture of crushed barite (an ore containing in kg BaSCVkg barite) and coal (containing »c kg 
C/kg coal) at temperature Ta(K) is fed to a furnace. Essentially all of the barium sulfate in the feed 
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is convened. As pan of the furnace design, you must specify for a basis of 100 kg barite ore the 
masses of coal fed and of carbon, barium sulfide, carbon dioxide, and other solids emerging from 
the reactor, as well as the product temperature and required heat input to the furnace. 

(a) Draw and label a flowchart, and calculate the degrees of freedom of the process. 

(b> Outline the solution procedure (Le.. list in order the equations you would write and the variables 
you would determine) if you arc given values of x% . «e. To. the percent excess coal fed. and the 
product temperature. If a solution involves iteration or is impossible, say so. 

(c) Repeat pan (b). assuming that the specified variables are in. ic. 7b. the mass of BaS produced, 
and the heat input to the furnace. 

(d) Repeat pan (b). assuming that the specified variables are ib. jc. Tv. the percent excess coal fed. 
and the heat input to the furnace. 

10.4. Ethyl alcohol can be bacterially oxidized to acetic acid in the following two-step fermentation se- 
quence: 

2 QHsOH ♦ Oj — 2 CH.CHO + 2 HjO 
2 CHiCHO * Oj — 2 CH.COOH 

If the alcohol-containing feedstock is wine, cider, or a malt solution, the resulting solution is vinegar. 

An aqueous solution containing ethyl alcohol in water is fermented to produce dilute acetic acid. 
The feed mixture (the ethanol solution and the bacteria that make the fermentation occur) and air 
arc fed at a temperature Tv. The product solution contains ethanol, acetaldehyde (CH,CHO). acetic 
aad. and water. All liquid and gaseous effluents are at temperature T. The variables involved in the 
process are n, (mol feed solution), >,, (mol ethanolmol feed solution). n„ (mol air fed). (percent 
excess air). n c . n^,. n„. <t» (gram-moles of ethanol, acetaldehyde, acetic acid, and water, respectively, 
in the product mixture). n OT . n, (gram-moles of oxygen and nitrogen, respectively, emerging from 
the reactor). r 0 . T. and Q{Vi heat transferred). 

(a) Calculate the number of degrees of freedom of the process. How would the answer differ if the 
reactor were adiabatic? 

(b> Outline the solution procedure to determine all unknown variables from given values of n,. x a . 
P a . n c . n±. T 0 . and T. 

(e) Specify a set of design variables that would require an iterative solution for the remaining state 
variables. 

(d> Specify’ an infeasible set of design variables 

10.5. Propylene is converted to butyraldehydc and n-butanol in the following reaction sequence: 

C,H, + CO ♦ H 2 — C,HjCHO (butyraldehydc) 

C,HjCHO + H 2 - C 4 H.,OH (n-butanol) 

Liquid propylene, gaseous carbon monoxide and hydrogen, and a soluble cobalt catalyst are fed to 
a high-pressure catalytic reactor. The reactor effluent goes to a flash tank, where all of the solution 
constituents are vaporized except the catalyst, which is recycled to the reactor. The reaction products 
are separated from unconsumed reactants in a multiple-unit process, and the product stream, which 
contains both butyraldehyde and n-butanol. is subjected to additional hydrogenation with excess 
hydrogen, converting all of the butyraldehydc to butanol. 



C,H,OH C.HjOH 

CKlInl 

(A more detailed flowchart is shown on p. 769 of G. T. Austin. Shreve's Chemical Process Industries. 
Sth Edition. McGraw-Hill. New York. 1984.) 

(a) Redraw and label the flowchart, including in the labeling the molar flow rates of all stream 
components, the temperatures of each stream, and the heat duties (Q) tot each unit. If all of 
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COtlRII 


a species entering a process unit leases in a single product stream, use the same variable label 
at the inlet and outlet. Calculate the number ol degrees of freedom for each subptocess (the 
reactor, flash tank, separation process, and hydrogenator) and then the number for the entire 
process (See Example 103-1.) 

(b) Why must the catalyst circulation rate be a design variable? 

10.6. Normal butane is catalytically isomerrred to isobutane. A fresh feed stream containing pure 
n-butane at temperature 7i(‘C) is mixed adiabatically with a recycle stream containing n-butane 
and isobutane, and the combined stream is fed to the reactor, where some but not all of the n-butane 
in the feed is converted. TTie reactor effluent is pumped to a distillation column. The overhead distil- 
lation product contains primarily isobutanc and a small amount of n-butane. The bottoms product, 
which also contains both species, is the stream recycled to the reactor. The streams leaving the 
distillation column are at different temperatures 

(a) Determine the number of degrees of freedom associated with the feed mixer, the reactor, the 
distillation column, and the entire process. Include all unknown process stream temperatures 
and process unit heat duties in your analysis. 

(b) Suppose a single-pass conversion of 35.0% is attained in the reactor, the overhead distillation 
column product contains 88.5 mole% isobutanc. and the recycle stream contains 85.0 mok% 
n-butanc. Calculate the overall conversion, the recycle ratio (mol recycle.'mol fresh feed), and 
the gram-moles of overhead product produced per 100 mol fresh feed. 

<c> Solve the problem of part (b) again, only this time do it as it might be done by a sequential 
modular simulation of the process. Take a basis of calculation of 100 mol fresh feed and choose 
n, (mol recycle) as the tear stream variable. Begin by assuming n, - 100 mol and go through 
three staxessive substitution iterations (Appendix A3). What is the percentage error m the third 
calculated value of n,? 

(d) Repeat part (c). only perform a Wcgstein acceleration step (Appendix A3) after the first two 
successive substitution iterations. What is the percentage error in the last calculated value of n,? 

(e) Set up a spreadsheet to do the calculations of parts (c) and (d). using Example 103-3 as a model. 
Proceed to convergence. 

10.7. Simulate a module called SPLIT, which takes a feed stream (SF) and splits it mto two streams 
(SI and S2). each having the composition and temperature of the feed stream. A fraction XI 
of the feed stream becomes stream SI. and a fraction (1 -XI) becomes S2. Up to four components 
may be present in the feed stream, so that each stream has associated with it five attributes: four 
component molar flow rates and the stream temperature. Test your simulation for a feed stream 
flowing at a rate of 150 mol'h at T - 315 K containing 35 mole% n -octane (A). 57% iso-octane 
(B). and the balance a chemically inert species (C). which is to be split into two streams in a 60:40 
ratio. 

(a) Write a spreadsheet to perform the simulation. Draw a flowchart on the spreadsheet and label 
each stream with the component flow rates and temperature (see Example 10.2-1). Include the 
split ratio (XI) in a separate cell and vary it to show its effect on the component flow rates in 
streams SI and S2. 

(b> Write a computer subprogram to simulate the module (see Example 10.2-1). The arguments of 
the subprogram should be SF. SI. and S2 (each five-membered arrays). Xl. and N. the number 
of components in the feed stream (which may be any number from one to four). Xl. N. and the 
elements of SF are input variables, and the elements of SI and S2 are output variables. Write 
and run a calling program that assigns the test case values to the input variables, calls the module 
subprogram, and prints out the attributes of SI and S2. 

10.8. You have been assigned to simulate a flash evaporator that separates a liquid feed stream containing 
benzene and toluene at temperature 7V(“C) into liquid and vapor product streams in equilibrium at 
temperature T(°C) and pressure /’(mm Hg). The compositions of the product streams are related 
by Raoult’s law (Equation 6.4-1). and the component vapor pressures are expressed by the Antoine 
equation (Table R4). 

A spreadsheet that performs the required material and energy balances and vapor-liquid equi- 
librium calculations on this process unit is shown on the next page. In the test case, a 40 mole% 
benzene-60 mole% toluene mixture is fed to the evaporator at 7> - 120*0 and a pressure high 
enough to assure that the feed stream remains in the liquid state. The unit operates at T = 10C*C 
and P - 800 mm Hg. 
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The heal capacities ol liquid benzene and toluene have been taken to be 0.138 kJ/(mol“C) and 
0.165 kJ/(mol“C). respectively, and the vapor heat capacities and heats ol vaporization ot both 
species are those given in Appendix B 

(a) Derive expressions for the quantities in boldface on the spreadsheet — that is. the flow rates 
and compositions of the liquid and vapor product streams, the vapor pressures of benzene and 
toluene at the evaporator temperature, the fractional vaporizations of benzene and toluene, 
the specific enthalpies of benzene and toluene liquid at 7> and T and of benzene and toluene 
vapor at T (all relative to the liquid species at CQ. and the required rate of heat transf er to the 
evaporator. 

(b> Create a spreadsheet that replicates the one shown above, entering the formulas derived 
in part (a) and. if possible, imbedding the graphics for the streams and the process unit. 
In the formulas, enter the cell addresses for variables appearing elsewhere on the spread- 
sheet: for example, if a formula involves the mole fraction of benzene in the feed, do not 
enter -0.40" but the cell address of this variable on the spreadsheet. In this way. variables like 
the benzene mole fraction in the feed and the temperature and pressure of the evaporator 
may be changed and the new values of the calculated variables will be instantly determined. 
When the spreadsheet is complete, use it to determine the bubble-point and dew-point 
temperatures of a 40 mole% benzene-60 mole% toluene mixture at P - 800 mm Hg 
Print out the spreadsheets for T - 100‘C and for the bubble-point and dew-point temper- 
atures. 

(e) Write the code for a subprogram called FLASH to simulate the evaporator. The input variables 
should be the attributes of the feed stream (benzene and toluene flow rates and TV). T.P. and 
the physical properties of the feed stream species (Antoine constants, heat capacity formula co- 
efficients for liquid and vapor, and heats of vaporization). The output variables are the attributes 
of the vapor and liquid product streams and Q, Write and run a calling program that defines the 
values of the feed stream variables and other input variables (use the test case values), calls 
the subprogram, and prints out the output variables. The physical properties may be passed 
to the subprogram either as arguments or through a COHVWN or GLOBAL block. 

You are to simulate a flash evaporator that converts a liquid feed stream (SF) containing N species 
at a high pressure to liquid and vapor product streams (SL. SV) in equilibrium at temperature T(“C ) 
and pressure /’(mm Hg). The compositions of the liquid and vapor product streams are related by 
Raoult’s law (Equation 6.4-1). and the component vapor pressures are expressed by the Antoine 
equatioo. Table B4. 
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(a) Write the system mass and energy balances and equilibrium relations in terms ol the following 
variables: 





The molar flow rates (mots) ot teed, liquid product, and vapor 
product. 

The mole tractions ol the ith component in the teed, 
liquid product, and vapor product, where I runs trom 
1 to (W - 1 ). 

Feed temperature, vaporizer temperature, and pressure, respectively. 

Vapor pressures of the .V species at temperature T. where I runs 
trom 1 to.V. 

Antoine equation constants tor the V species involved in 
the process (transmitted to the subroutine via a C0tf*W or GLOBAL 
statement). 

Liquid-phase heat capacities [kJ/(mol'C)] ol the N species 
(transmitted via COWON or GLOBAL). Assume independent ot 
temperature. 

Heats ot vaporization (kJ/mol) ot the N species (transmitted via 
COHMCft or GLOBAL). Assume independent ot temperature. 

The required heat input (IcW) to the vaporizer. 

Show that the system has (jV * 3) degrees ot freedom, counting as the system variables three 
stream flow rates. 3 {N - 1) mole tractions. N vapor pressures. TF. T. P. and Q. Then work out a 
trial-and-error procedure tor determining the product stream flow rates and mole tractions and 
Q trom specified values of TF. T. P. and the teed stream molar flow rate and component mole 
tractions. 

(b) Write a module subroutine FLASHN to implement the procedure outlined in part (a) tor a feed 
stream containing up to seven components. Hie arguments of the subroutine should be N. SF. SV. 
SL. P. and Q. where SF. SV. and SL are eight-membered arrays The first N elements of each array 
are the component molar flow rates and the (N + l)st element is the stream temperature. The 
input variables are SL(N + 1) and SV(N*1) (both of which equal the vaporizer temperature). P. 
and the attributes ot SF (W molar flow rates and the feed temperature), and the outlet variables 
are Q and the remaining attributes ot SV and SL. 

(e) Test your code for a teed stream containing 34.8 mole% n-pcntanc. 30.0 mole% n -hexane, and 
the balance n -heptane flowing at a rate ot 1.00 mol/s which is to be flashed trom 363 K and 
a high pressure to 338 K and 611 mm Hg The heat capacities ot liquid pentane, hexane, 
and heptane [in kJ/(mol-K)) may be taken to be 0.188. 0216. and 0213. respectively, and 
the heats ot vaporization may be taken to have their values at the normal boiling points of 
these substances. Write and run a calling program that defines the attributes ol SF and other 
input parameters (including the heat capacities and heats ol vaporization), calls the module 
subroutine, and prints out the attributes of the product streams and the required heat input. 

(d) Use a process simulator to perform the same calculations 

(e) Use an equation-solving program to perform the same calculations 

10.10. You are to simulate a partial condenser module that converts a vapor feed stream (SF) containing 
a single condensable species at temperature TF(K) to liquid and vapor product streams (SL. SV) 
in equilibrium at a temperature T(K). The process takes place at a constant pressure P(atm). Hie 
compositions of the liquid and vapor product streams are related by Raoult’s law (Equation 6.4-1), 
and the component vapor pressures are correlated with temperature by the Antoine equation. Table 
B.4. 

The system variables arc as follows: 
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mol/s o I teed, liquid product, and vapor product 

Mole fractions of the condensable substance in the teed and the vapor 

product. 

Feed temperature (K). condenser temperature (K). and condenser pressure 
(atm), respectively. 

Vapor pressure (nun Hg) of the condensable substance at temperature T. 
Antoine equation constants for the condensable substance. 
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CPL Liquid-phase heal capacity |kJ'(mol K)] ot the condensable substance. 

Assume independent ot temperature. 

HV Heat ot vaporization (kJ/mol) ot the condensable substance. Assume 
independent ot temperature. 

CPV | Heat capacities [kJ'(mol 'K)] of the condensable vapor and the noncondensable 

CPC | gas. Assume independent of temperature. 

Q Required heat input (kW) to the condenser. (Q will be negative.) 

(a) Show that the system has five degrees ot freedom, counting as the system variables three stream 
flow rates, two mole tractions, one vapor pressure. TF. T. P. and Q. 

(b) The input variables to the module are to be the molar flow rates of the condensable and non- 

condensable feed stream constituents |SF(1) and SF(2)]. the feed temperature [SF(3) - TF). 
the operating pressure of the condenser (P). and the fraction YC of the condensable species in 
the feed that is to be condensed. (The heat capacities and heat of vaporization must also be 
supplied.) The output variables are the molar flow rate of the liquid product stream [SL(1)|. 
the molar flow rates of the vapor product stream constituents [SV(1) and SV(2)]. the operating 
temperature of the condenser (SL(2) SV(3) — T], and the required heat transfer rate (Q). 

Outline the required calculations 

(c) Write a spreadsheet to perform the calculations of part (b) for a feed stream flowmg at 1.00 
mol's containing methyl alcohol in air at (0"C and 1 atm with a relative saturation of 85%. from 
which 90% of the methanol is to be removed by partial condensation at constant pressure. The 
heat capacities in kJ/(mol K) of liquid methanol, methanol vapor, and air may be taken to be 
0.078. 0.050. and 0.030, respectively. After you have generated the solution and recorded the 
output variable values use the spreadsheet to generate a plot of condenser temperature (T) 
versus fractional methanol removal (YC). and briefly explain why the plot looks the way it does 

<d» Use an equation-solving program to perform the calculations outlined m part (c). 

(e) Write a computer subprogram CNDNS to implement the procedure of part (b) for the test case 
of part (c). The subroutine arguments should be SF. SV. SL. P. YC. and Q. Input variables are 
YC. P. and the attributes of SF. and output variables are Q and the attributes of SV and SL. The 
values of physical property parameters. A. B. C. CPL. CPV. CPC. and HV should be transmitted to 
the subprogram either as additional arguments or through a CCWON or GLOBAL statement. Then 
write and run a calling program that defines the attributes of SF and other input and physical 
property parameters, calls the subprogram, and prints out the input and output variable values 
for the test case of part (c). 

10.11. You are to simulate a single-phase reactor in which a single reaction takes place. The reaction has 
the general form. 

l"|Al * »‘jA r ♦ Ml + •■• + I'll An * 0 

In this equation A, is the ith reactant or product and v, is the stoichiometric coefficient of this species 
(negative for reactants and positive for products). It b also convenient to define », for each inert 
species in the feed to the reactor, assigning it a value of 0. The inputs to the module are the feed 
stream flow rate, composition, and temperature, the fractional conversion of one of the reactants, 
and the product stream temperature. The module is to calculate the product stream component flow 
rates and the required heat transfer to the reactor. 

The module equations should be written in terms of the following variables: 


N The total number of reactive and inert species present in the feed 

and product streams. 

SF(I) ,1 - 1 N*1 The molar flow rates of the feed stream components (mots) and 

the feed stream temperature (K). 

SP(I),I - 1 N*1 The molar flow rates of the product stream components (mol/s) 

and the product stream temperature (K). 

NU(I) . 1 - 1 N The stoichiometric coefficients of all species (- for reactants. 4 - 

for products. 0 for inerts). 

X The fractional conversion of one of the reactants. 

IX The number of the reactant for which the fractional conversion is 

specified. 

CP(I),I - 1 N The heat capacities of all species. kJ/(mol K) (assume constant). 
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HF(I).I - 1 N The standard heats ot formation of all species kJ.'mol. 

Q The heat input to the reactor. kW. (II Q b negative, heat must be 

transferred from the reactor.) 


(a) Write the equations you would use to calculate Q and the first N components ol SP Irom specified 
values ol all o! the other variables defined above. 

<b> Write a spreadsheet to perform the calculations of part (a) for a reactor in which propane flow- 
ing at a rate of 270 standard cubic meters per hour is burned with 20% excess air. The com- 
bined stream enters the reactor at 423 K and the stack gas leaves at 1050 K. Ninety percent of 
the propane fed is converted, and no CO is contained in the stack gas. Take Use heat capac- 
ity of each species to be its value at 700 K as calculated from Table B2 [so that, for example. 
CP(1) - 0.1431 kJ/(mol-K). where (1) refers to propane). After you have performed the cal- 
culations and recorded the output variable values, use the spreadsheet to generate a plot of Q 
versus stack gas temperature and briefly explain why the plot looks the way it does. 

<c> Use an equation-solving program to perform the calculations outlined in part (b). 

(d) Write a computer subprogram REACTS to unplement the procedure of part (a). The subprogram 
arguments should be SF. SP. NU. N. X. IX. and Q. The arrays CP and HF should either be trans- 
mitted as additional arguments or via a COH'WN or GLOBAL statement. Write and run a calling 
program that defines the input variables, calls the subprogram, and prints out the required out- 
put variables for the test case of part (b). Number the species involved in the process as follows: 
1 — C)H«. 2 — Or. 3— Ni. 4-CO*. 5— H z O. For example. NU<1) - -1 NU(2) - -5. SF(1) - 
3.348. SF(3> - 75.54. SF<6) - 423.andSP(6) - 1050. (Verify these values as part of your prob- 
lem solution.) 

10.12. You are to simulate a single-phase adiabatic reactor in which a single gas-phase reaction takes place. 
The reaction has the general form 

Ml * Mi + M( + ' ' • + I'cAn » 0 

In this equation A, is the i th reactant or product and i, is the stoichiometric coefficient of this species: 
i>, is negative for reactants and positive for products. It is also convenient to define r, for each in- 
ert species in the feed to the reactor, assigning it a value of 0. The inputs to the program are the 
stoichiometric coefficients, feed stream flow rate, composition, and temperature, and the fractional 
conversion of one of the reactants. The program is to calculate the product stream component flow 
rates and temperature. 

The program equations should be written in terms of the following variables: 


N The total number of reactive and inert species present in the 

feed and product streams. 

SF(I) , 1 - I Ntl The molar flow rates of the feed stream components (mol/s) 

and the feed stream temperature (K). 

SP(I) .1 - I Ntl The molar flow rates of the product stream components 

(mol's) and the product stream temperature (K). 

NU (I) . 1 - I N The stoichiometric coefficients of all species ( - for reactants. 

+ for products. 0 for inerts). 

X The fractional conversion of one of the reactants. 

IX The number of the reactant for which the fractional 

conversion is specified. 

ACP(I) ,1 - I N 

BCP(I) .1 - I N Coefficients of the heat capacity formula C,[kJ/(mol”C)] - 

CCP(I) ,1-1 N a * bT * cT 2 + dr'. 

DCP(I) , 1 - I N 

DHF(I) ,1-1 N The standard heats of formation of all species in the gaseous 

state. kJ/mol. 


(a) Write the equations you would use to calculate the attributes of SP from specified values of all 
the other listed variables. The last equation you derive should be a fourth-order equation for 
the reactor temperature. 

(AH -) or 4 * pr' * yT 2 + 6T *■ r - 0 
where a.p.y. 6. and c involve most of the system variables. 
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(b> Write a spreadsheet to perform the calculations of part (a) for a reactor in which carbon monox- 
tde is oxidized with 25% excess air at 1 atm to form carbon dioxide. The combined feed stream 
enters the reactor at 650*0 at a rate of 23.0 kmol'h. and a CO conversion of 45% is obtained Use 
the goalseck tool to solve the fourth-order energy balance equation. After sou have performed 
the calculations and recorded the output variable values, use the spreadsheet to generate a plot 
of product gas temperature versus percentage CO conversion and briefly explain why the plot 
looks the way it does 

(c) Use an equation-solving program to perform the calculations outlined in part (b). 

(d) Write a computer subprogram REACT AD to implement the procedure of part (a). The subprogram 
arguments should be SF. SP. NU. N. X. and IX. The arrays ACP. BCP. CCP. DCP. and DHF should 
cither be transmitted as additional arguments or via CWHON or GLOBAL. All arguments but the 
attributes of SP should be considered input variables. Use Newton's rule (Appendix A 2) to 
solve the fourth-order energy balance equation. Write and run a calling program that defines 
the input variables, calls the subprogram, and prints out the required output variables for the test 
case of part (b). Number the species involved in the process as follows: 1 — CO. 2 — O.. 3 — N 2 . 
4 — COj. For example. NU(1) - -1. NU(2) - -1/2. SF(1) - 1.607. and SF<3) - 3.7T7. (Verify 
these values as part of your problem solution.) 

10.13. The following two reactions occur in an ethylene oxide production process: 

2CjH. * Oj — 2CjH.O 
CjH, + 30j — 2COj -t 2HjO 

A stream containing equimolar amounts of ethylene and oxygen ts joined by a recycle stream con- 
taining pure ethylene, and the combined stream is fed to the reactor. The single-pass conversion of 
ethylene in the reactor and the single-pass ethylene oxide yield based on ethylene consumption are 
defined as X, (mol C.H, react/mol C 2 H* fed) aod Y. v (mol C.H.O formed/mol C.H, react). The 
reactor effluent goes through a multiple-unit separation process that has three outlet streams 
The first stream, which is sold, is pure ethylene oxide: the second, which is discarded, contains all 
the carbon dioxide, oxygen, water, and 5% of the unreacted ethylene leaving the reactor: and the 
third stream, which is the recycle stream, contains the remaining unrcactcd ethylene. 

(a) Taking 100 molS fresh feed as a basis of calculation and letting X K - 0.20 and Y n - 0.90. con- 
struct a spreadsheet to simulate this process treating the separation process as a single unit. 
Use the recycle stream flow rate as a tear stream variable: that is assume a recycle flow rate 
entering the recycle-fresh feed mixing point, solve the system balance equations to recalcu- 
late the recycle flow rate at the outlet of the separation process and find the assumed value for 
which the assumed and recalculated values arc the same. Determine the overall conversion and 
yield. 

Xu (mol C ; H, consumed in process/mol QH* in fresh feed) 

Xo (mol CjH*0 produced in process/ mol C;H. in fresh feed) 
and the molar flow rate of the recycle stream. 

tb) For the given fresh feed and single-pass conversion of ethylene, use the spreadsheet to find the 
range of single-pass yields that are physically possible. (A value is not possible if it leads to a 
negative species flow rate at any point in the process.) Note the values of Jo and the recycle flow 
rate at the extremes of this range. Then repeat the calculation for a 30% single-pass conversion 
of ethylene. Show your results in a table with the following form: 



Yo "r«< 

02 

O'-) 

02 

<r M ) 

03 

O'-) 

03 

O'—) 


Explain why a species flow rate becomes negative when Y falls below a certain value. 
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(e) Summarize the equations that describe the behavior ot this system and use an equation-solving 
program to solve them for the variable values of part (a). 

10.14. You are to write the code for a convergence module that can deal with one to three tear stream 
variables using the Wegstein algorithm, as outlined in Appendix A.2. The object is to determine the 
values of one. two. or three of the variables n, and x> that satisfy the relations 

«i - M*U**<*a) 

XI - ft(xi.X2.X S ) 
xi - fi(* i.xj.xs) 

where f . fi. and /j may be simple algebraic functions, or they may represent the composite set 
of calculations involved in proceeding around a cycle of unit operations to recalculate tear stream 

variables The calculation consists of assuming values for the tear stream variables [x M . i = 1 3): 

computing [x„ - /,(xi e . ii,iw).i — 1 3J. determining whether x„ and x* are within a speci- 

fied tolerance of each other for each t ; and if they are not. using the Wegstein algorithm to estimate 
the values of xi„ tu, and xj* to be used in the next iteration. 

The module code should be written m terms of the following variables: 


N Number of tear stream variables (1.2. or 3). 

XA(I) ,1 - 1 N Assumed values of x, (initially guessed, subsequently calculated by the 

Wegstein algorithm). 

XC(I) , I - 1 N Recalculated values of x, obtained from the functions f, (or by proceeding 

around a cycle). 

KRAX Maximum number of iterations to be allowed. 

EPS Relative convergence tolerance (see Equation A.2-9). The difference 

between XA(I) and XC(I) divided by the value of XC(I) must be less 
than EPS lor convergence to be declared. 

IPR A printout parameter. The code should be written such that if I PR - 1 the 

values of x, are printed after each iteration, while if IPR - 0 the printing 
is suppressed. 


(a) Write the code for a module subprogram called CCftVG that has as its arguments XA. XC N. KRAX. 
EPS. and IPR. The values of N. KRAX. EPS. IPR. and the elements of XA are input variables, and 
the final estimated values of x, are to be returned in array XC The code should execute the 
procedure outline in Section A.2g separately for each of the N variables, up to a maximum of 
KRAX iterations. If this limit is reached and convergence has not been attained, an error message 
should be printed and the program terminated. 

In a real flowchart simulator, the code would be written so that the module could be inserted 
as a block in the flowchart (see. for example, the flowchart block diagram on p. xxx). and the tear 
stream variables XC(I) would then be recalculated from assumed values of XA(I) by proceeding 
around the cycle. To simplify the coding m this problem, however, have the subprogram call a 
function-generating subroutine of the form 

CALL FUNCGEN (N . XA . XC) 

You will need to write Subroutine FUNCGEN to evaluate 

XC<1) - /,CXAC1).XA(2),XA(3)] 
and similarly for XC(2) and XC(3). 

(b) Apply your code to the problem of Example A.2-2. Build man upper limit of 20 iterations (KMAX 
- 20 ). 

10.15. Use a commercial flowchart simulation program such as HYSYS or ASPEN to simulate the ammonium 
nitrate manufacturing process described in Example 10.3-3. 



Chapter 



Balances on 
Transient Processes 


A system is said to be in a transient (or unsteady-state) condition if the value of any system 
variable changes with time. Batch and scmibatch process systems arc always transient: in a 
batch system, if nothing is changing with time then nothing is happening, and in a semibatch 
system (which has an input stream but no output stream or sice versa) at least the mass of 
the system contents must vary with time. Continuous systems arc always transient when they 
arc started up and shut down, and they become transient at other times due to planned or 
unexpected changes in operating conditions. 1 

The procedures for deriving balances on transient systems arc essentially those developed 
in Chapters 4 (material balances) and 7 (energy balances). The main difference is that transient 
balances have nonzero accumulation terms that arc derivatives, so that instead of algebraic 
equations the balances arc differential equations. 


11.0 INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 

After completing this chapter, you should be able to do the following: 

• Derive material balance equations and provide initial conditions for well-mixed transient 
single-unit processes, and derive energy balance equations and provide initial conditions for 
well-mixed transient single-unit nonrcactivc processes. 

• Predict transient system behavior by inspecting balance equations. For example, given an 
equation that has the form [dC A /dt - 4 - 2 C A . C A (0) - 0). sketch the expected plot of C A 
versus t without integrating the equation. 

• Obtain analytical solutions to problems that involve single separable first-order differential 
balance equations. 

• Derive balance equations for systems that involve several dependent variables [c.g., y t - 

C A (l), >j - C B (/), >3 — 7(r)] and express the equations in a form suitable for solution using 
equation-solving software [dyj dt - /i(yi,)j y..t),i - 1.2....,n). 


l In reality, the cooccpt erf a true steady state is fxtion, since there are always process variable fluctuations in real 
systems. When you assume steady state operation, you arc assuming that these fluctuations are small enough to 
be neglected without causing serious errors in calculated values. 
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11.1 THE GENERAL BALANCE EQUATION . . . AGAIN 

In Section 4.2. the general balance equation (4.2-1) was given as 

accumulation - input + generation - output - consumption 

Two forms of this equation were discussed: differential balances, which relate instantaneous 
rates of change at a moment in time, and integral balances, which relate changes that occur 
over a finite time period. We examine in this section the nature of the relationship between 
these two types of balances; in doing so. we belatedly show why they arc called differential and 
integral. 


11.1a Differential Balances 

Suppose a species A is involved in a process. Let m B (kg/s) and m om (kg's) be the rates at which 
A enters and leaves the process by crossing the boundaries, and let r (C1 (kgfe) and f 0 ^,(kgi's) 
be the rates of generation and consumption of A within the system by chemical reaction. Any 
or all of the variables rii oul . r^ 0 . and may vary with time. 

Let us now write a balance on A for a period of time from / to » + At. supposing that A t is 
small enough for the quantities r^ D . and r <oot to be considered constant. (Since we 

will eventually let A approach 0, this assumption is not restrictive.) The terms of a balance on 
A arc easily calculated. 

input(kg) - m B (kg/s)A(») 
output — ntcau Ar 


We also suppose that the mass of A in the system changes by an amount AW (kg) during this 
small time interval. By definition. AW is the accumulation of A in the system. Ftom the balance 
equation. (4.2-1), 

AW — (n a + rgea - moat — 'coos) A (11.1-1) 

If now we divide by A and then let A approach 0, the ratio AM/ A becomes the derivative of 
M with respect to / (JM/dt), and the balance equation becomes 


JM 

-jj- “ m* ' 'frit "tout 'com 


(1L1-2) 


This is the general differential balance equation: M is the amount of the balanced quantity in 
the system, and the four terms on the right side arc rates that may vary with time. 

If Equation 11.1-2 is applied to a continuous system at steady state, the quantity M must 
be a constant, its time derivative therefore equals zero, and the equation reduces to the familiar 
equation introduced in Chapter 4: 

input i generation - output * consumption 

However, as long as any term varies with time, the derivative on the left side of Equation 1 1 .1-2 
remains part of the equation. We thus conclude that the balance equation for an unsteady-state 
system at an instant of time Is a differential equation (hence the term differential balance). 

Equation 11.1-2 is an ordinary first-order differential equation. Before it can be solved to 
yield an expression for M(r), a boundary condition must be provided — a specified value of the 
dependent variable (M) at some value of the independent variable (r). Frequently, the value of 
M at time / - 0 (an “initial condition") is specified. The complete balance equation would be 
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EXAMPLE 11.1-1 





wcton-CTU 


SOLUTION 


Equation 11.1-2 followed by 

i-O.M - ... 

or simply A/(0) «... 

When you analyze a transient system, your analysis is not complete unless every differen- 
tial equation you derive is accompanied by a boundary condition similar to one of those just 
given. 


Differential Balances on a Chemical Reactor 

A continuous stirred-tank reactor is used to produce a compound R in the liquid-phase reaction 
A — R. Feed enters the reactor at a rate of iu(L/s): the concentration of the reactant m the feed 
is Cxofmol A/L). The volume of the tank contents is V (L). The vessel may be considered perfectly 
mixed, so that the concentration of A in the product stream equals that in the tank. For this process 
the rate of consumption of A equals JC»|moL'(s L of reaction volume)]. All fluids (the feed, the 
tank contents, and the product) may be taken to have the same density. p(&L). 

Write differential balances on total mass and on moles of A. expressing the balances in terms of 
the variables shown on the following diagram: 



C, IrolA’U 


Basis: Given Quantities 

Total Mass Balance (generation = 0. consumption = 0) 
accumulation - input - output 
Mass in reactor: M(g) - F(L)p(g/L) 

J1 JV 

accumulation (itfa) * ~ (since p is constant) 

at at at 

input (fcfa) - i*(Us)p(gL) 

output (tJt) - i<£js)p<g/L) 

J1 

dv p 

P— ~ i\>p- ip 

l—' 

dV/dt - it) - 6 

I - o. V - v« 


where V» is the initial volume of the tank contents. 
Question: If €*» — v . what does the mass balance tell you? 
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Balance on A 


accumulation = input - output consumption 
Moles ot A in the reactor - V'(L)C A (moL l L) 

Jl 

accumulation (mol A/s) - 

input (mol A/S) — ib(Ls)C*a(mol A/L) 
output (mol A/s) - i> (L/s)CA(moI A/L) 
consumption (mol A/s) - *C A [mo! A/(s • L)]V'(L) 

Jl 

d(VC A ) . 

- i \>Cm - eC A - kC A V 

I - o. C A - C A (0) 


where C A (0) is the concentration ol A in the initial tank contents How you would proceed to solve 
this equation tor the output concentration C A (r) depends on how the quantities in. i. and C A ; vary 
with time. 


11.1b Integral Balances 

Let us reconsider the form of the differential balance given in Equation 11.1-3. 

^ - m* + r f < j - moui ~ 'cou (1L1-3) 

The equation may be rewritten as 

dM - m*dt + r gn dl - m oul dl - r^dl 
and integrated from an initial time i 0 to a later time / ( , to obtain 

l*dM - M{l,) - M(f 0 ) - | ' m a dl + r pa Jl - j" m^dl - | ' n om dl (1L1-4) 

This is the integral balance equation. The left side is the accumulation of the balanced 
quantity in the system between ic, and i t . The term (m* dt) is the amount of the balanced quan- 
tity that enters the system in the infinitesimal interval from t to / 4- dl. so that the integral 

i" 


L*- 


is the total amount that enters between r 0 and it. Similar reasoning can be applied to the other 
terms, leading to the conclusion that Equation 11.1-4 is simply another statement of the general 
balance equation 

accumulation — input * generation - output - consumption (1L1-5) 

only now each term represents an amount of the balanced quantity rather than a rate. Fbr a 

closed (batch) system, if the balanced quantity is mass (as opposed to energy), mm “ mo « — 0 , 

and the equation may be written 

+ I '*'*+•**!<* d I " MttnO + I .II.T.I.II i,t.dl 


C' 
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EXAMPLE 11.1-2 


SOLUTION 


or 

initial input *• generation — final output * consumption 
This is the form of the integral balance equation given in Chapter 4 for a closed system. 

The procedure to follow when writing a balance on a transient system is to derive the differ- 
ential balance equation, integrate it between initial and final times, and solve for the unknown 
quantity in the resulting equation. 


Water Balance on a City Reservoir 

The water level in a municipal reservoir has been decreasing steadily during a dry spell, and there 
is concern that the drought could continue for another 60 days. The local water company estimates 
that the consumption rate in the city is approximately 10 7 L/day. The State Conservation Service 
estimates that rainfall and stream drainage into the reservoir coupled with evaporation from the 
reservoir should yield a net water input rate of 10* exp( tj 100) L'day. where r is the time in days from 
the beginning of the drought, at which time the reservoir contained an estimated 10* liters of water. 


L Write a differential balance on the water in the reservoir. 

2. Integrate the balance to calculate the reservoir volume at the end of the 60 days of continued 
drought. 


L We will write a balance on the mass M(kg) of water in the reservoir, but will express the 
equation in terms ol volumes to make use of the given data, using the relationship St (kg) - 
p(kg/L)V(L). The differential balance equation is as follows: 



(each term in kg/day) 


ju d dv 

IT " Ti 1 (pv) = p<k * IL) 17 (lMay) ( “°“ p “ COD ' UD| ) 

»>. = Mkg'LHlO'r-v^Uda,)] 

= *k»1.)<10’Uday) 

rpa = = 0 (water is not produced or consumed in the reservoir) 

Cancel p 


dV(.) 

~JT 


ltf'exp< -r/100) - 10’ 
0. V - 10* L 


2. We now separate variables and integrate the differential balance equation from t — 0 to 
i - 60 da vs 

/Wl /Md 

dV - [10*exp(-f/l00) - 10']di 

Jv(C0 Jo 

V(60 days) - V(0) - j iO e -*/i »«// - j 10 ’dr 

jjy(0) = \<f biers 

V(60 days) - 10* - lO^lO 7 )*-' 71 ")* 4 - 10 7 r^ 4 


4.45 X 10* L 


(verify) 
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A liquid. A. is poured at a rate of 10 kgh into a tank containing a second liquid. B. Hie two 
substances react and A is consumed, but at a lower rate than that at which it is added. Liquid 
is withdrawn from the reaction vessel at a rate of 10 kg'h. 

L Which terms of the general balance equation 

accumulation - input + generation — output - consumption 
do not equal zero in each of the following balances on the reaction vessel? 

(a) Total mass |b) Moles of A. (c) Moles of B. 

2. Write a differential mass balance on the system, letting m(r) be the total mass of the system 
contents 

11.2 MATERIAL BALANCES 
11.2a Total Mass Balances 

A total mass balance necessarily has the form (accumulation — input - output], since mass 
can neither be generated nor consumed. 2 The accumulation term is always dUf di . where M(i) 
is the mass of the system contents Once you have determined M(i) by solving the differential 
balance equation, you may have to verify that the mathematical solution remains within the 
bounds of physical reality — that it docs not become negative, for example, or that it does not 
exceed the total capacity of the system. 


TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 662) 


EXAMPLE 11.2-1 Mass Balance on a Water Storage Tank 


A 12.Sjm’ tank is being filled with water at a rate of 0.050 m’/s At a moment when the tank contains 
1.20 m’ of water, a bottom leak develops and gets progressively worse with time. The rate of leakage 
can be approximated as 0.0025/ (m’/s). where r(s) is the time from the moment the leak begins 


wy« 

0-M m’« 


I 12.5m 

r-0. V-1.2 m’ 


V«n») 


(0.002M a?l i 


SOLUTION 


L Write a mass balance on the tank and use it to obtain an expression for dV/dt. where V is 
the volume of water in the tank at any time. Provide an initial condition for the differential 
equation. 

2. Solve the balance equation to obtain an expression for V(r) and draw a plot of V versus t. 


1. Hie total mass of the tank contents is Af (kg) 
density of liquid water. Then 

accumulation (kgi's) 


p(kg l m’)V'(m’). where p 

d(pV) dV 
~dT~ p in 


1000 kg/m’ is the 


(Hie second step follows from the fact that the density of the liquid water in the tank is inde- 
pendent of time and so may be taken out of the derivative.) 

input (kg's) - p(kgm’)(0.05 m’/s) - 0.05p 
output (kg's) - p(kgm’)|0.0025r (m’/s)] - Q.002Spr 


*We arc excluding nuclear reactions freen consideration. 
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Substituting these terms into the water balance equation (accumulation - input - output) ; 
canceling p yields the differential equation 


— - 0.050 in’/s - 0.0025* 

It 

t - 0. V - 1.2 m’ 

Venly that each term in the equation (including dV/dt) has units o f m'/s. 

2. To solve the equation, we separate variables (bring It to the right-hand side) and integrate 
Irom the initial condition (r — 0. V - 1.2 m 5 ) to an arbitrary time. t. and corresponding vol- 
ume. V. 


dV{ m’) - (0.050 - 0.00250 dr = | dV - j (0.050 - 0.00250 dr 

=> - ( 0050f - 0002 4) 

= V(m’) - 1.2 + 0.050r - 000125^ 

Check I: When r - 0. V - 1.2 m’ (confirming the given initial condition). 

Check 2: dV/dt - 0.050 - 0.0025i [differentiating V(r) yields the original equation lot dV/diJ. 

A plot ol the derived expression lor V'(r) is as follows: 



Initially, the filling causes the volume of the tank contents to increase, but as the leak gets 
larger the tank begins to drain. The maximum volume is 1.7 m’. well below the tank capacity 
of 12.5 m’. At about r - 57 s the contents drain completely. The mathematical formula for 
V predicts negative volumes after this tune, but physically the volume must remain at zero 
(the liquid discharges as fast as it is poured in). The actual solution of the balance equation is 
therefore 

V(m’) - 1.2 4- 0.050T - 000125/ 2 0 S t £ 57 s 

-0 r > 57 s 

The plot shown above should be changed in the range r > 57 s to a line coincident with the 
r axis. 
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1 1.2b A Brief Look Back al Calculus 

As you will see. balances on transient systems often lead to differential equations that look like 
this: 

J(V<A - 1 - 1.50 mol's - (s-')0.200V'C a (11.2-1) 

dl 

C A ( 0) - 2.00 mol/L 

In this equation. 1 JO mol's would be the sum of the input and generation terms in the bal- 
ance on species A and 0.200C A would be the sum of the output and consumption terms. The 
goal would be to solve the differential balance to determine the concentration C A (molL) as a 
function of time r(s). either as an analytical function or in the form of a table or plot. 

This section reviews some calculus rules and procedures for solving differential equations 
like Equation 1 1 2-1 . In what follows. * is an independent variable. »(«) is a dependent variable, 
and a is a constant. 


Rule 1: Derivative of a constant times a function 


d(ay) 

dx 



If the system volume in Equation 11.2-1 is constant, the equation would become 



1.50 mol/s - 0.200V'C A 


We will shortly review how to solve this equation. 


( 112 - 2 ) 


Rule 2: Product rule for differentiation 

dfyiyi) 

dx 


d>1 . dy, 


»7r + * 


dx 


(1L2-3) 


If the system volume in Equation 112-1 changes with time (c.g.. because the tank is being filled 
or discharged, or the reactor is a cylinder with a moving piston), the product rule yields 


d J%±> - V ^ + C A f£ - 1.50 mol's - 0.200C A 


or ^ - y(l-50 mol/s - 0.200C A ] - ^ ) 

If V is constant, this equation reduces to the one given following Rule 1 (convince yourself). 
To solve for C A (/). you would have to obtain an independent expression for dV/dt and solve 
both equations simultaneously. We will discuss problems of this type in Section 11.5. 


Rule 3: Solution of separable first-order differential equations 
The general form of a first-order differential equation is 


Tx “ /<*•>» 


Consider a specific example: 


dy 

T, 


- 3 xy 


Novice calculus students arc often tempted to solve this equation by doing something like 

>■ " | (3 xy)dx 
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which is concct but useless, since you cannot evaluate that integral without first substituting 
for ><«), the function you arc trying to determine. 

A separable first-order differential equation is one that can be written in the form 

dy 


~Jx 


- AMMy) 


X - 0. y - y(0) 

The procedure for solving a separable equation is to bring all terms involving y (including dy ) 
to one side of the equation and all terms involving x (including dx) to the other side, and then 
to integrate each side over its respective variable from the initial value [0 for x. >(0) for y) to 
an arbitrary value: 






m hi) " lo h(x)d ' <11-2-41 


x-0, y-y(0) 

Each integral involves a function of only the variable of integration (y on the left, x on the 
right), and so both integrals can be evaluated to obtain an expression relating x and y. 
Reconsider Equation 112-1 once more, letting the system volume V equal 1.00 liter. 

JC A - 1.50 moL's - (0.200 L/s)cA 


dr 


r - 0. C A - 200 mol/L 

tepirate JCa 


integrate /C* 


1.50 - 0.200Ca 
1 


dC A 


zm 1.50 - 0.200CA 




l c * 


(1.50 - 0.200C A )| -x 


. /l.SO - 0.200C. • „„„„ 

b| T3iTMlT)0- 1 -- 0200 ' 


1.50 - 0.200C a _ ^ 

no 


C A (moI/L) - ^(1.50 


Tty to follow each step of this procedure. It will be used to solve almost every balance equation 
in the remainder of this chapter. 


TEST Separate variables for each of the following equations to obtain integrals of the form of Equa- 

YOURSELF tion 1 1.2-4. Then proceed as far as you can to obtain expressions for y(x). 

(Answer*, p. 662) L (dy/dl) . 2 - y(Q) _ 

2. (dy/dt) - 2-y.y(0) - 1. 

3. (Jy/rfx)-(2 — xK2-y).>(0)-l. 

11.2c Balances on Single Well-Mixed Process Units 

Here is the general procedure for writing and solving a transient material balance equation: 

1. Eliminate terms in the general balance equation that equal zero (input and output for batch 
systems, generation and consumption for balances on total mass and nonrcactivc species). 

2. Write an expression for the total amount of the balanced species in the system 
(^ , (m 3 )p(kg/m , ) for total mass. V'(m’)C > A(mol A/m’) or n 60<- (mol)xA(mol A/mol) for 
species A). Differentiate the expression with respect to time to obtain the accumulation 
term in the balance equation. 

3. Substitute system variables into the remaining terms (input, generation, output, consump- 
tion) in the balance equation. Make sure that all terms have the same units (kg/s. lb-molc/h. 
etc.). 
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EXAMPLE 11.2-2 





wKtur-CSTH 


SOLUTION 


4. If y(r) is the dependent tunable to be determined (c.g., the mass of the system content* 
the concentration of species A. the mole fraction of methane), rewrite the equation to 
obtain an explicit expression for dy/dt. Supply a boundary condition — the value of the 
dependent variable at a specified time (usually t — 0). This condition may be expressed 
as (f - 0. y - )\,J or simply |y(0) - > D |. where yg is a number. 

5. Solve the equation — analytically if possible, otherwise numerically. In the processes to be 
analyzed in this chapter, you will generally be able to use separation of variables to obtain 
the solution analytically. 

6. Check the solution. You can do so using any (and preferably all) of these methods: 

(a) Substitute t — 0 and verify that the known initial condition |*(0) - yo) is obtained. 

(b) Find the long-time asymptotic (steady-state) value of the dependent variable by set- 
ting dy/dt equal to 0 in the original balance equation and solving the resulting alge- 
braic equation for y u , and then verify 1 that if you let t — * in your solution, y — y u . 
(The equation may not have a steady-state solution, in which case this method will 
not work.) 

(c) Differentiate your solution to obtain an expression for dy/dt. substitute for y and 
dy/dt in the original differential equation, and verify that the equation is satisfied. 

7. Use your solution to generate a plot or table ofy versus t. 

The next example illustrates this procedure. 

Transient Behavior of a Stirred-Tank Reactor 

A liquid-phase reaction with stoichiometry A — B takes place in a continuous well-mixed 10.0-liter 
stirred-tank reactor. A schematic diagram of the process is shown below. 

1.150 Us 


10.0 me* A/L 

i 




O 

V- 

10L 

1.120 Ui 


' ■ c« Jrod MJ 

A — . B. late - 0-0050C»| m« A NoeML'slI 


The reactor may be considered perfectly mixed, so that the contents are uniform and the concentra- 
tion of A in the product stream equals that inside the tank. The tank is initially filled with a solution 
that contains 2.00 mol AL. and the inlet and outlet flows then begin. 

1. Wnte a balance on species A in the tank and provide an initial condition. 

2. Calculate C'as. the steady-state concentration of A in the tank (the value approached as r — <■>). 

3. Sketch the shape expected for a plot of Ca versus t. 

4. Solve the balance equation for C*(r). check the solution, and draw the actual plot of C* versus t. 
Compare what follows with the general procedure given prior to this example. 

L The total moles ot A in the reactor at any time equals (10X> L)(C A (mo!/L)] - 10.0C A (mol A). 
Therefore. 

d(10.0C A ) , nn dC A j mol A \ 

Accumulation: ' ^ - 100 — - — | 

Input: (0.150 178X10.0 mol A/L) - 1.50 mol AS 

Output: (0.150 17a)(C A (mol AL)] - 0.150C A (mol As) 

Generation: 0 mol As (A is not a reaction product) 

Consumption: (10.0 L)[0.0050C A (mol A(Ls))] - 0.0S0C A (mol As) 
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These terms are substituted into the balance equation on A (accumulation - input - out- 
put consumption), which is then divided through by 10.0 to obtain an expression lor 
dC A /dt. The result along with the initial condition lor the equation [C A (0) - 2.00 mol Ail.) 
is 


d S± - 0.150 mol As - (0.0200 Us)C A 
l - 0. C A - 200 mol AL 


2. At steady state nothing varies with time, so that the derivative of C x (and of every other system 
variable) with respect to time must equal zero. Setting dCjdi - 0 in the balance equation and 
letting C A = C*, (steady state) in the resulting equation yields 


0-0.150 moLS - 0.0200C** 


t\s - 7.50 mol AL 


If Ca 3 had not had an asymptotic (steady-state) limit, the equation would not have had a finite 
solution. 

3. We can now deduce quite a lot about the plot of C A versus /. even though we have not yet 
solved the differential balance equation. We know a point at t - 0 (the initial condition) and 
the asymptotic value as ( — * (the steady-state solution), and we also have an expression 
for the slope of the plot at any time (dC A fdt) as a function of the concentration (slope - 
0.150 - 0.0200C*). Let us summarize what we can deduce. 

• The plot originates at (r - 0. C A - 2.00 molL). 

• Atr - 0. the slope of the plot is [0.150- 0.02001(200 mol's) - QUO mol/s Since it is positive. 
C A must increase as t increases 

• As r continues to increase and C A also increases the slope of the curve (0.150 - 0.0200C*) 
gets progressively less positive. The curve must therefore be concave down. 


• At long times the plot asymptotes to C A - 7.50 mol/L. 

Combining all these observations leads to the following sketch: 



4. We may now solve the differential balance to determine the values of C A at specific values of 
r or vice versa. Reconsider the equation 


dC A 

IT 


- 0.150 - Q0200C* 


r-0. C A — 2.00 
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Separating variables and integrating as in Equation 11.2-4 yields 



«A 


dC\ 


ja, o.i5u u.o2mic A 


r 


/ 


In, 0.150 - 0.0200C*) f* - t 


0.150 -0.G200C* _ 

ln u. 1 5o o.u2oo(2.oj> 


0.150 - 0.0200C* 
olio 


C*(moW-) - 7.50 - 5.50e 


(Verify each step.) 

Whenei<er you obtain the solution of a differential equation, you should check it as many ways 
as you can. In this case, we have three ways: 


Check I: Substitute / - 0 into the solution = C*(0) - 200 mol/L (the correct initial 
value). 

Check 2: Substitute r — * into the solution to obtain C*(») - 7.50 molL (the previously 
determined steady-state value). 

Check 3: Differentiate the equation to obtain an expression (or dC A /dt, and then substitute 
(or both dC A /dt and C*(r) in the original equation [dC A /dt - 1.50 - 0.200C*] to show that 
the solution satis tics the equation. 


Verily that the derived solution satisfies each o( these conditions. 

A plot o( the solution matches the torm ol the plot previously sketched. 



11.3 ENERGY BALANCES ON SINGLE-PHASE 
N ONRE ACTIVE PROCESSES 

The general energy balance has the form 

accumulation - input - output (1L3-1) 

since energy can neither be generated nor consumed. 

Suppose £«>«(/) is the total energy (internal + kinetic * potential) of a system, and mu, 
and arc the mass flow rates of the system input and output streams. (If the system is 
closed, these quantities each equal zero) Proceeding as in the development of the transient 
mass balance equation, we apply the general energy balance equation (113-1) to the system in a 
small time interval from ( to H A t. during which time the properties of the input and output 
streams remain approximately constant The terms of the equation arc as follows (sec Sec- 
tion 7.4): 

accumulation - A£,„ — hUgp -* + A £^, 

input — mm + ^ + gz m j A/ + Q A/ 


output - m^ *• ♦ prom ) A/ + Af 
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where the quantities in parentheses arc the specific enthalpies, kinetic energies, and potential 
energies of the input and output streams, and Q and arc the rates of transfer of heat and 
shaft work. (See Section 7.4c.) Any or all of the variables m.tl.u.z.Q. and W, may vary with 
time. 

If we now substitute the given expressions for accumulation, input, and output into Equa- 
tion 11.3-1. divide by A/. and let A/ approach zero, we obtain the general differential energy 
balance: 


dU m dE k „ t dE^, 
ill dl dl 





“'"on, 




gtov, + Q ~ 


(11.3-2) 


If there arc several input and output streams, a term of the form 

"( /? + T + *' 7 “) 

must be included in Equation 11.3-2 for each stream. 

It is quite difficult to solve Equation 11.3-2 unless a number of simplifications arc made. 
We will restrict our consideration to systems that satisfy the following conditions: 

1. The system has at most a single input stream and a single output stream, each with the 
same mass flow rate. 

(11.3-3) 

A consequence of this assumption is that the mass of the system contents does not change 
with time. 

2. Kinetic and potential energy changes in the system and between the inlet and outlet 
streams arc negligible. 


J£ *»V> „ dE f ** _ 0 

(11.3-4) 


(11.3-5) 

- Ptout) “ 0 

(11.3-6) 

Under these conditions. Equation 113-2 simplifies to 

- „(/}„, - Aea) + Q-M, 

(11.3-7) 


If the equation is applied to a dosed system, m — 0. and the rate of transfer of energy as 
shaft work. W t . must be replaced by the total rate of energy transfer as work. W'. 

Equation 11.3-7 is simple in appearance, but its solution is still generally difficult to 
obtain. If. for example, the composition or temperature of the system contents varies with 
position in the system, it is difficult to express the total internal energy in terms of 
measurable quantities, and a similar problem occurs if phase changes or chemical reac- 
tions take place in the course of the process To illustrate the solution of energy balance 
problems without becoming too involved in the thermodynamic complexities, we will im- 
pose the additional restrictions that follow. 

3. The temperature and composition of the system contents do not vary with position within 
the system (i.c.. the system is perfectly mixed). In consequence, the outlet stream and the 
system contents must be at the same temperature, or 

Tout — Ttji — T 


(11.3-8) 
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4. No phase changes or chemical reactions take place within the system: 0 and A arc inde- 
pendent of pressure; and the mean heat capacities C, and C, of the system contents (and 
of the inlet and outlet streams) are independent of composition and temperature, and 
hence unchanging with time. Then if TV is a reference temperature at which A is defined 
to be zero and M is the mass (or number of moles) of the system contents, 

" *PWi> + c - ( T ~ r,)J 

JJj#.0(T,) . and Ci arc constant 

A* - C/Xu. ~ T,) (1L3-10) 

Aou, - CJT . - T,) 

|| Equation 11.3-8 

floe - C'(J-T,) < 11-3-11 » 

Finally, we may substitute the expressions of Equations 11.3-3 through 113-11 into the general 
energy balance (Equation 11.3-2) to obtain for an open system 


Open System: 


MC V —-* I C,(T„-T) + Q-W, 


(Verify this result for yourself.) For a closed system, the equation is 


Cloud System: 




(11.3-12) 


(11.3-13) 


To summarize, the conditions under which Equations 113-12 and 113-13 arc valid arc: 
(a) negligible kinetic and potential energy changes, (b) no accumulation of mass in the system, 
(c) pressure independence of 0 and A, (d) no phase changes or chemical reactions, and (c) a 
spatially uniform system temperature. Any or all of the variables T. 7'm. Q and (or W) may 
vary with time, but the system mass. M . the mass throughput rate. m. and the heat capacities, 
C,. and C,. must be constants. 

The following example illustrates the derivation and solution of an energy balance on a 
closed system that satisfies these restrictions. 


EXAMPLE 11.3-1 Startup of a Batch Reactor 


© 

^SSSSSS 


A well-stirred batch reactor wrapped in an electrical heating mantle is charged with a liquid reaction 
mixture. The reactants must be heated from an initial temperature of 25‘C to 250"C before the re- 
action can take place at a measurable rate. Use the data given below to determine the time required 
for this heating to take place. 


Reactants: 

Mass - 1.50 kg 


C. - 0.900 cal/(g “C) 

Reactor: 

Mass - 3.00 kg 


C, - 0.120 cal(g-*0 

Heating rate : 

Q - 500.0 W 


Negligible reaction and no phase changes during heating. 
Negligible energy added to the system by the stirrer. 
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SOLUTION 


EXAMPLE 11.3-2 


We first note ihai the conditions of validity ot the simplified closed system energy balance equa- 
tion. Equation 11.3-13. arc all satisfied (verify): moreover, since the system has constant volume 
and the energy input due to the stirrer is presumed negligible. W — 0. The equation therefore 
becomes 

«c.£-e 

I - o. T,„ - 2S“C 

The task is now to integrate this equation from the initial state of the system (/ — 0. T - 25"C) 
to the final state (t - i,.T - 250‘C). and to solve the integrated equation for the heating time i,. 
Rearranging the equation. 

MC.dT - Qdl 

JW*. 

(2*' c . 

MC.dT - Q<lt 
lire !o 

J|c. AT. and C, arc conMam 

MC.(250*C - 2S“C) - Qt, 

225 MC. 


The heat capacity of the system is obtained from Equation 8.3-13 as 

C. - + ^ (c„)_ 

Jl 

MC, - (1500 g) |o.900 ^ (3000 g)(0. 120 | 

- (1710calA'C)(4.184J/cal) 

- 7150 JAC 


The final result is 


225 MC, 

Q 

|.wc. = 7150 ire 
« SOW = 500 JiV 


- 3220 1 


53.7 min 


Question: Wluch restrictioo on the energy balance (Equation 11.3-13) would probably be violated 
if the reactants were not stirred? 


The final example illustrates a transient energy balance on a continuous system. 

Transient Behavior of an Air-Cooling System 

An air-cooled engine generates heat at a constant rate Q„ B — 8530 Btu/min. 



5 o 
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SOLUTION 


Ink* ; 


6 Itxmetatain 
7 n -6VF 


GrfBturtnirO 

) 



The aii in the engine housing is circulated rapidly enough lor its temperature to be considered 
uniform and equal to the temperature of the outlet air. Air passes through the engine housing 
a rate of 6.00 Ib-mole.'min. entering at a temperature of 65“F. and an average of 0.200 lb-mole 
air is contained within the engine housing. (We will neglect the variation of this quantity with the 
changing temperature of the gas.) Heat is lost from the housing to its surroundings at 
a rate 

flta-(Btutoin) - [33.0 BtB/fF min)KT - 6S°F) 

Suppose the engine is started with the inside air temperature equal to 65*F. 

1. Calculate the steady-state air temperature if the engine runs continuously for an indefinite 
period of time, assuming 

C, - 5.00 Btu'(lb-molc °F) 

2. Derive a differential equation for the variation of the outlet temperature with the time from 
startup and solve it. 


System - the air within the engine housing. 

1. The steady-state energy balance equation may be obtained by setting dT/'di equal to zero in 
Equation 10-12. 

0 - mC,(7» - T) + Q - W, 

T. m 65"F (given) 

T = T,(’T) (steads' -stale outlet temperature) 

=0 (oo moving pans) 

, 4-dU-du 

mC,<r, - 65.0*F) - 8530 Btu'nun - 33.0 (T m - 650’F) 

Assuming ideal gas behavior 



C. * R - <5.00 -I- 1.99)Bttl (lb-mole °F) (Equation 8.3-12) 

6.00 lb-mole 6.99 Btu _ A , 0 Btu 
mm lb-mole“F 


The energy balance equation then becomes 

41.9<r, - 65.0T) - 8530 Btumin - 33.0(r, - 65.0*F) 

I r, - 179‘F 
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2. The unsteady-slate balance equation (11.3-12) is. lor our system. 

MC V d -L - mC,(6 5T - T) + ~ ft* 

M « 0.2 lb ido U r 
C. = SCO Btu<lb*nolc T) 
mC, = 41.9 Btu(minT) (from part 1) 
Qr- = 8530 BtuHiin 
, = 33.0<r - 65|(Btu'min) 



You can check this result by setting dT/di - 0 and solving the resulting equation tor the 
steady-state value ol T. The result is (13.400/74.9)T - 179T. in agreement with the result 
ot part 1 . 

The solution ot the equation is obtained by separating variables and integrating: 



ln(13.400 - 74.97") - -74.9/ * ln(8530) 


13.400 - 74.97" - 8S30exp< -74.9r) 

I 


T(“P) - 179 - 114exp(-74.9f) 


A check on the solution may be obtained by substituting / - 0 and verifying that T 
specified initial value. 65'F. 

It you evaluate T trom this equation tor a number ot values ot /(»). a plot would 
follows: 



The plot starts trom the initial condition ot 6ST and asymptotically approaches the steady- 
state value ot 179‘F. It takes 3.8 seconds tor the temperature to reach 178T. one degree short 
of its final value. 
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TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 662) 


L Under what conditions is the simplified form of the energy balance (Equation 11.3-12) 
valid? 

2. Suppose the heat capacity C, is a function of T . which varies with time. Where would the 
derivation of Equation 113-12 break down? 


11.4 SIMULTANEOUS TRANSIENT BALANCES 

Throughout this book, we have seen that when more than one species is involved in a pro- 
cess or when energy balances arc required, several balance equations must be derived and 
solved simultaneously. For steady-state systems the equations arc algebraic, but when the sys- 
tems arc transient, simultaneous differential equations must be solved. For the simplest sys- 
tems. analytical solutions may be obtained by hand, but more commonly numerical solutions 
arc required. Software packages that solve general systems of ordinary differential equations — 
such as Mathcmatica*. Maple*. Matlab®. TK-Solvcr*. Polymath*, and EZ-Sohe® — arc readily 
obtained for most computers. Other software packages have been designed specifically to simu- 
late transient chemical processes. Some of these dynamic process simulators run in conjunction 
with the steady-state flowsheet simulators mentioned in Chapter 10 (c.g.. SPEEDUP*, which 
runs with Aspen Plus, and a dynamic component of HYSYS*) and so have access to physical 
property databases and thermodynamic correlations. 

Suppose n(r), > 2 (r) y,(r) arc dependent variables in a process system (such as species 

flow rates or concentrations or mole fractions or temperature), and that at time t — r 0 (usually 
but not always 0) these variables have the values yu.yy .. • .,»*• The goal is to derive a set of 
n differential equations that have the following form: 

^ - Mn.n y.,0 <iL4-i> 

>l('o) - >11 

J -£ - M>1.>1 >:') (1L4-2) 

y2(to) - n , 

• • 

• • 

^ ••>..') <iL4-«> 

y.(*o) - >•* 

The functions on the right-hand sides of these equations arc derived from the input, output, 
generation, and consumption terms in the balance equations. The solutions of the equations 

may be expressed as a table of » . >j y„ for increasing values of t or as plots of yi versus f, 

)2 versus f, .... v, versus / . The next example provides an illustration. 


EXAMPLE 11.4-1 


transient Balances on a Semibatch Reactor 



An aqueous solution containing 0.015 mol/L of species A is fed into a holding tank that initially 
contains 75 liters of pure water. The reactant decomposes at a rate 

r[mol A/(Ls)] - 0.0375Ca 

where C x (mol A/L) is the concentration of A in the tank. The volumetric feed rate of the solu- 
tion. 0(f). increases linearly over a 10-second period from 0 to 25 L’s and stays constant at that rate 
thereafter until the tank is filled to the desired level. The density of the feed stream is constant. 


1. Write transient balances for the total mass of the tank contents and the mass of Am the tank. 
Convert the equations to differential equations for V(r) (the volume of the tank contents) and 
C A (r) (the concentration of A in the tank) that have the form of Equations 11.4-1 and 11.4-2. 
and provide initial conditions 
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SOLUTION 


2. Sketch the shapes of the plots you would expect for the volume of the tank contents, V (L). and 
the concentration of A in the tank. CA(moUL). versus time. 

3. Outline how the equations would be solved to derive an expression for Ca(/) for the period 
from t - 0 to t - 60 s. 

A flowchart of the process is as follows: 


f'M IL1I 
0.01 5 nwHVl 


WU 

C.ttrolM.) 


The concentration of A in the tank changes with time because both the moles of A in the tank and 
the volume of the tank contents are changing. 

L Total mats balance: accumulation — input (kgi's). The total mass of the tank contents (kg) at 
any time is p(k#L)V(L). and the mass flow rate of the feed stream (kg/s) is p(kgL)i<L/s). The 
mass balance thus becomes d(pV)/dt - pi<. or. bringing p (which we are told is constant) out 
of the derivative and canceling it. 


Tt " P tt> 

V(0) - 75.0 L 


Balance on A: accumulation (mol As) - input consumption. The number of moles of A in 
the tank at any tunc equals V'(L)CA(mol A/L). The balance equation therefore becomes 
d 


dt 


(VC A ) 


Q. 015 : 


J ^product mlc 


^-(OOJ75Ca)(^W(L) 


V d l±+C A — - 0.015i' - 0.0375 VC A 
dt dt 


fee dV/di 


C A (0) - 0 mol A/L 


ion 1. solve lot dC/Jdt 


- p (0.015 mol A/L - C A ) - 0.0375C* 


(2) 


The initial condition in Equation 2 follows from the statement that the tank initially contains 
pure water. In Equations 1 and 2. 

v(r> - 25/ 0 £ r s 10s (3a) 

-2SL/s r > 10 s (3b) 


(Verify Equation 3a.) 

Equations 1 and 2 arc two differential equations in two dependent variables that have the 
form of Equations 11.4-1 and 11.4-2. where V and C\ correspond to « and >j. respectively. 
The equations may therefore be solved with any of the computer programs mentioned at the 
beginning of this section.’ 


’Itwoukl be easier in this particular problem to solve Equation 1 analytically and substitute for V(f) in Equation 2. 
Hie methods we are illustrating now would work even if an analytical solution to Equation 1 could not be found. 
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2. To predict the shape ol the curve on a plot of V versus ; . we need only remember that the slope 
ol the curve is dvfdt. which in turn equals c(r) (from Equation 1). 'Ey to follow this chain of 
reasoning: 

• A point on the plot of V versus f is the initial condition (f - 0. V - 75 L). 

• During the first 10 seconds. dV/dt - 25; (from Equations 1 and 3a). The slope of the curse 
therefore equals zero at ; - 0 (so that the curve is horizontal at the V axis) and increases 
over the first 10 seconds (so that the curve is concave up). 

• At ; — 10 seconds dv/di reaches a value of 25 Us and thereafter remains constant at that 
value. A curve with a constant slope is a straight line. The plot of V versus t for i a 10 s 
must therefore be a straight line with a slope of 25 L/s. 

• Putting the preceding observations together, we conclude that the plot of V versus f starts 
horizontally at (» - 0. V - 75 L), curves up for 10 seconds, and then becomes a straight line 
with a slope of 25 Us It should have the following appearance: 



• The plot of C* versus ; must begin at (; - 0. C* — 0). since the tank initially contains pure 
water. 

• At 1 - 0. the expression of Equation 2 for dC*Jdt equals zero since both r and C A are zero 
at this point. (Verify.) The plot of C* versus ; is therefore horizontal at the C* axis. Since we 
arc adding A to the tank, its concentration must increase and so the curve must be concave 
up 

• As time proceeds, more and more of the tank volume is occupied by fluid in which the A has 
had a long time to react. We could anticipate that at a very long time, the tank would contain 
a huge volume with very little A in it. and the A being added would be diluted down to a 
concentration approaching zero. C* should therefore increase near r - 0. rise to a maximum, 
start decreasing, and approach zero at long times. 

• Furthermore, the concentration in the tank can never be greater than that in the feed stream 
(0.015 moFL) and. in fact, must always be less than this amount since (a) the feed is diluted 
by the water initially m the tank and (b) some of the A in the feed reacts once it is in the 
tank. The maximum value of C A must therefore be less than 0.015 mol A/L 

• All of these observations combine to predict a plot with the following shape: 



3. The system of equations must be solved m two stages — the first from ; » 0 to r » 10 s (when 
p - 25r) and the second for r > 10 s when v - 25 L/s The procedure is as follows: 

• Substitute 15; for {<;) in Equations 1 and 1 

~JT - <“ 

V(0) - 75.0 L 

- ^(0.015 - C A ) - O0375C* <2a> 

C*( 0) - 0 
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When the pair of equations is solved lor V(i) and C A (i) (we will omit details o I the solution 
procedure), we determine that t’(10 s) - 200 L and C A (10 s) - 0.00831 mol A/L. 

• Substitute 6(») - 25 LS in Equations 1 and 2 and substitute the dependent variable values 
at r - 10 s lor the initial conditions: 


"-2SIA 

(lb) 

dt 

V'(IO) - 200 L 

- H(0.015 - C A ) - 0.0375C A 

<2b) 

C A (10) - 0.0831 mol A/L 



These equations may be solved lor V(i) and C A (/) for r > 10 s. These solutions along with 
the previous solutions lor r £ 10 s are shown in the tollowing plots: 



11.5 SUMMARY 

All batch and scmibatch processes arc transient, as arc continuous processes being started 
up. shut down, or in transition from one operating state to another. The accumulation terms 
in balance equations for transient systems arc not zero (as they arc for steady-state systems) 
but rather arc derivatives of system variables with respect to time, and balance equations arc 
consequently differential rather than algebraic. 

The procedure for writing and solving transient balances is as follows: 

• Write an expression for the amount of the balanced quantity in the system (mass, moles of 
a particular specks, energy) and set the accumulation term in the balance equation equal to 
the derivative of that amount with respect to time. 

• Substitute for the input, output, generation, and consumption terms in the balance equation, 
and convert the resulting equation into one with the form 

S - '<*'> 

y(0) - >o 

where >(/) is the dependent system variable to be determined (total mass or volume of the 
system contents, concentration or mok fraction of a species, temperature) and y 0 istbc spec- 
ified initial value of y . 

• Sketch the anticipated plot of y versus f, using the initial condition to locate the starting 
point and using what you know about the slope (which equals dy/di) to predict the shape of 
the curve. 

• If the balance equation can be solved analytically (c.g.. by separation of variables and inte- 
gration). do so; otherwise, solve it using differential equation-solving software. 

• If the system involves more than one dependent variable (such as a scmibatch unit in which 
both the volume and composition of the system contents vary’ or a reactor in which several 
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PROBLEMS 


reactions occur simultaneously), write balance equations for all the dependent variables and 
convert them to the form 

^ y.,i) 

yM - >i« 


^ - /«(yi , yi y.,«) 

y.('o) - y« 

Differential equation-solving software may then be used to generate tables and'or plots of 
the dependent variables versus time. 


Most of the following problems ask you to write one or more transient balances, provide initial 
conditions for each derived equation, and integrate the equations. Whether or not such a problem 
explicitly requests it you should always check your solution by verifying that (a) the initial condition 
is satisfied, (b) differentiating your solution yields the original balance equation, and (c) the previ- 
ously determined steady-state solution (if one has been determined) is approached as r — * in the 
transient solution. 

11.L A solution containing hydrogen peroxide with a mass fraction x v , (kg HrOj/kg solution) is added 
to a storage tank at a steady rate Bi-(kg'h). During this process, the liquid level reaches a corroded 
spot in the tank wall and a leak develops. As the filling continues, the leak rate Bi,(kgb) becomes 
progressively worse. Moreover, once it is in the tank the peroxide begins to decompose at a rate 

'd(kg'h) - kM r 

where M 0 (kg) is the mass of peroxide in the tank. The tank contents are well mixed, so that the 
peroxide concentration is the same at all positions. At a time t - 0 the liquid level reaches 
the corroded spot. Let Me. and be the total liquid mass and mass of peroxide, respectively, 
in the tank at that moment, and let M(t) be the total mass of liquid in the tank at any time there- 
after. 

(a) Show that the leakage rate of hydrogen peroxide at any time is m,M p / M. 

(b> Write differential balances on the total tank contents and on the peroxide in the tank, and pro- 
vide initial conditions. Your solution should involve only the quantities Bu. B,. ip,. k. At, M u . 
M p . and t. 

11.2. One hundred fifty kmol of an aqueous phosphoric acid solution contains 5.00 mole% H,PO, The 
solution is concentrated by adding pure phosphoric acid at a rate of 20.0 Limn. 

(a) Write a differential mole balance on phosphoric acid and provide an initial condition. [Start by 
defining n^fkinol) to be the total quantity of phosphoric acid in the tank at any time.] 

(b) Solve the balance to obtain an expression for np(r). Use the result to derive an expression for 
» p (r). the mole fraction of phosphoric acid in the solution. 

<e> How long will it take to concentrate the solution to 15% H)PO.? 

11.3. Methanol is added to a storage tank at a rate of 1200 kg'h and is simultaneously withdrawn at a rate 
m.(/) (kg'h) that increases linearly with tune. At r — 0 the tank contains 750 kg of the liquid and 
Btv » 750 kg'h. Five hours later Bi. equals 1000 kg'h. 

(a) Calculate an expression for m.(r). letting r - 0 signify the time at which m. — 750 kg'h. and 
incorporate it into a differential methanol balance, letting At (kg) be the mass of methanol in 
the tank at any time. 

(b) Integrate the balance equation to obtain an expression for M(i) and check the solution two ways. 
(See Example 112-1.) For now. assume that the tank has an infinite capacity. 

<c> Calculate how long it will take for the mass of methanol in the tank to reach its maximum value. 

and calculate that value. Then calculate the time it will take to empty the tank. 

(d» Now suppose the tank volume is 3.40 in’. Draw a plot of M versus r. covering the period from 
i - 0 to an hour after the tank is empty. Write expressions for M (/) in each time range when 
the function changes. 
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11.4. A 10.0-ft* compressed-air lank is being filled. Before ihe filling begins, ihc lank is open lo the 
atmosphere. Use reading on a Bourdon gauge mounted on the lank increases linearly from an 
initial value of 0.0 to 100 psi after 15 seconds. Use temperature is constant at 72‘F. and atmospheric 
pressure is 1 atm. 

(a) Calculate the rate n(lb-mole,'S) at which air is being added to the tank, assuming ideal gas 
behavior. (Suggestion. Start by calculating how much is in the tank at t ■ 0.) 

(b) Let N(t) equal the number of lb-moles of air in the tank at any time. Write a differential 
balance on the air in the tank in terms of N and provide an initial condition. 

(e) Integrate the balance to obtain an expression for iV(r). Check your solution two ways. 

<d> Estimate the number of lb-moles of oxygen in the tank after two minutes. 

11.5. A gas storage tank with a floating roof receives a steady input of 540 m’/h of a natural gas. Ibe 
rate of withdrawal of gas from the tank. (■„. varies more or less randomly during the day and is 
recorded at 10-min intervals At 8:00 a.m. one morning the volume of stored gas is 3.00 X 10' m*. 
The withdrawal rate data for the next 4 hours are as follows: 


Hour Beginning at 

6»(mVmin) 

8:00 

11.4.11.9. 121.11.8.11.5.11.3 

9.00 

11.4. 11.1. 10.6. 10.8. 10.4. 10.2 

10:00 

102. 9.8. 9.4. 9.5. 9.3. 9.4 

11:00 

9.5. 93. 9.6. 9.6. 9.4. 9.9 

12:00 

9.8 


The temperature and pressure of the inlet, stored, and outlet gases are equal and nearly constant 
throughout the given time period. 

(a) Write a differential balance on the moles of gas in the tank, and prove that when integrated 
it yields the following equation for the gas volume: 

V(») - 3.00 X 10* + 9.00r - | i.dt 
where / (nun) is the time elapsed since 8.00 a.m. 

(b> Calculate the stored gas volume at noon, using Sunpson’s rule (Appendix A.3) to evaluate 
the integral. 

(e) Although a running estimate of the tank volume is important to have, in practice it would 
probably not be obtained in the manner indicated. How would it be obtained? What might 
you infer if the value estimated in part (b) is greater than that obtained by the more accurate 
method? 

•(d) Create a spreadsheet or a computer program to read in the data for (s^r) and to estimate 
and print out the gas volume at each time for which is recorded, using the trapezoidal 
rule (Appendix A.3) to evaluate the integral over each successive 10-min interval. What is 
the percentage difference between the volumes at noon estimated by Simpson’s rule and the 
trapezoidal rule? Which estimate should be more accurate? 

11.6. Water is added at varying rates to a 300-liter holding tank. When a valve in a discharge line is 
opened, water flows out at a rate proportional to the height and hence to the volume V of water 
in the tank. The flow of water into the tank is slowly increased and the level rises in consequence, 
until at a steady input rate of 60.0 Lmin the level Just reaches the top but does not spill over. The 
input rate is then abruptly decreased to 20.0 Lmin. 

(a) Wnte the equation that relates the discharge rate. r«,(Lnun). to the volume of water in the 
tank. V(L). and use it to calculate the steady-state volume when the input rate is 20 Lmin. 

(b) Write a differential balance on the water in the tank for the period from the moment the 
input rate is decreased (/ - 0) to the attainment of steady state (/ — *), expressing it in the 
form dV/dt - •••. Provide an initial condition. 

(e) Without integrating the equation, use it to confirm the steady-state value of V calculated in 
part (a) and then to predict the shape you would anticipate for a plot of V versus /. Explain 
your reasoning. 


•Comparer problem. 
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(d) Separate variables and integrate the balance equation to derive an expression tor V(r). Calcu- 
late the time m minutes requited lor the volume to decrease to within 1 % ol its steady-state 
value. 

11.7. The production supervisor ol a small pharmaceutical firm has observed a decreasing demand lor 
potassium rcgurgitol (PRG) over a two-month period, and since the plant manager has been 
throwing up the low sales ol this product at the weekly stall meetings, the supervisor decides 
to discontinue its production immediately. On the day of this decision, the inventory ol PRG is 
18.0X> kg. Based on the orders on hand, the manager projects the lollowing weekly demand lor 
the next six weeks: 


Week 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Demand D< kgivk) 

2385 

1890 

1506 

1196 

950 

755 


(a) Use a semilog plot ol the projected demand figures to derive an equation lor b as a lunction 
ol /(weeks) Irom the present time. 

(b> Write a diHerential balance on the inventory /(kg) ol PRG. and integrate it to determine / 
as a lunction ol /. 

(c) 11 the demand continues to tollow the projected trend ol the next six weeks, how much PRG 
will eventually have to be discarded? 

11.8. A ventilation system has been designed lor a large laboratory with a volume ol 1100 m*. The 
volumetric flow rate ol ventilation air is 700 m’.'min at 22“C and 1 atm. (The latter two values 
may also be taken as the temperature and pressure ol the room air.) A reactor in the laboratory 
is capable ol emitting as much as 1.50 mol ol sullur dioxide into the room il a seal ruptures. An 
SO- mole traction in the room air greater than 1.0 X 10' 6 (1 ppm) constitutes a health hazard. 

(a) Suppose the reactor seal ruptures at a time / — 0 and the maximum amount ol SO; is emitted 
and spreads unilormly throughout the room almost instantaneously. Assuming that the air 
flow is sulfleient to make the room air composition spatially unilorm, wnte a differential SO* 
balance, letting N be the total moles ol gas in the room (assume constant) and «(/) the mole 
traction ol SO- in the laboratory air. Convert the balance into an equation tor dx/dt and 
provide an initial condition. (Assume that all ol the SO. emitted is in the room at / - 0.) 

(b) Predict the shape ol a plot ol x versus /. Explain your reasoning, using the equation ol part 
(a) in your explanation. 

(e) Separate variables and integrate the balance to obtain an expression tor »(/). Check your 
solution. 

(d) Convert the expression lor »(/) into an expression lor the concentration ol SO, in the room. 
0,0* (mol SO./L). Calculate (i) the concentration ol SO. in the room two minutes alter the 
rupture occurs, and (ii) the time required lor the SO* concentration to reach the -sale" level. 

(e) Why would it probably not yet be sale to enter the room alter the time calculated in part (d)? 
(Hint: One ol the assumptions made in the problem is probably not a good one.) 

11.9. A gas leak has led to the presence ol 1.00 mole% carbon monoxide in a 350-m’ laboratory. 4 The 
leak was discovered and scaled, and the laboratory is to be purged with clean airfoa point at 
which the air contains less than the OSHA (Occupational Salcty and Health Administration)- 
spedled Permissible Exposure Level (PEL) ol 35 ppm (molar basis). Assume that the dean air 
and the air in the laboratory are at the same temperature and pressure and that the laboratory 
air is perfectly mixed throughout the purging process. 

(a) Let r,(h) be the time required lor the specified reduction in the carbon monoxide concen- 
tration. Write a diHerential CO mole balance, letting N equal the total moles ol gas in the 
room (assume constant), x the mole traction ol CO in the room air. and iy,(m’/h) the flow 
rate ol purge air entering the room (and also the flow rate ol laboratory air leaving the room). 
Convert the balance into an equation lor dx/dt and provide an initial condition. 

(b> Integrate the balance to derive an equation lor t, in terms ol iy,. 

(c) 11 the volumetric flow rate is 7C0 m’/h (representing a turnover ol two room volumes per 
hour), how loog will the purge take? What would the volumetric flow rate have to be to cut 
the purge time in half.' 


*D. A. QowL D. W. Hubbard, and R. M. Felder. Problem Set Stoichiometry. AIChE/CCPS. New York. 1993. 
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(d) Give several reasons why it might not be sate to resume work in the laboratory after the 
calculated purge time has elapsed? What precautionary steps would you advise taking at this 
pomt? 

1LM. Ninety kilograms ot sodium nitrate is dissolved in 1 10 kg ot water. When the dissolution is complete 
(at time t - 0). pure water is ted to the tank at a constant rate m(kg/min|. and solution is withdrawn 
from the tank at the same rate. The tank may be considered perfectly mixed. 

(a) Wnte a total mass balance on the tank and use it to prove that the total mass of liquid in the 
tank remains constant at its initial value. 

(b> Write a balance on sodium nitrate, letting x(r.m) equal the mass fraction of NaNO) in the 
tank and outlet stream. Convert the balance into an equation for dx/dt and provide an initial 
condition. 

(e> On a single graph of * versus r. sketch the shapes of the plots you would expect to obtain 
for m - 50 kg'min. 100 kg/ min. and 200 kg'min. (Don’t do any calculations) Explain your 
reasoning, using the equation of part (b) in your explanation. 

(d) Separate variables and integrate the balance to obtain an expression for »(r.m). Check your 
solution. Then generate the plots of i versus r for m - 50 kg'min. 100 kg'min. and 200 kg'min 
and show them on a single graph. (A spreadsheet is a convenient tool for carrying out this 
step.) 

(e) If m - 100 kg'min. how long will it take to flush out 90% of the sodium nitrate originallv in 
the tank? How long to flush out 99%? 99.9%? 

1L11. A tracer is used to characterize the degree of mixing in a continuous stirred tank. Water enters and 
leaves the mixer at a rate of t(m’/min). Scale has built up on the inside walls of the tank, so that 
the effective volume V (m*) of the tank is unknown. At time r - 0. a mass mu(kg) of the tracer is 
injected into the tank and the tracer concentration in the outlet stream. C (kg/m’), is monitored. 

(a) Wnte a differential balance on the tracer m the tank in terms of V ,C. and i. assuming that 
the tank contents arc perfectly mixed, and convert the balance into an equation for dCjdt. 
Provide an initial condition, assuming that the injection is rapid enough so that all of the tracer 
may be considered to be in the tank at t — 0. 

(b) Integrate the balance to prove that 

C(») - (m»/V)exp(-w/V) 

(e) Suppose the flow rate through the mixer is i - 30.0 m’/min and that the following data are 
taken: 


Time from injection, r(min) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

C X 10* (kg'm’) 

0223 

0.050 

0.011 

0.0X25 


(Fbr example, at r - 1 min. C - 0.223 X 10~’ kg'm’.) Verify graphically that the tank is 
functioning as a perfect mixer — that is. that the expression of part (b) fits the data — and 
determine the effective volume V(m’) from the slope of your plot. 

1L12. A 40.0- ft’ oxygen tent initially contains air at 68T and 14.7 psia. At a time t ~ 0 an enriched air 
mixture containing 35.0% v/v O, and the balance N2 is fed to the tent at 68‘F and 1 3 psig at a 
rate of 60.0 ft’/min. and gas is withdrawn from the tent at 68T and 14.7 psia at a molar flow rate 
equal to that of the feed gas. 

(a) Calculate the total lb-molcs of gas (O. * Nj) in the tent at any time. 

(b) Let x(r) equal the mole fraction of oxygen in the outlet stream. Write a differential mole bal- 
ance on oxygen, assuming that the tent contents are perfectly mixed (so that the temperature, 
pressure, and composition of the contents are the same as those properties of the exit stream). 
Convert the balance into an equation for dx/dt and provide an initial condition. 

(c> Integrate the equation to obtain an expression tot x (r). How long will it take for the mole 
fraction of oxygen in the tent to reach 0.27? 

11.13. A radioactive isotope decays at a rate proportional to its concentration. If the concentration of 
an isotope is C (mg/L), then its rate ot decay may be expressed as 

r d [mg/(L s)l - kC 


where A is a constant. 
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(a) A volume V(L) of a solution ot a radioisolope whose concenliation is G>(mg/L) is placed in 
a closed vessel. Write a balance on the isotope in the vessel and integrate it to prove that the 
half-life fi/j ol the isotope — by definition, the time required tor the isotope concentration to 
decrease to hall ol its initial value— equals (In 2)/*. 

(b> The hall-life ol M Nln is 2.6 h. A batch ot this isotope that was used in a radiotracing experiment 
has been collected in a holding tank. The radiation salety officer declares that the activity 
(which is proportional to the isotope concentration) must decay to 1 % ot its present value 
belorc the solution can be discarded. How long will this take? 

11.14. A chemical reaction with stoichiometry A — products is said to tollow an n u -order rale law it A 
is consumed at a rate proportional to the nth power ol its concentration in the reaction mixture. 
II '» is the rate ot consumption ol A per unit reactor volume, then 

, A [mol/(L’s)l - kC- A 

where C A (molL) is the reactant concentration, and the constant ot proportionality k is the reaction 
rale constant. A reaction that follows this law is reterred to as an n* order reaction. The rate 
constant is a strong function ol temperature but is independent ol the reactant concentration. 

(a) Suppose a first-order reaction (n - 1) is carried out in an isothermal batch reactor ot constant 
volume V. Write a material balance on A and integrate it to derive the expression 

Ca - c *i>exp(-«) 


where Cad is the concentration ol A in the reactor at / - 0. 
(b) The gas-phase decomposition of sulluryl chloride 


SOiCh - SO; * Cl ; 


is thought to follow a first-order rate law. The reaction is carried out in a constant-volume 
isothermal batch reactor and the concentration ol SO, Cl: is measured at several reaction 
times, with the following results: 


/(min) 

4.0 

21.3 

39.5 

63.4 

120.0 

175.6 

C A (mol/L) 

0.0279 

0.0262 

0.0246 

0.0226 

0.0185 

0.0152 



Verily the proposed rate law graphically [Le.. demonstrate that the expression given in 
part (a) fits the data for C x (/)] and determine the rate constant k . giving both its value and 
its units. 

11.15. A gas-phase decomposition reaction with stoichiometry 2A — 2B ♦ C follows a second-order rate 
law (see Problem 11.14): 

r 4 [mol/(m’ s)l - 

where C A is the reactant concentration in motm\ The rate constant k varies with the reaction 
temperature according to the Arrhenius law 

l[m’/(mol s)l - *ocxp(- E/RT) 



*o[m’/(mo!'S]) - the preexponential / actor 
E(Iltno 1) - the reaction actuation energy 
R - the gas constant 
r(K) - the reaction temperature 

(a) Suppose the reaction is carried out in a batch reactor ol constant volume V (m’> at a constant 
temperature T (K). beginning with pure A at a concentration Cau. Write a differential balance 
on A and integrate it to obtain an expression for C A (r) in terms ot Cm and k . 

(b) Let Pt( atm) be the initial reactor pressure. Prove that /i/,. the time required to achieve a 50% 
conversion ol A in the reactor, equals RT/kP a . and derive an expression for P,/,. the reactor 
pressure at this point, in terms ot P u . Assume ideal gas behavior. 
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(c) Tbe decomposition ol niUous oxide (NiO) to nitrogen and oxygen is carried out in a 5.00-liter 
batch reactor at a constant temperature ot 1015 K. beginning with pure N>0 at several initial 
pressures The reactor pressure P(i) is monitored, and the times (h/i) required to achieve 50% 
conversion ol N-O arc noted. 


Po(atm) 

0.135 

0.286 

0.416 

0.683 

'!/!<*) 

1060 

500 

344 

209 


Use these results to verily’ that the N;0 decomposition reaction is second-order and determine 
the value ol * at r - 1015 K. 

<d> The same experiment is perlormed at several other temperatures at a single initial pressure 
ol 1.00 atm. with the following results: 


7( K) 

900 

950 

1000 

1050 

'!/*(*) 

5464 

10CM 

219 

55 


Use a graphical method to determine the Arrhenius law parameters (*o and £) lor the 
reaction. 

<«) Suppose the reaction is carried out in a batch reactor at r - 98) K. beginning with a mixture 
at 1.20 atm containing 70 mole% N 2 0 and the balance a chemically inert gas How long 
(minutes) will it take to achieve a 90% conversion of NjO? 

1L16. In an enzyme-catalyzed reaction with stoichiometry’ A — B. A is consumed at a rate given by an 

expression ot the Michaelis-Menlen form: 

r A [ mol(L’.)J - 

where C A (mol/L) is the reactant concentration, and *i and <; depend only on temperature. 

(a) The reaction is carried out in an isothermal batch reactor with constant reaction mixture 
volume V (liters), beginning with pure A at a concentration C*o. Write a balance on A and in- 
tegrate it to obtain an expression for the time required to achieve a specified concentration C A . 

(b) Use the expression ol part (a) to devise a graphical method ol determining k, and t 2 Irom 
data lor C A versus t. Your plot should involve fitting a straight line and determining the two 
parameters Irom the slope and intercept ol the line. (There are several possible solutions.) 
Then apply your method to determine k, and * 2 lor the following data taken in a 2.00-liter 
reactor, beginning with A at a concentration C M — 5.00 mold- 


EM 

60.0 

120.0 

180.0 

240.0 

480.0 



4.005 

3-561 

3.154 

1.866 


1L17. Phosgene (COCl 2 ) is formed by CO and d> reacting in the presence ol activated charcoal: 

co ♦ ci 2 — coa- 

At T — 303.8 K the rate ol lormation of phosgene in the presence ol 1 gram ol charcoal is 

"'(moLmm) ' (l + SKbCa, “wjCcoq,)* 
where C denotes concentration in mol/L. 

(a) Suppose the charge to a 3.00-liter batch reactor is 1.00 g ol charcoal and a gas containing 60 
molc% CO and 40 mole% d 2 . and that the initial reactor conditions arc 303.8 K and 1 atm. 
Calculate the initial concentrations (moLL) ol both reactants, neglecting the volume occupied 
by the charcoal. Then, letting C,(i) be the concentration ot phosgene at an arbitrary time r. 
derive relations lot C c 0 and Qj. in terms ol C r . 

(b> Write a differential balance on phosgene and show that it simplifies to 

4C r _ 2.92(0.02407 - C»(0.01605 - C P ) 

~JT " (1.941 24. 3C,)- 

Provide an initial condition tor this equation. 
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The tale ol absorption ol COj (Le., ihe rale ot transfer ol COj from the gas to the liquid per unit 
area ol gas-liquid interface) b given by the expression 

r A [mol/(an J 8)] - k(C A - C A ) 

where C A ** actual concentration of CO; in the liquid 

C~ A - conecnuation of COj that would be in equilibrium with the CO* in the gas 

phase (Q - p*/« *) 

Han's) * a mass transfer coefficient 

The gas phase is at a total pressure P(atm) and contains v A (mol COj/mol gas), and the liquid 
phase initially consists of V'(cm’) of pure water. The agitation of the liquid phase is sufficient 
for its composition to be considered spatially uniform, and the amount of CX> 2 absorbed is low 
enough for P. V. and v A to be considered constant throughout the process. 

(a) Write a differential balance on COj in the liquid phase and integrate it to derive the relation 

Ca(«) - Cl[l-exp(-tf//V)] 

where 5(cm J ) is the effective contact area between the gas and liquid phases 

(b) Suppose the system pressure is 20.0 atm. the liquid volume is 5.00 liters, the tank diameter b 
10.0 cm. the gas contains 30.0 mole% COj. the Henry ’s law constant a 9230 atnv(mole/cm’). 
and the mass transfer coefficient is 0.020 cmS Calculate the time required for C A to reach 
0.620 mohL if the gas-phase properties remain essentially constant. 

11.19. A liquid-phase chemical reaction with stoichiometry A — B takes place in a semibatch reactor. 
The rate of consumption of A per unit volume of the reactor contents is given by the first-order 
rate expression (see Problem 11.14) 

r A (mol'(Ls)] — kC A 

where C A (mol A'L) is the reactant concentration. The tank is initially empty. Beginning at a time 
/ ■ 0. a solution containing A at a concentration CA/i(mol A'L) is fed to the tank at a steady rate 
HL/s). 

(a) Write a differential balance on the total mass of the reactor contents. Assuming that the density 
of the contents always equals that of the feed stream, convert the balance into an equation 
for JV/dt. where V is the total volume of the contents, and provide an initial condition. Then 
write a differential mole balance on the reactant. A. letting iV A (r) equal the total moles of A in 
the vessel, and provide an initial condition. Your equations should contain only the variables 
iV A . V . and t and the constants v and Cad. (You should be able to eliminate C A as a variable.) 


(e) Starting with the equation of part (b). derive an expression for the time required to achieve 
a 75% conversion of the limiting reactant. Your solution should have the form t - a definite 
integral 

*(d> The integral you derived in part (c) can be evaluated analytically; however, more complex rate 
laws than the one given for the phosgene formation reaction would yield an integral that must 
be evaluated numerically. One procedure b to evaluate the integrand at a number of points 
between the limits of integration and to use a quadrature formula siKh as the trapezoidal rule 
or Simpson’s rule (Appendix A.3) to estimate the value of the integral. 

Use a spreadsheet or write a computer program to evaluate the integrand of the integral of 
part (c) at n P equally spaced points between and including the limits of integration, where n P b 
an odd number, and then to evaluate the integral using Simpson’s rule. Perform the calculation 
for n, = 5, 21, and 51. and compare the results with the exact value of the integral. 

11.18. A gas that contains COj is contacted with liquid water in an agitated batch absorber. The equi- 
librium solubility of CO z in water is given by Henry’s law (Section 6.4b) 

C A - pJh a 

whexc C x (nk>iem 3 ) » concentration of C0 2 in solution 

p A (atm) - partial pressure of C0 2 in the gas phase 
// A [atm/(moiicm 3 )] » Henry’s law constant 
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(b> Without attempting to integrate the equations* derive a tonnula lor the steady-state value ol 
A'a. 

(e) Integrate the two equations to derive expressions for V(i) and A'*(r). and then derive an 
expression lor C*(f). Determine the asymptotic value of iV» as / — »- and verily that the 
steady-state value obtained in part (b) is correct. Briefly explain how it is possible for A'a to 
reach a steady value when you keep adding A to the reactor and then give two reasons why 
this value would never be reached in a real reactor. 

(d) Determine the limiting value ol Ca as t — « from your expressions lor iV»(i) and V'(f). Then 
explain why your result makes sense in light of the results of part (c). 

11.20. A kettle containing 3.00 liters of water at a temperature of 18‘C is placed on an electric stove and 
begins to boil in lour minutes. 

(a) Write an energy balance on the water, neglecting evaporation that may occur during the 
heating. 

(b> What is the average rate (W) at which heat is added to the water during this period? (See 
Example 11.3-1.) 

(c) The rate ol heat output from the stove clement differs significantly trom the heating rate 
calculated in part (b). In which direction, and why? 

1L21. An electrical coil is used to heat 20.0 kg of water in a closed well-insulated vessel. The water 
is initially at 2S"C and 1 atm. The coil delivers a steady 150 kW of power to the vessel and its 
contents 

(a) Write a differential energy balance on the water, assuming that 97% of the energy delivered 
by the coil goes into heating the water. What happens to the other 3%? 

(b) Integrate the equation ol part (a) to derive an expression for the water temperature as a 
function of time. 

(c) How long will it take lor the water to reach the normal boiling point? Will it boil at this 
temperature? Why not? 

1L22. An iron bar 2.00 cm X 3.00 cm X 10.0 cm at a temperature of 95"C is dropped into a barrel of 
water at 25“C. The barrel is large enough so that the water temperature rises negligibly as the bar 
cools The rate at which heat is transferred trom the bar to the water is given by the expression 

<?(J>imn) - UA(T b - T.) 

where U[ - 0050 J/(min cm 2 ‘C)] is a heat transfer coefficient. A(cm ! ) is the exposed surface area of 
the bar. and 7V(*C) and r.('C) are the surface temperature of the bar and the water temperature, 
respectively. 

The heat capacity of the bar is 0.460 J/(g *0). Heat conduction in won is rapid enough for the 
temperature r B (r) to be considered uniform throughout the bar. 

(a) Wntc an energy balance on the bar. assuming that all six sides arc exposed. Your result should 
be an expression lor dT h fJt and an initial condition. 

(b> Without integrating the equation, sketch the expected plot of T b versus f. labeling the values 
of T b at i — 0 and t — ». 

(e) Derive an expression lor r b (r) and check it three ways. How long will it take for the bar to 
cod to 30*C? 

11.23. A steam coil is immersed in a stirred heating tank. Saturated steam at 7.50 bar condenses within 
the coil, and the condensate emerges at its saturation temperature. A solvent with a heat capacity 
ol 2.30 kJ/(kg*C) is fed to the tank at a steady rate ol 12.0 kg’min and a temperature ol 25‘G 
and the heated solvent is discharged at the same flow rate. The tank is initially filled with 760 kg 
ol solvent at 25“C. at which point the flows of both steam and solvent are commenced. The rate 
at which heat is transferred Irom the steam coil to the solvent is given by the expression 

Q - UA(r^ - T) 

where UA (the product of a heat transler coefficient and the coil surface area through which the 
heat is transferred) equals 115 kJ/(min' , C):ihc tank is well stirred, so that the temperature of the 
contents is spatially uniform and equals the outlet temperature. 

(a) Prove that an energy balance on the tank contents reduces to the equation given below and 
supply an initial condition. 


JT 

dl 


1.50’Cmin - 0.0221J- 
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<b> Without integrating the equation, calculate the steady-state value ot T and sketch the expected 
plot ol T versus t, labeling the values ot Tb at r — 0 and / — «. 

(e) Integrate the balance equation to obtain an expression tor T(r) and calculate the solvent 
temperature alter 40 minutes. 

(d) A new stirrer assembly has been installed in the heating tank. The process described above 
is run again with the same steam conditions, solvent flow rate, and mass ot solvent charged 
to the tank, and the temperature alter 40 minutes is S5”C instead ot the value calculated in 
part (c). One ot the system variables listed in the problem statement must have changed as 
a result ol the change in the stirrer. Which variable would you guess it to be. and by what 
percentage ot its initial value did it change? 

11.24. At 9:30 one morning, a graduate student measures 350 grams ot liquid benzene at 2H‘C into a 
glass flask dirty enough that its contents cannot be seen, puts the open flask on a bunsen burner, 
turns the burner on. and goes tor a cottec break. The conversation at the break is lively and he 
doesn't get back until 10.10 a.m. He looks down into the flask, sees the liquid is boiling, turns the 
burner otf. teels a little irritation in his eye and rubs the eye with his hand, picks up the flask, 
says "Ouch” (or something roughly equivalent), puts the flask down on his laboratory partner's 
thermodynamics homework, and starts to prepare the next step ol the experiment. 

(a) Suppose the heat input rate to the flask contents Is 40.2 W. Calculate the time at which the 
benzene temperature reached 40‘C. Neglect evaporation ot benzene during the heating and 
take the heat capacity ot liquid benzene to be constant at 1.77 J/(g ‘C). 

(b> Calculate the quantity ot benzene left in the flask at 10:10 a.m.. assuming that once the benzene 
starts boiling, the rate ot heat input to the flask (40.2 W) equals the rate ot vaporization (gs) 
times the heat of vaporization (J/g). 

(e) The graduate student was lucky. First, neither his supervisor nor the university safety officer 
came into the laboratory during this episode. More importantly, he was still alive and well at 
the end of the day. Identify as many oi his safety violations as you can. explaining the danger 
and suggesting tor each violation what he should have done instead. 

11.25. A steam radiator is used to heat a 60-m’ room. Saturated steam at 3.0 bar condenses in the radiator 
and emerges as a liquid at the saturation temperature. Heat is lost from the room to the outside 
at a rate 

0(kJ/h) - 30.0(7- - To) 

where T(“C) is the room temperature and To - 0‘C is the outside temperature. At the moment 
the radiator is turned on. the temperature in the room is 10*C. 

(a) Let m.(kgih) denote the rate at which steam condenses in the radiator and n(kmol) the 
quantity of air in the room. Write a differential energy balance on the room air. assuming that 
n remains constant at its initial value, and evaluate all numerical coetficicnts Take the heat 
capacity of air (C.) to be constant at 20.8 J/(mol‘C). 

(b> Write the steady-state energy balance on the room air and use it to calculate the steam 
condensation rate required to maintain a constant room temperature of 24‘C. 

(c) Integrate the transient balance to calculate the time required to achieve a temperature of 
23'G assuming that the steam rate is that calculated in part (b). 

11.26. An immersed electrical heater is used to raise the temperature of a liquid from 20‘C to 60*C in 
20.0 nun. The combined mass ot the liquid and the container Is 250 kg. and the mean heat capacity 
ot the system is 4.00 kJ/(kg ‘C). The liquid decomposes explosively at 85‘C 

At 10.00 a.m. a batch of liquid is poured into the vessel and the operator turns on the heater 
and leaves to make a phone call. Ten minutes later, his supervisor walks by and looks at the strip 
chart record of the power input. This what she sees 


* 

•5 



flmlnJfcs from startup) 
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The supervisor immediately shuts off the heater and charges off to pass on to the operator several 
brief observations that come to her mind. 

(a) Calculate the required constant power input (j(kW), neglecting energy losses Irom the con- 
tainer. 

(b> Write and integrate using Simpson's rule (Appendix A3) an energy balance on the system to 
estimate the system temperature at the moment the heater is shut off. Use the following data 
from the recorder chart 
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(c) Suppose that if the heat had not been shut off. Q would have continued to increase linearly 
at a rate of 10 kW/min. At what time would everyone in the plant realize that something was 
wroog? 

11.27. A 2(X)0-liter tank initially contains 400 liters of pure water. Beginning at t - 0. an aqueous solution 
containing 1.00 g/L of potassium chloride flows into the tank at a rate of 8.00 Us and an outlet 
stream simultaneously starts flowing at a rate of 4.00 Us The contents of the tank are perfectly 
mixed, and the density of the feed stream and of the tank solution. p(g/L). may be considered 
constant. Let V(r)(L) denote the volume of the tank contents and C'(r)(g/L) the concentration of 
potassium chloride in the tank contents and outlet stream. 

(a) Wnte a total mass balance on the tank contents convert it to an equation for dv/di. and provide 
an initial condition. Then write a potassium chloride balance, convert it to an equation of the 
form dc/di - /(C. V). and provide an initial condition. (See Example 11.4-1.) 

<b> Without solving either equation, sketch the plots you would expect to obtain for V versus / 
and C versus r. Briefly explain your reasoning. 

(e) Solve the mass balance equation to obtain an expression for V(r). Then substitute for V in the 
potassium chloride balance and solve for C(/). Calculate the KC1 concentration in the tank at 
the moment the tank overflows. 

1L28. The diagram below shows three continuous stirred tanks connected in series. 
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The flow and mixing patterns in this system arc studied by dissolving 1500 g of a salt (S) in the 
first tank, filling each of the other two tanks with pure solvent, and then starting the 40 Us flow 
through the system. Each tank outlet stream is monitored with an on-line thermal conductivity 
detector calibrated to provide instantaneous readings of salt concentration. The data are plotted 
versus time and the results are compared with the plots that would be expected if the tanks are 
all perfectly mixed Your job is to generate the latter plots 

(a) Assuming that pure solvent is fed to the first tank and that each tank is perfectly mixed (so that 
the salt concentration in a tank is uniform and equal to the concentration in the outlet stream 
from that tank), write salt balances on each of the three tanks convert them to expressions 
for dCn/dt. dC&j/di. and dCs>/di. and provide appropriate initial conditions 
(b> Without doing any calculations, on a single graph sketch the forms of the plots of C'si versus 
i . C« versus f. and C» versus r you would expect to obtain. Briefly explain your reasoning. 
*(e) Use a differential equation-solving program to solve the three equations proceeding to a time 
at which C s , has fallen below 0.01 gL. and plot the results. 


•Computer problems. 
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11.29. Hie following chemical reactions take place In a liquid-phase batch reatfor of constant vol- 
ume V. 

A — 2B r,[mol A coosumed'(L s)] - 0.100C A 

B - C rj[mol C generatedi'(L-s)] - 0.200c£ 

where the concentrations C A and C B arc in mol/L. The reactor is initially charged with pure A at 
a concentration of 1.00 moVL. 

(a) Write expressions for 0) the rate of generation of B in the first reaction and (li) the rate of 
consumption of B m the second reaction. (If this takes you more than about 10 seconds, you’re 
missing the point.) 

(b) Write mole balances on A. B. and C. convert them into expressions for dcjdt. dC B /dt, and 
dCc/di. and provide boundary conditions. 

<c> Without doing any calculations, sketch on a single graph the plots you would expect to obtain 
of C A versus f. C B versus r. and C c versus r. Clearly show the function values at r - 0 and 
r — * and the curvature (concave up. concave down, or linear) in the vicinity of r — 0. Briefly 
explain your reasoning. 

*(d> Solve the equations derived in part (b) using a differential equation-solving program. On a 
single graph, show plots of C A versus f. Cb versus f . and Cc versus / from t — 0 to t - 50 s. 
Verify that your predictions in part (c) were correct. If they were not. change them and revise 
your explanation. 

11.30. A liquid mixture containing 70.0 mol of n-pentane and 30.0 nvol of n -hexane initially at 46“C is 
partially vaporized at P - 1 atm in a single-stage distillation apparatus (Rayleigh still). 
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Hie heat added to the system. Q. vaporizes liquid at the rate nv(moL's). The vapor product 
and remaining liquid at a given moment are always in equilibrium with each other. The relation- 
ship between the mole fraction of pentane in the liquid («) and that in the vapor (y) is of the form 

in 

y ' 7Tb 

so that the system involves four time-dependent variables — V L . i»v. *. and y. where S' L is the 
total moles of liquid m the still at any time. (We will suppose that the rate of heat transfer to the 
evaporator. Q. is constant and known.) Four equations relating the unknowns will be required to 
determine these variables The equations are two material balances, an energy balance, and the 
vapor-liquid equilibrium relationship Just given. 

(a) When x ■> 1. what must y equal? (Hunk of the definitions of these quantities.) Use your 
answer and the vapor-liquid equilibrium expression to derive an equation relating the param- 
eters a and b. 

(b> Use Raoult’s law (Equation 6.4-1) and the Antoine equation to calculate the mole fraction of 
pentane in the vapor phase in equilibrium with the 70% pentane-30% hexane feed mixture 
at the initial system temperature of 46"C and a pressure of 1 atm. Then use this result and 
that of part (a) to estimate a and b. (We will assume that these values remain the same over 
the range of compositions and temperatures to be undergone by the system.) 

(c> Taking the residual liquid in the still as your system, write a differential balance on total moles 
to obtain an expression for dfJi/di. Then write a balance on pentane, recognizing that both 
VT and x are functions of time. ( Him Remember the product rule for differentiation.) Prove 
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that the pentane balance can be convened into the following equation: 

dx - " v / 
di N t \x * 

Supply initial conditions for your two differential equations. 

<d> In part (c). you derived two equations in three unknown dependent variables — nv(f). Wi(r). 
and j(f). To determine these variables, we need a third relationship. An energy balance 
provides it. 

A rigorous energy’ balance would take into account the changing composition ol the 
liquid, the slightly different heats of vaporization of pentane and hexane, and the enthalpy 
changes associated with temperature changes, and would make the problem relatively hard 
to solve. A reasonable approximation is to assume that (i) the liquid has a constant heat of 
vaporization of 27.0 kJ/moi. independent of composition and temperature: and (ii) all heat 
supplied to the still [g(kJ/s)) goes to vaporize liquid (i.e.. we neglect energy that goes into 
raising the temperature of the liquid or the vapor). Make these assumptions, consider Q to be 
constant and known, and derive a simple expression for nv that can be used to eliminate this 
variable in the differential equations of part (c). From there, derive the following expression: 

dx _ C/27.0 

d> 10GO mol - Q/27.0 

*(e) Use a differential equation-solving program to calculate t,y. iVl. and nv from i — 0 until the 
time at which the liquid completely evaporates. Do the calculation for (1) Q - 1.5 kJ/s and 
(ii) Q - 3.0 kJ/s On a single graph, plot x and y versus I. showing curves for both values 
of Q. 

(f> In a short paragraph, describe what happens to the compositions of the vapor product and 
residual liquid over the course of a run. Include a statement of what the initial and final vapor 
compositions are and how the heating rate affects the system behavior. 




•Computer problem. 
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Chapter 



Production of Chlorinated 
Polyvinyl Chloride 1 


Certain types of molecules can react to form polymers — long molecular chains with thousands 
of links. For example, vinyl chloride (C ; HiCl) may react in the presence of an initiator (I) to 
form polyvinyl chloride, or PVC. 
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(n + 2 > vinyl chloride polylvlnyl chloride) 

Several terms associated with polymer production processes may be defined in terms of 
this reaction. The monomer is vinyl chloride, the molecular species that reacts to form the 
high molecular weight polymer, polyvinyl chloride. The initiator, I. may be a reactive chemical 
species that decomposes into fragments that initiate the chain growth, or it may be a type of 
radiation (such as ultraviolet light) that has the same effect. Once a chain has been initiated, 
it steadily grows as monomer molecules continue to add to it. Chain growth termination oc- 
curs when two growing chains react with each other, or when another chemical specks in the 
reaction mixture attaches to the active end of a growing chain. Hie symbols R and R' denote 
end groups, molecular fragments at the two ends of the polymer mokculc that were involved 
in the chain growth initiation or termination steps. The repeating units in the chain (CjHjCl) 
arc called mers. (Monomer - single mcr. polymer - multiple mere.) The symbol n denotes 
the number of mers in the polymer mokculc. not counting the two at the end of the chain. 
The polymer molecnlar weight is approximately equal to n times the molecular weight of the 
monomer, since if n is in the thousands or higher, the contribution of the end groups to the 
molecular weight is negligible. 


'This caw Much' was prepared by Gary S Hu Yard. HRC. Inc. Richmond. VA. and Richard M Felder. 
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All rubbers, glasses, and plastics arc polymers. You arc probably familiar with natural 
polymers like cellulose (the building block of plant fibers) and synthetic polymers like poly- 
ethylene (plastic milk cartons), polyisoprcnc (automobile tires), polyethylene tcrcphthalatc 
(soft drink bottles), polymethyl methacrylate (Plexiglas*), polyvinylidcnc chloride (transpar- 
ent plastic wrap), polytctrafluorocthylcnc (Teflon*), and various polyesters (fabrics). Polyvinyl 
chloride, the polymer shown earlier, is used to make rigid pipes, house siding, and protective 
coverings for automobile scats and dashboards, among many other applications. 

PVC can be made in several different ways, depending on the intended end use. One 
method, suspension polymerization, produces a dry white powder called a resin. In this process, 
droplets of liquid vinyl chloride are suspended in water (in which vinyl chloride is insoluble) 
in a stirred-tank reactor. Polymerization occurs in each droplet, and the water surrounding the 
droplets is used to convey away the heat generated by the exothermic polymerization reac- 
tion. Under a microscope, the suspension PVC resin looks like a tiny bundle of grapes Each 
macropanicle in the bundle is about 100—150 microns (micrometers pm) in diameter, a bit 
larger than a grain of sand, and is itself composed of hundreds of microparticles, each about 
1-3 microns in diameter, tightly stuck together and covered by a very thin external membrane. 

At room temperature. PVC is rigid. When raised to sufficiently high temperatures it be- 
comes molten and can be extruded into a variety of different shapes including pipe and pipe 
fittings PVC pipe has become the material of choice for residential cold water plumbing: it 
is less expensive than copper pipe and easier to install, since pipe fittings can be glued onto 
pipe sections instead of having to be soldered like copper. One problem with PVC pipe, how- 
ever. is that it begins to soften and become rubbery at about 8CCC. and once it softens it loses 
strength and can no longer be trusted to hold pressure. Hot water piping requires a material 
with a higher softening temperature. A candidate for this application is chlorinated polyvinyl 
chloride, or CPVC 


PVC CHLORINATION REACTION CHEMISTRY 


CPVC is produced by reacting suspension PVC resin with chlorine. The reaction is initiated by 
decomposing diatomic chlorine dissolved in water into highly unstable and reactive chlorine 
atoms, 

Cfe — 2 a 


with either high heat or ultraviolet radiation. Once this Initiation step has taken place, a chlorine 
atom attacks a PVC chain at a random location and replaces a hydrogen atom at the attack 
position. 
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The liberated hydrogen atom reacts with a chlorine molecule to form a molecule of hydrogen 
chloride and another chlorine atom: 

H- t O; - HQ + a 

The new chlorine atom attacks a polymer molecule and replaces another hydrogen atom, and 
this dtain propagation sequence continues as long as both chlorine gas and hydrogen atoms 
on polymer chains remain in the system. If enough chlorine is added to the reactor, a structure 
similar to the following one might be obtained (the added chlorines arc circled): 
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“67% Cl CP VC': 


When the polymer has this structure (which requires replacing roughly one out of every five 
hydrogen atoms on the PVC chains with chlorine atoms) it contains between 67 and 68 wt% 
chlorine and its softening temperature is about 110“C, high enough for the material to be 
used for hot water piping. If the chlorine content rises above 70 wt% a, the polymer be- 
comes too difficult to process In this ease study, we analyze a process for producing CPVC 
from PVC. 

PROCESS DESCRIPTION 

Step L Solid PVC resin is combined with water in a stirred tank to make a slurry (a suspension 
of solid particles in a liquid) containing about 10 wt% PVC The slurry is pumped 
to a continuous chlorine absorber, a vessel equipped with an impeller that keeps the 
contents agitated. A stream of chlorine vapor at 25 S C also enters the absorber. The 
absorber operates at 25°C 

The chlorine absorber is enclosed by a jacket through which a hot or cold fluid 
can be pumped to maintain the absorber contents at any desired temperature. A pres- 
sure relief pipe emerging from a point near the top of the absorber is equipped with a 
rupture disk, a thin metal membrane designed to break if the absorber pressure rises 
above a certain value. If this happens, gas flows from the absorber through the relief 
pipe to a surge tank, lowering the pressure in the absorber while containing the re- 
leased gas. 

Step 2. The chlorine that will eventually be fed to the absorber is stored in a tank as a liquid 
under pressure at 22’C. Liquid is pumped from this tank through a chlorine flow con- 
trol valve to a chlorine vaporizer, a tall tank about half of which is filled with chlorine 
liquid and the other half with chlorine vapor. The liquid and vapor arc in equilibrium 
at 5 S C. Saturated steam at 2 bar absolute is fed through a steam flow control valve into 
a coil submerged in the liquid that is in the vaporizer, and the heat transferred through 
the coil wall vaporizes chlorine. Chlorine vapor flows from the top of the vaporizer. 

The pressure and liquid level in the chlorine vaporizer arc controlled automati- 
cally. As vapor flows out the top. the pressure in the tank begins to decrease. A pressure 
sensor detects the drop and sends a signal to the steam flow control valve. The valve 
opens and feeds more steam to the coil, causing more liquid chlorine to evaporate and 
raising the pressure back to the desired value. As the liquid evaporates, the liquid level 
in the tank begins to drop. A liquid level sensor detects the drop and sends a signal 
to the liquid chlorine flow control valve. The valve opens, and more liquid enters the 
tank to replace the liquid that evaporated, raising the liquid level back to the set-point 
(desired) value. 

Step 3. The chlorine vapor leasing the vaporizer passes through an adiabatic expansion valve, 
then through a chlorine vapor heat exchanger. In the exchanger, the vapor comes in 
thermal contact with a hot flue gas from a furnace to be described in Step 15. The heat 
transferred from the flue gas is used to raise the temperature of the chlorine vapor to 
25“ C. The heated vapor is the chlorine feed to the absorber mentioned in Step 1. 

Step 4. The chlorine enters the absorber through a pipe in the bottom that ends in a sparger 
(something like a showerhead nozzle) located close to the impeller. The chlorine 
comes out of the sparger in thousands of tiny bubbles, which arc then dispersed by the 
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impeller throughout the slurry in the absorber. Chlorine is soluble in water and even 
more soluble in the PVC resin, and so dissolves in both the liquid and solid phases of 
the slurry. 

The feed rate of chlorine to the absorber is automatically controlled to maintain 
the absorber pressure at a specified value. If the pressure begins to fall, a pressure sen- 
sor detects the drop and sends a signal to the expansion valve described in Step 3. The 
valve opens, causing the flow rate of chlorine to increase and raising the absorber pres- 
sure back to the set-point value. If the pressure rises above the set point, the pressure 
sensor sends a signal that adjusts the control valve to decrease the flow rate of chlorine 
and the pressure comes back down to the set-point value. 

Step 5. The PVC resin slurry that leaves the chlorine absorber at 25'C is heated to 50 ! C in the 
reactor preheater. A very small amount of a chemical initiator is added to the heated 
slurry leaving the preheater. The amount of initiator added is small enough to be ne- 
glected in material balance calculations on the reactor. 

Step 6. The heated slurry flows to a chlorination reactor, which is a long jacketed pipe. In 
the reactor, the initiator — which is unstable at 5CPC and higher — decomposes and be- 
gins the PVC chlorination chain reaction described in the introductory section. As 
the slurry moves through the reactor, dissolved chlorine in the resin particles reacts 
with the polymer, producing hydrogen chloride as a by-product. The HC1 — which is 
essentially insoluble in PVC and CPVC— diffuses out of the particles and into the liq- 
uid phase, forming hydrochloric acid (by definition an aqueous solution of hydrogen 
chloride), and the chlorine that had been dissolved in the liquid phase diffuses into 
the particles and reacts. All of the chlorine fed to the reactor is eventually consumed. 
The exit stream from the reactor is a slurry of CPVC particles containing 67-68 wl% 
chlorine suspended in aqueous hydrochloric acid. 

The chlorination reaction is highly exothermic. Some of the heat of reaction raises 
the slurry temperature to its exit value of 65°C. and cooling water flowing through 
the reactor jacket removes the additional heat generated. (If the reactor temperature 
were to rise above 65°C. the rate of the chlorination reaction would become extremely 
high, chlorine dissolved in the liquid phase would all react near the outer surface of the 
particles rather than diffusing through the pores, and the quality of the final product 
would suffer.) 

Step 7. The CPV C slurry flows to the reactor centrifuge, a spinning horizontal drum. The solids 
arc forced against the circular drum wall and are compressed there. Liquid hydrochlo- 
ric add (waste liqnor) collects in the drum and overflows through an opening at one 
end. and the wetcake retained on the wall, which contains 90 wt% CPVC resin and 
10% hydrochloric add. is scraped out by a large interior screw conveyor. 

Step 8. The waste liquor from the reactor centrifuge flows to a waste liquor neutralizer, where 
the HC1 is neutralized with a caustic soda (sodium hydroxide) solution: 

HQ(aq) + NaOH(aq) — NaCl(aq) + H 2 0(1) 

A stream of C0 2 produced in the resin neutralizer (Step 10) also enters the neutralizer 
liquid through a sparger and reacts with sodium hydroxide: 

CO^g) + 2NaOH(aq) - Na 2 COj(aq) + H 2 0(1) 

The caustic solution fed to the neutralizer, which comes from the NaOH feed drum 
(Step 9). contains 10 wt% NaOH and also some dissolved NaCl and Na 2 COj. 

Step 9. The solution of sodium chloride and sodium carbonate leaving the waste liquor neu- 
tralizer is combined with the waste liquor from the product centrifuge (Step 12). The 
combined solution is split into two streams. One goes to a waste treatment facility, and 
the other goes to the NaOH makeup tank, an agitated jacketed batch vessel. Solid 
pellets of sodium hydroxide are added to this tank to bring the NaOH concentration 
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in the solution up to 10.0 wt%. Cooling water is circulated through the makeup tank 
jacket to remove the considerable heat generated by the dissolution of NaOH. Batches 
of solution arc pumped bom the NaOH makeup tank to the NaOH feed drum (a hold- 
ing tank), and solution is pumped bom the feed drum to the waste liquor neutralizer 
(Step 8). The feed drum always contains enough inventory to provide a continuous 
feed to the neutralizer. 

Step 10. The wctcakc produced in the reactor centrifuge is conveyed to a resin neutralizer, an- 
other large, jacketed, agitated vessel, where the HC1 in the resin is neutralized with 
sodium bicarbonate in the reaction 

HQ(aq) + NaHCO,(aq) — NaO(aq) + C0 2 (g) -f H 2 0(1) 

(Sodium bicarbonate, a weak base, is used because a strong base like sodium hydrox- 
ide can damage the resin.) A 10.0 wt% aqueous NaHC0 3 solution at 21*C pumped 
from the NaHCO s feed drum (Step 11) is augmented by a clean water stream at 60°C 
and the combined stream is fed to the tank. Enough bicarbonate solution is fed to neu- 
tralize all the HC1 in the wctcakc. and enough additional water is added to make a 15.0 
wt% CPVC slurry in the vessel. 

A pH controller monitors the neutralizer vessel contents and sends a signal to 
a flow control valve in the bicarbonate solution feed line if more or less solution is 
needed. The resin remains in the neutralizer long enough for even the HQ trapped 
in the resin pores to be neutralized. The neutralizer exit stream is a shiny containing 
15.0 wt% CPVC in an aqueous sodium chloride solution at 90‘C and pH - 7. 

Steam fed to the vessel jacket maintains the contents at WC. At this temperature, 
the reaction proceeds to completion and essentially all of the carbon dioxide formed 
in the reaction between HQ and NaHCO s is driven out of the aqueous phase. The 
C0 2 leaving the resin neutralizer is recycled to the waste liquor neutralizer (Step 8). 

Step 1L The sodium bicarbonate solution fed to the resin neutralizer (Step 10) is produced by 
dissolving NaHCC>3 powder from 25-kg bags in dean water in the NaHCOj makeup 
tank, an agitated batch vessel. This makeup tank is not jacketed like the NaOH 
makeup tank, as the heat of solution of sodium bicarbonate is low enough for the 
heat generated in the tank to be neglected. Batches of solution arc pumped from the 
makeup tank to the NaHCOj feed drum, and solution is pumped continuously from 
the feed drum to the resin neutralizer. 

Step 12. The slurry leaving the resin neutralizer goes to the product centrifuge. The dilute NaQ 
solution wrung from the resin in the centrifuge is cooled to 25° C in a heat exchanger. 
The cooled solution combines with the effluent stream from the waste liquor neutral- 
izer (Step 8). 

Step 13. The wctcakc from the product centrifuge, which contains 90 wt% CPVC. is conveyed 
to a rotary dryer. This unit functions like a clothes dryer. Die resin is tumbled down an 
inclined, rotating drum with hot air flowing through the drum in the opposite direction. 
Heat transferred from the air vaporizes most of the remaining water in the resin. The 
CPVC product resin emerges from the dryer at 120°C containing roughly 0.1 wt% 
moisture. 

Step 14. Die humid air leaving the rotary dryer at 11CC. 1J atm. and 20% relative humidity 
is split into two streams. Ten percent of the air is vented to the atmosphere, and the 
other 90% is combined with makeup dryer air. heated in the indirect contact furnace 
described in the next step, and fed back to the rotary dryer (Step 13). 

Step 15. In the indirect contact furnace, natural gas containing 92.5 molc% methane. 4.8 molc% 
ethane, and the remainder propane is burned completely with excess air (combustion 
air). Die dryer air feed stream (the combination of makeup dryer air and humid air 
recycled from the dryer outlet) passes through metal channels within the furnace com- 
bustion zone and then out of the furnace to the rotary dryer air inlet. The hot gases in 
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the furnace combustion zone heat the metal channel walls, and the walls in turn heat 
the dryer air. 

Step 16. Hie combustion products leave the furnace at 250'C and flow through the chlorine 
vapor heat exchanger (this stream is the flue gas referred to in Step 3) and then to a 
flare, where any carbon monoxide and residual hydrocarbons in the gas arc burned 
and the products released to the atmosphere. The flare is a safety precaution: if the 
furnace operates as intended, the CO and hydrocarbon content of the flue gas should 
be negligible. 


PROBLEMS* 


12.L On an oversized page, draw a flowchart for this process. Label each stream with an identifying symbol 
(e.g.. SI. S2 S3. . . .) and known information about what the stream is andOr what it contains [e.g„ 
slurry. 10 wt% PVC in water, wetcakc. 90 wt% CPVC. 10 wt %HCl(aq); 10 *1% NaHCO,(aq)]. 

12.2. On a second page (which you may find convenient to generate with a spreadsheet program), prepare 
a table to accompany the flowchart. The column headings should be the stream identifiers from the 
flowchart (SI. S2. S3, or whatever system vou used). The row labels should be as follows: T(*C). 
P(atm). PVC(kg/h). CPVC(kgi'h). H.O(kg.h). Cl,(kgh). Hd(kg'h). NaOH(kg'h). NaHCO,(kgh). 
NaCKkgh). Na.CO,(kgh). CH.(kgh), C-H,(kgh). C,H,(kgh). 0.(kg/h). N,(kg'h). CO ; (kg,h). 
TOTALfkgh). 

Begin by filling in all known quantities in the appropriate location m the table, and put dashes 
( — ) in every cell of a stream column corresponding to species not present in that stream. There- 
after. whenever you determine the temperature, pressure, flow rate, andor composition of a process 
stream, calculate and enter the corresponding values in the table. When you have worked through 
the entire case study, every cell should contain either a dash or a number. When doing mass/mole 
conversions, use 35.45 as the atomic weight of chlorine. 

12.3. In a page or less, summarize the overall process. In your summary, answer the following questions: 
(a) What is the reaction that this process is designed to carry out? 

(b> What are the feeds to the process? 

<c> What is the condition of the final product? 

(d) What other streams leave the process, what do they contain, and what happens to them? 

(e) Why is the process carried out? (What is the point of chlorinating PVC?) 

12.4. Neglecting the end groups, calculate the mass fractions of carbon, hydrogen, and chlorine in PVC 
and in the “67% Cl" produced in this process. (The molecular structure of this product is shown in 
the section on PVC chlorination reaction chemistry.) 

12.5. The plant is to produce 3.5 X 10* kg'year of “67% CL" Assuming that the plant operates 300 days 
per year. 24 hours per day. calculate the required hourly feed rates (k&ih) of the 10 wt% PVC slurry 
and of Cl,(g) to the absorber and the production rate of hydrogen chloride (kg'h) in the chlorina- 
tion reactor. ( Suggestion . Write balances around the system composed of the chlorine absorber and 
chlorination reactor.) 

12.6. Vapor pressure data for chlorine arc given below. 


TCC) 

-20.0 

-10.0 

0.0 

10.0 

20.0 

30.0 

40.0 

60.0 


100.0 

p'(atm) 

1.78 

259 

3.64 

4.99 


8.78 

11.32 

17.95 

27.04 

39.06 


(a) Use these data and the Clausius-CIapeyion equation (Equation 6.1-3) to estimate the heat of 
vaporization of chlorine (kJ/mol) and to obtain an expression for p^(r). 

(b> What is the operating pressure in the chlorine vaporizer (torr)? 

(e> At what rate (kW) must heat be added to the chlorine in the vaporizer? 


•Problem! 12.1-1221 involve male ml from Chapters 2-6 of the text Energy balance calculation! (Chapters 
7-9) are required in Problem! 1222-1229. 
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(d) Whal is the percentage difference between the calculated value ol A H, and the one given in 
Table B.l? Why might the two values differ? (Hunk ol several possible reasons.) 

12.7. Speculate on why chlorine is stored as a liquid rather than being purchased and stored as a gas at 
the absorber temperature (25‘C). when storing it as a gas would eliminate the need lor the chlorine 
vaporizer and possibly lor the heat exchanger in the chlorine leed line. 

Problems 12.8-12.12 deal with the chlorine absorber, depicted in the following flowchart. 
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Ihe chlorine led to the tank dissolves in both the liquid phase and the polymer phase. The slurry 
inside the tank is well mixed, so that its composition is the same as the composition ol the exiting 
stream. The head space above the slurry contains chlorine vapor in equilibrium with the dissolved 
chlorine in both condensed phases and water vapor in equilibrium with the liquid water in the aque- 
ous phase. The condition inside the absorber is shown schematically in the lollowing diagram: 


Head space 

pa,(atm).pH,o(atm) 

25‘C. P (atm) 

Polymer phase(solld) 

Aqueous phase <liqu Id) 

*. (kg Clj/kg polymer) 

x. (kg OJkg liquid) 

(1 « t )(kg PVC/kg polymer) 

(1 ,.)[kgH 2 0(l)/kg liquid) 

25*C 

25*C 


The lollowing physical property data pertain to this system: 

• The solubilities of Cfe in PVC and in water are correlated by a tonn ol Henry's law: 

<»(kg Oi/kg PVC phase) - a p po,, *.(kg Q./kg aqueous phase) - a, pa, 

where pa, is the partial pressure ol chlorine in the lie ad space. The coefficients a, and a, depend 
on the system temperature. 

• The solubility data shown below have been obtained lor chlorine in PVC at 25‘C: 


pci.(atm) 

0.75 

1.18 

1.23 

2.95 

3.03 

3.87 

4.82 

wt%Cl, 

2.9% 

4.6% 

5.1% 

11.9% 

12.3% 

15.4% 

19.8% 


• At 25‘C. chlorine gas is 2.68 times more soluble in PVC than in water lor any chlorine partial 
pressure. 

• Raoult’s law provides a good correlation ol the equilibrium between liquid water and water vapor 
in the system. 

12.8. Use the given data to calculate the modified Henry's law coefficients. o p and a., lor chlorine m PVC 
and in water at 25‘C. When determining plot the solubility data to make sure that the Henry’s 
law correlation is valid, and use the method ol least squares to lorce a flt through the origin to obtain 
the slope ol the plot (See Appendix A.l.) 
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12.9. The flowchart for the absorber involves seven unknown variables (mi and ma having been deter- 
mined in Problem 12.5). Write the seven equations you would use to calculate those variables, noting 
that the amounts of chlorine and water in the head space are constant and so do not enter into steady- 
state material balances Then solve the equations (Sole: Thal-and-error will be required as part of 
the solution. An equation-solving program or spreadsheet is a convenient tool for performing the 
required calculations) 

12.10. Starting with the mole fraction of dissolved chlorine in the aqueous phase calculated in Problem 12.9 
(»,). use Raoult's law to estimate the partial pressure ol chlorine in the gas phase. What percentage 
error results from this estimation, presuming that the value of pa, from Problem 12.9 is correct. 
Why is such a large error not surprising? 

12.1L The slurry occupies 70% of the total tank volume and the head space occupies the remaining 30%. 
The mean residence lime of the slurry in the tank (which equals the volume of the slurry’ in the 
tank divided by the volumetric flow rate of the stream leaving the tank) is 12 minutes Use this 
information, the quantities calculated in Problem 12.9. and the specific volume data given below to 
estimate the volume (m’) of slurry in the tank, the head space volume, and the total tank volume. 

Specific volume ofPVC - 0709 L/kg 

Specific volume of liquid water - 1.00 Ukg 

Specific volume of dissolved chlorine (in either PVC or water) — 0.690 L(kg dissolved) 

12.12 Calculate the total mass ol chlorine (kg) in the chlorine absorber tank, assuming ideal gas behavior 
in the head space. (Suggestion Take as a basis of calculation a specified mass of slurry, calculate 
the volume your basis amount would occupy and the mass of chlorine it would contain, and scale the 
results to the actual volume of the slurry in the tank calculated in Problem 12.11. Then calculate the 
mass of chlorine in the head space.) 

12.13. List the reaction and mass transfer processes occurring in the chlorination reactor. (What reacts and 
what is formed? Which species diffuse into and out of the resin particles?) 

12.14. The length of the reactor is an important design parameter. What would be the drawbacks of making 
the reactor (i) too short and (ii) too long? 

12.15. Hydrogen chloride is highly soluble in water and essentially insoluble in CPVC. Estimate the pH 
of the aqueous phase (hydrochloric acid) leaving the reactor, taking the density of this phase to be 
1.005 g/cm’ and assuming that the HQ dissociates completely into H* and CT. 

12.16. Recalling that the reactor centrifuge separates the slurry’ leaving the reactor into a wctcakc that 
contains 90 wt% CPVC and a waste liquor stream of hydrochloric acid, calculate the mass flow rate 
of the wetcake and the mass flow rate and composition (component mass fractions) of the waste 
liquor. 

12.17. The wetcake leaving the reactor centrifuge is conveyed to the resin neutralizer, a jacketed reactor 
in which the hydrochloric acid is neutralized with a weak base, sodium bicarbonate: 

HCl(aq) ♦ NaHCO,(aq) - Nad(aq) + CO,(g) *- HjO(l) 

The wetcake enters the neutralizer at 60“C. A stream consisting of a 10.0 wt% aqueous NaHCO, 
solution at 21“C coming from the NaHCO, feed drum is diluted with water at 60‘C. and the combined 
stream is fed to the resin neutralizer. The product slurry leaving the neutralizer contains 15.0 wt% 
CPVC and has a pH of 7.0. Steam circulated through the neutralizer jacket keeps the contents at 
9Cr“C. Carbon dioxide is essentially insoluble in aqueous sodium chloride at this temperature, so 
that all of the CO- formed in the reaction may be assumed to be released from the neutralizer as a 
gas. Calculate the mass flow rates of the 10 wt% bicarbonate solution and the dilution water fed to 
the neutralizer, the mass flow rates of the CPVC slurry’ and the carbon dioxide stream leaving the 
neutralizer, and the mass fraction of Nad in the product slurry liquid. (Reminder: When writing a 
balance on water, don't forget the water generated in the reaction.) 

12.18. CPVC is degraded by both strong acids and strong bases at elevated temperatures; acids corrode 
process units unless very expensive corrosion-resistant construction materials are used; and aqueous 
slurries with high solids content are difficult to pump. Use these facts to explain why the wetcake 
from the centrifuge is not sent directly to the dryer instead of going through the resin neutralizer, 
why sodium bicarbonate is used to achieve the neutralization, and why additional water is fed to the 
neutralizer. 
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12.19. The 10% sodium bicarbonate solution is made in the plant by adding two 50-lb* bags of NaHCO) 
powder to a batch dissolving tank filled to roughly 80% of its capacity. From the dissolving tank, the 
solution is sent to a feed drum from which solution is pumped continuously to the resin neutralizer. 
It takes an operator four hours to make a batch of solution, pump the solution to the feed drum, and 
nnse the dissolving tank to prepare it for the next batch. The feed drum can hold a 2.5-day supply of 
solution. The addition of each new batch of solution brings the feed drum contents up to a 2-day (48- 
hour) supply, so that the plant can continue to run for at least 40 hours if the bicarbonate powder 
inventory runs low or the dissolver is shut down for maintenance. (Sole: The specific gravity of a 
10 *t% sodium bicarbonate solution is 1.08.) 

(a) Calculate the feed drum volume (liters), the volume of solution made in each batch (liters), and 
the probable volume of the dissolving tank (liters). 

(b> What is the minimum dissolving tank volume needed to meet the requirements of the process, 
assuming that roughly four hours would be required to prepare a batch of any size and the tank 
is always filled to 80% of its capacity? What are the benefits of using a larger tank? 

(e) Suppose the dissolver agitator breaks down just after an operator finishes transferring a batch 
of solution to the feed drum and it takes 32 hours to repair the agitator. How quickly can the 
operators replenish the 48-hour supply of solution in the feed drum once the agitator has been 
repaired? What would have happened if the minimum tank volume calculated in part (b) had 
been used? 

<d> The feed drum is outdoors. Neglecting dissociation of NaHCOi in solution, estimate the outside 
temperature (“Q at which freezing of the tank contents would become a concern. (Use Equation 
6.5-5.) The calculated temperature would be a conservative estimate, since dissociation of the 
salt would lower the freezing point of water even more. 

12.20. The slurry exiting the resin neutralizer, which contains 15.0 wt% CPVC in an aqueous NaCl solution, 
is concentrated in the product centrifuge. The wetcake leaving the centrifuge contains 90.0 wt% 
CPVC and 10.0% solution and the effluent liquor contains the remainder of the entering solution. 
Calculate the mass flow rates (kgh) of both streams leaving the centrifuge. 

1221. In the waste liquor neutralizer, both the hydrochloric acid separated from the wetcake in the reactor 
centrifuge and the CO; generated in the resin neutralizer are neutralized with an aqueous solution 
containing 10 wt% NaOH and also some dissolved Nad and NajCOi. 

HCI(aq) + NaOH(aq) - NaCl(aq) * H-O 
CO, 2 NaOH - Na,CO, ♦ H,0 

The exit stream from the neutralizer joins with the effluent liquor from the product centrifuge. Most 
of the combined stream is fed to a waste treatment facility, but a portion of it is fed to the NaOH 
makeup tank (a batch stirred tank) to prepare more caustic feed solution for the neutralizer. Enough 
NaOH(s) is added to the makeup tank to bring the solution concentration back up to 10 wt% NaOH. 
Each batch prepared in this manner contains enough solution to supply the waste liquor neutralizer 
for eight hours of operation (one shift). When the NaOH pellets have completely dissolved and a 
batch is ready, a valve in the tank exit line is opened and the batch is fed by gravity to the NaOH 
feed drum, from which solution is pumped continuously to the waste liquor neutralizer. 

(a) Draw and label a flowchart for this part of the process. 

<b> Speculate on the reason that the HCI must be neutralized. 

(c) Calculate the required mass flow rate (kg/h) and composition (component mass fractions) of 
the caustic solution fed to the neutralizer, the mass flow rate and composition of the solution 
leaving the neutralizer, and the fraction of the combined salt solution sent to the makeup tank. 
<d> Calculate (i) the mass of solid NaOH (kg) required per batch of solution prepared in the tank, 
and (ii) the required tank size if the specific gravity of the exiting solution is 1.11 and a batch 
occupies 60 % of the total tank volume. 

(e) Determine the metric tons of NaCl and Na,CO, that must be processed each year m the waste 
treatment facility. (Recall that the plant operates 300 days per year.) 

1222. Liquid chlorine at 22“C is pumped continuously to the chlorine vaporizer. The vaporization process 
causes the temperature of the chlorine to drop. Take the heat of vaporization of chlorine to be 
290 klkg and the heat capacity of chlorine vapor to be 0.48 kJ/(kg “C). 

(a) The beat required to keep the exiting chlorine temperature at 5“C is supplied by saturated 
steam at 2 bar (absolute) condensing in a coil submerged in the liquid chlorine in the tank. The 
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condensate emerges at the saturation temperature of the steam. Calculate the required rate of 
steam condensation. 

(b> If the vaporization process were adiabatic, what would be the temperature of the exiting chlo- 
rine vapor? (Suggestion: Take a basis of 1 kg of chlorine liquid at 22“C. calculate the enthalpy 
gain when chlorine vaporizes at that temperature, and equate it to the enthalpy loss when the 
vapor cools from 22‘C to the adiabatic vaporization temperature.) Is the result physically pos- 
sible? 

1223. The chlorine vapor leaving the vaporizer passes through an adiabatic expansion valve in which its 
pressure drops by 640 mm Hg and its temperature drops to J'C. It then goes through a heat ex- 
changer in which its temperature is raised to 25“G and from there it proceeds to the chlorine ab- 
sorber. Calculate the rate (kJ/h) at which heat must be transferred to the chlorine vapor in the heat 
exchanger, using the approximate heat capacity’ given in Problem 12.22. 

12.24. The stream leaving the chlorine absorber must be heated from 23‘C to 50“C before it enters the 
chlorination reactor. The heat capacity of PVC ts 1 2 kJ/(kg‘C) and the heat capacity of dissolved 
chlorine (in cither PVC or water) is 0.96 kJ/(kg‘C). At what rate (kJ/h) must heat be transferred to 
the slurry’ in the reactor preheater? 

12J5. In the chlorination reactor, the feed slurry enters at SO'C and the products leave at 65'C. Most of the 
heat generated by the reaction a transferred to cooling water flowing through a yackct surrounding 
the reactor. The cooling water enters at 15“C and leaves at 4S‘C. 

(a) What becomes of the (scat generated by the reaction that is not transferred to the cooling water? 
(b> Using data given below and neglecting heat of solution effects, estimate the heat transferred to 
the cooling water (kJ/h) and the required flow rate (kgh) of the cooling water. 

Data 

Heat of reaction at 5CTC - -1770 kJ/(kg Cl> consumed) 

Heat capacity of CPVC - 1.9 kJ/(kg”C) 

Average heat capacity of hydrochloric acid - 4.0 kJ/(kg'C) 

(c) Estimate the temperature to which the product stream could rise if the cooling water flow were 
interrupted (i.e.. if the reactor operation were to become adiabatic). List several serious prob- 
lems that could result if this situation arises 

12.26. Batches of caustic solution for the waste liquor neutralizer are prepared by filling the NaOH makeup 
tank with the required amount of mixed salt solution at 25‘C. then adding the required mass of 
NaOH pellets, also at 25‘C (sec Problem 12.21), and immediately starting an agitator to aid the 
dissolution process. When solid NaOH dissolves in water, a great deal of thermal energy is released. 
To keep the batch from getting too hot. cooling water initially at lS'C is pumped through the jacket 
surrounding the makeup tank. The dissolution is complete after four hours. The flow of coolant is 
continued after that point until the tank contents arc brought back down to 25‘C. whereupon the 
cooling water flow and the tank agitator are turned off and the batch is dumped to the NaOH feed 
drum. 

An integral energy balance on the tank contents from r — 0 to an arbitrary time r has the form 
<X ~ Wjt - AW* MK * M^C,(T - 25) 



<j(kJ/h) - rate of heat transfer from the tank jacket to the tank 
- VP,(kJ/h) - shaft work, rate of addition of energy to the tank contents 
by the agitator 

AWw(mol NaOH) - g-molc of sodium hydroxide dissolved in the batch at time / 
A//?(kJ/mol NaOH) - heat of solution of sodium hydroxide at 25‘C. obtainable 
from Table B.11. 

•W«ui(kg) - total mass of the tank contents at time r 
C,[kJ/(kg ‘C)] - heat capacity of the solution. Assume independent of temperature. 

TfC) - solution temperature at time I. 

(a) Heat is transferred from the tank to the coolant at an average rate of 25 X 10 5 kJ/h during the 
production of a batch of solution. The agitator has a maximum power rating of 20 kW. At the 
agitation rate used in the mixing process, about 65% of the rated power is actually drawn, of 
which 80% is transferred as shaft power to the tank contents and the remaining 20% is lost 
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as wasted heat to the surroundings. Use this information to calculate the values of 0(kJ/b) and 
H',(kJ/h) in the given energy balance equation. (Make sure the values have the correct signs.) 
(b> Calculate the temperature in the reactor at the moment the NaOH has completely dissolved 
(/ - 4 h). Use heat of solution data from Table B.ll in your calculation and take the average 
heat capacity of the tank contents to be 3.8 kJ/(kg-*C). 

(c> How long must the cooling be continued after dissolution is complete to being the solution tem- 
perature down to 25‘C? (Remember that the agitator is turned off during this phase of the 
operation.) What is the total time required to produce a batch from the moment the sodium 
hydroxide pellets are added? 

(d) Starting with the first law of thermodynamics for a closed system operating at constant pressure 
[G(kJ) - W,(kJ) - AW(kJ). where - H'. is the total shaft work added to the system), derive the 
given energy balance equation by defining a suitable process path for the determination of A H. 

12J7. The CPVC wctcake leaves the product centrifuge at 80“C and 1 atm and is fed to the elevated end 
of a rotary dryer (a rotating cylinder inclined about 35“ from horizontal). A fresh air stream at 27‘C. 
1 atm. and 60% relative humidity is mixed adiabatically with an air stream recycled from the dryer 
exhaust, and the combined stream is heated in an air furnace and fed to the lower end of the dryer. 
Water evaporates from the wctcake moving downward in the rotating dium into the hot air moving in 
the opposite direction. The exhaust air leav es the dryer at 110‘C. 1.3 atm. and 20% relative humidity. 
The dryer operates adiabatiiaUy. Ninety percent of the exhaust air is recycled, and the rest is vented 
to the atmosphere. The dried polymer resin leaves the dryer at 120*0 containing 0.1 wi% water. 

(a) In your own words, explain the purpose of this portion of the process Your explanation should 
include statements about why the dryer must be tilted, why the air temperature drops as the air 
moves through the dryer, and why the preheater (air furnace) is necessary. 

(b) Draw and fully label a flowchart of this portion of the process, substituting known variable values 
from previous calculations and including the required rate of heat transfer to the air m the 
preheater in the labeling. Use molar flow rates and mole fractions when labeling gas streams. 

(c> Carry out the process degree-of-freedom analysis to verify that enough information is available 
to determine all unknown stream flow rates and component mole fractions (air) and mass frac- 
tions (wet resin), the temperature of the air entering the dryer, and the heat transferred to the 
air in the furnace. Write, in order, the equations you would solve to determine the unknown 
variables, circling in each equation the variable for which you would solve. Use as references 
for enthalpy calculations solid CPVC at 80"C. liquid water at 0‘C. and dry air at 110‘C (all at 
1 atm), neglect the contribution of sodium chloride to the energy balance, use the steam tables 
to determine vapor pressures and the heat of vaporization of water, and use the following heat 
capacities: CPVC(s). 1.88 kJ(kg“C); dry air. 29.2 kJ/(kmol‘C); H,0(1). 4.2 kJ / (kg “C); HjO(v), 
34.0 kJ/(kmol‘C). Do not perform the calculations in this part. 

(d) Solve the equations of part (c) for the unknown stream flow rates, component fractions and 
temperature of the air entering the dryer, and rate of heat transfer to the air in the furnace (kW). 

12.28. In the dryer air furnace, a natural gas containing 925 mole% methane. 4.8% ethane, and the re- 
mainder propane is burned with 20% excess air. The fuel enters the furnace at 25“C and the air 
enters at 27‘C. 1 atm. and 60% relative humidity. Essentially all of the fuel is consumed, and the flue 
gas contains a negligible amount of carbon monoxide. Heat is transferred from the hot combustion 
products through the furnace wall to the dryer air. The combustion products leave the furnace at 
250“C Calculate the fuel feed rate (kg/h) required to achieve the heating rate calculated in Problem 
12.27(d). (Suggestion: Assume a fuel feed of 100 molls, calculate the energy transfer corresponding 
to this basis of calculation, and then scale the results to determine the actual fuel feed rate.) 

12-29. After several years of research, the company has developed a new grade of CPVC that contains 
70.0 wt% chlorine. The high softening temperature and nonflammability of the new material make 
it suitable for computer cabinets and other potentially profitable products Plant engineering has 
determined that the plant can make both the old and the new grades of CPVC. converting the same 
total amount of PVC per year. The problem is to determine whether or not the production of the 
70% Q grade can be justified economically, and if it can. the fraction of the operating year that 
should be dedicated to producing each grade. 

PVC currently costs S0.7Okg and chlorine costs SO.lS'kg The 67% Cl CPVC sells for $2.5ft'kg 
and 70% Cl CPVC can be sold for $2.9Q'kg. The manufacturing costs of the two products (which 
include costs for equipment maintenance and replacement, personnel, utilities, and marketing but 
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do not include the costs of PVC and chlorine) arc given by the following functions: 

67% Cl CPVQ - 1.80 - (6.0 X \0 K )M„ 

C w (ttg 70% Cl CPVQ - 1.85 - <5.0 X + (4.0 X lO'^Af*) 1 

where M e ,(kg) and M t} (kg) are the masses of each product produced. The second term of each func- 
tion accounts for the fact that some manufacturing costs (like salaries) arc relatively independent of 
how much product is produced, and so the cost per kilogram of product (C) decreases as the amount 
of product produced (M) increases The third term of the second function is a penalty for producing 
too much of the new product, reflecting costs of additional advertising, sales staff retraining, and 
additional technical support. (These added costs are expected to disappear after about three vears.) 
(a) PVC contains 38.4 *1% carbon and 56.8 wt% chlorine; 67% d CPVC contains 29.4 wt% carbon 
and 67.6 wt% chlorine; and 70.0 wt% Cl CPVC contains 27.4 wt% carbon and 70.0 wt% chlorine. 
Calculate the total chlorine consumption (kglyear) required to produce each grade of CPVC. 
(b> Let X equal the fraction of the 300-day year in which 67% a CPVC is produced and (1 - X) 
the fraction m which 70% Cl CPVC is produced. Derive an expression for the gross annual 
profit [/’(X) - sales revenue raw material cost - manufacturing cost], assuming that all CPVC 
produced can be sold. Then determine the optimal value of X (the value that maximizes P ) and 
the corresponding percentage increase in P over the profit attained if only 67% Cl CPVC is 
produced. 

(e> There is another complication. If the plant produces the new material for more than 30% of the 
year, there will be insufficient 67% Cl polymer to sell to existing customers. Marketing could put 
all customers on reduced allocation (so that all customers get a fixed percentage of the quantity 
they have received m the past), but the company could risk losing the business of its biggest 
customers. Alternatively, the company could continue to supply its biggest customers and stop 
selling the 67% material to some small customers. Unfortunately, most of the small customers 
have optimized their processes to use this polymer, and the cost of adapting their processes to 
a different polymer may be high enough to drive them out of business. Discuss these and other 
options available to the company, make a recommendation, and explain your reasoning. 



Chapter 


Steam Reforming of Natural 
Gas and Subsequent 
Synthesis of Methanol 1 


The industrial capacity for worldwide production of methanol in 1994 was 242 X 10 7 metric 
tons per year. 2 about 85% of which was used as a starting material in the production of other 
chemicals or as a solvent. 3 Methanol is used as a raw material in the manufacture of formalde- 
hyde. acetic acid, methyl rm-butyl ether (MTBE). dimethyl terephthalatc. methyl chloride, 
methyl amines, and many other chemicals. It can also be used as a clean-burning fuel. 

Processes for manufacturing methanol have evolved over time and the history provides 
an informative perspective on the link between improving technology and the economics of 
the chemical business 4 During the 18<X)s and early 1900s methanol was produced primarily by 
the dry distillation of wood, and it is still sometimes referred to as “wood alcohol." In 1913, 
BASF successfully synthesized methanol by reacting carbon monoxide and hydrogen over a 
zinc chromite catalyst at high temperatures and pressures (320°C to 450 ! C: 25 to 35 MPa). At 
that point, the industry shifted abruptly from wood-based to catalyst-based technologies using 
synthesis gas (i.c.. a mixture of CO. C0 2 . and H 2 ) as feedstock. This revolution in process 
technology dramatically decreased the cost of producing methanol, and production volumes 
greatly increased. 

In 1966, 1 Cl commercialized a methanol process using a much more active copper-zinc 
oxide catalyst. Although the activity of this catalyst is more sensitive to impurities (poisoning), 
the copper-zinc oxide -based technology uses more moderate temperatures and pressures (200“ 
to 300'C; 5 to 10 MPa) than the zinc chromite technology, thereby significantly reducing man- 
ufacturing costs. Many producers now offer the copper-zinc oxide catalyst and that technology 
currently dominates the worldwide methanol industry. 


‘Prepared by Ronald W. Rousseau and Brian Keyes. Ceianese Lid. Corpus Ouisti. TX. 

‘Chemical Sfariennj Reporter, p. 3. Apr. 4. 1994. 

'E. Fiedler. O Grossman. B Kersebohm. G. Weiss, and C. Witte. Methanol, in Ulbnam I Encyclopedia of Indus- 
trial Chemutry. 5th Edition. Vol A 16. Wiley VCH. New York. 1990. p. 465. 

•R. X Hawkins. R. X Kaoe. W. E. Stinkard, and X L. Trumbley. Methanol, in Encyclopedia of Chemical Processing 
and Design. X I McKctta and W. A. Cunningham. Eds.. Vol. 29. Marcel Dekker. New York. 1988. p. 418. 
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There arc different types of adiabatic and nonadiabatic methanol synthesis reactors used in 
industry. Some arc shcll-and-tubc reactors that arc designed to remove heat from the reaction 
side (in the tubes) by boiling water on the shell side. Others use the shell side for reaction and 
the tube side for preheating the feeds. In the qucnch-stylc reactor, which is the focus of this 
chapter, the synthesis gas reacts in successive adiabatic catalyst beds. In each catalyst bed. the 
exothermic chemical reactions increase the temperature of the reactor gases by 4CC to 9CG 
Between beds, fresh feed at a lower temperature is injected and blended with the hotter reactor 
gases. This form of direct-contact cooling is used to control the temperature in the reactor beds, 
thereby protecting the catalyst and limiting the formation of by-products Regardless of the 
reactor style, single-pass conversions of CO and CO2 arc moderate (c.g. 30% to 70%). 

Commonly, methanol plants arc very large. The rationale for this is based on a number 
of factors, including the decrease in capital costs per unit of product with an increase in the 
capacity of the plant (See. for example. R. H. Perry and D. Green. Perry's Chemical Engineers’ 
Handbook. 7th Edition. McGraw-Hill. New York. 1997. pp. 9-6311). A modern methanol plant 
can produce 3 X 10 5 to 8 X 10 5 metric tons per year of specification-grade methanol (>99.85 
wt% methanol), and the synthesis gas from which methanol is generated can be produced from 
a variety of raw materials, including natural gas, petroleum residues, coal, and naphtha. Natural 
gas feedstock accounts for 70% of worldwide methanol capacity. 5 and it is the manufacture of 
methanol from natural gas feedstock that will be described here. 

PROCESS DESCRIPTION 

Incompletely labeled flowcharts for the overall process and simplified versions of the reformer, 
heat-recovery and compression, and converter loop units arc given in Figures 13.1 through 13.4. 
Below we provide a process description that includes details that may be added to the process 
and'or unit flowcharts 


Reformer 

A mixture of carbon monoxide, hydrogen, and carbon dioxide is produced by steam reform- 
ing, a process in which natural gas and steam arc mixed and reacted in a reformer operated at 
1.6 MPa. Natural gas may be assumed to consist entirely of methane (CH4), although other 
compounds may be present in small concentrations In the present process, steam and natural 
gas arc fed to the reformer in a ratio of 3.0 moles of steam per mole of methane. The reformer 
consists of an arrangement of vertical tubes filled with nickel-impregnated ceramic catalyst. 
Rows of these tubes are located inside an insulated firebox, where they arc heated by the com- 
bustion of natural gas. 

The natural gas and steam that are blended to become the reformer feed enter the pro- 
cess at 3CC and 2 ICC. respectively. The mixture is preheated to 45CC by exhaust gas from 
the firebox, and it is introduced to the reformer through a header that distributes the mixture 
evenly among the parallel reformer tubes TWo key reactions occur, the steam-refonning reac- 
tion itself. 

CH4 + H 2 0(g) = CO + 3 Hj (13.1) 

and the water-gas shift reaction, 

CO ♦ H 2 0 — C0 2 + H 2 (13.2) 

The product gas leaves the reformer at 855°C and 1.6 MPa. 

Energy efficiency in steam reforming is improved by recovering heat from the burner 
exhaust gas. which leaves the firebox at 96CG The exhaust gas is cooled in a series of 


*L W. Wade. It B. Gengelback. J. L. Humble y. and W. L. Hallbauer. Methanol, in Kirk-Othmer Encyclopedia 
of Chemical Technology. 3rd Edition. VoL 15. Wiley. New York. 1981. p 398. 
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heat-exchange operations that preheat the reformer feed streams to 450'C. produce super- 
heated steam at 4.8 MPa and 100‘C superheat from boiler feedwater at 3CC. and preheat the 
combustion air to 300°G The superheated steam is used to drive turbines elsewhere in the pro- 
cess or it can be exported, for example to generate electricity. The burner exhaust gas leaves 
the heat-recovery units and enters a stack at 15(TC for release to the atmosphere. 


Heal Recover)' and Compression 

The product gas leaving the reformer contains water that should be removed to reduce the 
amount of gas that must be compressed and to minimize the impact on subsequent conver- 
sion of CO to methanol. Heat is removed from the gas by generating superheated steam (at 
4.8 MPa. 100°C superheat), cooling the gas to 15°C above the temperature of the generated 
steam. Then, three steps occur in recovering heat and. concomitantly reducing the water con- 
tent: first, heat recovery for use elsewhere in the process; second, cooling by ambient air in 
an air cooler; and third, use of cooling water to reduce the temperature of the synthesis gas 
to 35°C Condensed water is separated from the gas in each of these steps and collected in a 
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Converter Loop 


PROBLEMS 


condensate drum. With much of the water now removed, the product can properly be referred 
to as synthesis gas. 

The makeup gas (MUG) compressor increases the pressure of the synthesis gas from 1.6 
MPa to 7.5 MPa in two stages so that it can be injected into the converter loop. Between com- 
pressor stages, cooling water is used to reduce the temperature of the gas to 100°G, and any 
condensate formed is removed. The compressed synthesis gas is introduced into the converter 
loop, where it is combined with recycle gas. 


The converter loop consists of a recycle compressor, whose primary purpose is to provide the 
pressure head required for the gas to flow through the system, the methanol synthesis reactor 
(MSR), heat exchangers, a methanol condenser, and a gas-liquid separator (flash drum). The 
mixture that is to become the feed to the MSR consists of recycle gas and fresh synthesis gas. 
After the recycle gas and fresh synthesis gas arc blended, the mixture flows through the recy- 
cle compressor and then is heated to 130‘C by a partially cooled product stream leasing the 
MSR. (The partial cooling will be described later.) The recycle compressor is sized to circulate 
the recycle stream at a rate that is 7.8 times the rate at which fresh synthesis gas is fed to the 
converter loop. The blended recycle-fresh feed mixture leasing the heat exchanger following 
the compressor is split into two streams: one, containing 30% of the mixture, is sent to another 
heat exchanger where its temperature is raised to 22G°C by a fraction of the product stream 
from the MSR and injected into the first stage of the MSR: the remaining 70%. which is still at 
130‘C. is injected at various locations along the MSR. 

The key reactions occurring in the MSR arc 

CO -f 2 H 2 = CHjOH(g) (13.3) 

C0 2 + 3 H 2 = CH s OH(g) + H 2 0(g) (134) 

CO: * H; = CO + H:0(g) (13.5) 

Note that the reaction in Equation 13.5 is the reverse of the water-gas shift reaction in Equa- 
tion 13.2 

The product gas leaving the MSR is partially cooled by being split into two streams, each 
of which passes through a heat exchanges before being recombined; one is used to heat the 
feed stream to the first stage of the MSR to 220*C, and the other passes through a waste-heat 
recovery unit. The recombined product stream is cooled further in an air-cooled exchanger 
before being brought to 35°C by cooling water. At 35‘C, a liquid consisting of the condensed 
methanol and dissolved gases is separated from the gas stream in a flash drum and sent to a 
methanol purification unit. The uncondcnscd gases arc split, with a portion being purged from 
the system and the remainder forming the recycle gas that is blended with fresh synthesis gas 
to form the feed to the recycle compressor. 

After the condensed crude methanol is recovered in the high-pressure separator, it is sent 
to a methanol purification column. Typically, methanol purification requires two columns, one 
to remove the light ends (mainly by-products generated in the methanol synthesis reactor such 
as dimethyl ether and dissolved gases) and another to separate methanol and water and any 
other by-products with a lower volatility than methanol. Specification-grade methanol (greater 
than 99.85 wt% methanol) is recovered as the overhead product of the heavy ends column and 
sent to storage. 


Your company u considering the purchase of a plant that uses the previously described technology. 
The companv from which the purchase may be made has indicated that the plant will produce 4.3 
X10 5 metric tons per year of specification-grade methanol. The plant may be assumed to operate 
350 days per year. 
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You have been asked to pertoim an analyse that will be a key part ot determining the price that 
will be ottered tor the plant. The most impoitant objectives in completing the assignment are: 

• To quantity flow rates and compositions ol streams in the process. 

• To determine energy and raw materials requirements. 


The following problems have been formulated in strategy sessions by the team negotiating the pur- 
chase and should be helpful m completing your task. The ordering of the problems follows the pro- 
gresion of the process (Le.. from reformer through to methanol separation and purification). As you 
stnKture your work efforts, you may find it possible to solve or at least set up solution procedures 
for problems late in the sequence while simultaneously developing skills required to solve earlier 
problems. 

13.L The process objective can be described most simply as converting methane and water into methanol 
and hydrogen, and then purifying the methanol so that it meets specifications. Hie overall process 
stoKhiometry is given by the following relationship: 

CH, + H,Q - CH,OH + H 2 


From this statement, estimate the feed rates of the natural gas (kmol'h. SCMH) and steam (kmoL'h. 
kgi'h) fed as reactants (as opposed to fuel) to the reformer. (Note: The requested estimate neglects 
formation of by-products and the carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide lost in the purge stream.) 

13.2. Five percent excess air is used in burning the reformer fuel: it is drawn into the system at 30‘C and 
70% relative humidity. Estimate the average molecular weight of the air. Why docs it differ from the 
value of 29 determined in Example 3.3-4 even though the ratio of nitrogen to oxygen is the same? 
Determine the flow rate of this stream (kmol. m’) per kmol of natural gas burned. 

13.3. What arc the compositions (mole and mass fractions) and volumetric flow rates (m’/kmol CH. fed 
to burners) of (a) the effluent gas from the reformer burners and (b) the gas entering the stack? 
What is the specific gravity, relative 10 ambient air (30“C, 1 atm. 70% rh). of the stack gas as it enters 
the stack? Why is the quantity of importance in designing the stack? Why might there be a lower 
limit on the temperature to which the gas can be cooled prior to introducing it to the stack? 

Use a methane feed rate to the reformer of 1600 kmol/h as a basis for subsequent calculations. When 
all calculations hate been completed, scale the results based on the required production rate of 
specification-grade methanol. 


13.4. The primary’ purpose of the reformer is to convert methane and water to carbon monoxide and 
hydrogen (Equation 13.1). The extent of this reaction is limited by chemical equilibrium 4 

- yC °^ /* (13.6) 

yCH4>H2<0 


'KM 


logio*, 


Pui 


11,769 


♦ 13.1927 


(13.7) 


Subscript 13.1 refers to the steam-reforming reaction (Equation 13.1). y, is the mole fraction of 
species i . P is the system pressure (atm), and T is the temperature (K). 

(a) If Equation 13.1 were the only reaction occurring in the reformer, estimate the composition of 
the product gas that would be leaving the reformer and the conversion of CH*. assuming the 
product stream has achieved chemical equilibrium at 855°C and 1.6 MPa. What would be the 
total flow rate of the stream (kmol'h. kgh)? 

(b) It is specified that the molar ratio of steam to methane fed to the reformer is 3.0. whereas the 
stoichiometric ratio for the reforming reaction (Equation 13.1) is 1 mole of water per mole of 
methane. Estimate the conversion of methane for steam-to- me thane feed ratios of 1:1 and 2:1. 
and compare these to the conversion in part a. Based on your results, explain in your own words 
why you think the ratio of 3 moles of steam per mole of methane was chosen for the process. 


4 P. L. Morse. Hydrocarbon Processor. 52(1): 113. 1973. 
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13.5. 


As pointed out in the Process Description, the water-gas shift reaction (Equation 13.2) occurs in 
the reformer along with the reforming reaction (Equation 13.1). It too is controlled by chemical 
equilibrium. 


r _ >*©,>«, 


(13-*) 


log,,, 


1197.8 

T(K7 


-1.6485 


(13.9) 


where the nomenclature is analogous to that in the preceding problem. 

(a) Taking into account the occurrence of reactions given by both Equations 13.1 and 13.2. estimate 
the composition of the product gas leaving the reformer and the conversion of CH*. assuming 
the product stream leaving the reformer has achieved chemical equilibrium at 8S5‘C and 
1.6 MPa. What is the total flow rate of this stream m both kmolfa and kg/h? What effect does 
the water-gas shift reaction have on the production of CO at the reformer conditions? 

(b> The ratio of CO to H* can be an unportant variable in efficient use of raw materials. In this case 
study a 3:1 sleam-to-methane molar ratio of feed streams was specified. Determine how this 
feed ratio affects the ratio of CO to Hj in the product from the reformer assuming the reaction 
products are in chemical equilibrium at 855‘C and 1.6 MPa. 

13.6. Quantitatively demonstrate that high temperatures and low pressures favor the formation of CO 
and Hj in the reformer. Do this by calculating and then plotting the production rates (kmolkmol of 
CHi fed) of CO and Hj in the reformer product stream over the temperature range 750“C to950‘C 
at 12. 1.6. and 2.0 MPa. Furthermore, construct plots showing the effect of temperature and pressure 
on selectivity (defined as kind CO formed per kmd COj formed) over the same range of conditions. 
Assuming that your results support the hypothesis that high temperatures and low pressures favor 
the formation of CO and H*. speculate as to why the temperature and pressure arc at the values 
specified in the Process Description (85S*C and 1.6 MPa) rather than at a higher temperature and 
lower pressure. 

13.7. The reformer product gas leaves the reformer at 855*G 

(a) Using the flow rate of the product gas determined in Problem 13.5. calculate the rate (kPh) 
at which heat must be transferred from the combustion gases to the gases flowing through the 
inside of the reformer tubes. 

(b> What is the required flow rate of natural gas (kmoL'h and SCMM) to the reformer burners? 
Assume that the natural gas is burned to completion in the reformer firebox and that the com- 
bustion gases leave the firebox at 960*G 

(c) The thermal effidency of the firebox may be defined as the percentage of the lower heating value 
of the fuel transferred to the reformer gases. Estimate the lower heating value of methane and. 
assuming the combustion gases leave the firebox at 960*0. the corresponding thermal efficiency 
of the firebox. 


13.8. The heated tube length in the reformer is 10 m and the external diameter of the tubes is 10.5 cm. 
If the rate of heat transfer (g) from the combustion gases in the firebox to the reformer gases were 
accomplished entirely by convection.' the following equation would apply: 

g - U.A. A7i. 


where V c a an overall heat transfer coefficient based on the external surface area of the reformer 
tubes in the firebox. A, is the total external surface area of the tubes, and A is an average dif- 
ference between temperatures of the heat source (combustion gases) and the heat sink (reformer 
reaction gases): 


ATT* - 


(AT, - ATj) 
ln(A7,/Ar.) 


where AT X and AT 2 arc differences in temperature between the reformer gas and combustion gas 
at the inlet and at the outlet of the firebox. If the combustion gases are assumed to have a constant 


Convection is a heat transfer mechanism involving bulk movement of fluid at an elevated temperature to a 
region of lower temperature. 
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temperature in the firebox of 960“C (!.&, they are perfectly mixed), and U. - 50 Btu/(T ft J h)® 
what is the required number of tubes in the firebox? In fact, a large fraction of the heat transferred 
to the tubes is accomplished by a mechanism other than convection. What is that mechanism? (Him 
Think of your experience in being close to a flame associated with combustion of natural gas.) W'hat 
will consideration of this additional mechanism mean in terms of the number of tubes required in 
the firebox? 

13.9. Operating data from the plant are available for a past period of operation. For that period, the plant 
operators determined the composition of the reformer product gas by sampling the product gas 
stream and analyzing it with a gas chromatograph. The overall flow rates of the methane and steam 
feed streams and of the product stream were determined from calibrated flow meters. Collected data 
show that the stream leaving the reformer was at 90Cf“C and 1 .6 MPa. 

(a) Component flow rates shown in the table below were calculated from the measured composi- 
tions and flow rates. Assuming the temperature, pressure, flow rate, and composition measure- 
ments arc accurate, has the product gas reached equilibrium? 

(b) If the calculations in part (a) are inconsistent with the product gas being at equilibrium, give at 
least two possible reasons and suggest steps by which your hypotheses can be tested. 


Component 

Inlet 

(kmolh) 

Outlet 

(kmol/h) 

Methane (CH.) 

1600.0 

203.6 

Carbon dioxide (C0 2 ) 

0.0 

500.0 

Carbon monoxide (CO) 

0.0 

896.4 

Hydrogen (Ha) 

0.0 

46892 

Water (H 2 0) 

4800.0 

2903.6 


13.10. The generation of steam from the heat produced in the reformer is essential for economic viability 
of this energy-intensive operation. 

(a) At what rate (kg/h) is superheated steam at 4.8 MPa and 100*0 superheat generated by recov- 
ering heat from the reformer combustion gases? The superheated steam is formed from boiler 
feed water at 300 and 4.8 MPa. 

<b> How much additional superheated steam (at 100‘C superheat and 4.8 MPa) is produced by 
cooling the hot synthesis gas leaving the reformer? 

(e) The process specification states that the hot synthesis gas is to be cooled in the steam generator 
to 15*C above the temperature of the superheated steam in the waste-heat boiler. Provide both 
an advantage and a disadvantage to changing this specification so that the synthesis gas is cooled 
to within S“C of the generated steam. 

13.1 L Assume that CO. CO 2 . Hi. and CH* are insoluble in liquid water. 

(a) Determine the dew-point temperature of the product gas from the reformer at 1.6 MPa. 

(b) What is the composition of the gas stream after the reformer gas has been cooled and equili- 
brated at 1.6MPa and 35‘C? At what rate (kgfc) has water been removed from the stream? 

(c) Suppose that one-third of the total water removal determined in part (b) occurs in each of the 
units (waste-heat recovery, air cooler, water cooler) preceding the makeup gas compressor. Es- 
timate the temperatures of the gas and liquid streams leaving each condensate recovery” drum 
in this part of the process. At what rate is heat removed (kJ;h) in the waste-heat recovery, air- 
cooler. and water-cooler units? Speculate on why heat removal is done in stages; in other words, 
why not use either air or cooling water alone to reduce the temperature? 

13.12. Each compressor stage in the MUG compressor unit operates adiabatically. If ideal gas behavior is 
assumed, the temperature of the gas leaving each compressor stage (r OT ) is given by the expression 

To “ ~ r “ 1 7T 


•We recognize that American engineering units have beea introduced here, but many common references still 
present process parameters in such units. 
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where Ton and r„ are absolute temperatures. P^n and P„ arc absolute pressures, and k is C r jC v — 
1.4. The ratio ot outlet to inlet pressures is the same tor each compressor stage. Determine if water 
condenses as the synthesis gas is cooled between stages ot the makeup gas compressor. At what rate 
is heat removed between compressor stages? What is the composition (mole fractions) and flow rate 
(kmolli and m’/min) ot the synthesis gas as it enters the converter loop? 

13.13. For the purpose ot analyzing the effects of recycle on process economics, consider a variation from 
the process flowchart that takes the synthesis gas leaving the MUG compressor directly to the MSR. 
Suppose that the synthesis gas fed to the MSR is 5 molc% methane. 25% CO. 5% CO,, and the 
remainder hydrogen, and that the product stream leaving the MSR is at 250“C and 7.5 MPa. Also, 
for the time being, ignore all reactions in the MSR except for that given by Equation 13.3. which is 
governed by the equilibrium relationship: 


where 


.. _ >’CH>OH*«u> 

* m >cor H , 


(13.10) 


- exp (21.225 -1^ - 7.492 In T + 4.076 X 10‘*r - 7.161 X lO'V 2 ) (13.11) 

r is temperature in K. P is pressure in atm. and K+ Ili is a term that accounts for deviations from 
ideal gas behavior. Assume AT*,,, * 1-0 and determine the composition of the product stream 
from the MSR and the conversions (%) of CO and H>. Based on these results, comment on the 
rationale for the recycle loop discussed in the process description. 

13.14. Again consider the modified system configuration described in the previous problem and estimate 
the effects of temperature and pressure on conversion. Do this by calculating CO and H conversions 
and methanol production for the following conditions: 


r(‘C) 

250 250 200 300 

/•(MPa) 

5 10 7.5 7.5 


Describe qualitatively the effects of pressure and temperature on conversion, and suggest reasons 
for using the intermediate values of the process description. 

13.15. As covered in the Process Description, there are three primary reactions that occur in the MSR. 
These are given by Equations 13.3. 13.4. and 13.5. However, determination of chemical equilibrium 
among the species H,. CO. CO,. H,0. and CH,OH involves only two of the three reactions because 
each reaction is a linear combination of the other two. Chercdnichcnko' gives an approximation for 
the equilibrium relationships in Equation 133 (sec Problem 13.13) and in Equation 133: 

- expfl3.148 - - 1.077 In T - 5.44 X 10~*r ♦ 1.125 X 10'V + \ (13.12) 


The equilibrium constant K^, is defined by the relationship 




(13.13) 


where T is in kelvm and K tui accounts for nonideal behavior of the gas phase. 

(a) As in Problems 13.13 and 13.14. suppose the synthesis gas leaving the MUG compressor is fed 
directly to the MSR and that the composition of this gas is 5 molc% methane. 25% CO. 5% CO,, 
and the remainder hydrogen. The product stream leaving the MSR is at 250“C and 7.5 MPa and 
you may assume - 1.0. Again determine the conversions of CO and H, with this 

process configuration, and use these results to Justify’ utilization of the recycle loop. 


*V. M. Cberetlnkbenko. Dissertation. Karpova. Physico Chemical Institute. Mcecow. USSR., 1953. 
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(b) Show that removal ot water tiom the reformer product gas minimizes the impact on conversion 
of CO to methanol by determining the effect on CO and H> conversions ami selectivity as de- 
fined by moles CHiOH formed per mole of CO reacted if the given composition of MSR feed 
gas in part (a) is on a dry basis and the stream itself contained 5 mole% water. 

13.16. A situation often encountered with thermodynamic data is that different sources may present dif- 
ferent correlations for a given quantity. In this case study, for example, two different expressions 
are given for the equilibrium constant for the water-gas shift reaction. Equations 13.9 and 13.12. By 
what percentages do the conversions of CO and H; and production of methanol differ if. instead of 
using Equation 13.12 in Problem 13.15(a). Equation 13.9 is used. Provide at least two reasons for 
the variations in the two equations for the water-gas shift equilibrium constant. 

13.17. Values of AT*,,, and AT*,,, can deviate significantly from unity; typical values for AT*,,, range from 
0.7 to 0.9 at a pressure of 7.5 MPa and typical MSR temperatures from 200*C to 320*C. while val- 
ues for AT,,,, range from 0.8 to 0.95. Estimates of AT ft may be obtained from an equation of state, 
but such calculations are beyond the scope of the present discussion.’ 1 Furthermore, computational 
alternatives often require a choice between simplified and more realistic, but complex, models. An 
instance that illustrates this situation is estimation of and K tn , for use in determining reaction 
equilibrium constants. 

(a) What physical model is invoked if it is assumed that A*, u - AT*,,, - 1.0? 

(b) In the calculations of Problem 13.15. AT*,, and AT^, were taken uo be 1.0. Determine the sig- 
nificance of the ideal gas assumptions by reestimating the conversions of CO and H, first with 
K tol - 07 and A:^,, - 1.0. then with AT^ U - 1.0 and A^,, - 0.8. and finally with A*,,, - 07 
and A:*,, -0.8. 

(c> From the preceding parts of this problem, what would be your decision (and why?) regarding 
inclusion of methods to estimate K» llt and At*,,, in the process analysis? 

13.18. You need to examine various ways of controlling the temperature in the MSR because the catalyst 
is sensitive to high temperatures and it has been reported that elevated temperatures lead to the 
production of unacceptable by-products In the analysis, suppose that the feed gas to the MSR is 5 
mole% methane. 25% CO. 5% CO*, and the remainder hydrogen, and that the MSR operates at 7.5 
MPa. Take AT*,,, - X*, - 1.0. 

(a) Determine the temperature of the stream leaving the MSR if no heat is removed from the re- 
actor (i.e.. it is operated adiabatically). the CO conversion is 45%. the COi conversion is 30%. 
and all of the feed enters the top of the MSR at 210‘C and 7.5 MPa. 

(b) How much heat must be removed from the MSR in part (a) to ensure that the temperature docs 
not exceed 250* C.’ Give your answer in kJ/kmol of feed. 

(c) Repeat the calculations in part (a) if 70% of the total feed to the MSR enters as quench streams 
(see the Process Description) at 13(fC and 7.5 MPa. while the remainder enters the top of the 
converter at 210‘G Assume the exit pressure is 7 5 MPa. 

<d) Suppose that 70% of the feed to the MSR enters as quench streams at 130*C and 7.5 MPa. while 
the remainder of the feed enters at the top of the converter at 210‘C Determine the equilibrium 
conversions of CO and COj if the MSR is to operate adiabatically. 

13.19. In terms of Le Chfiteher’s Principle, explain why steam reforming is done at low pressures while 
methanol synthesis is performed at moderate to high pressures. Explain why reforming is done at 
high temperature and methanol synthesis is performed at low to moderate temperatures 

13 JO. Perform an analysis of the converter loop by determining the composition and flow rate of the purge 
stream using a basis of 100 kmol of feed from the MUG compressor. 

(a) Assume that the feed has a composition that is 3 molc% methane. 8% COj. 15% CO. and the 
remainder hydrogen. 

(b> Revise the feed composition to that calculated in Problem 13.12. As given in the Process De- 
scription. the molar flow rate of material to the MSR is 7.8 times the flow rate of fresh feed. 

To simplify calculations, assume that the liquid leaving the flash drum contains no methane. 
COr. CO. or hydrogen and that the gas contains no water or methanol. The single-pass conversions 


"T. Chang. R. W. RousKau. and P. K. Kilpatrick. Indurtnat and Entinetrmn ChrmaOy Ptocru Dtsign and 
DevrlopmaU, 15. 477 (1966). 
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ol CO and COi are 15% and 10%. respectively. You may be assisted in your calculations by as- 
suming flow rates of components in the recycle stream mixed with fresh synthesis gas entering the 
converter loop. In this approach the recycle stream is known as a tear stream, and an iterative solu- 
tion will be required to determine the requested values. Such calculations are easily performed using 
a simulation program of the type described in Chapter 10. or you may write your own program or 
spreadsheet to obtain the desired results. If you develop a spreadsheet to perform the calculations, 
direct substitution of calculated values of component flow rates in the tear stream for new estimates 
may suffice. (This is the method of successive substitution described in Appendix A.2.) 

13.21. The purge stream may be used to replace a portion of the methane burned in the reformer. Assuming 
that the purge gas is at 35“C and that it is fed directly to the reformer burners with 5% excess air 
at 300‘C. how much heat would be released per 100 kmol of purge gas? Estimate the savings ($ per 
Irmol of purge gas) if the purge stream is used in place of natural gas for fuel. (Take S3 per million 
Btu as the approximate cost of natural gas.) 

13.22. How much heat must be removed to cool the reaction products from the MSR to 35*C? Express 
your answer in kJ'kinol of reaction products from the MSR. 

13.23. The liquid leaving the flash tank in the converter loop is fed to a distillation column in which 
specification-grade methanol is produced. The column is designed to recover 95% of the methanol 
in an overhead stream that is 99.85 wt% methanol. The remaining methanol and water leave the 
distillation column in a bottom stream. Estimate the flow rates of the overhead and bottom streams 
(kmol'h and kgh) and the composition (mole fractions) of the bottom stream. 

13.24. Scale the results of your calculations in Problems 13.5(a); 13.7(a).(b); 13.10(a).(b). 13.20(b); 13.22; 
and 1323 so that the quantities requested in each correspond to the specified production rate of 
methanol. 

Additional Problems and Issues 

1325. Relax the assumptions regarding the split of components at the flash tank by incorporating the infor- 
mation below into your calculations Using all other conditions given in Problem 13.20. reestimate 
the composition and flow rate of the purge stream. We have the following K values at the high- 
pressure separator (>•,/ «,): 


Component 

CH. 

CO, 

CO 

Hr 

HjO 

CH)OH 

K 

29.8 

5.12 

39.9 

863 

285 X 10-’ 

6,80 X 10~» 


1326. The converter loop is a net generator of energy (why?) and proper utilization of that energy improves 
process economics. Assuming that the makeup gas is at 100"C and that the purge gas and crude 
methanol are at 35*C. what is the net rate of energy released from the converter loop in Problem 
13.20? As the recycle compressor only serves to move the recycle gas. you may neglect the work 
input from this unit Assume ideal gas behavior. 

















Chapter 



The Use of Limestone Slurry 
Scrubbing to Remove Sulfur 
Dioxide from Power Plant 
Flue Gases 1 


Protection of the environment through the development of processes that have minimal ecolog- 
ical impact is one of the most important responsibilities facing chemical engineers. Moreover, 
it is often necessary - to use chemical engineering principles to remedy existing environmen- 
tal problems. In this chapter, we examine a situation in which a coal-burning power plant is 
designed so that the impact on its surroundings is minimized. 

Coal is an abundant and practical source of energy, and it can be a source of raw materials 
used in chemical production. Coal occurs in various forms, 2 and the form used in a particular 
application often depends on its availability in the region of the application. Coal is predomi- 
nantly carbon. However, it also contains numerous other elements, including metals, nitrogen 
compounds, and sulfur, as well as hydrocarbon volatile matter that can be burned to produce 
heat, water, and carbon dioxide (CO ; ). 

Coal is burned in many of the world’s power plants to generate electricity. Significant air 
pollution is produced if the stack gases from coal-fired furnaces arc not treated before being 
released to the atmosphere. Untreated gases contain soot (fine unburned carbon particles), 
nitrogen oxides (NO*), ash. and sulfur dioxide (SOj). 

Sulfur dioxide emissions from coal-fired furnaces arc regulated in the United States by 
the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) and appropriate state and local agencies. Cur- 
rent EPA standards require that gases released to the atmosphere from new and some existing 
power plants (some existing plants arc subject to a less rigorous standard) contain no more 
than 520 nanograms SO 2 per joule of higher heating value of the fuel fed to the furnace (12 
Iba. SO’/million Btu). In addition, these plants must remove at least 90% of the SO 2 released 


'Prepared by Ronald W. Rousseau and Jack Wlnnkk, School of Chemical Engineering. Georgia Institute of 
Technology'. Atlanta, GA; and Norman Kaplan. National Risk Management Research Laboratory. US Emi- 
ronmental Protection Agency; Research Triangle Park. NC 

! R. H. Perry and D. W Green. Eds. Pern 's Chemical En«neeri' Handbook. 7th Edition. McGraw-IliU. New 
York. 1997, pp 27-4 to 27-6. 
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when burning the coal.* The emissions standard for some existing plants may be satisfied by 
burning low-sulfur coal, by removing sulfur from the coal prior to combustion, or by removing 
SO> from the product gases before they arc released to the atmosphere. The emission standard 
for new plants is more stringent and may only be achieved in practice by removing S 0 2 from 
stack gases. The technology for removing SO; from stack gases is more advanced than that 
for separating high percentages of sulfur directly from coal, and a large number of stack-gas 
desulfurization processes arc available commercially. We examine one of these processes in 
this ease study. 

Commercial processes for SO 2 removal arc classified as regenerative or throwaway, de- 
pending on whether or not the agent used to remove S0 2 is reusable. Some throwaway pro- 
cesses can be modified to produce a saleable product (gypsum) without regeneration of the 
absorbent material. Regenerative processes have two major steps: the removal of dilute S 0 2 
from stack gases by a separating agent followed by removal of S 0 2 in concentrated form from 
the separating agent, which is then recycled to the first step. An example of such a procedure 
is the Wcllman-Lord process, which first absorbs the S 0 2 in an aqueous solution of sodium 
sulfite (Na 2 SO s ). In the solution, the following reaction occurs: 

Na 2 SOj ♦ S 0 2 + H 2 0 — 2 NaHSOj ( 14 . 1 ) 

Subsequently, the solution is heated and. at the resulting elevated temperature, the process is 
reversed: 

2 NaHSOj — Na 2 SO, t S 0 2 + H 2 0 ( 14 . 2 ) 

The regenerated Na 2 SOj solution is recycled to the absorber, and the concentrated S 0 2 pro- 
duced is captured and processed further to recover elemental sulfur. 

Throwaway processes utilize a separating agent to remove S 0 2 from the stack gases fol- 
lowed by disposal of both the S 0 2 in an innocuous form (CaSOj • J H 2 0 ) and the slurried sep- 
arating agent, calcium carbonate (CaCOj). Although there arc many processes that involve 
injection of either wet or dry limestone into the power plant furnace, we have chosen to use 
limestone-slurry scrubbing in the present ease study. 

PROCESS DESCRIPTION 

Five hundred megawatts of electrical power (500 MWe ) 4 is to be generated in the present fa- 
cility. Coal with properties given in Table 14.1 is fed at 25 "C to a furnace where it is burned 
with 15% excess air. During combustion of the coal, sulfur reacts to form S 0 2 and a negligible 
amount of sulfur trioxidc (SO 3 ). while carbon and hydrogen arc oxidized completely to C 0 2 
and H 2 0 . Essentially all of the nitrogen in the coal leaves the furnace as N 2 . s Die ash in the 
coal leaves the furnace in two streams: 80 % leaves as fly ash in the furnace flue gas, and the 
remainder leaves the furnace as bottom ash at 900 'C. 

Combustion air is brought into the process at 25‘C and 50% relative humidity and sent 
to a heat exchanger, where its temperature is increased to 315°C by exchanging heat with the 
furnace flue gas. It is then fed to the boiler, where it reacts with coal. Die flue gas leaves the 
furnace at 33C PC. goes to an electrostatic precipitator where 99.9% of the particulate material 


'Federal New Source Performance Standards (or control of SO; from power plants are applicable lo electric 
utility steam-generating units that are capable of firing more than 73 MW (250 million Bttah) heat input of fossil 
fuel and for which construction or modification was commenced after September 18. 1978. This regulation was 
peoposed in the Federal Reguter. VoL 43. No 182. TUesday. Sept 19. 1978. The 520 ng H limit applies to solid fuek 
*Ihe notation MWe should be read as megawatts erf electridty. 

5 A very small fraction erf the nitrogen in the coal and'ce air is converted to gaseous NO, during combustion 
These are pollutants that must also be removed from the flue gas or controlled by combustion modification, but 
that technology is not within the scope of this case study. 
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Table 14.1 Average Properties of Coal 


Competition ( Ultimate Analysis ) 

Component 

Dry Wt% 

Carbon 

75.2 

Hydrogen 

5.0 

Nitrogen 

1.6 

Sulfur 

3.5 

Oxygen 

7.5 

Ash 

7.2 


M culture: 4.80 kg/Ki) kg div coal 

HHV 10.780 kJ.'kg dry coal (we Section 

96a) 

Dry coal: C, = 10*6 kJ,'(kg“C) 

Aih: C, = 0.921 kJi(kg’C) 


is removed, and then to the air preheater where it exchanges heat with the combustion air. The 
flue gas leaves the air preheater and is split into two equal streams, with each being the feed 
stream to one of two identical scrubber trains. Each of the trains is sized to process 60% of the 
flue gas. giving flexibility and partial redundancy should one of the trains require downtime. 

In each of the scrubber trains, the divided off-gas stream is fed to a scrubber, where it 
contacts an aqueous slurry of limestone and undergoes adiabatic cooling to 53'C. Sulfur dioxide 
is absorbed in the slurry and reacts with the limestone: 

CaC0 3 + S0 2 + £ HjO — CaSOj • \ H 2 0 f C0 2 (143) 

The solid-liquid limestone slurry enters the scrubber at 50’C; the liquid portion of the slurry 
flows at a rate of 15.2 kg liquidkg inlet gas and the solid-to-liquid ratio in the slum 1 is 1:9 by 
weight. The liquid is saturated with CaCOj and CaSO s . The cleaned flue gas meets the EPA 
standard on S0 2 emissions: it leaves the scrubber saturated with water at 53°C. containing 
the C0 2 generated in the scrubbing but none of the entering fly ash. Sulfur dioxide is the only 
constituent of the flue gas that is absorbed in the scrubber. The cleaned flue gas is then reheated 
to 80'C. blended with the cleaned flue-gas stream from the other train, and sent to the stack 
where it is released to the atmosphere. 

The solids in the spent aqueous slurry leasing the scrubber contain unreactcd CaCOj. fly 
ash removed from the flue gas. inert materials that enter the process with fresh limestone, and 
CaSOj formed by the reaction in Equation 143. The liquid portion of the slurry is saturated 
with CaCOj and CaSOj and has a specific gravin’ of 0.988. The spent slurry is split into two 
streams. One of these streams is sent to a blending tank where it is mixed with fresh finely 
ground limestone, makeup water, and a recycle stream whose source will be described shortly. 
A fresh slurry stream from the blending tank is fed to the top of the scrubber. Tire other spent 
slurry stream is sent to a filter where wet solids containing fly ash. inert materials, CaS0 3 . and 
CaC0 3 arc separated from a filtrate, which is saturated with the latter two components and is 
the recycle stream fed to the blending tank. The wet solids contain 50.2 wt% liquid that has the 
same composition as the filtrate. 

The fresh ground limestone is fed to the blending tank at a rate that is 52% in excess of 
that required to react with the S0 2 absorbed from the flue gas. The limestone material fed 
consists of 92.1% CaC0 3 and the remainder is inert insoluble material. 

The generation of steam and its utilization in the production of electricity in this facility arc 
typical of many power cycles 6 The boiler used in the present situation generates steam at super- 


‘Steam: la Generation and Vk 39th Edition. Bibcock & Wilcox. New York. 1978. 
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critical conditions: 540°C and 24.1 MPa absolute. Mechanical work is derived by expanding 
the steam through a power-generating system of turbines; appropriate rchcatcrs and moisture 
separators arc used to facilitate that operation. He low-pressure steam extracted from the 
power system contains 27.5% liquid water at 6.55 kPa absolute. Heat is removed from the 
wet low-pressure steam in a condenser by cooling water that enters the condenser at 25°C 
and leaves at 28°C Saturated condensate at 38°C is produced by the condenser and pumped 
back to the boiler. 


PROBLEMS 

Problems 142 through 14.10 should be solved using a basis of 100 kg dry coal/min fed to the furnace. 

14 . 1 . Construct a flowchart of the process and completely label the streams. Show the details of only one 
train in the S0 2 scrubber operation. 

14 . 2 . Estimate the molar flow rate (kmol'min) of each element in the coal (other than those in the ash). 

14 . 3 . Determine the feed rate (kmoL’min) of O. required for complete combustion of the coal. 

14 . 4 . If 15% excess O, is fed to the combustion furnace, estimate the following: 

(a) The oxygen and nitrogen feed rates (kmoL'min). 

(b> The mole fraction of water in the wet air. the average molecular weight, the dew point and de- 
grees of superheat of the wet air. and the molar flow rate (kmol'min) of water in the air stream, 
(e) The air feed rate (kmol'min. standard cubic meters/min. cubic meters/min). 

14 . 5 . Estimate the flow rate (kg/min and kmol'min) of each component and the composition (mole frac- 
tions) of the furnace flue gas. (Ignore the fly ash in calculating mole fractions.) At what rate (kg/min) 
is fly ash removed from the flue gas by the electrostatic precipitator ? 

14 . 6 . The system may be assumed to meet the standard of 90% removal of the S Oj released upon com- 
bustion. 

(a) Determine the flow rate (kg/min and kmol'min) of each component in the cleaned flue gas leav- 
ing the scrubber. 

(b> Determine the flow rate (kg/min) of slurry entering the scrubber. 

(c) Estimate the solid-to-liquid mass ratio in the slurry leaving the scrubber. 

(d) Estimate the feed rate (kg/min) of fresh ground limestone to the blending tank. 

(e) What are the flow rates (kg/min) of inerts. CaSO,. CaCO). fly ash. and water in the wet solids 
removed from the filter? What fractions of the CaSOi and CaCO, are dissolved in the liquid 
portion of the wet solids? 

(0 Estimate the rate (kg/min. L'min) at which the filtrate is recycled to the blending tank. At what 
rate (kg/min. Lunin) is makeup water added to the blending tank? 

14 . 7 . At what rate is heat removed from the furnace? Assuming that all of the heat removed from the 
furnace is used to generate steam (i.e.. none is lost to the surroundings), estimate the rate of steam 
generation in the power cycle . 

14 . 8 . Determine the effect of the percent excess air fed to the boiler furnace by calculating the rate of 
steam generation (kg/min) for air flow rates that are 5% and 25% in excess of that theoretically 
required. Speculate on the reason for choosing 15% excess air in the prescribed process by giving 
one possible reason for not using less air and one for not using more. 

14 . 9 . Determine the temperature of the flue gas as it leaves the heat exchanger (air preheater) following 
the boiler. Estimate this value for the two alternative air flow rates corresponding to 5% and 25% 
excess oxygen. 

14 . 10 . Compare the release of SO; in the scrubbed flue gas (determined in Problem 14.6) with the EPA limit 
of no more than 520 nanograms SO, per joule of heat input to the boiler. (Sole: If you determined 
that meeting this requirement requires greater than 90% removal of SOj. you would, in practice, 
have to revise your previous calculations.) 

14 . 11 . Power plants of the type described here operate wrth an efficiency of about 39%; that is. for each 
unit of heat released with the combustion of coal. 0.39 unit is converted to electrical energy. From 
this efficiency and the specified power output of 500 MWe. determine the following: 
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(a) The coal feed rate (kg/h). 

(b> The air feed rate (kmoL'min. standard cubic rneters/min. cubic meters/min). 

(c) The flow rate of each component in the gas leaving the furnace (kmol'min. kg'min). 

(d) The rate of steam generation (kg'h). 

14.12. For the required coal feed rate, scale the results from Problem 14.6 to determine for each scrubber 
train the actual flow rates (kg'h) of wet solids and filtrate from the Alter, the slurry flow rates entering 
and leaving the scrubber, the flow rates of gas (kg/h and m’/min) entering and leaving the scrubber, 
and the flow rates (kgih) of fresh water and limestone fed to each blending tank. 

14.13. Why is the scrubbed flue gas reheated before it is sent to the stack? 

14.14. The following are alternatives by which the scrubbed flue gas can be reheated: (1) bypassing the 
scrubber with a fraction of the flue gas leaving the air preheater and mixing this stream with cleaned 
flue gas: (2) burning natural gas and blending the combustion products with the scrubbed flue gas: 
and (3) using steam from the power cycle cither to heat air that is blended with the scrubbed flue 
gas or to heat the flue gas in a heat exchanger. 

(a) Give a reason for rejecting Alternative 1. 

(b> In evaluating Alternative 2. assume that the natural gas consists entirely of methane at 2S“C 
and that it is burned adiabatically with 10% excess air that has the same conditions as the air 
fed to the furnace. If the combustion products arc blended with the cleaned flue gas. at what 
rate would methane would have to be burned to raise the stack -gas temperature to the desired 
value? 

(c) How much more coal (kg dry coal'll) would have to be burned for Alternative 3 if the amount 
of (seat released by burning coal (kJ/kg dry” coal) is the same as determined in Problem 14.7? 
Suggest two process alternatives by which the heat can be transferred to the flue gas. 

14.15. Assuming that option 2 in Problem 14.14 is used, construct a graph of the velocity of the stack gas 
(1 atm. 80*0) versus the diameter of the stack. Cover a range of velocities from 5 to 15 rm's. 

14.16. What is the flow rate of cooling water (kgh and L/h) required to condense the low-pressure steam 
in the power cycle? 

14.17. The pump used to transport the steam condensate in the power cycle from the condenser to the 
boiler has an efficiency of 80% (i.e.. 80% of the work done by the pump is on the condensate). What 
size pump (kW and horsepower) is required for the estimated water flow rate? What assumptions 
have you made in these calculations? 

14.18. We assumed a 39% efficiency for this power plant, meaning that for each unit of heat released with 
the combustion of coal. 0.39 unit is converted to electrical energy. Using an energy balance around 
the power-generating system of turbines, reheaters. and condensate separators, estimate an energy 
efficiency defined as 100 X the electrical energy generated (500 MNVe) divided by the change in 
enthalpy of the steam flowing through the power-generating system. 

14.19. Why does the EPA standard for new power plants have two criteria? Using your own words, explain 
them in terms that can be understood by an informed public Include in your discussion the impact 
of the regulation on the use of clean coal. 

14J0. If the 520-ng'J criterion had been followed, what would be the emission rate of SO, in kgday? 
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Computational Techniques 


This appendix introduces several mathematical concepts and methods that have widespread 
applicability in the analysis of chemical processes. The presentation presumes a knowledge of 
elementary calculus, but not of linear algebra or numerical analysis The student who wishes a 
broader or deeper treatment of the subjects discussed is advised to refer to a numerical analysis 
reference. 

Appendix At THE METHOD OF LEAST SQUARES 

In this section we outline a statistical technique for fitting a straight line to >• versus x data. You 
should be aware, however, that in doing so we arc barely scratching the surface of the field of 
statistical analysis: we will not discuss techniques for fitting functions of several variables, for 
determining quantitatively the uncertainties associated with a fit. or for comparing alternative 
functions used to fit a given data set 

Suppose you measure y at four values of x, plot the data on a graph of y versus x. and 
draw a line through the data points. 





If the line you draw is y — ox ♦ b, then at an abscissa point j ,(1 - 1,2. 3. or 4) the measured 
value of y is yy, and the corresponding value of y on the line is ax, * b. The vertical distance d, 
from the 1 th data point to the line (called the i th residual) is therefore 

d, - y, - {ax, + b), / - 1 . 2 . 3. 4 (A.l-1) 

If d, is positive then the ( th data point must be above the line (why?), if d, is negative the point 
is below the line, and if d, equals zero the line passes through the point. A line is said to fit the 
data well if the values of most of the residuals arc close to zero. 


607 
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EXAMPLE A. I -1 


SOLUTION 


There arc several ways to determine the line that best fits a set of data, which differ pri- 
marily in their definitions of “best." The most common method is the method of least squares. 

Suppose there arc n plotted points (xj, n), (x 2 . > 2 ) (»■• y«), so that a line y — ax + b 

drawn through the points yields a set of n residuals di.dj «f— According to the method of 

least squares the best line through the data is the one that minimizes the sum of the squares of 
the residuals 1 The task is therefore to find the values of a and b that minimize 

Mfi. b) - Y.df - X(y< - ax, - b) 2 (A.l-2) 

j-i (-1 


You can obtain expressions for the best values of a and b in terms of known quantities by 
differentiating the equation for (Equation A.l-2) with respect to both a and b. setting the 
derivatives equal to zero, and solving the resulting algebraic equations for a and b . Hie results 
of these calculations are as follows If we define 


1 

1^ 


1 ^ 

‘■y - -2* : 


then 

L Best fine: y — ax + b 
Slope: 


i-l 


a — 


b - 


i-I 


■*A 


Intercept: 

2. Best line through the origin: y — ax 
Slope: 


s„ -(s.y 

S,,S, - S.yS, 


(The intercept equals 0.0.) 


(A.l-3) 


(A.l-4) 

(A.l-5) 


(A.l-6) 


1 II X xf 

Once you determine a and b. you should plot the line y — ax + b on the same graph as the 
data to get an idea of how good the fit is 


The Method of Least Squares 


TWo variables, P and 1 . are related by the equation 


The following data are taken: 


P 


1 

m Ur T~r 


p 

0.279 

0.194 

0.168 

0.120 

0.083 

t 

1.0 

10 

3.0 

5.0 

10.0 


Calculate m and r using the method of least squares 
The equation may be rewritten in the form 




‘We could also eboexte the best lioe as the ooe that minimizes the sum of the absolute values of the residuals, oc 
the sum of the fourth powers of the residual*. Using the squares simply provides computational convenience. 




TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 662) 
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so that a plot of 1/ P versus f l ' J should be a line with slope m and intercept r. From the tabulated 
data. 


y- \/P 

3.584 

5.155 

5.952 

8.333 

12.048 

X - f*/ 1 

1.00 

1.414 

1.732 

2.236 

3.162 


J|y = 1 IP. , = r* 

y ■ mx 4 - r 

Evaluate the quantities of Equation A.l-3: 

x, - £<1.000 + 1.414 + L732 + 2236 * 3.162) - 1.909 
s, - 7.014 
- 4.200 
*„ - 15.582 

Hence, from Equation A.l-4. 


and fxom Equation A. 1-5. 
Inlercepl: 

so that the final result is 


« - — *'% - 3.94 

- ('.)* 


r - - -0.517 

*«. " (•■J' 


P - 


1 

394/1^ 0.517 


A check on the results is to plot l/P versus r ,J . showing both the data points and tlse line 


i - 3.94A' 1 - 0.517 


U the choice of this function to fit the given data was reasonable and if no mistakes were made in 
the calculations, the data points should be scattered about the line. This is in fact the case, as shown 
in the following diagram. 





L A line y — 3j + 2 has been fit to a set of data including the points (j — 1, y — 4) and 
(j - 3. y - 13). What arc the residuals at these two points? 

2. What is the definition of the best line through a set of data points that forms the basis of 
the method of least squares? 
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3. Could the method of least squares be used to fit a straight line to data points that fall on 
a distinct curve? ( Corollary : Docs the line that "best" fits the data necessarily fit the data 
well?) 

4. An alternative to the method of least squares might be to minimize the sum of the resid- 
uals rather than the sum of squares of the residuals What would be wrong with this 
method? 


Appendix A.2 ITERATIVE SOLUTION OF 

NONLINEAR ALGEBRAIC EQUATIONS 

A.2a Linear and Nonlinear Equations 

Given below is the van dcr Waal’s equation of state: 

</> + a/V)(V -b) - RT 

Solving this equation to calculate P for a given P and T is easy, while solving for P for specified 
values of P and T is relatively difficult. 

What makes an equation easy or difficult to solve is its linearity or nonlinearity in the un- 
known variable. Equations that contain unknown variables raised to the first power only (x , but 
not x 2 or x 1 ' 2 ), and that do not contain products (xy) or transcendental functions (sin x, e') of 
unknown variables, arc called linear equations. Equations that do not satisfy these conditions 
arc called nonlinear equations. 

Fbr example, if a. ft. and c arc constants, and x.y, and z arc variables. 
ax + by — c is linear 

ax 2 — by + c is nonlinear (contains x 2 ) 
x-lnx + h- 0 is nonlinear (contains In x) 
ax + by — ex is linear 

Linear equations that contain a single unknown variable have one and only one solution 
(one root). 

7x — 3 — 2x + 4 => x - 1.2 


pQ - RT 

P - 3, R - 2, T - 300 


P - RT/P - (2)(300)/(3) - 200 


In contrast, nonlinear equations that contain a single unknown variable may have any number 
of real roots (as well as imaginary and complex roots). For example. 


x 2 + 1 - 0 
x 2 - 1 - 0 

x - e~ M - 0 
sinx — 0 


has no real roots 

has two real roots (x - -flandx — —1) 

has one real root (x - 0.56714 . . .) 

has an infinite number of real roots (x — 0 . it. 2n. . . .) 


The roots of some nonlinear equations, such as the second of the equations given above, can 
be obtained directly using simple algebra, but most nonlinear equations must be solved using 
an iterative or trial-and-crror technique. 

A single equation containing several variables may be linear with respect to some variables 
and nonlinear with respect to others. For example. 

xy - e - * - 3 


is linear in y and nonlinear in x. If x is known, the equation may easily be solved for y, while 
the solution for x from a known variable of y is much harder to obtain. Another example is 
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the three-term virial equation of state: 



where B and C arc known functions of temperature. This equation is linear in P and nonlinear 
in £ and T. It is consequently easy’ to solve for P from given values of T and and difficult to 
solve for cither V' or T from given values of the other two variables. 

Most of the problems you arc called on to solve in this text reduce to one or two linear 
equations in as many unknowns. The hard part of the problems, if there is a hard part, is deriv- 
ing the equations; solving them is a matter of simple algebra. However, many process problems 
involve nonlinear equations. Techniques for solving such problems arc the subject of this sec- 
tion. 


TEST Classify the following single-variable equations as linear or nonlinear, considering a. b . and c 

YOURSELF as constants. 

(Answers, p. 662) L 3x + 17 - 23x - 12 

2. 3j - u(ln x) 4 b 

3. » cxp(i) - 14 

4. axy — h 2 - cy/ x 
(a) x is known 
(b» y is known 

5. 14. cos(y) - S/z - 23 
(a) x and y arc known 
(b» x and z arc known 
(c> y and z arc known 

A.2b Graphical Solution 

In this and the next several sections, we will discuss methods for solving one nonlinear equation 
in one unknown. Extensions to multivariable problems will be presented in Section A2i. 

Suppose you have to solve an equation of the form /(») — 0 — that is. find the root or 
roots of the function /(»). (Any equation can be written in this form by bringing every term 
to the left side. For example, i — e~' becomes /(x) — x — e~' — O.J An obvious solution 
technique is to plot /(») versus x and to locate by graphical interpolation the point at which 
the curve crosses the axis. 



There arc several problems with this technique. It is a manual method: it is relatively slow; 
and it is not very precise. Its principal advantage is that it enables you to sec how / varies with 
x. which is particularly useful when you arc dealing with functions that have several roots. 
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The points i |t x 2 . an< * '3 8,0 all roots (solutions) of the equation /(«( — 0. The computa- 
tional techniques we will describe shortly would locate one or another of these roots, depend- 
ing on the initial guess; however, for all but simple polynomial functions a plot is the only 
convenient method to detect the existence and approximate location of multiple roots. There- 
fore. unless you know that only one root exists, or you know the approximate location of each 
root you need to determine, a good procedure is to plot / versus x and use the plot to determine 
initial estimates for more precise root-finding methods. 

TEST 1* Use a graphical argument to justify the statement that a linear function has only one root. 

YOURSELF 2. How many roots docs the function f(x) - x - cxp(-i) have? [Suggestion: Sketch plots 

(Answers, p. 662) of f\(x) — x and / 2 (x) - exp (-x) versus x, and use these plots to obtain your answer.) 

A.2c Spreadsheet Solution 

If you have access to a spreadsheet program, finding solutions of nonlinear single-variable 
equations is relatively easy. If the equation has the form /(x) — 0. you need only enter a 
guessed value of x in one cell of the spreadsheet, insert the formula for /(x) in an adjacent 
cell, and then vary the value in the first cell until the value in the second cell is close enough to 
zero to meet a specified convergence criterion. The next example illustrates this approach. 


EXAMPLE A.2-1 Spreadsheet Solution of a Nonlinear Equation 

Estimate the solution of the equation * - e~‘ using a spreadsheet. 


SOLUTION' 


The first step is to express the equation in a form /(x) 0 by bringing all terms to one side of the 

equation. The result is 

/(x)-x-c-- 0 

We might set up the spreadsheet as follows, taking an mitral guess of 1.0 for the solution of the 
equation. 

1 
2 

The formula entered in Cell B2 would be - A2 - exp ( - A2). As the value of x in Cell A2 is changed, 
the value of /(«) in Cell B2 changes accordingly. The strategy is to find the value in Cell A2 that 
drives the value in Cell B2 satisfactorily close to zero. If this is done, the following result is obtained; 


1 
2 

The desired solution is |» - u.Mi/i-f] . foe which /(«) » -0.0000052. If we wanted a more precise 
solution we could add a sixth significant figure to the given value of x . but it is rare to need even five 
significant figures 

The solution is even easier to obtain if the spreadsheet program is equipped with a goalseek tool. 
Once the first of the spreadsheets shown above has been constructed, select Goa I Seek (it can nor- 
mally be found under the pull-down "Tools' menu), and enter B2 as the target cell. 0.0 as the target, 
and A2 as the variable cell. The spreadsheet will then search for and (usually) converge on the so- 
lution within a fraction of a second. 


* B 


X 

f(x) 

0.56714 

-5.2E-06 


A B 


X 

f(x) 

1 

0.632121 


One limitation to this method (and to all other numerical methods for solving nonlinear 
equations) is that once you have found one solution, you cannot be sure that there arc no 
additional solutions. The way to determine the existence of multiple roots is to evaluate /(x) 
over a wide range of x values and find the intervals in which /(x) changes sign (see the second 
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figure in the previous section). Initial guesses can then be made within each of these intervals 
and the spreadsheet used to determine the roots precisely. 


A.2d Regula-falsi Method 


In this and the next subsection, we outline algorithms for finding roots of single-variable equa- 
tions of the form /(*) — 0. The first procedure, termed the regula-falsi method, is appro- 
priately used when an analytical expression for the derivative of / with respect to x is not 
available — as. for example, when /(«) is obtained as the output of a computer program for an 
input value of x . The algorithm is as follows: 

1. Find a pair of values of x (use t. and x r ) such that /. — /(»«] < 0 and /, — f\x p \ > 0. 

2. Estimate the value of the root of /(*) from the following formula: 


(A.2-1) 


_ '■/, ',/n 

1 ' ~ /» 

and evaluate /ac» - /(<&.»). 

3. Use the new point to replace one of the original points, keeping the two points on opposite 
sides of the x axis. If / nf * < 0. replace the old j, and /* with ««■ and / ncB . If /„« > 0. 
replace x P and f P with *«*■ and /new. (If /new - 0. you have found the root and need go 
no further.) 

4. Sec if the new x. and x p arc dose enough for convergence to be declared (sec Section 
A.2h). If they arc not. go back to step 2. 

What you are doing with this procedure is the algebraic equivalent of drawing a straight 
line between the two points ( «„ /„) and f P \ on a plot of / versus* and using the intersection 
of this line with the x axis as the next estimate of the root. 


/ui 


rui 




s*,.r _>0 


* 

U./J 


CMC,/,) 






Successive points determined in this manner dearly approach the x axis (where / — 0). The 
procedure terminates when is close enough to zero to satisfy a spedfied convergence cri- 
terion. 

The regula-falsi method is the procedure used by many spreadsheet programs in their 
goalscck algorithms. 


TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 662) 


1. Suppose a "black box" computer program gives values of a function f(x) for spedfied 
values of x . Unknown to the programmer, the function is 

(a) What arc the roots of this function? (You should be able to do it by inspection.) 

(b) Suppose the programmer tries values x p — 3 and x. - 5. If she uses the regula-falsi 
method, what will the next pair be? To which root will the method ultimately con- 
verge? 

2. Derive Equation A.2-1. 


A.2c Newton's Rule 


The next algorithm for finding the root of a function /(*) is Newton's rule. It is considerably 
more efficient than regula-falsi . but only for functions for which the derivative /’(«) - dffdx 
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can be evaluated analytically. Tie foimula for proceeding from one estimate of the root to the 
next is 

**♦. " ** " 4 (A.2-2) 

h 

where t, is the k th estimate of the root. /, — /(»,). and /,' — df/dx evaluated at x - x t . As 
always, you begin by estimating a value of the root. jj. Successive estimates arc then gener- 
ated from Equation A.2-2. with a test for convergence (Section A.2h) being applied after each 
estimate is obtained. 

The easiest way to understand how Newton’s rule works is graphically. Suppose the plot 
of / versus x appears as follows: 


tU) 



Although it may not be obvious at first glance. Newton’s rule is equivalent to choosing a value 
of ji and calculating f\ — f(x\), drawing a line tangent to the curve at (xj. f\) and using the 
intersection of this line with the x axis as the next estimate (j 2 ). As the following diagram 

shows, the successive values of x generated in this manner (x 2 . «j. j* ) may converge on the 

root x'. although convergence is not guaranteed. 





The formula for each estimate (xj.i) in terms of the previous estimate (>,) may easily be 
derived. The graphical representation of one step of the procedure is shown on the next page. 
The slope of the tangent line is (df/dx),, — /,’; however, two known points on this line arc 
(*,»,. 0) and (x t , /,) so that the slope is also equal to (0 - f t )f (xj»i — x,). Equating these two 
expressions for the slope yields 



-A 

«j.i - -»• 



■« '.-i 
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EXAMPLE A.2-2 


SOLUTION 


TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 663) 


The solution of this equation for xj,i is Newton’s rule. Equation A.2-2: 



Newton’s Rule 

Determine the root of the equation s — e~ ' using Newton’s rule. 

/(>)■>-'" 

/’(«) - df/dx - 1 + «- 

Wliem - 0, / (j) is negative, while when < - 1, f(x) is positive (verify). The root x" must therefore 
be between 0 and 1 . “fty x, <- 0.2 as a first guess. 

First Iteration; >i - 0.2 

II 

/(x,) - 0.2 - e -02 - -0.6187 

J! 

/’(x 1 ) - 1 + e' 01 - 1.8187 

II 

xj - x, - /<xi)//'(xi) - 0.5402 
Second Iteration; xj - 0.5402 

II 

/(x 2 ) - 0.5402 - f~ 45 *° - -0.0424 

II 

- 1 + e" 45 * 0 - 1.5826 

II 

xs - x, - /(xa)//'(xj) - 0.5670 
Third Iteration: is - 0.5670 

II 

/<x,) - 0.5670 - e-"*™ = 1246 X 10' 4 

II 

/'(x,) - 1 + e* owu - 1.5672 

II 

x 4 - - /(«,)//'(>,) - 0.56714 

The successive estimates of x* are therefore 

0.2 => 0.5402 — » 0.5670 => 056714 

This is ckarly a converging sequence. Depending on how much precision you require, you might 
stop here or carry out one or two additional iterations. Let us stop here, and say that i‘ — 0.56714. 


1. Could you use Newton’s rule to find a root of the equation x 2 - 3x — 3 — 0? Would you 

use it? Why not? 
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2. Suppose you wish to find a root of /(x) — 0. where /(x) versus t appears as shown here. 


AO 



What would happen if you took as a first guess the value of xi shown? (What would hap- 
pen shows that Newton’s rule docs not necessarily work if a poor choice of xi is made.) 

A.2f Successive Substitution and 

Modified Successive Substitution 

Problems involving the solution of nonlinear equations can often be expressed in the form 

x - /(x) 

where /(x) is a nonlinear function. ( Example : x — e - '.) As shown in Chapter 10. balance 
equations for multiple unit processes with recycle often fall into this category: x would be the 
assumed value of a tear stream variable, and /(x) would be the value generated by calculating 
around the cycle. 

The simplest solution method is successive substitution. An initial estimate, xf 1 *. is selected; 
/(x*’>) is calculated; and the calculated value is used as the next estimate of the root. The 
formula is 

x<“» - /(x<‘>) (A.2-3) 

The procedure is repeated until the specified convergence criterion is satisfied. 

Sometimes successive substitution works very well, converging in a few steps. Three unsat- 
isfactory convergence patterns arc also observed from time to time, however. In the first, the 
successive estimates oscillate about a central value: 

37.6. 2.3. 36.8. 2.6. 34.4. 2.9. . . . 

The root lies somewhere between 3 and 30. but the procedure will clearly take a large number 
of iterations to get there. 

The problem here is that successive substitution generates overly large steps. Instead of 
jumping all the way from 37.6 to 2.3, as successive substitution dictates, we should only go part 
of the way from the first to the second value to obtain our estimate of x 0 *. To do this, we may 
use modified successive substitution (also called damped successive substitution). The formula is 

x (i*i) - x<0 + p|/(,<0) - xt*>] (A.2-4) 

where p. the damping parameter, is a number between 0 and 1. If p — 1. the procedure re- 
duces to pure successive substitution, and as p approaches zero, the size of the step becomes 
smaller and smaller. A few trial-and-cnor iterations should yield a good value of p for a specific 
problem. 

The second case of slow convergence in successive substitution involves a creeping pro- 
gression. such as 

151.7. 149.5, 147.4, 145.6. 143.8.. .. 

Again, it appears that the procedure could be converging to a solution, but it is equally clear 
that it is in no hurry to get there. 

The remedy for this problem is to accelerate the convergence procedure — to jump over 
many of the intermediate solutions to which continued successive substitution would lead. Hie 
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next section outlines NVcgstcin’s method, one of the most commonly used acceleration algo- 
rithms. 

The third unsatisfactory convergence pattern is instability. Fbr example, if successive sub- 
stitution yields a sequence like 

1.0. 2.5. -6.8.23.5. 97.0,... 

then successive substitution will clearly not work, no matter how many iterations arc attempted. 
A better first estimate might yield a convergent sequence, or the problem might be intrinsically 
unstable and must be restructured or solved by a different technique. Texts on numerical anal- 
ysis outline stability conditions for nonlinear equation solution algorithms; their consideration 
is beyond the scope of this appendix 

TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 663) 


1. Fbr each of the following sequences of successive estimates of a root, indicate whether 
successive substitution seems to be adequate or whether you would resort to modified 
successive substitution or an acceleration method (state which). 

(a) 165. 132. 163. 133. 162. 133. . . . 

<b> 43.28.26.26.7.26.71,... 

(c> 21.0. 21 2. 21 .4. 21 .59. 21 .79. . . . 

2. Suppose — 14.0. /(x'' 1 ) - 13.0. and you arc using modified successive substitution 
with p — 0.4. What is your next estimate of the root? 


A.2g WegMein Algorithm 


The procedure outlined in this section encompasses successive substitution and modified suc- 
cessive substitution as special eases, and in addition provides acceleration capability. 


1. Begin by choosing Calculate /(«<'<). and let x <2 ' - /(j' 1 '). (That is. cany out a 
successive substitution step) Let k — 2. 

2. Calculate /(*">). 

3. Cheek for convergence. If x*** and /(x w ) arc close enough together to meet the conver- 
gence criterion, terminate the procedure. If convergence is not achieved, calculate 


,<*> - ,<»-» 


(A.2-5a) 


q-w/{w- 1) <A.2-5b) 

4. Calculate 


x<'**> - «,<*> + (1 - *)/(«<*>) 


(A.2-6) 


5. Increase k by 1 and go back to step 2. 


It is not difficult to show that W'cgstcin's method is tantamount to generating two points 
on the curve of /(«) versus x and determining as the next estimate the intersection of the line 
between these two points and the 45° line (at which * - /(x)\. 



Ill 
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If you examine Equation A.2-6. you will see that if the parameter q equals zero, the pro- 
cedure reduces to successive substitution; if q is between zero and 1 the procedure is modified 
successive substitution: and if q is negative the procedure involves acceleration. 


TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answer*, p. 663) 


An effort to solve the equation > — /(*) begins with two successive substitution steps: 

x - 100 — f{x) - 230 
x - 230 — /(») - 245 

L Calculate the next value of x using the Wegstcin algorithm. 

2 Sketch a plot of f(x) versus x . showing the two given points, and show graphically that 
the value of x you calculated is correct. 


A.2h Convergence Criteria 

A problem common to all iterative computational methods is knowing when to quit. An it- 
erative method rarely yields a precise root, but rather gives successive approximations that 
(if the method converges) approach the root more and more closely. Whether you arc doing 
the calculation by hand or writing a program to do it, you must specify how close is close 
enough. 

Suppose we wish to find a solution of the equation f(x) — 0 using a method that gives 
successive estimates i 11 *, j , 2 \ and so on. Several different criteria may be used to determine 
when to terminate the procedure. The most straightforward one calls for termination when the 
absolute value of /( x 1 '') falls within a specified interval about / — 0: 

l/(* ,i, )l < e (A.2-7) 

where r. the convergence tolerance, is chosen to be several orders of magnitude smaller than 
typical values of f(x) in the range being searched. Decreasing the value of e leads to a more 
accurate estimate of the solution but increases the number of steps (and hence computation 
time) required to get there. There arc formal ways to choose the value of ». but it can be just 
as easy to choose a value (c.g., 0.0001 times the value of / at the first guessed value of x ). find 
the root, then decrease the value of e by a factor of 10. search again starting with the previous 
converged value, and sec if the solution changes enough to care about. 

The convergence criterion (A.2-7) may yield a false solution if the function f(x) is almost 
horizontal over a wide range around the root, so that |/(x''))| may be less than e (meeting 
the convergence criterion) when x (l * is still a long way from the root. In this ease, one of the 
following convergence criteria might be more appropriate to use: 


\V> _ x (i-»| < e 

(A.2-8) 

1,(0 _ X (i-D| 

w> <e 

(A2-9) 


Equation A-2-8 is an absolute convergence criterion. If the value of x changes by less than 
e from one iteration to the next, the procedure is terminated and the last value of x is taken to 
be the desired root. The strictness of this criterion for a given e depends on the magnitude of 
the estimated values. If t - 0.01. for example, and successive estimates of x arc 358.234.5 and 
358,234.6. the procedure would not be terminated, even though the estimates arc undoubtedly 
close enough for any realistic purpose. On the other hand, successive estimates of 0.0003 and 
0.0006 would lead to termination for the same value of i. despite the fact that the two estimates 
differ by a factor of two. 

Equation A .2-9. a relative convergence criterion, avoids this difficulty. If this criterion is 
used, a value of e - 0.01 specifies that the procedure will be terminated when the value of x 
changes from one iteration to the next by less than 1%. regardless of the magnitude of that 
value. This criterion docs not work if successive estimates of x converge to a value of zero. 
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A.2i Multivariable Root-Finding Algorithms 

Solving n nonlinear equations in n unknowns is usually a difficult problem, and a general treat- 
ment is well beyond the scope of this text. In this section we present several approaches without 
proof or much explanation. For additional details, standard texts on numerical analysis should 
be consulted. 

Three methods that can be used to find the values of xi x, that satisfy n simultaneous 

equations arc extensions of methods given previously for single-variable problems. They arc 
(a) successive substitution, (b) the Wcgstcin algorithm, and (c) the Newton-Raphson method 
(a multivariable extension of Ne wton’s rule). The example that concludes this section illustrates 
all three algorithms 


Successive Substitution. Suppose the equations can be cast in the form 

*1 - /i(*t.*2 *.) 

*2 - *.) 


(A.2-10) 


*» - *") 


(A cycle with n tear stream variables falls into this category.) The successive substitution 
method consists of assuming values for each of the n unknown variables, evaluating the func- 
tions /i /„. and using the calculated values as the next estimates of the variables. The 

procedure is terminated when all variable values meet a specified convergence criterion. For 
example, if x}*' is the value of the i th variable at the fcth iteration, the procedure might be 
terminated when 

- 4-°l 




<«. '- 1.2 « 


(A.2-11) 


This approach is simple but generally inefficient. The greater the number of variables, the 
longer it takes for the procedure to converge, if it converges at all. It is generally preferable to 
use Wegstein’s method or the Newton-Raphson method, depending on whether or not the par- 
tial derivatives of the functions />,. . . , /« can be evaluated analytically. (Use Newton-Raphson 
if they can be. otherwise try Wcgstcin. but don't be too surprised if it doesn't converge.) 


Wegsteln Algorithm. If the equations to be solved have the form of Equation A.2-10 (i.c.. 

*i - /i(«i. *2 »*)). guess values for all n variables and apply the procedure of Section 

A.2g separately to each variable. Terminate when the convergence criteria arc satisfied for all 
variables. 

This procedure will work reasonably well if the generating function /i depends almost 
entirely on x l ,j 2 depends only on x 2 . and so on (i.c.. if there is little interaction among the 
variables). If this is not the ease, convergence will generally be very difficult to achieve. 


Newton-Raphson Method Suppose now that the equations to be solved take the fonn 


01 <* 1.*2 *.) - 0 

9l(*U*2 *.) - 0 


(A.2-12) 


9»(xux2 x.) - 0 

The Newton-Raphson method is as follows: 

1. Estimate (or just guess) values of the n variables (xi,x 2 x.). calling the estimates 

xM> x«»>. Let * - 1 (the number of the iteration). 
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2. Evaluate the function values (g , g„) corresponding to the most recent estimate of the 

xi values: 

- *1*}" *?’]. ‘ - 1.2,-." (A-2-I3) 

3. If the g, values arc to be used as the basis of a convergence test, declare the procedure to 
have converged if 

'-1-2 n 

The convergence tolerance for the ith equation, ej, should be a very small fraction of 
typical values of g, (c.g.. O.OOOli/] 1 *). If the procedure has not converged, go on to step 4. 

4. Evaluate the partial derivatives with respect to each variable 


" 1*17 


,,(*) ,(*> 
1*1 ’*2 * 




5. Solve the following set of linear equations for the variables d t .d 2 </.. 

•nidi 4 and! + ••• + aimd, - — 

<12,*/, * a n d 2 + — + a^d, - 


(A.M4) 


(A.2-15) 


**di + a^d 2 + + a„d K - -g'P 

If there arc only two or three equations, you can solve them by simple algebraic tech- 
niques For larger systems of equations, an equation-solving computer program should be 
used. 

6. Calculate the next set of x, values as 

x} 1 ’" 1 - x!*> * d, (A.2-I6) 

7. If the changes in the x values arc to be used as the basis of a convergence test, declare the 

procedure to have converged to xj'* 1 *, .... xi" 1 '] if either an absolute or relative 

convergence criterion is satisfied. 

Mil < *h i " 1,2,... ,n or Mi/*, W I < «i. i - 1,2,. ...n 
Otherwise, increase the value of k by 1 (so that what was calculated in step 6 as x\ k i is 
now and return to step 2. 

The Newton-Raphson method is based on a linearization of the functions <j, g„ about 

each estimated set of roots and a solution of the resulting linear equations to get the next estimate. 
(If you have no idea what all that means, don't worry about it.) It is an efficient procedure to use 

when analytical partial derivatives of the functions </, g„ arc convenient to evaluate. When 

there is only one equation (n — 1), the algorithm reduces to Newton's rule (Section A.2c). 

The next example illustrates the three multivariable nonlinear equation-solving methods 
described in this section. 


EXAMPLE A.2-3 Solving Multivariable Nonlinear Equations 

Find the solutions of the following simultaneous equations: 

9,(,.y)-2, + y-(» + y) , ' 1 -3-0 

91 («.y) - 4-y- s/(x ♦ y) - 0 

L By successive substitution. 

2. Using the Wegstein algorithm. 

3. Using the Newton-Raphson method. 

In each case, use a slatting value (x — 2. .« - 2) and stop when the relative changes in x and y from 
one iteration to the next are each less than 0.001. (See Equation A2-U.) 
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SOLUTION 


L Successive substitution. The equations g t - 0 and g 2 - 0 must be rewritten to provide explicit 
expressions for x and y . One way of doing this is the following; 

asp -* + (*. + *)«/*! 

>c ” 4 — 5/ («, + y,) 

where the subscript “a" stands for assumed and ”c" stands for calculated. We assume values of 
x and y . recakulatc x and y using these expressions, and iterate until convergence is achieved. 
The calculation proceeds as follows: 


Iteration 

Assumed 

Calculated 

X 

y 

X 

y 

1 

2.000 

2.000 

1.500 

2.750 

2 

1300 

2.750 

1.156 

2.824 

3 

1.156 

2.824 

1.086 

2.744 

4 

1.086 

2.744 

1.107 

2.694 

5 

1.107 

2.694 

1.128 

2.684 

6 

1.128 

2.684 

1.134 

2.688 

7 

1.134 

2.688 

1.133 

2.692 

8 

1.133 

2.692 

1.132 

2.693 

9 

1.1320 

2.6929 

1.1314 

2.6928 


Since the relative changes in x and y in the last iteration are each less than 0.001. the calcula- 
tion is terminated at this point, and the final values are accepted as the roots of the two given 
equations. 

2. Wegsietot algorithm. The same functions are used to generate calculated values of x and y from 
assumed values, only now the equations of Section A.2g arc used to generate new assumed 
values after the first iteration. The results are as follows. (Check the first series of numbers 
with a hand calculator to make sure you know how to apply the formulas) 


Iteration 

Assumed 

Calculated 

X 

y 

X 

y 

1 

2000 

2.000 

1.500 

2750 

2 

1300 

2.750 

1.156 

2.824 

3 

0395 

2832 

0.982 

2.450 

4 

1.092 

2641 

1.146 

2660 

5 

1.162 

2651 

1.151 

2.689 

6 

1.150 

2670 

1.142 

2691 

7 

1.123 

2.694 

1.130 

2.690 

8 

1.136 

2690 

1.133 

2693 

9 

1.1320 

2.6919 

1.1318 

2.6924 


In this case. Wegstein’s method did not accelerate the convergence. In fact, the large jump in 
the value of x in iteration 3 (when the Weggtein procedure was first used) could have been the 
first symptom of an instability, but the algorithm recovered well. 

3. Nenion-Rapkan method. The necessary formulas are as follows; 

0i(*<>) - 2x + y- (x 4 yf* - 3 
«(,.,)- 4- y-S/(, + y) 
a„(x,y) - dfr/dx - 2 - 03(, 4 y)'^ 
au(*.y) - W 9y - 1 - 0.5(« 4 y)^* 

“«(«.>) - dfi/ix - 5/(« 4 yf 

" dgi/dy - -1 4 5/<x 4 yf 
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Equations AMS i educe tor this two-dimensional problem to 

a ll d l * "12 d 2 " ~9i 
°2i d i + a n d i ” ~9i 

The procedure is to assume values ot x and y ; calculate g , . g !% a u . a u . aji . and trom the given 
tormulas; solve the two preceding equations for d, and </>; and calculate the new estimates of 
the roots as 

*<-*.+ d i 

y« - y. + d i 

The convergence test is then applied, and if the assumed and cakulated values are not close 
enough together, the latter values arc used to replace the former ones and the calculation is 
repeated. The results are shown here. 


Iteration 

Assumed 

Calculated 

X 

>• 

X 

y 

1 

2.000 

2.000 

1.130 

2.696 (verify!) 

2 

1.130 

2.696 

MSSm 

2.6925 

3 

1.1315 

2.6925 

Ssa 

2.6925 


The superiority of the Newtoo-Raphson method to others tested is clear in this example and is 
even more dramatic when more than two equations are to be solved simultaneously. Generally, 
when analytical derivatives are available, the Ncwton-Raphscn method should be used for 
solving multiple nonlinear algebraic equations. 


Appendix A.3 NUMERICAL INTEGRATION 

In Chapter 8. wc showed that the enthalpy change associated with the heating or cooling of a 
substance is evaluated by integrating the substance heat capacity C p (T) from the initial tem- 
perature to the final temperature. This is one of many instances you will encounter in process 
analysis where an integration is required as part of a problem solution. 

It often happens that required values of definite integrals cannot be obtained using the 
methods of elementary calculus. If. for example, you arc called on to evaluate something like 



you will not find help in a calculus book or a table of integrals — an analytical expression for 
the integral of exp (— x 3 ) simply docs not exist. 

It is possible, however, to substitute for any mathematical operation such as differentiation 
or integration a scries of arithmetic operations that yield approximately the same result. The 
arithmetic operations arc usually simple but numerous and repetitious and so arc ideally suited 
to computers. 


A.3a Quadrature 

The general problem wc will discuss is the evaluation of a definite integral: 

/ - j*y(x)dx (A. 3-1) 

There arc several possible reasons why you might not be able to evaluate / analytically: ><*) 
may be a nonintcgrablc analytical function, such as exp (-x 3 ). or it may be a series of tabulated 
(x , >• ) data points or a plot of y versus x . 
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A method of numerical integration (or quadrature, as it is also called) is required to eval- 
uate / in any of these cases. The specific techniques we will present arc algebraic, but the 
general approach to the problem is best visualized graphically. For the moment, we will sup- 
pose that all we have relating x and y is a table of data points, which we may graph on a plot 
of y versus t. 


« 1 «,(--) 

*« (7. 



* 1 n 

n 

) y—i 

y m 


* 



■i •/ 


The integral we arc trying to evaluate (/ of Equation A-3-1) equals the area under the contin- 
uous curve of y versus x , but this curve is not available — we only know the function values at 
the discrete data points. The procedure generally followed is to fit approximating functions to 
the data points, and then to integrate these function analytically. 

The many existing quadrature formulas differ only in the choke of functions to fit to the 
data points. Two of the simplest approximations arc to fit straight lines between successive 
points and sum the area under the lines, and to fit parabolas to successive triplets of points 
and sum the areas under the parabolas. These approximations lead to the quadrature for- 
mulas known respectively as the trapezoidal rule and Simpson's rule. We will discuss each 
in turn. 


A.3b The Trapezoidal Rule 

The area under a line through (xi, y\) and (x 2 , y 2 ) on a plot of y versus x is easily calculated. 



The area under a scries of points from .ij to x m is obtained by a summation of such terms: 

i - zK*2 - «iK.'i + >2) + (*3 - + yj) + •■• + (*- - ».-i)(y«-i + y«)l 



Trapezoidal Rule: 


(A.3-2) 
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figure A.3-1 Graphical illustration ot the trapezoidal rule. 


If the abscissa values of the data points arc spaced at equal intervals, then the trapezoidal rule 
simplifies to 


i - + >2> + (n + >b) 


(>--t + >■)! 

II 


Trapezoidal Rule — Equal Iniervalt: 



(A. 3*3) 


where h is the distance between the x values of adjacent data points. Observe that to use the 
trapezoidal rule, you need not plot anything — simply substitute the tabulated data into Equa- 
tion A.3-2 or (for equal spacing) Equation A. 3-3. 

The trapezoidal rule is an approximation, as arc all quadrature formulas. Figure A3-1 
illustrates the nature of the error introduced by its use. The integral to be evaluated 


/ - | \x)dx 

is the area under the dashed curve of Figure A3-1. while the trapezoidal rule. Equation A.3-2, 
would yield the area under the straight-line segments, which could differ significantly from the 
correct value of / . Note also, however, that if there were many more data points in the interval 
between a and b , the approximating series of lines would follow the dashed curve much more 
closely, and the estimate of the integral w ould accordingly be more accurate. 


A.3c Simpson’s Rule 

A second and more accurate quadrature formula is the one most often used. It is applicable 
only to an odd number of equally spaced data points and is based on fitting parabolic functions 
to successive groups of three points 



v v v v 

h h h h 
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It can be shown after a fair amount of algebra that the area under a parabola through 
equally spaced points (*,. >■,). (* 2 . > 2 ). and (» 5 . yj) is 

lo - + 4y2 + y3) 

where h is the interval between successive x values Consequently, the area under a series of 
such parabolas fitted to n equally spaced points is 

/ - jl(yi + 4>2 4 yj) + C'3 + f*4 + yj) + • • - + (*.- 2 4 4y«-i 4 >«)] 


Simpson's Rule: 



(A. 3-4) 


If you happen to have an even number of data points you may integrate over all but the first or 
last subinterval (omit whichever subinterval contributes least to the integral) using Simpson's 
rule, and over the remaining subinterval using the trapezoidal rule. 


EXAMPLE A.3-I Simpson ’s Rule 

The heat capacity of a gas b tabulated at a senes of temperatures: 


TCQ 

20 

50 

80 

110 

140 

170 

200 

230 

C,[J/(mol‘C)] 

28.95 

29.13 

29.30 

29.48 

29.65 

29.82 

29.99 

30.16 


SOLUTION 


Calculate the change in enthalpy for 3.00 g-moies of this gas going from 20“C to 230*0. 

.•arc 

AH(/)- n C P dT 
lure 

The data points are evenly spaced in the independent variable (T). so that Sunpson’s rule can be 
applied to the integration, but since there are an even number of points the trapezoidal rule must 
be applied over the first or last temperature interval. Since C, increases with temperature, we will 
apply the less accurate trapezoidal rule to the interval from 20‘C to S0“C and use Simpson's rule 
betw een 50'C and 230‘C. If A T( - 30*0) is the temperature interval between data points. Equations 
A.3-3 and A.3-4 yield 


f- 


C,JT 


“ -5-<C„ 4 C K ) 4 ^-[C* + C„ * 4 (C„ 4 C,, + C,,) ♦ 2(C m 4 C„)] 
- 6208 J/mol 


11 

AH - (3.00 mol)<62CB J/mol) 


1.86 X 10* J 


The trapezoidal rule is exact if the function to be integrated is in fact linear in each interval 
between data points, while Simpson's rule is exact if the real function is parabolic or cubic in 
each interval. (The latter point is far from obvious; for proof, sec any reference on numerical 
analysis.) 
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A.3d Numerical Integration of Analytical Functions 

When you have an analytical expression for an integrand y(x) but you cannot perform the 
integration from x — a to x — b analytically, the procedure is to evaluate y at a scries of values 
of x from a to b — that is. to generate a data table — and then to use a quadrature formula such 
as Simpson's rule to estimate the integral. Now. however, you have the choice of the number 
of evaluations of ><i) to make. 

As a rule, the accuracy of a quadrature formula increases with the number of points in the 
interval of integration, but so docs the required computation time. Qioosing the number of 
points to provide a suitable combination of accuracy and low computation time can be done 
using sophisticated numerical analysis techniques, but simple trial and error often suffices very 
well. A common procedure is to evaluate the integral using (say) 9 points, then 17. then 33. and 
so on («,<„ — 2 — 1 ), until successively calculated values agree within a specified tolerance. 
The last value should be a good approximation to the exact value of the integral. 


TEST 

YOURSELF 
(Answers, p. 663) 


Suppose /(«) - x 3 ♦ 4. Evaluate /(x)dx: 

L Analytically. 

2. Using the trapezoidal rule, with points at x - 0. 1. 2. 3. 4. 

3. Using Simpson’s rule, with points at x — 0. 1. 2. 3. 4. Explain the relationship between 
the answers to 1 and 3. 
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Table B.l Selected Physical Property Data* 


Compound 

Formula 

Mol. Wt. 

SG 

(20/4") 

Q* 

kJ/mol 

Acetaldehyde 

CHjCHO 

44.05 

0.783 1 ** 

-123.7 



Acetic acid 

CHjCOOH 

60.05 

1.049 

16.6 

12.09 

Acetone 

C»HeO 

58.08 

0.791 

-95.0 

5.69 

Acetylene 

c 2 h, 

26.04 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Ammonia 

NH, 

17.03 

— 

-77.8 

5.653 

Ammonium 

NH.OH 

35.03 

_ 

_ 

_ 

hydroxide 

Ammonium 

NH.NO. 

80.05 

1.725“* 

169.6 

5.4 

nitrate 

Ammonium 

(NHASO, 

132.14 

1.769 

513 

— 

sulfate 

Aniline 

QH,N 

93.12 

1.022 

-6.3 

— 

Bcnzaldchyde 

C,H»CHO 

106.12 

1.046 

-26.0 

— 

Benzene 

QH, 

78.11 

0.879 

5.53 

9.837 

Benzoic acid 

C,H*Oj 

122.12 

1.266“* 

122.2 



Benzyl alcohol 

CjHbO 

108.13 

1.045 

-15.4 

— 

Bromine 

Bn 

159.83 

3.119 

-7.4 

10.8 

12 -Butadiene 

OFt 

54.09 

— 

-136.5 

— 

13-Butadiene 

QH 6 

54.09 

— 

-109.1 

— 

rt-Butane 

C«H |0 

58.12 

— 

-138.3 

4.661 

Isobutane 

C 4 H 10 

58.12 

— 

-159.6 

4.540 

1 -Butene 

OHa 

56.10 

_ 

-185.3 

3.8480 

Calcium 

CaCj 

64.10 

2 . 22 u * 

2300 

— 

carbide 

Calcium 

CaCOi 

100.09 

2.93 



carbonate 

Calcium 

Cad. 

110.99 

2.152“* 

782 

28.37 

chloride 



Afl.(r b )*' 



(Atf.r' 

(A/V)-' 

7V("C)' 

kJ/mol 

w 

P,(atm)» 

kJ/mol 

kJ/mol 

20.2 

25.1 

461.0 

— 

-1662(g) 

-1192.4(g) 

118.2 

24.39 

5943 

57.1 

-486.18(1) 

-871.69(1) 





-438.15(g) 

-919.73(g) 

56.0 

30.2 

508.0 

47.0 

-248.2(1) 

-1785.70) 





-216.7(g) 

-1821.4(g) 

-81.5 

17.6 

3093 

61.6 

4226.75(g) 

-1299.6(g) 

33.43 

23351 

4053 

1113 

-6720(1) 






-46.19(g) 

-38238(g) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-366.48(aq) 

— 


Decomposes at 210 *C 


-365.14(c) 

— 





-399.36(aq) 



Decomposes at 513‘C 


-11793(c) 



after melting 


-1173.1(aq) 


184.2 

— 

699 

514 

— 

— 

179.0 

38.40 

— 

— 

-88.83(1) 

-3520.00) 





- 40.04(g) 

— 

80.10 

30.765 

5626 

48.6 

*48.66(1) 

-3267.60) 





‘82.93(g) 

-33013(g) 

249.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-3226.7(g) 

205.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-3741.80) 

58.6 

31.0 

584 

102 

0 ( 1 ) 

— 

10.1 

— 

446 

— 


— 

-4.6 

— 

425 

42.7 

— 

— 

- 0.6 

22305 

425.17 

37.47 

-147.0(1) 

-2855.60) 





-124.7(g) 

-28783(g) 

-11.73 

21392 

408.1 

36.0 

-158.40) 

-2849.00) 





-1343(g) 

-2868.8(g) 

-6.25 

21.916 

419.6 

39.7 

+ 1.17(g) 

-2718.6(g) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-62.76(c) 

— 


>1600 


-1206.9(c) 

-794.96(c) 
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Calcium 

Ca(OH)j 

74.10 

2.24 



hydroxide 
Calcium oxide 

CaO 

56.08 

3.32 

2570 

50 

Calcium 

Ca,(P0 4 ) 

310.19 

3.14 

1670 

— 

phosphate 

Calcium 

CaSiO, 

116.17 

2.915 

1530 

48.62 

silicate 

Calcium 

CaSO, 

136.15 

2.96 



sulfate 

Calcium 

CaS0.2H 2 0 

172.18 

2.32 


(-15 

sulfate 






(gypsum) 

Carbon 

C 

12.010 

2.26 

3600 

46.0 


(- H 2 0 at 58CCQ 
2850 - 


(—1.3 HjO at 128‘C) — 


-986.59(c) 

— — -635.6(c) 

— — -4138(c) 

— ~ "1584(c) 

— — -1432.7(c) 

— 14S0.4(aq) 

— — -2021(c) 


(giaphitc) 


-39351(c) 


Carbon 

dioxide 

CO, 

44.01 


-56.6 
at 5.2 atm 

8.33 

(Sublimes at -78‘C) 

3041 

72.9 

-412.9(1) 

-3935(g) 


Carbon 

disulDdc 

CS, 

76.14 

1.261“- 

-mi 

4.39 

46.25 26.8 

5510 

78.0 

4-87.9(1) 

41153(g) 

-10751(1) 

1102.6(g) 

Carbon 

monoxide 

CO 

28.01 

“ “ 

-205.1 

0.837 

-1915 

6.042 

133.0 

34.5 

-110.52(g) 

-282.99(g) 

Carbon 

tetrachloride 

ecu 

153.84 

1.595 

-22.9 

2.51 

76.7 

30.0 

556.4 

45.0 

- 1395(1) 
-106.7(g) 

-3521(1) 

-385.0(g) 

Chlorine 

a* 

70.91 

— 

-101.00 

6.406 

-34.06 

20.4 

417.0 

76.1 

0<g) 

— 

Chlorobenzene 
Chloroe thane 

QH,a 

QHsd 

112.56 1.107 

See ethyl chloride 

-45 

— 

132.10 

36.5 

632.4 

44.6 


— 


•Adapted in put treen D. M. Himmelblau. Basic Principles and Catculanom in Chemical Engineering. 3rd Edition. 01974. Ublei D.l and 
Prentice -Hall. Inc. Englewood CHlfs. NI. 

'Melting paint at 1 atm. 

'Heat ol fusion at J, and 1 atm. 

'Boiling point at 1 atm. 

'Heat ol vaporiratico at T, and 1 atm 
'Critical temperature. 

'Critical pressure. 

•Heat ol lormalion at 25"C and 1 atm. 

'Heat ol combustion at 2S’C and 1 atm. Standard states ol products arc COj(g). HiO(l). SOi(g). Hd(aq). and N,(g). Tb calculate A/)‘ 
44.01a. to the tabulated value. «bere n. = moles H-O lormecllnole fuel burned. 

'To convert A/? to kcal/mol. divide given value by 4.184; to convert to Btu'lb mole. multiply by 430.28. 


F.l. Adapted by permission ol 


with HiO(g) as a product, add 
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Table B.l (Continued) 


Compound 

Formula 

Mol. Wt. 

SG 

(20/4”) 

t b (”Q* 

kJ/mol r b (”C)' 

Art.(r # )‘- 

kJ/mol 

r<00' 

/’.(atm)' 

(Arf.r' 

kJ/mol 

(A*/)" 

kJ/mol 

Chloroform 

CHCI, 

119.39 

1.489 

-63.7 



61.0 


536.0 

54.0 

-131.8(1) 

-373(1) 

Copper 

Cupric 

sullate 

CU 

CuSO, 

63.54 

159.61 

8.92 

3.606 s5, 

1083 

13.01 

2595 304.6 

Decomposes > 600*C 



0 (c) 

-769.9(c) 

-843.1(aq) 


Cyclohexane 

QH U 

84.16 

0.779 

6.7 

2.677 

80.7 

30.1 

553.7 

40.4 

-1562(1) 

-123.1(g) 

-3919.90) 

-3953.0(g) 

Cyclopentane 


70.13 

0.745 

-93.4 

0.609 

493 

2730 

5113 

44.55 

-105.9(1) 

-772(g) 

-3290.90) 

-33193(g) 

n-Decane 

C,oH a 

142.28 

0.730 

-29.9 


173.8 


619.0 

20.8 

-249.70) 

-677830) 

-6829.7(g) 

Diethyl ether 

(CjHs^O 

74.12 

0.708 s5 ' 

-116.3 

7.30 

34.6 

26.05 

467 

35.6 

-272.80) 

-2726.70) 

Ethane 

CjH, 

30.07 

— 

-183.3 

2.859 

-88.6 

14.72 

305.4 

48.2 

-84.67(g) 

-1559.9(g) 

Ethyl acetate 

C*HiOr 

88.10 

0.901 

-83.8 

— 

77.0 

— 

523.1 

37.8 

-46320) 

-426.8(g) 

-2246.4(1) 

Ethyl alcohol 
(Ethanol) 

CjHsOH 

46.07 

0.789 

-114.6 

5.021 

78.5 

3838 

5163 

63.0 

-277.63(1) 

-23531(g) 

-1366.91(1) 

-1409.25(g) 

Ethyl benzene 

OH» 

106.16 

0.867 

-94.67 

9.163 

1362 

35.98 

619.7 

37.0 

-12.46(1) 

♦29.79(g) 

-4564.90) 

-4607.1(g) 

Ethyl bromide 

CjHsBr 

108.98 

1.460 

-119.1 

— 

382 

— 

504 

61.5 

-54.4(g) 

— 

Ethyl chloride 

CrHsCI 

64.52 

Q903 15 ' 

-138.3 

4.452 

13.1 

24.7 

460.4 

52.0 

-105.0(g) 

— 

3-Ethyl 

hexane 

C»Hi. 

114.22 

0.717 

— 

— 

118.5 

3427 

567.0 

26.4 

-25030) 

-210.9(g) 

-5407.10) 

-5509.8(g) 

Ethylene 

CjH, 

28.05 

— 

-169.2 

3.350 

-103.7 

1334 

283.1 

50.5 

♦5228(g) 

-1410.99(g) 

Ethylene 

glycol 

Ferric oxide 

C-H.O, 

FejO, 

62.07 

159.70 

1.113”' 

5.12 

-13 

11.23 

1972 56.9 

Decomposes at 1S60‘C 



-45130) 

-387.1(g) 

- 8222 (c) 

-117930) 

Ferrous oxide 

FeO 

71.85 

5.7 













-2663(c) 



Ferrous 

sulfide 

Fes 

87.92 

4.84 

1193 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-95.1(c) 

— 

Formaldehyde 

H,CO 

30.03 

0.815-“' 

-92 

— 

-193 

24.48 

— 

— 

-115.90(g) 

-563.46(g) 

Formic acid 

CHjO, 

46.03 

1.220 

8.30 

12.68 

100.5 

2225 



-409.20) 

-362.6(g) 

-262.80) 

Glycerol 

C^.O, 

92.09 

1.260*' 

18.20 

18.30 

290.0 

— 

— 

— 

-665.90) 

-1661.10) 

Helium 

He 

4.00 

— 

-269.7 

0.02 

-268.9 

0.0&4 

526 

226 

0 (g) 

— 
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n-Heptane 

C 7 H„ 

10020 

0.684 

-9039 

14.03 

98.43 

31.69 

540.2 

27.0 

-224.4(1) 

-4816.90) 

n-Hexanc 

CH U 

86.17 

0.659 

-9532 

13.03 

68.74 

28.85 

507.9 

29.9 

-187.8(g) 

-198.8(1) 

-48533(g) 

-4163.10) 

Hydrogen 

Hj 

2.016 


-259.19 

0.12 

-252.76 

0.904 

33.3 

12.8 

-1672(g) 

0(g) 

-4194.8(g) 

-285.84(g) 

Hydrogen 

HBr 

80.92 

— 

-86 

— 

-67 

— 

— 

— 

-3623(g) 

— 

bromide 

Hydrogen 

HQ 

36.47 

— 

-1142 

1.99 

-85.0 

16.1 

324.6 

813 

-9231(g) 

— 

chloride 

Hydrogen 

HCN 

27.03 

— 

-14 

— 

26 

— 

— 

— 

+ 130.54(g) 

— 

cyanide 

Hydrogen 

HF 

20.0 

— 

-83 

— 

20 

— 

503.2 

— 

-268.6(g) 

— 

fluoride 

Hydrogen 

H*S 

34.08 


-853 

238 

-603 

18.67 

373.6 

88.9 

— 316.9(aq. 
200) 

-19.96(g) 

-562.59(g) 

sulfide 

Iodine 

h 

253.8 

4.93 

1133 

— 

1842 

— 

826.0 

— 

0(c) 

— 

Iron 

Fe 

55.85 

7.7 

1535 

15.1 

2800 

354.0 

— 

— 

0(c) 

— 

Lead 

Pb 

20721 

11337 */*' 

327.4 

5.10 

1750 

179.9 

— 


0(c) 

— 

Lead oxide 

PbO 

22321 

95 

886 

11.7 

1472 

213 

— 

— 

-2192(c) 

— 

Magnesium 

Mg 

2432 

1.74 

650 

92 

1120 

131.8 

— 

— 

0(c) 

— 

Magnesium 

MgCI. 

9523 

2.325 s - 

714 

43.1 

1418 

136.8 

— 

— 

641.8(c) 

— 

chloride 

Magnesium 

Mg(OH). 

5834 

2.4 


Decomposes at 350“C 


— 



— 

hydroxide 

Magnesium 

MgO 

4032 

3.65 

2900 

77.4 

3600 

— 

— 

— 

- 601 . 8 (c) 

— 

oxide 

Mercury 

Hg 

200.61 

13.546 

-38.87 

— 

-356.9 

— 

— 

— 

0 (c) 

— 

Methane 

CH, 

16.04 

— 

-182.5 

0.94 

-1613 

8.179 

190.70 

45.8 

-74.85(g) 

-890.36(g) 

Methyl 

CiH.0, 

74.08 

0.933 

-98.9 

— 

57.1 

— 

506.7 

4630 

-409.40) 

- 1595(1) 

acetate 

Methyl alcohol 

oi,oh 

32.04 

0.792 

-97.9 

3.167 

64.7 

35.27 

513.20 

78.50 

-238.60) 

726.60) 

(Methanol) 

Methyl 

CH»N 

31.06 

0.699- “• 

-92.7 

_ 

-6.9 

_ 

429.9 

73.60 

-2012(g) 

-28.0(g) 

-764.0(g) 

-107130) 

amine 

Methyl 

ai,a 

50.49 

— 

-97.9 

— 

-24 

— 

416.1 

65.80 

-81.92(g) 

— 

chloride 
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Table B.1 (Continued) 


Compound 

Formula 

Mol. Wt. 

SG 

(20*/4*) 

r.(-C)* 

kJ/mol 

7V(‘C)' 

kJ/mol 

7i(K)' 

/’.(atm)' 

(AWr“)* J 

khinol 

(A 

kJ/mol 

Methyl ethyl 

C.H.O 

72.10 

0.805 

-87.1 



782 

32.0 







-2436(1) 

ketone 

Naphthalene 

Ch.H, 

128.16 

1.145 

80.0 

— 

2173 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-5157(g) 

Nickel 

Ni 

58.69 

8.90 

1452 

— 

2900 

— 

— 

— 

0 (c) 

— 

Nitric acid 

HNO, 

63.02 

1.502 

-41.6 

10.47 

86 

3030 

— 

— 

17323(1) 

— 

Nitrobenzene 

OHsOjN 

123.11 

1.203 

55 


210.7 




-206.57(aq) 

- 3092.8(1) 

Nitrogen 

Nj 

28.02 

— 

-210.0 

0.720 

-1953 

5377 

126.20 

33.5 

0(g) 

— 

Nitrogen 

NOj 

46.01 

— 

-93 

7335 

213 

14.73 

431.0 

100.0 

+333(«) 

— 

dioxide 

Nitric oxide 

NO 

30.01 

— 

-163.6 

2.301 

-1513 

13.78 

179.20 

65.0 

+ 90.37(g) 

— 

Nitrogen 

NjOs 

108.02 

1.63 1 * 

30 

— 

47 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

pcntoxide 

Nitrogen 

n,o 4 

92.0 

1.448 

-9.5 

— 

21.1 

— 

431.0 

99.0 

493(c) 

— 

tetraoxide 

Nitrous 

NjO 

44.02 

1.226-”' 

-91.1 

— 

-88.8 

— 

3093 

71.70 

‘813(c) 

— 

oxide 

n-Nonanc 

<*»» 

128.25 

0.718 

-533 

— 

150.6 

— 

595 

23.0 

-229.0(1) 

-6124.50) 

/i -Octane 

Ct H„ 

11422 

0.703 

-57.0 


1253 


568.8 

243 

-249.9(1) 

-6171.0(g) 

-5470.7(1) 

Oxahe acid 
Oxygen 

W>« 

o 2 

90.04 

32.00 

1.90 

-218.75 

Decomposes at 186‘C 
0.444 -182.97 

6.82 

154.4 

49.7 

-208.4(g) 

- 826 . 8 (c) 

0(g) 

-55122(g) 

-231.9(8) 

/i-Pentane 

CsHu 

72.15 

0.63 1 - 

-129.6 

8393 

36.07 

25.77 

469.80 

333 

-173.0(1) 

-350930) 

Isopentane 

CjHu 

72.15 

0.62"' 

-160.1 


27.7 


461.00 

329 

-146.4(g) 

-179.30) 

-3536.1(g) 

-350730) 

1-Pentene 

C,H,o 

70.13 

0.641 

-1652 

4.94 

29.97 

— 

474 

39.9 

-152.0(g) 

-20.9(g) 

-35292(g) 

-3375.8(g) 

Phenol 

CVH'OH 

94.11 

lXffl**' 

42.5 

11.43 

181.4 

— 

692.1 

60.5 

-158.10) 

-30633(8) 

Phosphoric 

h,po 4 

98.00 

1.834 1 *" 

423 

10.54 

(- JH 2 0 at 213“C) 



-90.8(g) 

- 1281 . 1 (c) 

— 

add 

Phosphoius 

P. 

123.90 

220 

590" " 

81.17 

Ignites in air. 725°C 



- 1278.6(aq. 
1H.O) 
-17.6(c) 



(ted) 0 (c) 


gapuoddv 


Phosphorus 

P4 

123.90 

1.82 

44.2 

231 

280 

49.71 

— 

— 


— 

(while) 












Phosphorus 

PjOs 

141.95 

2.387 


Sublimes at 250‘C 


— 

— 

-1506.2(c) 

— 

pentoxide 

Propane 

CjHa 

44.09 


-187.69 

332 

-4207 

18.77 

369.9 

42.0 

-119.8(1) 

-2204.0(1) 











-103.8(g) 

-2220.0(g) 

Propylene 

CjH* 

42.08 

— 

-185.2 

3.00 

-47.70 

18.42 

365.1 

45.4 

♦■20.41(g) 

-2058.4(g) 

n-Propvl 

CjH?OH 

60.09 

0.804 

-127 

— 

97.04 

— 

536.7 

49.95 

-300.70(1) 

-2010.4(1) 

alcohol 










-2552(g) 

-2068.6(g) 

Isopropyl 

CjH;OH 

60.09 

0.785 

-89.7 

— 

8224 

— 

508.8 

53.0 

-310.9(1) 

-1986.6(1) 

alcohol 

n-Propyl 

QH U 

120.19 

0.862 

-99.50 

8.54 

1592 

3824 

638.7 

31.3 

-38.40(1) 

-5218.2(1) 

benzene 










♦7.82(g) 

-5264.48(g) 

Silicon 

SiOj 

60.09 

2.25 

1710 

142 

2230 

— 

— 

— 

-851.0(c) 

— 

dioxide 












Sodium 

NaHCO, 

84.01 

2.20 


Decomposes at 270“C 


— 

— 

-945.6(c) 

— 

bicarbonate 

Sodium 

NaHSO, 

120.07 

2.742 







-11263(c) 


bisuliate 












Sodium 

NajCOj 

105.99 

2.533 


Decomposes at 8S4”C 


— 

— 

-1130.9(c) 

— 

carbonate 

Sodium 

Nad 

58.45 

2.163 

808 

28.5 

1465 

170.7 



-411.0(c) 


chloride 

Sodium 

NaCN 

49.01 


562 

16.7 

1497 

155 



-89.79(c) 


cyanide 

Sodium 

NaOH 

40.00 

2.130 

319 

834 

1390 




-426.6(c) 


hydroxide 










-469.4(aq) 

— 

Sodium 

NaNO, 

85.00 

2.257 

310 

15.9 

Decomposes at 380‘C 

— 

-466.7(c) 

— 

nitrate 












Sodium 

NaNOj 

69.00 

2.168* 

271 

— 

Decomposes at 320'C 

— 

-359.4(c) 

— 

nitrite 

Sodium 

NajSO. 

142.05 

2.698 

890 

24.3 





-1384.5(c) 


sullate 

Sodium 

NajS 

78.05 

1.856 

950 

6.7 





-3732(c) 


sulfide 












Sodium 

NajSO, 

126.05 

2.633 ,5> 


Decomposes 


— 

— 

-10903(c) 

— 

sulfite 
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Table B.l (Continued) 


e 


Compound 

Formula 

Mol. Wt. 

SG 

(2074') 

7-.ro* 

AH.(r.)‘ J 

kJ/mol 

n(-cy 

AW.(7b) ,j 

kJ/mol 

r,(K)> 

/’«(atm)» 

kJ/mol 

(AH i “) ,J 

kJ/mol 

Sodium 

Na.S.O, 

158.11 

1.667 













-1117.1(c) 



thiosulfate 

Sulfur 

s. 

25633 

2.07 

113 

10.04 

444.6 

83.7 

— 

— 

0(c) 

— 

(rhombic) 

Sulfur 

Sa 

25633 

1.96 

119 

14.17 

444.6 

83.7 

— 

— 

♦0.30(c) 

— 

(monoclmic) 

Sulfur 

SO, 

64.07 

— 

-75.48 

7.402 

-10.02 

24.91 

430.7 

778 

296.90(g) 

— 

dioxide 

Sulfur 

so. 

80.07 

— 

16.84 

25.48 

43.3 

41 80 

491.4 

838 

-395.18(g) 

— 

trioxide 

Sulfuric 

H,SO, 

98.08 

1.834 ir 

10.35 

987 

Decomposes at 340"C 

— 

— 

-81132(1) 

— 

acid 

Toluene 

CrH, 

9113 

0.866 

-94.99 

6.619 

110.62 

33.47 

593.9 

40.3 

-90731(aq) 
♦ 12.00(1) 

-3909.9(1) 

Water 

HjO 

18.016 

i.oo*- 

0.00 

6.0095 

100.00 

40.656 

647.4 

2183 

♦50.00(g) 

-285.84(1) 

-3947.9(g) 

m-Xylene 

C,H„ 

106.16 

0.864 

-47.87 

11369 

139.10 

36.40 

619 

34.6 

-24183(g) 

-25.42(1) 

-4551.9(1) 

o-Xylcne 

C.H.- 

106.16 

0.880 

-25.18 

13398 

144.42 

3682 

6313 

35.7 

♦1724(g) 

- 24.44(1) 

-4594.5(g) 

-4552.90) 

/•-Xylene 

C,H„ 

106.16 

0.861 

13.26 

17.11 

138.35 

36.07 

618 

33.9 

♦ 18.99(g) 
-24.43(1) 

-45963(g) 

-4552.91(1) 

Zinc 

Zn 

65 38 

7.140 

419.5 

6.674 

907 

114.77 

— 

— 

17.95(g) 

0(c) 

-4595.2(g) 
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Table B-Z Heal Capacities' 



ococitie* 


Rxm 1: C,|kJ/(mol °C)] or [kJ/(mol K)l - a + bT * cT 1 + dT> 

Foim 2: C F (kJ/(mol”C)] or [kJ'(molK)) cT' 1 

Example - 0.07196 + (20.10 X 10 4 5 )r - (1278 X 10 *)r J ♦ (34.76 X lO-^T*. where Ta in ‘C. 

Note: Die formulas for gases are strictly applicable at pressures low enough for the ideal gas equation of state to apply. 


MoL Temp. (Units 


Compound 

Formula 

Wt 

State 

Form 

Unit 

a X 10 5 

6 X 10 s 

IX 10“ 

d X 10* 1 

oir) 

Acetone 

CHjCOCH, 

58.08 

1 

1 

“C 

123.0 

18.6 



-30-60 




8 

1 

*c 

71.% 

20.10 

-12.78 

34.76 

0-1200 

Acetylene 

CjHj 

26.04 

8 

1 

°c 

42.43 

6.053 

-5.033 

18.20 

0-1200 

Air 


29.0 

8 

1 

°c 

28.94 

0.4147 

03191 

-1.965 

0-1500 




8 

1 

K 

28.09 

0.1965 

0.4799 

—1.965 

273-1800 

Ammonia 

NH, 

17.03 

8 

1 

*C 

35.15 

2.954 

0.4421 

-6.686 

0-1200 

Ammonium sullatc 

(NH»)iSO. 

132.15 

c 

1 

K 

215.9 




275-328 

Benzene 

GH, 

78.11 

1 

1 

°C 

126.5 

23.4 



6-67 




8 

1 

°C 

74.06 

32.95 

-25.20 

77.57 

0-1200 

Isobutane 

OH,o 

58.12 

8 

1 

°C 

89.46 

30.13 

-18.91 

49.87 

0-1200 

/■-Butane 

QH,o 

58.12 

8 

1 

°C 

9230 

27.88 

-15.47 

34.98 

0-1200 

Isobutene 

C*Ha 

56.10 

8 

1 

°C 

82.88 

25.64 

-17.27 

50.50 

0-1200 

Calcium carbide 

CaC; 

64.10 

c 

2 

K 

68.62 

1.19 

-8.66 X 10 ,u 

— 

298-720 

Calcium carbonate 

CaCO, 

100.09 

c 

2 

K 

82.34 

4.975 

- 12.87 X10 ,u 

— 

273-1033 

Calcium hydroxide 

Ca(OH), 

74.10 

c 

1 

K 

893 




276-373 

Calcium oxide 

CaO 

56.08 

c 

2 

K 

41.84 

2.03 

-4.52 X 10'° 


273-1173 

Carbon 

C 

1201 

c 

2 

K 

11.18 

1.095 

-4.891 X 10” 

273-1373 

Carbon dioxide 

CO, 

44.01 

8 

1 

°C 

36.11 

4.233 

-2.887 

7.464 

0-1500 

Carbon monoxide 

CO 

28.01 

8 

1 

°C 

28.95 

0.4110 

03548 

-2.220 

0-1500 

Carbon tetrachloride 

ca 

153.84 

1 

1 

K 

9339 

12.98 



273-343 

Chlorine 

Cl, 

70.91 

8 

1 


33.60 

1.367 

-1.607 

6.473 

0-1200 

Copper 

Cu 

63 54 

c 

1 

K 

22.76 

0.6117 



273-1357 


4 Adapted in part freen D. M_ Himmelblau. Basic Principles and Calculations in Chemical En^nccrwQ. 3rd Edition. C 1974, Table El. Adapted by 
permission of Prentice Hall. Inc-. Englewood Cliffs. NJ. 
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Table B.2 (Continued) 




Mol. 



Temp. 

Compound 

Formula 

Wt 

State 

Form 

Unit 

Cumene 

CiHu 

120.19 

g 

1 

°C 

(Isopropyl benzene) 






Cyclohexane 


84.16 

g 

1 

*C 

Cyclopentane 

C*H W 

70.13 

g 

1 

°C 

Ethane 

QH, 

30.07 

g 

1 

°C 

Ethyl alcohol 

CjH,OH 

46.07 

1 

1 

°C 

(Ethanol) 



1 

1 

°C 




g 

1 

°C 

Ethylene 

QH, 

28.05 

g 

1 

°C 

Ferric oxide 

FeiO, 

159.70 

c 

2 

K 

Formaldehyde 

CHiO 

30.03 

g 

1 

°C 

Helium 

He 

4.00 

g 

1 

°C 

n -Hexane 

QHu 

86.17 

1 

1 

°C 




g 

1 

°C 

Hydrogen 

Hi 

2.016 

g 

1 

°C 

Hydrogen bromide 

HBr 

80.92 

g 

1 

°C 

Hydrogen chloride 

Ha 

36.47 

g 

1 

°C 

Hydrogen cyanide 

HCN 

27.03 

g 

1 

°C 

Hydrogen sulfide 

HiS 

34.08 

g 

1 

°C 

Magnesium chloride 

MgCli 

9523 

c 

1 

K 

Magnesium oxide 

MgO 

40.32 

c 

2 

K 

Methane 

CH. 

16.04 

g 

1 

°C 




g 

1 

K 

Methyl alcohol 

CH,OH 

32.04 

1 

1 

°C 

(Methanol) 



g 

1 

“C 

Methyl cyclohexane 

c,h m 

98.18 

g 

1 

“C 

Methyl cydopentane 

QHu 

84.16 

g 

1 

°C 

Nitric acid 

NHO, 

63.02 

1 

1 

°C 

Nitric oxide 

NO 

30.01 

g 

1 

°C 


a X 10 5 

6X10 5 

i* 10“ 

d X 10 11 

Range 

(Units 

olT) 

1392 

53.76 

-39.79 

120.5 

0-1200 

94.140 

49.62 

-31.90 

80.63 

0-1200 

73J9 

39.28 

-25.54 

68.66 

0-1200 

4927 

13.92 

-5.816 

7.280 

0-1200 

103.1 

158.8 

6124 

15.72 

-8.749 

19.83 

0 

100 

0-1200 

*40.75 

11.47 

-6.891 

17.66 

0-1200 

103.4 

6.711 

-17.72 X 10 ,u 

— 

273-1097 

3428 

4.268 

O.ttlOO 

-8.694 

0-1200 

20.8 

2162 

137.44 

40.85 

-23.92 

57.66 

0-1200 

20-100 

0-1200 

28.84 

0.00765 

0.3288 

-0.8698 

0-1500 

29.10 

-0.0227 

0.9887 

-4.858 

0-1200 

29.13 

-0.1341 

0.9715 

-4.335 

0-1200 

352 

2.908 

1.092 


0-1200 

3321 

1.547 

0.3012 

-3.292 

0-1500 

72.4 

45.44 

1.58 

0.5008 

-8.732 X 10 w 


273-991 

273-2073 

3421 

5.469 

0.3661 

- 11.00 

0-1200 

1927 

5.021 

1.268 

- 11.00 

273-1500 

75.86 

42.93 

16.83 

8.301 

-1.87 

-8.03 

0-65 

0-700 

1212 

56.53 

-37.72 

100.8 

0-1200 

98.83 

45.857 

-30.44 

83.81 

0-1200 

110.0 

29.50 

0.8188 

-0.2925 

0.3652 

25 

0-3500 
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Nitrogen 

N, 

28.02 

8 

1 

‘C 

29.00 

0.2199 

0.5723 

-2.871 

0-1500 

Nitrogen dioxide 

N Or 

46.01 

8 

1 

‘C 

36.07 

3.97 

-2.88 

7.87 

0-1200 

Nitrogen tetraoxide 

N,0, 

92.02 

8 

1 

‘C 

75.7 

12.5 

-11.3 


0-300 

Nitrous oxide 

N,0 

44.02 

g 

1 

‘C 

37.66 

4.151 

-2.694 

10.57 

0-1200 

Oxygen 

o 2 

32.00 

8 

1 

* c 

29.10 

1.158 

-0.6076 

1.311 

0-1500 

n -Pentane 

CsHu 

72.15 

1 

1 

‘C 

155.4 

43.68 



0-36 




8 

1 

‘C 

114.8 

34.09 

-18.99 

42.26 

0-1200 

Propane 

CjHg 

44.09 

8 

1 

‘C 

68.032 

22.59 

-13.11 

31.71 

0-1200 

Propylene 

QH, 

42.08 

8 

1 

‘C 

59580 

17.71 

-10.17 

24.60 

0-1200 

Sodium carbonate 

Na,CO, 

105.99 

c 

1 

K 

121 




288-371 

Sodium carbonate 

NajOO, 

286.15 

c 

1 

K 

535.6 




298 

decahydrate 

IOHjO 










Sulfur 

S 

32.07 

c 

1 

K 

152 

2.68 



273-368 



(Rhombic) 











c 

1 

K 

18.3 

1.84 



368-392 



(Monoclinic) 








Sulfunc acid 

HjSO* 

98.08 

1 

1 

*C 

139.1 

15.59 



10-15 

Sulfur dioxide 

SOr 

64.07 

8 

1 

‘C 

38.91 

3.904 

-3.101 

8.606 

0-1500 

Sulfur trioxide 

so, 

80.07 

8 

1 

‘C 

48.50 

9.188 

-8.540 

32.40 

0-1000 

Toluene 

C?H» 

92.13 

1 

1 

‘C 

148.8 

32.4 



0-110 




8 

1 

‘C 

94.18 

38.00 

-27.86 

80.33 

0-1200 

Water 

h 2 o 

18.016 

1 

1 

‘C 

75.4 




0-100 




8 

1 

‘C 

33.46 

0.6880 

0.7604 

-3.593 

0-1500 
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Table B_< Vapor Pressure o ( Water* 


p,(mm Hg) versus T{°C) 

Example: The vapor pressure o I liquid water at 4.3*C is 6230 mm Hg 



7TC) 

0.0 

0.1 

02 

05 

0.4 

05 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

1 

-14 

1361 

1.348 

1536 

1524 

1512 

1500 

1.288 

1576 

1.264 

1.253 

1 

-13 

1.490 

1.477 

1.464 

1.450 

1.437 

1.424 

1.411 

1599 

1.386 

1.373 

Ice 

-12 

1.632 

1.617 

1602 

1.588 

1-574 

1559 

1.546 

1532 

1.518 

1.504 


-11 

1.785 

1.769 

1.753 

1.737 

1.722 

1.707 

1.691 

1.676 

1.661 

1.646 



1.950 

1.934 

1.916 

1.899 

1683 

1.866 

1.849 

1533 

1.817 

1.800 


-9 

2.131 

2.122 

2X193 

2.075 

1057 

2.039 

2.021 

2.003 

1.985 

1.968 


-8 

2J26 

2.306 

2285 

2.266 

1246 

2.226 

2.207 

2187 

2.168 

2.149 


-7 

2.537 

2515 

2.493 

2.472 

1450 

2.429 

2.408 

2587 

2.367 

2.346 


-6 

2.765 

2.742 

2718 

2.695 

1672 

2.649 

2.626 

2603 

2.581 

2.559 


-5 

3.013 

2.987 

2.962 

2.937 

1912 

2.887 

2.862 

2538 

2.813 

2.790 


-4 

3.280 

3.252 

3225 

3.198 

3.171 

3.144 

3.117 

3.091 

3.065 

3.039 


-3 

3.568 

3.539 

3509 

3.480 

3.451 

3.422 

3.393 

3564 

3.336 

3.308 


-2 

3.880 

3.848 

3816 

3.785 

3.753 

3.722 

3.691 

3.660 

3.630 

3.599 


-1 

4217 

4.182 

4.147 

4.113 

4.079 

4.045 

4.012 

3.979 

3.946 

3.913 


-0 

4579 

4.542 

4504 

4.467 

4.431 

4595 

4.359 

4523 

4.287 

4.252 

1 

0 

4579 

4.613 

4647 

4.681 

4.715 

4.750 

4.785 

4520 

4.855 

4.890 

i 

1 

4.926 

4.962 

4.998 

5.034 

5.070 

5.107 

5.144 

5.181 

5.219 

5.256 

Liquid 

2 

5.291 

5.332 

5570 

5.408 

5.447 

5.486 

5.525 

5565 

5.605 

5.645 

water 

3 

5.685 

5.725 

5.766 

5.807 

5648 

5.889 

5.931 

5.973 

6.015 

6.058 


4 

6.101 

6.144 

6.187 

6.230 

6274 

6518 

6.363 

6.408 

6.453 

6.498 


5 

6.543 

6.589 

6635 

6.681 

6.728 

6.775 

6.822 

6569 

6.917 

6.965 


6 

7.013 

7.062 

7.111 

7.160 

7209 

7259 

7.309 

7560 

7.411 

7.462 


7 

7513 

7.565 

7617 

7.669 

7.722 

7.775 

7.828 

7582 

7.936 

7.990 


8 

8.045 

8.100 

8.155 

8.211 

8267 

8523 

8.380 

8.437 

8.494 

8.551 


9 

8.6W 

8.668 

8.727 

8.786 

8645 

8.905 

8.965 

9.025 

9.086 

9.147 


10 

92C# 

9.271 

9533 

9.395 

9.458 

9521 

9.585 

9.649 

9.714 

9.779 


11 

9.844 

9.910 

9.976 

10.042 

10.109 

10.176 

10.244 

10512 

10.380 

10.449 


12 

10518 

10.588 

10658 

10.728 

10.799 

10.870 

10.941 

11.013 

11.085 

11.158 


13 

11231 

11.305 

11579 

11.453 

11528 

11.604 

11.680 

11.756 

11.833 

11.910 


14 

11.987 

12.065 

12.144 

12.223 

12502 

12582 

12.462 

12543 

12.624 

12.706 


15 

12.788 

12.870 

12953 

13.037 

13.121 

13205 

13.290 

13575 

13.461 

13.547 


16 

13.634 

13.721 

13609 

13.898 

13.987 

14.076 

14.166 

14556 

14.347 

14.438 


17 

14530 

14.622 

14.715 

14.809 

14.903 

14.997 

15.092 

15.188 

15.284 

15.380 


18 

15.477 

15575 

15673 

15.772 

15671 

15.971 

16.771 

16.171 

16.272 

16.374 


19 

16.477 

16.581 

16685 

16.789 

16694 

16.999 

17.105 

17512 

17.319 

17.427 


20 

17535 

17.644 

17.753 

17.863 

17.974 

18.085 

18.197 

18509 

18.422 

18.536 


21 

18.650 

18.765 

18680 

18.996 

19.113 

19231 

19.349 

19.468 

19.587 

19.707 


22 

19.827 

19.948 

20X170 

20.193 

20516 

20.440 

20.565 

20.690 

20.815 

20.941 


23 

21.068 

21.196 

21524 

21.453 

21583 

21.714 

21.845 

21.977 

22.110 

22.243 


24 

22577 

22.512 

22.648 

22.785 

22.922 

23.060 

23.198 

23537 

23.476 

23.616 


'From R. H. Perry and C. H. Chilton. Eds. Chemical Engmem' Handbook. 5th Edition. McGraw-Hill. New York. 1973. 
Tables 3-3 and 3-5. Reprinted by permi&Qoo <it McG raw- Kill Book Co. 

(continued) 
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Table BJ (Continued) 


r (- C ) 

0.0 

0.1 

02 

0 J 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

08 

0.9 

25 

23.756 

23.897 

24.039 

24.182 

24.326 

24.471 

24.617 

24.764 

24.912 

25.060 

26 

25209 

25.359 

25.509 

25.660 

25.812 

25.964 

26.117 

26.271 

26.426 

26.582 

27 

26.739 

26.897 

27.055 

27214 

27.374 

27335 

27.696 

27.858 

28.021 

28.185 

28 

28349 

28.514 

28.680 

28.847 

29.015 

29.184 

29.354 

29.525 

29.697 

29.870 

29 

30.043 

30.217 

30392 

30.568 

30.745 

30.923 

31.102 

31.281 

31.461 

31.642 

30 

31824 

32.007 

32.191 

32.376 

32.561 

31747 

32.934 

33.122 

33312 

33.503 

31 

33.695 

33.888 

34.082 

34.276 

34.471 

34.667 

34.864 

35.062 

35261 

35.462 

32 

35.663 

35.865 

36.068 

36272 

36.477 

36.683 

36.891 

37.099 

37.308 

37.518 

33 

37.729 

37.942 

38.155 

38369 

33.584 

38801 

38.018 

39.237 

39.457 

39.677 

34 

39898 

40.121 

40.344 

40569 

40.796 

41.023 

41.251 

41.480 

41.710 

41.942 

35 

42.175 

42.409 

42.644 

42.880 

43.117 

43355 

43.595 

43.836 

44.078 

44.320 

36 

44863 

44.808 

45.054 

45301 

45.549 

45.799 

46.050 

46.302 

46.556 

46.811 

37 

47.067 

47.324 

47582 

47.841 

48.102 

48.364 

48.627 

48.891 

49.157 

49.424 

38 

49.692 

49.961 

50231 

50.502 

50.774 

51.048 

51.323 

51.600 

51.879 

52.160 

39 

52.442 

52.725 

53.009 

53.294 

53.580 

53867 

54.156 

54.446 

54.737 

55.030 

40 

55324 

55.61 

55.91 

56.21 

56.51 

5681 

57.11 

57.41 

57.72 

58.03 

41 

5834 

58.65 

58.96 

5927 

59.58 

59.90 

60.22 

60.54 

60.86 

61.18 

42 

6180 

61.82 

62.14 

62.47 

62.80 

63.13 

63.46 

63.79 

64.12 

64.46 

43 

6480 

65.14 

65.48 

65.82 

66.16 

6631 

66.86 

67.21 

6736 

67.91 

44 

6826 

68.61 

68.97 

6933 

69.69 

70.05 

70.41 

70.77 

71.14 

71.51 

45 

7188 

72.25 

72.62 

72.99 

73.36 

73.74 

74.12 

74.50 

74.88 

75.26 

46 

75.65 

76.04 

76.43 

76.82 

7721 

77.60 

78.00 

78.40 

78.80 

79.20 

47 

79.60 

80.00 

80.41 

80.82 

81.23 

81.64 

82.05 

82.46 

82.87 

83.29 

48 

83.71 

84.13 

8456 

84.99 

85.42 

8585 

86.28 

86.71 

87.14 

87.58 

49 

88.02 

88.46 

88.90 

8934 

89.79 

9024 

90.69 

91.14 

9159 

92.05 

r (“ c ) 

0 


2 

3 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

50 

92.51 

9720 

102.09 

107.20 

11231 

118.04 

12380 

129.82 

136.08 

142.60 

60 

149.38 

156.43 

163.77 

171.38 

179.31 

187.54 

196.09 

204.96 

214.17 

223.73 

70 

233.7 

243.9 

254.6 

265.7 

2772 

289.1 

301.4 

314.1 

327.3 

341.0 

80 

355.1 

369.7 

384.9 

400.6 

416.8 

433.6 

450.9 

468.7 

487.1 

506.1 

r (“ c ) 

0.0 

0.1 

0.2 

03 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

08 

0.9 

90 

525.76 

527.76 

529.77 

531.78 

533.80 

535.82 

53786 

539.90 

541.95 

544.00 

91 

546.05 

548.11 

550.18 

552.26 

55435 

556.44 

55833 

560.64 

562.75 

56487 

92 

566.99 

569.12 

571.26 

573.40 

57535 

577.71 

57987 

582.04 

584.22 

586.41 

93 

588.60 

590.80 

593.00 

595.21 

597.43 

599.66 

60189 

604.13 

606.38 

608.64 

94 

610.93 

613.17 

615.44 

617.72 

620.01 

622.31 

624.61 

626.92 

629.24 

63137 

95 

633.93 

63624 

938.59 

640.94 

643.30 

645.67 

648.05 

650.43 

652.82 

655.22 

96 

657.62 

660.03 

662.45 

664.88 

66731 

669.75 

67220 

674.66 

677.12 

679.69 

97 

682.07 

684.55 

687.04 

689.54 

692.05 

694.57 

697.10 

699.63 

702.17 

704.71 

98 

707.27 

70983 

71240 

714.98 

71736 

720.15 

722.75 

725.36 

727.98 

730.61 

99 

733.24 

73588 

73853 

741.18 

743.85 

746.52 

74920 

751.89 

754.58 

75729 

100 

760.03 

76172 

765.45 

768.19 

770.93 

773.68 

776.44 

77922 

782.00 

784.78 

101 

787.57 

79037 

793.18 

796.00 

798.82 

801.66 

80430 

80735 

810.21 

813.08 
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Table B.4 Antoine Equation Constants* 


l°g ) 0 p- - A- Y+fT p’mmmHg. Tin'C 
Example: Hie vapor pressure ot acetaldehyde at 25'C is determined as follows: 


Ku/W(2S‘Q - M05S2 a ^ - 2.9551 

=> p'ch.o^C) - UP* - 902 mm Hg 


Compound 

Formula 

Range <'C) 

A 

B 

c 

Acetaldehyde 

QH.O 

- 0.2 to 34.4 

8.00552 

1600.017 

291.809 

Acetic acid 

QH.O, 

29.8to 1265 

7.38782 

1533313 

222.309 

Acetic acid" 

C.H.O, 

0to36 

7.18807 

1416.7 

225 

Acetic anhydride 

C 4 H 4 O 1 

62.8to 139.4 

7.14948 

1444.718 

199.817 

Acetone 

C.HsO 

-12.9 to 553 

7.11714 

1210595 

229.664 

Acrylic acid 

C,H.O* 

20.0 to 70.0 

5.652W 

648.629 

154.683 

Ammonia" 

NHs 

-83 to 60 

7.55466 

1002.711 

247.885 

Aniline 

CtHjN 

102.6 to 185.2 

7.32010 

1731515 

206.049 

Benzene 

C.H» 

14.5 to 80.9 

6.89272 

1203531 

219.888 

n -Butane 

rt-C*Hio 

-78.0 to -03 

6.82485 

943.453 

239.711 

> -Butane 

l-CiHw 

-85.110-11.6 

6.78866 

899.617 

241.942 

1 -Butano! 

C 4 H 10 O 

89.2 to 125.7 

7.36366 

1305.198 

173.427 

2 -Butanol 

C 4 H 10 O 

72.4 to 107.1 

7.20131 

1157.000 

168.279 

1 -Butene 

C 4 H, 

-775 to -3.7 

6.53101 

810361 

228.066 

Butyric acid 

OHaOj 

20.0 to 150.0 

8.71019 

2433.014 

255.189 

Carbon disulfide 

CSr 

3.6 to 79.9 

6.94279 

1169.110 

241.593 

Carbon tetrachloride 

ecu 

14.1 to 76.0 

6.87926 

1212.021 

226.409 

Chlorobenzene 

QHsCl 

62.0 to 131.7 

6.97808 

1431.053 

217.550 

Chlorobenzene* 

C.HjCl 

0to42 

7.10690 

1500.0 

224.0 

Chlorobenzene* 

C«H,C1 

42 to 230 

6.945(34 

1413.12 

216.0 

Chloroform 

CHC1, 

-10.4 to 603 

6.95465 

1170.966 

226.232 

Chloroform" 

CHC1, 

-30 to 150 

6.90328 

1163.03 

227.4 

Cyclohexane 

QHo 

19.9 to 81 .6 

6.84941 

1206.001 

223.148 

Cyclohexanol 

C.H u O 

93.7 to 160.7 

6.25530 

912366 

109.126 

n-Dccanc 

n-C I 0 H a 

94.5 to 175.1 

6.95707 

1503568 

194.738 

1 -Deccne 

ChH* 

86 . 8 to 171.6 

6.95433 

1497527 

197.056 

1 . 1 -Dichloroc thane 

C 2 H 4 CI 1 

-38.8 to 17.6 

6.97702 

1174.02 2 

229.060 

13-Dichloroc thane 

QH.C1 

-30.8 to 99.4 

7.02530 

1271354 

222.927 

Dichloromethane 

CHrdj 

-40.0 to 40 

7.40916 

1325.938 

252.616 

Diethyl ether 

CiHwO 

-60.8 to 19.9 

6.92032 

1064.066 

228.799 

Diethyl ketone 

CsHioO 

56.5 to 1113 

7.02529 

1310381 

214.192 

Diethylene glycol 

CiHwOa 

130.0 to 243.0 

7.63666 

1939359 

162.714 

Dimethyl ether 

CjHsO 

-782 to -24.9 

6.97603 

889364 

241.957 

Dimethvlamine 

CjH, N 

-713 to 6.9 

7.08212 

960342 

221.667 

JVA'-DimcthyUormamide C,HjNO 

30.0 to 90.0 

6.92796 

1400869 

196.434 

1.4-Dioxane 

CiHaOi 

20.0 to 105.0 

7.43155 

1554.679 

240.337 

Ethanol 

CrHsO 

19.6 to 93.4 

8.11220 

1592864 

226.184 

Ethanol amine 

CjHjNO 

65.4 to 170.9 

7.45680 

1577.670 

173.368 

Ethyl acetate 

atko, 

15.6to 75.8 

7.10179 

1244.951 

217.881 

Ethyl acetate* 

aikOj 

-20 to 150 

7.09808 

1238.710 

217.0 

Ethyl chloride 

CjHsCl 

-55.9 to 125 

6.98647 

1030.007 

238.612 

Ethylbenzene 

C 1 H 10 

56.5 to 137.1 

6.95650 

1423543 

213.091 


-Adapted from T. Boublik. V. Fried, and E. Hala. The Vapour Pressures of Pure Substances. Elsevier. 
Amsterdam. 1973. If marked with an asterisk (•). constants arc from Langes Handbook of Chemistry. 
9th Edition. Handbook Publishers. Inc.. Sandusky. OH. 1956. 

(continued ) 
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Table B4 (Continued) 


Compound 

Formula 

Range (‘C) 

A 

B 

c 

Ethylene glycol 

C 2 H*0 2 

50.0 to 200.0 

8.09083 

2088.936 

203.454 

Ethylene oxide 

C 2 lUO 

05 to 31.8 

8.69016 

2005.779 

334.765 

1 ,2-Ethylenediamine 

C 2 H*Nj 

26.5 10 117.4 

7.16871 

1336235 

194566 

Formaldehyde 

HCHO 

-109.4 to -22.3 

7.19578 

970.595 

244.124 

Formic acid 

CHiOj 

37.4 to 100.7 

7.58178 

1699.173 

260.714 

Glycerol 

CjHaOi 

1835 to 260.4 

6.16501 

1036.056 

28.097 

n-Heptane 

n-C)Hu 

25.9 to 995 

6.90253 

1267.828 

216823 

i -Heptane 

1-CjHw 

18.5 to 90.9 

6.87689 

1238.122 

219.783 

1-Heptenc 

C,H U 

21.6 to 94.5 

6.91381 

1265.120 

220.051 

n-Hcxane 

a-GHu 

13.0 to 69.5 

6.88555 

1175.817 

224867 

1 -Hexane 

1-C.Hu 

12.8 to 61.1 

6.86839 

1151.401 

228.477 

1-Hexene 

CtHu 

15.9 to 64.3 

6.86880 

1154.646 

226.046 

Hydrogen Cyanide 

HCN 

-16.4 to 46.2 

7.52823 

1329.49 

260.418 

Methanol 

CHjOH 

14.9 to 83.7 

8.08097 

1582271 

239.726 

Methanol- 

CH,OH 

-20 to 140 

7.87863 

1473.11 

230.0 

Methyl acetate 

CjH^Oj 

1.8 to 55.8 

7.06524 

1157.630 

219.726 

Methyl bromide 

CH,Br 

-70.0 to 3.6 

7.09084 

1046.066 

244.914 

Methyl chloride 

CH,a 

-75.0 to 5.0 

7.09349 

948.582 

249536 

Methyl ethyl ketone 

QH.O 

42.8 to 88.4 

7.06356 

1261.339 

221.969 

Methyl isobutyl ketone 

QH u O 

21.7 10 116.2 

6.67272 

1168.408 

191.944 

Methyl methacrylate 

c 5 h,o, 

39.2 to 89.2 

8.40919 

2050.467 

274569 

Methylamine 

CH,N 

-83.1 to -6.2 

7.33690 

1011-532 

233586 

Methyicydohexanc 

C,H m 

25.6 to 101.8 

6.82827 

1273.673 

221.723 

Naphthalene 

CioHa 

80.3 to 179.5 

7.03358 

1756.328 

204842 

Nitrobenzene 

QHiNOj 

134.1 to 210.6 

7.11562 

1746586 

201.783 

Nitiome thane 

CHjNOj 

55.7 to 136.4 

7.28166 

1446.937 

227.600 

n-Nonane 

"-C, H* 

70.3 to 151.8 

6.93764 

1430.459 

201808 

1-Nonene 

C,Hu 

66.6 to 147.9 

6.95777 

1437862 

205814 

n -Octane 

n-C,H;i 

52.9 to 126.6 

6.91874 

1351.756 

209.100 

i -Octane 

1-C.Hu 

41.7 10 118.5 

6.88814 

1319529 

211.625 

1 -Octcne 

QH„ 

44.9 to 122.2 

6.93637 

1355.779 

213.022 

n -Pentane 

"•GHu 

13.3 to 36.8 

6.84471 

1060.793 

231541 

1 -Pentane 

/-CsHu 

16.3 to 28.6 

6.73457 

992.019 

229564 

1-Pentanoi 

C»H u O 

74.7 to 156.0 

7.18246 

1287.625 

161530 

1-Pentene 

CsHio 

12.8 to 30.7 

6.84268 

1043206 

233.344 

Phenol 

C 4 H 4 O 

1072tol81.8 

7.13301 

1516.790 

174.954 

1-Propanol 

C.HaO 

60.2 to 104.6 

7.74416 

1437.686 

198.463 

2-Propanol 

C,H*0 

52.3 to 893 

7.74021 

1359517 

197527 

Propionic acid 

CjH^O, 

72.4 to 128.3 

7.71423 

1733.418 

217.724 

Propylene oxide 

C,H,0 

-243 to 34.8 

7.01443 

1086569 

228594 

Pyridine 

C»H 5 N 

67.3 to 152.9 

7.04115 

1373.799 

214.979 

Styrene 

QH, 

29.9 to 144.8 

7.06623 

1507.434 

214.985 

Toluene 

C?H, 

35.3tolll.5 

6.95805 

1346.773 

219.693 

1 , 1.1 -Ihchloroethane 

QH.C1, 

-5.4 to 16.9 

8.64344 

2136.621 

301769 

1 , 1 ^-lhchloroc thane 

CjH,a, 

50.0 to 113.7 

6.95185 

1314.410 

209.197 

Trichloroethylene 

CjHa, 

17.8 to 86.5 

6.51827 

1018.603 

191731 

Vinyl acetate 

c 4 h,o 2 

21.8 to 72.0 

7.21010 

1296.130 

226.655 

Water- 

HjO 

0to60 

8.10765 

1750286 

235.000 

Water* 

h 2 o 

60 to 150 

7.96681 

1668210 

228.000 

m-Xylene 

m-<*Hio 

59.2 to 140.0 

7.00646 

1460.183 

214827 

o-Xylenc 

o-CbHiu 

63.5 to 145.4 

7.00154 

1476593 

213872 

P -Xylene 

p-C«Hiu 

58.3 to 139.3 

6.98820 

1451.792 

215.111 
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Table Propel tics of Saturated Steam: Temperature Table 41 


T(*C) 

/><bar) 

?(m*/kg) 

0(kJ/kg) 


tf(kJ/kg) 


Waler 

Steam 

Water 

Steam 

Water 

Evaporation Steam 

0.01 

0.00611 

0.001000 

206.2 

zero 

2375.6 

♦0.0 

2501.6 

2501.6 

2 

0.00705 

0.001000 

179.9 

8.4 

2378.3 

8.4 

24968 

25052 

4 

0.00813 

0.001000 

157.3 

16.8 

2381.1 

16.8 

2492.1 

2508.9 

6 

0.00935 

0.001000 

137.8 

25.2 

2383.8 

25.2 

2487.4 

2512.6 

8 

0.01072 

0.001000 

121.0 

33.6 

2386.6 

33.6 

2482.6 

25162 

10 

0.01227 

0.001000 

106.4 

42.0 

2389.3 

42.0 

2477.9 

2519.9 

12 

0.01401 

0.001000 

93.8 

50.4 

2392.1 

50.4 

2473.2 

2523.6 

14 

0.01597 

0.001001 

82.9 

58.8 

2394.8 

58.8 

2468.5 

25272 

16 

0.01817 

0.001001 

73.4 

67.1 

2397.6 

67.1 

24638 

2530.9 

18 

0.02062 

0.001001 

65.1 

75.5 

2400.3 

75.5 

2459.0 

2534.5 

20 

0.0234 

0.001002 

57.8 

83.9 

2403.0 

83.9 

2454.3 

25382 

22 

0.0264 

0.001002 

51.5 

92.2 

2405.8 

92.2 

2449.6 

2541.8 

24 

0.0298 

0.001003 

45.9 

100.6 

2408.5 

100.6 

2444.9 

2545.5 

25 

0.0317 

0.001003 

43.4 

104.8 

2409.9 

104.8 

2442.5 

2547.3 

26 

0.0336 

0.001003 

41.0 

108.9 

2411.2 

108.9 

24402 

2549.1 

28 

0.0378 

0.001004 

36.7 

117.3 

2414.0 

117.3 

2435.4 

2552.7 

30 

0.0424 

0.001004 

32.9 

125.7 

2416.7 

125.7 

2430.7 

2556.4 

32 

0.0475 

0.001005 

29.6 

134.0 

2419.4 

134.0 

2425.9 

2560.0 

34 

0.0532 

0.001006 

26.6 

142.4 

2422.1 

142.4 

24212 

2563.6 

36 

0.0594 

0.001006 

24.0 

150.7 

2424.8 

150.7 

2416.4 

25672 

38 

0.0662 

0.001007 

21.6 

159.1 

2427.5 

159.1 

2411.7 

2570.8 

40 

0.0738 

0.001008 

19.55 

167.4 

2430.2 

167.5 

2406.9 

2574.4 

42 

0.0820 

0.001009 

17.69 

175.8 

2432.9 

175.8 

2402.1 

2577.9 

44 

0.0910 

0.001009 

16.04 

184.2 

2435.6 

184.2 

23973 

2581.5 

46 

0.1009 

0.001010 

14.56 

192.5 

2438.3 

192.5 

2392.5 

2585.1 

48 

0.1116 

0.001011 

13.23 

200.9 

2440.9 

200.9 

2387.7 

2588.6 

50 

0.1234 

0.001012 

12.05 

209.2 

2443.6 

209.3 

2382.9 

25922 

52 

0.1361 

0.001013 

10.98 

217.7 

2446 

217.7 

2377 

2595 

54 

0.1500 

0.001014 

10.02 

226.0 

2449 

226.0 

2373 

2599 

56 

0.1651 

0.001015 

9.158 

234.4 

2451 

234.4 

2368 

2602 

58 

0.1815 

0.001016 

8.380 

242.8 

2454 

242.8 

2363 

2606 

60 

0.1992 

0.001017 

7.678 

251.1 

2456 

251.1 

2358 

2609 

62 

0.2184 

0.001018 

7.043 

259.5 

2459 

259.5 

2353 

2613 

64 

0.2391 

0.001019 

6.468 

267.9 

2461 

267.9 

2348 

2616 

66 

0.2615 

0.001020 

5.947 

276.2 

2464 

276.2 

2343 

2619 

68 

0.2856 

0.001022 

5.475 

284.6 

2467 

284.6 

2338 

2623 


'From R. W. Haywood. Thermodynamic Tables m SI /Metric) Units Cambridge University Pres*. 
London. 1968. V = cpedftc volume. 0 = specific internal energy, and II = specific enthalpy. Note: 
klftg x 04303 = Btu'lb.. 
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Table B.S (Continued) 


TV C) 

/■(bar) 

V(mMg) 

4>(kJ/kg) 


H(kJ*g) 


Water 

Steam 

Water 

Steam 

Water 

Evaporation 

Steam 

70 

0.3117 

0.001023 

5.045 

293.0 

2469 

293.0 

2333 

2626 

72 

0.3396 

0.001024 

4.655 

301.4 

2472 

301.4 

2329 

2630 

74 

0.3696 

0.001025 

4.299 

309.8 

2474 

309.8 

2323 

2633 

76 

0.4019 

0.001026 

3.975 

318.2 

2476 

3182 

2318 

2636 

78 

0.4365 

0.001028 

3.679 

326.4 

2479 

326.4 

2313 

2639 

80 

0.4736 

0.001029 

3.408 

334.8 

2482 

334.9 

2308 

2643 

82 

0.5133 

0.001030 

3.161 

343.2 

2484 

343J 

2303 

2646 

84 

0.5558 

0.001032 

2.934 

351.6 

2487 

351.7 

2298 

2650 

86 

0.6011 

0.001033 

2.727 

360.0 

2489 

360.1 

2293 

2653 

88 

0.6495 

0.001034 

2.536 

368.4 

2491 

368.5 

2288 

2656 

90 

0.7011 

0.001036 

2.361 

376.9 

2493 

377.0 

2282 

2659 

92 

0.7560 

0.001037 

2.200 

385.3 

24% 

385.4 

2277 

2662 

94 

0.8145 

0.001039 

2.052 

393.7 

2499 

393.8 

2272 

2666 

% 

0.8767 

0.001040 

1.915 

402.1 

2501 

402.2 

2267 

2669 

98 

0.9429 

0.001042 

1.789 

410.6 

2501 

410.7 

2262 

2673 

100 

1.0131 

0.001044 

1.673 

419.0 

2507 

419.1 

2257 

2676 

102 

1.0876 

0.001045 

1.566 

427.1 

2509 

427.5 

2251 

2679 






Table BA Properties ol Saturated Steam: Pressure Table 1 ' 

V(m’/kg) b'(kJ.kg) »<kJ/kg) 


P(bar) 

TCQ 

Water 

Steam 

Water 

Steam 

Water 

Evaporation 

Steam 

0.00611 

0.01 

0.001000 

206.2 

zero 

2375.6 

+0.0 

2501.6 

2501.6 

0.008 

3.8 

0.001000 

159.7 

15.8 

2380.7 

15.8 

2492.6 

25083 

0.010 

7.0 

0.001000 

129.2 

29.3 

2385.2 

293 

2485.0 

2514.4 

0.012 

9.7 

0.001000 

108.7 

40.6 

2388.9 

40.6 

2478.7 

25193 

0.014 

12.0 

0.001000 

93.9 

50.3 

2392.0 

503 

24732 

25233 

0.016 

14.0 

0.001001 

82.8 

58.9 

2394.8 

58.9 

2468.4 

25273 

0.018 

15.9 

0.001001 

74.0 

66.5 

2397.4 

66.5 

2464.1 

2530.6 

0.020 

17.5 

0.001001 

67.0 

73.5 

2399.6 

733 

24602 

2533.6 

0.022 

19.0 

0.001002 

61.2 

79.8 

2401.7 

79.8 

2456.6 

2536.4 

0.024 

20.4 

0.001002 

56.4 

85.7 

2403.6 

85.7 

24533 

2539.0 

0.026 

21.7 

0.001002 

52.3 

91.1 

2405.4 

91.1 

24502 

25413 

0.028 

23.0 

0.001002 

48.7 

96.2 

2407.1 

96 2 

24473 

2543.6 

0.030 

24.1 

0.001003 

45.7 

101.0 

2408.6 

101.0 

2444.6 

2545.6 

0.035 

26.7 

0.001003 

39.5 

111.8 

2412.2 

111.8 

24383 

2550.4 

0.040 

29.0 

0.001004 

34.8 

121.4 

2415.3 

121.4 

2433.1 

25543 

0.045 

31.0 

0.001005 

31.1 

130.0 

2418.1 

130.0 

24282 

25582 

0.050 

32.9 

0.001005 

28.2 

137.8 

2420.6 

137.8 

24233 

2561.6 

0.060 

362 

0.001006 

23.74 

151.5 

2425.1 

1513 

2416.0 

25673 

0.070 

39.0 

0.001007 

20.53 

163.4 

2428.9 

163.4 

24092 

2572.6 

0.080 

41.5 

0.001008 

18.10 

173.9 

2432.3 

173.9 

24032 

2577.1 

0.090 

43.8 

0.001009 

16.20 

183.3 

24353 

1833 

2397.9 

2581.1 

0.10 

453 

0.001010 

14.67 

191.8 

2438.0 

1913 

23929 

2584.8 

0.11 

47.7 

0.001011 

13.42 

199.7 

2440.5 

199.7 

2388.4 

2588.1 

0.12 

49.4 

0.001012 

12.36 

206.9 

2442.8 

206.9 

23843 

25912 

0.13 

51.1 

0.001013 

11.47 

213.7 

2445.0 

213.7 

2380.4 

2594.0 

0.14 

52.6 

0.001013 

10.69 

220.0 

2447.0 

220.0 

2376.7 

2596.7 


gnpuoddv 



0.15 

54.0 

0.001014 10.02 

226.0 

2448.9 

226.0 

2373.2 

15992 

0.16 

553 

0.001015 

9.43 

231.6 

2450.6 

231.6 

2370.0 

1601.6 

0.17 

56.6 

0.001015 

8.91 

236.9 

2452.3 

236.9 

2366.9 

1603.8 

0.18 

572 

0.001016 

8.45 

242.0 

2453.9 

242.0 

2363.9 

1605.9 

0.19 

59.0 

0.001017 

8.03 

246.8 

2455.4 

246.8 

2361.1 

1607.9 

020 

60.1 

0.001017 

7.65 

2512 

2456.9 

251.5 

2358.4 

1609.9 

022 

622 

0.001018 

7.00 

260.1 

2459.6 

260.1 

2353.3 

16135 

024 

64.1 

0.001019 

6.45 

2682 

2462.1 

268.2 

2348.6 

1616.8 

026 

65.9 

0.001020 

5.98 

275.6 

2464.4 

275.7 

2344.2 

1619.9 

028 

672 

0.001021 

528 

282.7 

2466.5 

282.7 

2340.0 

1622.7 

0J0 

69.1 

0.001022 

523 

2892 

2468.6 

2893 

2336.1 

1625.4 

025 

72.7 

0.001025 

423 

3042 

2473.1 

3043 

2327.2 

16315 

0.40 

75.9 

0.001027 

3.99 

317.6 

2477.1 

317.7 

2319.2 

1636.9 

0.45 

78.7 

0.001028 

328 

329.6 

2480.7 

329.6 

2312.0 

> 641.7 

0.50 

812 

0.001030 

324 

3402 

2484.0 

340.6 

2305.4 

1646.0 

025 

83.7 

0.001032 

2.96 

350.6 

2486.9 

350.6 

2299.3 

1649.9 

0.60 

86.0 

0.001033 

2.73 

359.9 

2489.7 

359.9 

2293.6 

1653.6 

0.65 

88.0 

0.001035 

223 

368.5 

2492.2 

368.6 

2288.3 

1656.9 

0.70 

90.0 

0.001036 

226 

376.7 

2494.5 

376.8 

2283.3 

1660.1 

0.75 

912 

0.001037 

222 

384.4 

2496.7 

3843 

2278.6 

1663.0 

0-80 

932 

0.001039 

2.087 

391.6 

2498.8 

391.7 

2274.1 

1665.8 

025 

952 

0.001040 

1.972 

3982 

2500.8 

398.6 

2269.8 

1668.4 

0.90 

96.7 

0.001041 

1869 

405.1 

2502.6 

4053 

2265.6 

1670.9 

0.95 

982 

0.001042 

1.777 

411.4 

2504.4 

4113 

2261.7 

1673.2 

1.00 

99.6 

0.001043 

1.694 

417.4 

2506.1 

4173 

2257.9 

1675.4 

1.01325 

100.0 

0.001044 

1.673 

419.0 

2506.5 

419.1 

2256.9 

1676.0 


(1 aim) 


‘Rom R . W . Haywood. Thermodynamic Tables in SI (Mark) Units. Cam bodge University Press. London. 1968 . V = specific volume. C = specific 
internal energy, and/? = specific enthalpy. . Vole : kJ/kg X 0.4303 = Btulb B . 
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Table B.6 (Continued) 


I 


P(m’/kg) 0<kJ/kg) fl(kJ/kg) 


/-(bai) 

T(‘C) 

Water 

Steam 

Water 

Steam 

Water 

Evaporation 

Steam 

1.1 

102.3 

0.001046 

1.549 

428.7 

25092 

428.8 

22508 

>679.6 

1.2 

1CM.8 

0.001048 

1.428 

439.2 

2512.1 

439.4 

2244.1 

>683.4 

1.3 

107.1 

0.001049 

1.325 

449.1 

2514.7 

449.2 

22378 

>687.0 

1.4 

109.3 

0.001051 

1.236 

458.3 

25172 

458.4 

2231.9 

>6903 

1.5 

111.4 

0.001053 

1.159 

467.0 

2519-5 

467.1 

22262 

>693.4 

1.6 

113.3 

0.001055 

1.091 

475.2 

2521.7 

475.4 

2220.9 

>6962 

1.7 

115.2 

0.001056 

1.031 

483.0 

2523.7 

483.2 

2215.7 

>699.0 

1.8 

116.9 

0.001058 

0.977 

490.5 

2525.6 

490.7 

22108 

>7013 

1.9 

118.6 

0.001059 

0.929 

497.6 

2527-5 

497.8 

2206.1 

>704.0 

2.0 

120.2 

0.001061 

0.885 

504.5 

25292 

504.7 

2201.6 

>7063 

2.2 

123.3 

0.001064 

0.810 

517.4 

2532.4 

517.6 

2193.0 

>710.6 

2.4 

126.1 

0.001066 

0.746 

529.4 

2535.4 

529.6 

2184.9 

>7143 

2.6 

128.7 

0.001069 

0.693 

540.6 

2538.1 

540.9 

21773 

>7182 

2.8 

131.2 

0.001071 

0.646 

551.1 

2540.6 

551.4 

2170.1 

>7213 

3.0 

133.5 

0.001074 

0.606 

561.1 

2543.0 

561.4 

21632 

>724.7 

3.2 

135.8 

0.001076 

0.570 

570.6 

25452 

570.9 

2156.7 

>727.6 

3.4 

137.9 

0.001078 

0.538 

579.6 

25472 

579.9 

2150.4 

>7303 

3.6 

139.9 

0.001080 

0.510 

588.1 

25492 

588.5 

2144.4 

>732.9 

3.8 

141.8 

0.001082 

0.485 

596.4 

2551.0 

596.8 

2138.6 

>7353 

4.0 

143.6 

0.001084 

0.462 

604.2 

2552.7 

604.7 

2133.0 

>737.6 

4.2 

145.4 

0.001086 

0.442 

611.8 

2554.4 

612.3 

21273 

>739.8 

4.4 

147.1 

0.001088 

0.423 

619.1 

2555.9 

619.6 

21223 

1741.9 

4.6 

148.7 

0.001089 

0.405 

626.2 

2557.4 

626.7 

21172 

>743.9 

4.8 

150.3 

0.001091 

0.389 

633.0 

2558.8 

633.5 

21122 

>745.7 

5.0 

151.8 

0.001093 

0.375 

639.6 

25602 

640.1 

2107.4 

>7473 

5.5 

155.5 

0.001097 

0.342 

655.2 

2563.3 

655.8 

2095.9 

2751.7 

6.0 

158.8 

0.001101 

0.315 

669.8 

25662 

670.4 

2085.0 

>7553 

6.5 

162.0 

0.001105 

0.292 

683.4 

2568.7 

684.1 

2074.7 

>758.9 

7.0 

165.0 

0.001108 

0.273 

696.3 

2571.1 

697.1 

2064.9 

>762.0 
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7.5 

167.8 

0.001112 

0.2554 

708.5 

2573.3 

709.3 

2055.5 

2764.8 

8.0 

170.4 

0.001115 

0.2403 

720.0 

2575.5 

720.9 

2046.5 

2767.5 

83 

172.9 

0.001118 

0.2268 

731.1 

2577.1 

732.0 

2037.9 

2769.9 

9.0 

175.4 

0.001121 

0.2148 

741.6 

2578.8 

742.6 

2029.5 

2772.1 

93 

177.7 

0.001124 

0.2040 

751.8 

2580.4 

752.8 

2021.4 

2774.2 

10.0 

179.9 

0.001127 

0.1943 

761.5 

2581.9 

762.6 

2013.6 

2776 2 

103 

182.0 

0.001130 

0.1855 

770.8 

2583.3 

772.0 

2005.9 

2778.0 

11.0 

184.1 

0.001133 

0.1774 

779.9 

2584.5 

781.1 

1998.5 

2779.7 

113 

186.0 

0.001136 

0.1700 

788.6 

2585.8 

789.9 

1991.3 

2781.3 

110 

188.0 

0.001139 

0.1632 

797.1 

2586.9 

798.4 

1984.3 

2782.7 

123 

189.8 

0.001141 

0.1569 

805.3 

2588.0 

806.7 

1977.4 

2784.1 

13.0 

191.6 

0.001144 

0.1511 

813.2 

2589.0 

814.7 

1970.7 

2785.4 

14 

195.0 

0.001149 

0.1407 

828.5 

2590.8 

830.1 

1957.7 

2787.8 

15 

198.3 

0.001154 

0.1317 

842.9 

2592.4 

844.7 

1945.2 

2789.9 

16 

201.4 

0.001159 

0.1237 

856.7 

2593.8 

858.6 

1933.2 

2791.7 

17 

204.3 

0.001163 

0.1166 

869.9 

2595.1 

871.8 

1921.5 

2793.4 

18 

207.1 

0.001168 

0.1103 

882.5 

2596.3 

884.6 

1910.3 

2794.8 

19 

209.8 

0.001172 

0.1047 

894.6 

2597.3 

896.8 

1899.3 

2796.1 

20 

212.4 

0.001177 

0.0995 

906.2 

2598.2 

908.6 

1888.6 

2797.2 

21 

214.9 

0.001181 

0.0949 

917.5 

2598.9 

920.0 

1878.2 

2798.2 

22 

217.2 

0.001185 

0.0907 

928.3 

2599.6 

931.0 

1868.1 

2799.1 

23 

219.6 

0.001189 

0.0868 

938.9 

2600.2 

941.6 

1858.2 

2799.8 

24 

221.8 

0.001193 

0.0832 

949.1 

2600.7 

951.9 

1848.5 

2800.4 

25 

223.9 

0.001197 

0.0799 

959.0 

2601.2 

962.0 

1839.0 

2800.9 

26 

226.0 

0.001201 

0.0769 

968.6 

2601.5 

971.7 

1829.6 

2801.4 

27 

228.1 

0.001205 

0.0740 

978.0 

2601.8 

9812 

1820.5 

2801.7 

28 

230.0 

0.001209 

0.0714 

987.1 

2602.1 

990.5 

1811.5 

2802.0 

29 

232.0 

0.001213 

0.0689 

996.0 

2602.3 

999.5 

1802.6 

2802.2 

30 

233.8 

0.001216 

0.0666 

1004.7 

2602.4 

1008.4 

1793.9 

2802-3 

32 

237.4 

0.001224 

0.0624 

1021.5 

2602.5 

1025.4 

1776.9 

2802.3 

34 

240.9 

0.001231 

0.0587 

1037.6 

2602.5 

1041.8 

1760.3 

2802.1 

36 

244.2 

0.001238 

0.0554 

1053.1 

2602.2 

1057.6 

1744.2 

2801.7 

38 

247.3 

0.001245 

0.0524 

1068.0 

2601.9 

1072.7 

1728.4 

2801.1 
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Table B.6 (Continued) 


P(m’/kg) 0<kJkg) ff(kJ'kg) 


r(bai) 

r(‘C) 

Water 

Steam Water 

Steam 

Water 

Evaporation 

Steam 

40 

2503 

0.001252 

0.0497 

1082.4 

2601.3 

1087.4 

1712.9 

1800.3 

42 

2533 

0.001259 

0.0473 

1096.3 

2600.7 

1101.6 

16978 

1799.4 

44 

256.0 

0.001266 

0.0451 

11<#.8 

2599.9 

1115.4 

1682.9 

1798.3 

40 

258.8 

0.001272 

0.0430 

1122.9 

2599.1 

1128.8 

1668.3 

1797.1 

48 

261.4 

0.001279 

0.0412 

1135.6 

2598.1 

1141.8 

1653.9 

1795.7 

SO 

263.9 

0.001286 

0.0394 

1148.0 

2597.0 

1154.5 

1639.7 

17942 

52 

266.4 

0.001292 

0.0378 

1160.1 

2595.9 

1166.8 

1625.7 

1792.6 

54 

268.8 

0.001299 

0.0363 

1171.9 

2594.6 

1178.9 

1611.9 

1790.8 

56 

271.1 

0.001306 

0.0349 

1183.5 

25933 

1190.8 

15982 

1789.0 

58 

2733 

0.001312 

0.0337 

1194.7 

2591.9 

1202.3 

1584.7 

1787.0 

60 

275.6 

0.001319 

0.0324 

1205.8 

2590.4 

1213.7 

1571 J 

1785.0 

62 

277.7 

0.001325 

0.0313 

1216.6 

25888 

1224.8 

1558.0 

1782.9 

64 

2793 

0.001332 

0.0302 

1227.2 

25872 

1235.7 

1544.9 

1780.6 

66 

281.8 

0.001338 

0.0292 

1237.6 

2585.5 

1246.5 

1531.9 

1778.3 

68 

2833 

0.001345 

0.0283 

1247.9 

2583.7 

1257.0 

1518.9 

1775.9 

70 

285.8 

0.001351 

0.0274 

1258.0 

25818 

1267.4 

1506.0 

1773.5 

72 

287.7 

0.001358 

0.0265 

1267.9 

2579.9 

1277.6 

1493.3 

1770.9 

74 

289.6 

0.001364 

0.0257 

1277.6 

2578.0 

1287.7 

1480.5 

17682 

76 

291.4 

0.001371 

0.0249 

1287.2 

2575.9 

1297.6 

1467.9 

1765.5 

78 

293.2 

0.001378 

0.0242 

1296.7 

25738 

1307.4 

14553 

1762.8 

80 

295.0 

0.001384 

0.0235 

1306.0 

2571.7 

1317.1 

14428 

1759.9 

82 

296.7 

0.001391 

0.0229 

1315.2 

25695 

1326.6 

1430.3 

1757.0 

84 

298.4 

0.001398 

0.0222 

1324.3 

2567 2 

1336.1 

1417.9 

1754.0 

86 

300.1 

0.001404 

0.0216 

1333.3 

2564.9 

1345.4 

14058 

1750.9 

88 

301.7 

0.001411 

0.0210 

1342.2 

2562.6 

1354.6 

13932 

1747.8 

90 

3033 

0.001418 

0.02050 1351.0 

2560.1 

1363.7 

1380.9 

1744.6 

92 

304.9 

0.001425 

0.01996 1359.7 

2557.7 

1372.8 

1368.6 

1741.4 

94 

306.4 

0.001432 

0.01945 1368.2 

25552 

1381.7 

1356.3 

1738.0 


gnpaaddv 



96 

308.0 

0.001439 

0.01897 

1376.7 

2552.6 

1390.6 

1344.1 

2734.7 

98 

309.5 

0.001446 

0.01849 

1385.2 

2550.0 

1399.3 

1331.9 

27312 

100 

311.0 

0.001453 

0.01801 

1393.5 

25473 

1408.0 

1319.7 

2727.7 

105 

314.6 

0.001470 

0.01698 

1414.1 

2540.4 

14295 

12893 

2718.7 

110 

318.0 

0.001489 

0.01601 

1434.2 

2533.2 

1450.6 

1258.7 

27093 

115 

321.4 

0.001507 

0.01511 

1454.0 

2525.7 

1471 J 

1228.2 

26995 

120 

324.6 

0.001527 

0.01428 

1473.4 

2517.8 

1491.8 

1197.4 

26892 

125 

327.8 

0.001547 

0.01351 

1492.7 

2509.4 

1512.0 

1166.4 

2678.4 

130 

330.8 

0.001567 

0.01280 

1511.6 

2500.6 

1532.0 

1135.0 

2667.0 

135 

333.8 

0.001588 

0.01213 

1530.4 

24913 

1551.9 

1103.1 

2655.0 

140 

336.6 

0.001611 

0.01150 

1549.1 

2481.4 

1571.6 

1070.7 

2642.4 

145 

339.4 

0.001634 

0.01090 

1567.5 

2471.0 

1591 J 

1037.7 

2629.1 

150 

342.1 

0.001658 

0.01034 

1586.1 

2459.9 

1611.0 

1004.0 

2615.0 

155 

344.8 

0.001683 

0.00981 

1604.6 

2448.2 

1630.7 

969.6 

2600.3 

160 

347.3 

0.001710 

0.00931 

1623.2 

2436.0 

1650.5 

9343 

2584.9 

165 

349.8 

0.001739 

0.00883 

1641.8 

2423.1 

16705 

8983 

2568.8 

170 

352.3 

0.001770 

0.00837 

1661.6 

2409.3 

1691.7 

859.9 

2551.6 

175 

354.6 

0.001803 

0.00793 

1681.8 

2394.6 

17133 

820.0 

25333 

180 

357.0 

0.001840 

0.00750 

1701.7 

2378.9 

1734.8 

779.1 

2513.9 

185 

359.2 

0.001881 

0.00708 

1721.7 

2362.1 

17565 

736.6 

2493.1 

190 

361.4 

0.001926 

0.00668 

1742.1 

2343.8 

1778.7 

692.0 

2470.6 

195 

363.6 

0.001977 

0.00628 

1763.2 

2323.6 

1801.8 

644.2 

2446.0 

200 

365.7 

0.00204 

0.00588 

1785.7 

2300.8 

1826.5 

591.9 

2418.4 

205 

367.8 

0.00211 

0.00546 

1810.7 

2274.4 

1853.9 

532.5 

2386.4 

210 

369.8 

0.00220 

0.00502 

1840.0 

2242.1 

18863 

461.3 

2347.6 

215 

371.8 

0.00234 

0.00451 

1878.6 

2198.1 

1928.9 

3662 

22952 

220 

373.7 

0.00267 

0.00373 

1952 

2114 

2011 

185 

2196 

221.2 

374.15 

0.00317 

0.00317 

2038 

2038 

2108 

0 

2108 


(Chiical point) 
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Table B.7 Properties oi Superheated Steam 4 


« **) 
<r~‘C) 


Sat'd 

WMcf 

Sat'd 

Steam 

Tbinperawic CC) — 

50 75 

ICO 

150 

2m 

250 

303 

350 

0.0 

H 



2595 

2642 

2639 

2784 

2*«0 

2978 

3077 

3177 

<-) 

C 

0 

— 

— 

2446 

2481 

2517 

2589 

2662 

2736 

2812 

28 SO 

0.1 

ft 

191 A 

25*48 

2593 

2643 

2688 

2783 

2*50 

2977 

3077 

3177 

(45 J8) 

0 

191 .8 

2433.0 

2444 

24*3 

2516 

2588 

2661 

2736 

2812 

2850 


9 

O.COIOI 

14.7 

148 

16.0 

17-2 

199 

218 

249 

265 

28.7 

OS 

ft 

3406 

2646.0 

2WJ 

313.9 

2683 

2780 

2878 

29 79 

3076 

3177 

(«3) 

0 

3406 

24*4.0 

2W 2 

313.9 

2512 

2586 

2660 

2735 

2811 

2889 


9 

0.CO103 

324 

0.03101 

003103 

341 

389 

495 

4.83 

599 

5.75 

1.0 

H 

4176 

2675.4 

2 ms 

3140 

2676 

2776 

2875 

2975 

3074 

3176 

(99A) 

0 

4176 

2506.1 

2 m2 

313.9 

2507 

2583 

2658 

2734 

2811 

28W 


V 

0.CO104 

1.69 

0.03101 

003103 

189 

1.94 

2.17 

140 

264 

2*7 

5.0 

ft 

640.1 

27478 

2m. 7 

3149 

419.4 

6329 

2855 

2961 

3065 

3148 


0 

6396 

25612 

2m 2 

3138 

4188 

631.6 

2643 

2724 

2803 

2883 


9 

0.(0109 

0375 

003101 

003103 

000104 

0001(0 

0.425 

0474 

0522 

0571 

10 

H 

7626 

27762 

210.1 

314.7 

419.7 

632.5 

2827 

2943 

3052 

3159 

(179.9) 

0 

7616 

2582 

2m. \ 

313.7 

418.7 

631.4 

2621 

2710 

2794 

2876 


9 

0.CO113 

0194 

003101 

003103 

000104 

0001(0 

0906 

0233 

0958 

0982 

20 

ft 

9MA 

27972 

2110 

3156 

423.5 

633.1 

8516 

2932 

3025 

3139 

(2124) 

0 

9142 

25982 

2WO 

3136 

4184 

603.9 

8509 

2679 

2774 

2862 


9 

0.00118 

0X9950 

003101 

003102 

000104 

0001(0 

000116 

Olll 

a 125 

0.139 

40 

ft 

1(87.4 

2301.3 

212.7 

317.1 

4220 

6349 

8538 

10858 

2962 

3095 

(2*3) 

0 

1(824 

2601.3 

M6 

3130 

4178 

633.0 


10838 

2727 

2829 


9 

0.CO125 

0.04975 

003101 

003102 

000104 

0001(0 

000115 

0X0125 

00588 

0X665 

60 

H 

1213.7 

2785.0 

2144 

318.7 

423.5 

635.6 

8549 

10858 

2885 

3046 

(2716) 

0 

12058 

25*0.4 

2 08 

3126 

417.3 

629.1 

847.3 

10783 

28« 

2792 


V 

0.CO132 

00325 

003101 

003103 

000104 

0001(0 

000115 

0X0125 

00361 

0.0422 

ao 

ft 

1317.1 

2759.9 

216.1 

3209 

425.* 

6368 

855.1 

10858 

2787 

29SO 

(295.0) 

0 

1306.0 

2571.7 

2(8.1 

3129 

416.7 

6289 

845.9 

10758 

2593 

2750 


9 

0.CO139 

00235 

003101 

003102 

000104 

0001(0 

000115 

0X0124 

00243 

00299 

1©> 

H 

1406.0 

2727.7 

2178 

322.9 

426.5 

638.1 

855.9 

10858 

1343.4 

2926 

(31 L0) 

0 

1393.5 

2547.3 

2078 

311.7 

416.1 

6279 

844.4 

1073.4 

1329.4 

2702 


9 

0.CO145 

00181 

003101 

003102 

000104 

0001(0 

000115 

0X0124 

0X0163 

0X224 

150 

ft 

1611.0 

2615.0 

222.1 

3260 

4»9 

6419 

858.1 

10869 

13389 

2695 

(Mil) 

C 

15661 

2459.9 

2070 

310.7 

414.7 

625.0 

841.0 

1067.7 

1317.6 

2523 


9 

0.CO166 

00103 

003101 

003102 

000104 

0001(8 

000114 

0.00123 

0X0138 

00115 

2l» 

ft 

18265 

2418.4 

2264 

3300 

434.0 

644.5 

863.4 

1086.7 

1334.3 

1647.1 

(3W.7) 

0 

1785.7 

23038 

2068 

3m. 7 

4139 

622.9 

837.7 

10629 

1307.1 

1613.7 


9 

0.CO204 

0.(05875 

0.O31CO 

003102 

0001(0 

U001C8 

000114 

0X0122 

0.00136 

0.(0167 

2212(PJ 

H 

21CB 

2i«J 

22X2 

331.7 

435.7 

MSI 

861.4 

1087.0 

13328 

1635.5 

(37415)(r.) 

0 

2(078 

23378 

2060 

3 m2 

4128 

6210 

8369 

1063.0 

13029 

1C0O.3 


V 

0.CO317 

000317 

003100 

003102 

0001(0 

0001(8 

000114 

0X0122 

0X0135 

0.(0163 

250 

ft 

— 

— 

230.7 

3340 

4378 

647.7 

8629 

1087.5 

1331.1 

1625.0 

<-) 

0 

— 

— 

205.7 

301.7 

412.1 

6238 

8349 

1057.0 

1297.5 

1585.0 


9 

— 

— 

003100 

003101 

0001(0 

0001(8 

000113 

0X0122 

0X0135 

0.(0160 

3W 

H 

— 

— 

2350 

338.1 

441.6 

650.9 

8659 

1083.4 

1328.7 

MOM 

(-) 

C 

— 

— 

2050 

307.7 

4108 

6187 

831.3 

10521 

12*8.7 

1563.3 


9 

— 

— 

O.COW9) 

003101 

0001(0 

000107 

000113 

0X0121 

0X0133 

0.(0155 

5W 

ft 

_ 

_ 

2519 

3549 

4568 

664.1 

875.4 

1003.6 

1323.7 

1576.3 

(-) 

0 

— 

— 

2024 

3040 

4058 

611.0 

819.7 

1034.3 

1259.3 

1504.1 


9 

— 

— 

O.COW11 

0031 CO 

000102 

0001(8 

OOOlli 

0X0119 

0X0129 

0.(0144 

loco 

ft 

— 

— 

293.9 

3M9 

495.1 

698.0 

903.5 

1113.0 

1328.7 

1550.5 

<-) 

0 

— 

— 

1965 

295.7 

395.1 

5944 

795.3 

999.0 

1207.1 

1419.0 


9 

— 

— 

00009737 

OOO098S2 

0 x 010:0 

000104 

0001(8 

0.00114 

0X0122 

0.(0131 


•Adapted boa R. W. Haywood. Thermodjnamk Tablet m SI ( Metric ) Unto. Cambridge University Press. Loodeo. 1968. 
Water is a liquid in the enclosed region between SCfC and JSCCC. ft = specific enthalpy (kJ.'kg). 0 - specific internal eoergy 
<U/kg). 9 - specific relume (rn'iVg). A'ofe: klllg X 04X0 = Btulb,. 


{contained ) 
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Table B.7 (Continued) 


Pit**) 

(TmX) 


Tempeftfuie fCT)— 
4>: 450 

500 

550 

OX 

650 

TOO 

750 

DO 

ti 

3283 

3384 

3497 

3597 

3706 

3816 

3929 

4:43 

<-) 

0 

V 

2969 

3030 

3132 

3217 

3303 

3390 

3480 

3591 

0.1 

rt 

329) 

3384 

3489 

3596 

3706 

3816 

3929 

6343 

(458) 

0 

2969 

3030 

3132 

3217 

3303 

3393 

3480 

3571 


V 

21.1 

33.3 

35.7 

380 

43.3 

426 

448 

472 

03 

a 

3279 

3383 

3489 

3596 

3705 

3816 

3929 

4M3 

(S1.3) 

0 

2969 

3049 

3132 

3216 

3302 

3393 

3480 

3571 


V 

6.21 

6.67 

7.14 

7.58 

806 

8.55 

901 

9.43 

ID 

a 

3278 

3382 

3483 

3596 

3705 

3816 

3928 

6342 

(99.6) 

0 

2968 

3049 

3132 

3216 

3302 

3393 

3479 

3570 


V 

3.11 

3.33 

3.57 

3.83 

403 

426 

4.48 

472 

SO 

H 

3272 

3379 

3484 

3592 

3702 

3813 

3926 

43*43 

(1S1.B) 

0 

2964 

3045 

3128 

3213 

3303 

3388 

3477 

3569 


V 

0617 

0.034 

0.711 

0.758 

0804 

0850 

0.897 

0.943 

10 

fi 

3264 

3371 

3478 

3587 

3W7 

38W 

3923 

4338 

(1799) 

0 

2938 

3041 

3124 

3210 

3296 

3385 

3475 

3567 


V 

a 337 

0.330 

0353 

0377 

0.402 

0424 

0.448 

0472 

» 

a 

3249 

3358 

3467 

3578 

3489 

3802 

3916 

4X2 

(2128) 

0 

2946 

3031 

3115 

3332 

3293 

3379 

3470 

3562 


V 

ai3i 

0.163 

0.175 

0188 

0203 

0211 

0223 

0235 

» 

rf 

3216 

3331 

3445 

3559 

3673 

3788 

3504 

4X1 

(2X.i) 

0 

2922 

3011 

3103 

3188 

3278 

3368 

3460 

3554 


V 

00734 

00799 

01854 

00926 

0.0387 

0105 

0.111 

0.117 

M 

rt 

319} 

3303 

3422 

3539 

3657 

3774 

3832 

4311 

(275.6) 

V 

28% 

2991 

X4i3 

3174 

3265 

3357 

3451 

3545 


V 

00474 

00521 

0.0546 

00409 

0.0652 

00693 

00735 

0X776 

t» 

H 

3142 

3274 

3399 

3520 

3643 

3759 

3879 

4303 

(295.0) 

0 

2867 

2%9 

X65 

3159 

3252 

3346 

3441 

3537 


V 

00344 

OU3K2 

0.0417 

00453 

0.0483 

00515 

00547 

0.0578 

1(0 

a 

310) 

3244 

3375 

35C0 

3623 

3745 

3857 

3989 

011-0) 

0 

2836 

2946 

3347 

3144 

3243 

3335 

3431 

3528 


V 

0.0264 

00298 

0.0328 

00356 

0.0383 

00410 

00435 

0X461 

150 

a 

2973 

3160 

3311 

3448 

3593 

37C8 

3835 

3962 

(342.1) 

c 

2744 

2813 

2999 

3105 

3207 

3307 

3407 

3507 


V 

0-0137 

Q01K5 

0X0341 

00229 

0.0249 

00267 

00286 

0.0X4 

2(0 

H 

2820 

3034 

3241 

3394 

3536 

3671 

3834 

3935 

(M5.T) 

0 

2622 

2810 

2946 

3063 

3172 

3278 

3382 

3485 


V 

0.039950 

00177 

0.0148 

00166 

0.0182 

0197 

0211 

0.0225 

2212(/>«) 

rt 

2733 

3020 

3210 

3370 

3516 

3655 

3790 

3923 

(374.15MT.) 

V 

2353 

2776 

2922 

3045 

3157 

3265 

3371 

3476 


V 

0.03815? 

aono 

00130 

00147 

0.0162 

00176 

aoisx 

0X332 

250 

H 

2582 

2954 

3166 

3337 

3493 

3633 

3772 

3908 

<-) 

0 

2432 

2725 

2885 

3019 

3137 

3248 

3356 

3463 


V 

g 

6 

0X09174 

0.0111 

00127 

0.0141 

00143 

00166 

0X178 

30) 

a 

2162 

2826 

X415 

3277 

3443 

3595 

3740 

3880 

(-) 

0 

2077 

2623 

2825 

2972 

3103 

3218 

3330 

3441 


V 

0.032830 

0.CO6734 

0018493 

00102 

0.0114 

00126 

00136 

00147 

SCO 

a 

1878 

2293 

2723 

3021 

3248 

3439 

3610 

3771 

<-) 

c 

1791 

2169 

2529 

2765 

2966 

3091 

3224 

3350 


? 

0.031726 

0X02491 

0033882 

0.035112 

0005112 

0037003 

0X07722 

00345418 

10X) 

H 

17% 

2051 

2316 

2594 

2857 

3105 

3324 

3526 

<-) 

0 

1653 

1IB8 

2127 

2359 

2591 

2795 

2971 

3131 


V 

0.031446 

0.CO1628 

0031893 

0.032246 

03024*8 

0033106 

0X03536 

0033953 
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Table B.8 Specific Enthalpies of Selected Gases: SI Units 



Reference state: Gas. P„, - 1 atm. T„, - 

25“C 


T 

Air 

o, 

Nj 

Hj 

CO 

COr 

H t O 

0 

-0.72 

-0.73 

-0.73 

-0.72 

-0.73 

-0.92 

-0.84 

25 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

100 

2.19 

224 

2.19 

2.16 

2.19 

2.90 

2.54 

200 

5.15 

531 

5.13 

5.06 

5.16 

7.08 

6.01 

300 

8.17 

8.47 

8.12 

7.96 

8.17 

11.58 

957 

400 

1124 

11.72 

11.15 

10.89 

11.25 

16.35 

13.23 

500 

14.37 

15.03 

14.24 

13.83 

14.38 

21.34 

17.01 

600 

1755 

18.41 

17.39 

16.81 

17.57 

26.53 

20.91 

700 

20.80 

2136 

20.59 

19.81 

20.82 

31.88 

24.92 

800 

24.10 

2535 

23.86 

22.85 

24.13 

37.36 

29.05 

000 

27.46 

2839 

27.19 

25.93 

27.49 

42.94 

33J2 

1000 

30.86 

32.47 

30.56 

29.04 

30.91 

48.60 

37.69 

1100 

3431 

36.07 

33.99 

32.19 

34.37 

54.33 

42.18 

1200 

3731 

39.70 

37.46 

35.39 

37.87 

60.14 

46.78 

1300 

4134 

4338 

40.97 

38.62 

41.40 

65.98 

51.47 

1400 

4439 

47.07 

44.51 

41.90 

44.95 

71.89 

5625 

1500 

48.45 

50.77 

48.06 

45.22 

48.51 

77.84 

61.09 


Table B.9 Specific Enthalpies of Selected Gases: 

American Engineering Units 


W(Btu'lb-mole) 

Reference slate: Gas. /V, - 1 atm. T* - 

77"F 


T 

Air 

o* 

Nj 

h 2 

CO 

co 2 

HjO 

32 

-312 

-315 

-312 

-310 

-312 

-394 

-361 

77 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

160 

162 

160 

159 

160 

206 

185 

200 

858 

875 

857 

848 

859 

1132 

996 

300 

1563 

1602 

1558 

1539 

1564 

2108 

1818 

400 

2275 

2342 

2265 

2231 

2276 

3129 

2652 

500 

2993 

3094 

2976 

2925 

2994 

4192 

3499 

600 

3719 

3858 

3694 

3621 

3720 

5293 

4359 

700 

4451 

4633 

4418 

4319 

4454 

6429 

5233 

800 

5192 

5418 

5150 

5021 

5195 

7599 

6122 

900 

59*0 

6212 

5889 

5725 

5945 

8790 

7025 

1000 

6695 

7015 

6635 

6433 

6702 

10015 

7944 

1100 

7459 

7826 

7399 

7145 

7467 

11263 

8880 

1200 

8230 

8645 

8151 

7861 

8239 

12533 

9831 

1300 

9010 

9471 

8922 

8581 

9021 

13820 

10799 

1400 

9797 

10304 

9699 

9306 

9809 

15122 

11783 

1500 

10590 

11142 

10485 

10035 

10606 

16436 

12783 

1600 

11392 

11988 

11278 

10769 

11409 

17773 

13798 

1700 

12200 

12836 

12080 

11509 

12220 

19119 

14831 

1800 

13016 

13691 

12888 

12254 

13036 

20469 

15877 

1900 

13837 

14551 

13702 

13003 

13858 

21840 

16941 

2000 

14663 

15415 

14524 

13759 

14688 

23211 

18019 
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Table B.10 Atomic Heat Capacities 
for Kopp's Rule* 


Element 

C^IJ/(g-atom‘C)l 

Solids 

Liquids 

C 

75 

12 

H 

9.6 

18 

B 

11 

20 

Si 

16 

24 

O 

17 

25 

F 

21 

29 

P 

23 

31 

S 

26 

31 

All Othcis 

26 

33 


J D. M Himmelblau. Basic Principles and 
Calculations in Chemical Engineering. 3rd 
Edition. Prentice Hall. Englewood Cliffs. 
NJ. 1974, p. 270. 


Table B.ll Integral Heats of Solution and Mixing at 2S*C 


r(mol HjO/mol solute) 

kJ/mol HO 

<A 

kJ/mol NaOH 

(A// b )h;SO< 
kJ/mol H 2 SO* 

0.5 





-15.73 

1 

-26.22 

— 

-28.07 

1.5 

— 

— 

-36.90 

2 

-48.82 

— 

-41.92 

3 

-56.85 

-28.87 

-48.99 

4 

-61.20 

-34.43 

-54.06 

5 

-64.05 

-37.74 

-58.03 

10 

-69.49 

-4151 

-67.03 

20 

-7L78 

-4184 

— 

25 

— 

— 

-7130 

30 

-7159 

-4172 

— 

40 

-73.00 

-4159 



50 

-73.26 

-4151 

-73.34 

100 

-73.85 

-4134 

-73.97 

200 

-74.20 

-4126 

— 

500 

-74.52 

-4138 

-76.73 

1000 

-74.68 

-4147 

-78.57 

2000 

-74.82 

-4155 

— 

5000 

-74.93 

-4168 

-84.43 

10000 

-74.99 

-4172 

-87.07 

50000 

-75.08 

-4180 

— 

100 ooo 

-75.10 

— 

-93.64 

500 000 

— 

— 

-95.31 

X 

-75.14 

-4189 

-96.19 


4 From X C Whitwcll and R. K. Toner, Censenotien of Mass and Energy, pp 344-346. 
Copyright O 1969 by McGraw-Hill. Inc. Used with permission of McGraw-Hill. 
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ANSWERS TO TEST YOURSELVES 


p.9 

L A ratio ot equivalent values ol a quantity expressed in dil- 
ferent units. 

2. (60 a)/ (1 nun) 

3. (1 min 2 )/ (3600 s 2 ) 

4. (1 m’)/(10 e cm’) 

p.ll 

1. (a) (1000 mm)/(lm); (b) (10 » s)/(l ns); 

<c> (lm 2 )/(10*cm 2 ); (d) (1 m’)/(35.3145 ft’); 

(e) (9.486 X 10-* Btu'S), '(1.341 X 10"’ hp) 

2. m/s; cm/s; Its 

p.13 

1. 2 N; (2/32174) lb, 

2. No 

3. 1 kg. same; less 

4. 2 lb*; same: less 

p.15 

1. (a) 1.22 X 10* (3 si); (b) 122000 x 10* (6 si.); 

<c) 3.040 X 10"* (4 si) 

2. (a) 134.000 (3 si); <b> 0.01340 (4 al); (c) 4200 (3 si.) 

3. (a) 3 si; <b) 2 si; (c) 3*1.11.2; (d) 2 si. 12 

4. (a) 1460; (b) 13.4; (c) L76 X 10*’ 

5. (a) 4.25-4.35; (b) 4.295-1.305. 

<e> 27775 X 10-’-27785 X 10"’; 

(d) 2450-2550; (e) 2499.5-2500.5 

p.18 

L Breakdowns, routine or unplanned shutdowns, or in- 
stalling new equipment in the second week. (Many other 
possibilities exist.) 

2. 35.5 or 35 batch cs/weck. 

3. 40 batches/week. The second week was clearly abnormal 
and shouldn't influence the prediction. 

p.19 

L V - 237.4 em’/s. range — 21 cm’s, 4 ” 66.3 cm Vs 2 . 
n - 8.1 cm' It 

2. V - 237.4 em’/s ± 16.2 em’/s 

p.22 

L All additive terms have the same dimensions. No. Yes. 

2. m-*-r* 


3. A multiplicative combination ol lactors with no net units; 
ir'/i-Of r/if 2 . 

4. o(lb(). Q is dimcnsiooless. 

p.23 

1. Substitute in Equation 27-1. 

2. Correct; too high; too low; too low. 

P-27 

L y - aix 1 - 2) 

2. <b) Plot l/y versus (x - 3)*: a » slope, b * intercept. 

(c) Plot y 1 versus « 2 : a - slope. 6 ■ -intercept. 

(d) Plot Jx/ san.v versus x : a » slope, b » intercept. 
<e> Plot In y versus x:b - In (*j/.‘0/(*J “ *1). 

Ina - In v, -6*1.0 - r 1 **. 

(0 Plot In y versus In «; b - ln(>j/yi)/ln(*j/*i).lno - 
In >i - bln *i.o - e“*. 

P-29 

L (a) P - or + b: (b) P - ae"; 

<c> P - <u*; «d) ^ - 3-f oexp<6/* 2 ); 

(e> 1 IF - o(r* - 4)*. 

2 . (a) P versus / on a semilog paper; 

(b) P versus t on log paper; 

(c) P i versus i* on semilog paper; 

(d) 1 / P (or P) versus (r - 4) on log paper. 

p.44 

1. Dimensionless 

2. 0.50 g/cm’; 2.0 em’/g; 31 ib./ft’; l^g;36cm’ 

3. Yes. 

4. No — possibly diHerent reference densities used tor each. 
5- PH;0(i) PH;OH : PtOM‘1 PShAO) 

6. When T rises, the mercury in the thermometer expands 
At higher temperatures the same mass thus occupies a 
greater volume, meaning that the density ol mercury (- 
m/V) detrtastx 

P-46 

1. 10.0 em’/s 

2. 159.5 gi'min 

3. Same; same; greater at outlet. 

P-47 

1. 100 mfa'rain. 100 g'min 

2. Flowmeters — see Figure 32-1. 


655 
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3. Too low (the gas is much less dense, so it must flow at a 
much higher rate than the liquid to raise the float to the 
same position). 

P- 49 

L (a) 6.02 X 10“ molecules: 
tb) M grams 

2. The molecular weight of the species expressed in tons. 

3. (a) 1 lb-mole. 2 lb* 

<b) 2 lb-moles. 2 lb„ 

4. 2000 

5. 50 kmol'b 

p. 52-a 

L (a) 80/81; (b) 0.5 

2. 025 lb„ Alb n ; 0.75 lb B B/lb„ ; 0.333 mole A/'molc; 0.667 
mole B.'molc: 100 lb D Atom; 100 lb-moles B/min; 400 
lba/min; 150 Ib-moks'min 

p. 52-b 

L n/V (mol’L) 

2. nM/V (g/L) 

3. (20/Ca) (L) 

4. (120c A )^b 

p.54 

L « - 125 X 10'" kg CeHsOH/kg hquid (or g/gor Ib./lb.) 

2. 0.125 mg QHsOH 

3. 125 X 10 ‘ g CsHsOHO-. (Solution density - 1 kg>L.) 

p. 56-a 

L Sec Figures 3.4-1 and 3.4-2 and Equation 3.4-2. 

2 The fluid pressure is higher at the bottom than at the top 
(hydrostatic head effect). No. Maybe. Yes (The answers 
depend on how large the tank is.) 

3. No Convert 1300 nun Hg to (say) dynesCm 1 . then multi- 
ply by 4 cm* to calculate F (dynes). 

4 79 nun Hg 

p. 56-b 

L No 

2. Pressure relative to a vacuum: pressure relative to atmo- 
spheric pressure. 

3. 735 mm Hg (absolute): 20 mm Hg of vacuum. 

4 4 in. Hg: 33.9 in. Hg 

p.59 

L Sec Figure 3.4-3; 0-7000 atm; gauge. 

2. Sec Figure 3.4-4. 


3. (a) Hue; (b» true; (e> false 

4 -14 mm Hg 

p. 62 

L Immerse in ice-water mixture, mark mercury’ level as 0*. 
Immerse in boiling water, mark level as 100“. Divide 0 to 
100 interval into 100 equal subintervals, label appropri- 
ately. 

2 1*C 

3. l‘C 

p.84 

L Scmibatch. transient 

2 Batch, transient 

3. Scmibatch. transient 

4. (a) Continuous, transient: 

(b> continuous, steady state 

p.89 

3. Steady-state, either no reactions or no net mole change 
on reaction (e.g.. A — B but not A— 2B or A + B— C). 

4 Steady-state. A is nonreactivc. 

5. Steady-state, no density change from inlet to outlet. 
(Good approximation for liquids and solids, effectively 
requires no reactions and constant temperature and pres- 
sure for gases) 

P- 93 

2 m - 250(1 - «)/60 

3. n - (75X1-595)/ (154) 

4 m ■* 50 + i^i,; m,„ - 0.25 m,,,; y - Q75m^/ (50 + m^,) 

P- 95 

L (atoms),, * (atoms)^, for each atomic species; multi- 
ply all stream amounts by a constant factor; an assumed 
amount of an input or output stream. 

2 (a) Flow rates arc 1000. 20.00). and 21.000 (all Icmoih), 
mole fractions are unchanged. 

(b) Flow rates are 200. 100. and 100 (all lb„'min). mass 
fractions are unchanged. 

p.98 

L Hi: (Sib.). - (1 lb. *4 »>«)„,; Oi: (5 lb.). - (41b.. 
llb.W total mass: (10 lb.). - ( 101 b_W 

2 Balance on E solve for mi; balance on C. solve for x ; total 
mass balance, solve for rh~. 

p. 117 

L Yes 

2. 4 
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3. (4 moles H2O produced)/ (6 moles O2 consumed) 

4 . (400X6)/ ( 4 ) — 600 

5. 200 moL'min 

p. 119 

L C 2 H. 

2 . 100 % 

3. 50 kmol O,; 100 kmol C,H.O; 50 kmol 

4 . 50 kmol C 2 H,; 75 kmol O,; 50 kmol C,H.O; 25 kmol 

5. 0.80; 0.40; 40 kmol 

p. 125 

L 0.90 

2. 80% 

3. 16 mol B.'mol C 

4 . 80 mol. 10 mol 

p 128 

L Three independent molecular species (CjH*. C.H,. N>). 

TWo independenl atomic species (N and either C or H). 
2. (a) CH* * 20 2 - COi ♦ 2H,0 
<b> CH. 4- JO2 - CO -t- 2HjO 

(c) C,H, *lOi- 2CO, ♦ 3HjO 

(d) CjH, ♦ |0 2 - 2CO -t- 3H 2 0 

Since (b) can be obtained as (a) J [(c) - (d)[ (verify), the 
lout equations are not independent. 

P- 134 

1. 60 mol; 0.60 

2 . 120 mol. 0.48 

3. 40 mol CH. - 100 mol CH, -*=>* = 60 mol 
130 mol Oi - 250 mol 0,-2* => i - 60 mol 
60 mol CO, - 0 mol O, * £ =s> { - 60 mol 

4 . Four molecular species balances (CH,. O,. CO,. HjO). 
Three atomic species balances (C H. O). 

5. (b) I - O. (250X2) mol O in - [(130)<2> + (60)(2) + 

(120)(1)J mol O out 

«c> 1 - O * C 250 mol O, m - 130 mol O* out * 120 
mol O, consumed 

(d) G - 0.120 mol H,0 generated - 120 mol H 2 0 out 

(e) 1 - O. (100)(4) mol H m - [(40)(4) + (120)(2)[ mol 
Hout 

p. 135 

1. Overall - 100/110 - 0909 mol A consumed'mol A led; 
single pass - 100/200 = 0.500 mol A consumcd/mol A 
ted. 

p.138 

1. Overall conversion - 0.833 (83.3%). single-pass 
conversion - Q25 (25%). 


2. Customers want B. not a mixture that contains mostly A. 
Makes no sense to pay lor 200 mol ol A (tresh Iced) and 
then discard 140 mol ol it 

3. C would keep building up in the system. Take oil a purge 
stream trom the recycle. 

4. The cost ol the reactor that would be required to achieve 
an 83.3% conversion in a single pass could be much 
greater than the cost ol the separation and recycle equip- 
ment. 

p. 145 

1. 21% Q 79% Nj; 79/21 - 3.76 moles N,/mole O, 

2. 25% H 2 . 25% O,. 50% H 2 0; 50% H,. 50% O, 

3. 20; 0.95; 5/95 - 0.0526 

p. 146 

1. 200 mol O-jh 

2. 200 mol O-jh 

3. (4.76 x 200) mol airth 

4. (2 X 4.76 x 200) mol airth 

5. 50% 

p. 190 

1. 255 em’/s. II T is raised, mass flow rate remains constant 
but volumetric flow rate increases slightly. Look up the 
density ol liquid water at 75‘C and divide it into 200 gfe. 

2- - pjh. and varies with temperature. The differ- 

ence would be extremely slight. 

3. 3L + 3U... + !*; 

Pi Pi P. 



p mu. m,„p! muapz pi pi 


p. 193 

1. A relation between absolute pressure, specific volume, 
and absolute temperature of a substance. PP - RT. High 
T,lowi>. 

2. (c). (e). The mass and mass density of CO, are each 
greater by a factor (MW^/MW^) - 22. 

3. (a) and (c). 

• _ nRT m RT 

~P~ .W ~F 

Let E denote ethylene and B denote butene. MW b - 
2MW t s V e - 2V|. 

V - RT/P. which is the same for B and E. 

Mass density; p - m/V - (MW)P/KT => - 2pn 

4. RT/P - [0.08206 L atm/(mol K)l(200K)/ (20 atm) - 
0.8206 L'mol < 5 Lmol. From Equation 52-3. the error 
is likely to be greater than 1%. 

p. 196 

1. See Table 52-1. 

2- V M . - V„ - 2V m 
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3. Decreases (n is unchanged. V increases); nothing 

4. (a) 

p. 197 

L (b).(d) 

2. 5 bar; 50 m’; pn k increases, m* is unchanged. 

3. Greater than 

p. 200 

L Vapor 

2. (a) P,<P b ; (b) <c> p* > ^ 

3. Gas. Supercritical fluid. 

p. 206 

L The equation to determine V tor given values ot T and P 
is a cubic equation. 

2. Critical temperature and pressure (Table B.l). Pitzer 
acentric factor (Table 5.3-1). 

3- (b). (a), (c) 

p. 210 

L No; T, - (-190 )/<7« -* 8). P, - 300/ (P, * 8). look up z 
on charts, calculate V - znRT/P. 

2. Need a different chart for each species. 

3. Seep. 207. 

p. 212 

See Example 5.3-4. Nonpolar compounds with similar critical 
properties. 

P-238 

L Distillation. The naphthas come off from the top of the 
column, the lubricating oils from the bottom, and the 
heating oils from the middle. 

2. Evaporation, filtration, centrifugation 

3. Evaporation, reverse osmosis (membrane filtration at 
high pressure) 

4. Condensation, absorption; 5. Adsorption. 

p. 243 

L -5°C. 3 mm Hg 
2 -56.6'G 5.112 atm 

3. All CO; solidifies at 1 atm. solid melts at 9.9 atm. and 
-56‘C. liquid boils at 9.9 atm and -4Cr*C 
4 1 atm; 9.9 atm 

5. -785'C; -56‘C -40“C: 6. No 

p. 246 

L Cox chart (Figure 6.1-4): Antoine equation (Equation 
6.1-4) 


2 Plot p~ versus l/Ta^ia, on semilog paper, draw line 
through points, and extrapolate to l/P*. 

3. The plot is more likely to be linear on the Cox chart. 

P- 249 

L Eq. 62-1 

2. (a) 2; (b) 2; (c) 4; (d) 3 

p. 253 

L Yes: yes. 

2 200 mm Hg; 760 nun Hg: 200/ 960; look up or calculate 
the temperature at which p' ullm ~ 960 mm Hg. 

3. (a) The temperature to which a gas must be cooled be- 

fore any constituent condenses; superheated, satu- 
rated. 

<»»> >HjO ~ MW/P 0 <0 nothing; (ii) condense: 

(til) condense; (iv) nothing 

(c) pj| ; o(7'df) • yvfiPu- Look up the temperature at 
which the vapor pressure is p^ 0 . 

(d» 7* - To - 7*; >h,o " Ph,o(7"o*)/P»- 

P- 254 

L 82*C 

2. 50% 

3 0.111. ^ - 44.4% 

P-258 

L Raoult’s law; p A — x A p' A . where » A is the mole fraction 
of A in the liquid phase; most likely to be valid as i A — 
1 . 0 . 

2 Henry’s law. p A - x A ll A : most likely to be valid when 
** — 0. 

3. A solution for which either Raoult’s law or Henry's law is 
obeyed for all species at all solution compositions. 

4 Henry’s law for *co, and pco,. Raoult’s law for ih^o 
and pn.fi ■ Look up Henry's law constant for CO; ( Perry’s 
Chemical Engineers ’ Handbook. 7th Edition, p. 2-125) 
and vapor pressure of H-O (Table R3 of this book). 

p. 264 

L The temperature at which the first bubble of vapor forms 
if the liquid is heated at the given pressure. The temper- 
ature at which the first drop of liquid forms if the vapor 
mixture is cooled at the given pressure. 

2 92*G 0.70 mol benzcne.’mol (from Figure 6.4-la) 

3. 99*0. 0.30 mol benzene.' mol (from Figure 6.4- la); de- 
creases 

4 Increase (see Equation 6.4-4); increase (see Equation 
6.4-6) 

5. The hydrostatic head of the liquid must be added to the 
pressure at the liquid surface. Convert 5 ft of water to atm. 
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add It to 1 atm. and look up the boiling point of water at 
the corrected pressure. 

6. Tlie nonlinear equations cannot be solved explicitly lor I . 

p. 268 

L 380 g. The added salt will not remain undissoived. 

2. 55'C Increasing quantities ot KNOj crystals precipitate 
(come out ot solution). 

3. See p. 267. Magnesium sultatc tctrahydratc. 

4. 120.4/ 138.4 - 0.870 

5. Above 40"C the crystals that precipitate are hydrated 
salts. 

p. 270 

L A solution property that depends only on concentration, 
and not what the solute and solvent arc. Vapor pressure, 
boiling point, and freezing point. 

2. 850 nun Hg. Solute is nonvolatile, nondissociative, and 
nonreactive with the solvent; Raoult's law holds. 

3. Greater, p' ~ (1000 mm Hg)/0.85 - 1176 mm Hg. 

4. It lowers the freezing point of water, so it keeps ice 
from forming at temperatures where it would otherwise 
form. 

5. Antifreeze lowers the freezing point and raises the boiling 
point of water, so the radiator is less likely to freeze in 
winter and to boil m summer. 


p. 316 

1. Kinetic, potential, internal; heat, work 

2. Heat is only defined in terms of energy being transferred. 

3. E, + Q - W - E, 

p. 318 

1. The mass flow rates are the same; punw < pauu 
V«u, > VW 

2. A£ 0 > 0. Afck > 0 

p. 319 

1. Gosed system: no mass crosses system boundaries. 

Open system: mass crosses system boundaries. 

Adiabatic system: no heat transferred to or from system. 

2. Q - 250 J 
W - -250 J 

3. AH - -50kcal 

4. If the substance is a liquid or a solid, or a gas under nearly 
ideal conditions, it is reasonable to neglect the depen- 
dence of 6' on pressure. 

p. 321 
L V- - 
2 . > /■,« 
p. 322 


p. 273 

1. See definition at bottom of p. 271. Extraction is transfer- 
ence of a solute from one liquid solvent to another. 

2. Less soluble; mv* ** ”iw 

p. 274 


1. A tie line connects compositions of two phases in equilib- 
rium. 

2. HjO-rich phase— 95.0% H,0. 2.5% acetone. 2.5% 
MIBK; MIBK-rich phase— 92.5% MIBK. 25% HjO. 
5.0% acetone. Mass ratio of MIBK phase to H 2 0 


0.950 - 0450 
u.45u u.u24 


- 1.18. 


p. 278 


L In absorption a gas species dissolves in a liquid: in ad- 
sorption a gas or liquid species adheres to the surface of 
a solid. 

2. An adsorbate is a species adhering to the surface of a solid 
adsorbent. 

3. Concentration equals partial pressure times a constant 
(and vice versa). 

4. Toxic species in the air are adsorbed on the surface of the 
carbon. Nonaetivated carbon has much less surface area 
so the mask would become saturated in much less time. 


1. 6000 cal 

2. lOOOcatmin 

3. The specific volume and pressure: H - 0 + I'V 
p. 324 

1. W, - 0 
2 Q - 0 

3. A£, - 0 

4. A£,, - 0 
p. 327 

1. A property whose change of value in any process depends 
only on its initial and final states and not on the path be- 
tween them 

2. (a) 0; 

<b> 5000 7/kg: 

<c> AH - H A (v. 0“C. 1 atm) - H A (v. 3CC. 1 atm) 

- (5000 JAg - 7500 J/kg) - -2500 J/kg 
<e> No— H is a state property. 

p. 337 

1. Incompressible fluid, negligible heat transfer, and no in- 
ternal energy changes due to anything but friction. 

2. Above, plus no friction or shaft work. 
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p. 359 

H -2751 kJ/kg. 0 - -2489 0/18. 

p. 361 

2. Lower P isothermal!)- to 1 atm. cool at 1 atm to 80.rC. 
condense at 80.7'C and 1 atm. cool liquid at 1 atm to 2S“C. 
raise pressure to 5 atm. 

3. Keeping pressure constant at 1 atm. cool water to 25"C. 
dissolve NaOH in water at 23‘G raise solution to 50*0. 

4. Keeping pressure constant at 1 atm. cool 0 2 to 25‘G mix 
0 2 and CH. at 25“C. carry out reaction at 2S“C raise prod- 
uct gas to 300”C. 

p. 366 

L (a) ii; (b) fc (c) Hi 

2. Determine lor CjH e at each ol the system conditions. 
If i is close to 1 for both states, it may be reasonable to 
neglect A H. 

p 368 

L C, - 00/41%. 

C, - (40/41% 

2 . (a) exact: 

(b) inaccurate: 

<c> good approximation 

3. AH - (Sg)[0.5cal(g *C)](20‘C> - 50 cal 

p. 371 

L 28.5 J/(mol"C) 

2. 5 cal/(mol-*C); 7 caV(mol ‘C) 

3. (a) 22.44 kJ/mol 

(b) -25.78 kJ/mol: 

(e) -122 X 10* Btu'h (Neglect pressure effects.) 
p. 373 

L CaCO,(s): C, - 26 + 7.5 ♦ 3(17) - 84.5 J/(mol"C) 

1 AH - «2kg)[2.SkJ/(kg‘C)] 

*- (1 kg)(1.8 kJ l (kg“C)))(10 , G) - 68 kl 
AH - 68 kJ/3 kg - 23 kJ/kg 
3 AH - 25 cal'g 

4. (C,)^, - [(0. 50)(1 .00) ♦ <0. 50)(0. 54)] cal/g - 
0.77 cal'g 

p. 381 

L Yes; no 

1 (a) 0; <b> 900 J/mol 

(c) Cool the sapor to 75“C; coodense at 75“C. cool the 
liquid to 25“C. 

3. AH, — 5500 caL'mol 

A U, - AH. - RT - 26.710 caL’mol 


p. 382 

L Equation 8.4-3 

1 Equation 8.4-4 

3. From Equation 8.4-6. slope of line is - AH.//?. 

4. From Equation 8.4-7. slope of tangent to curve at p' — 1 
atm is - AH.//?. 

5. Equation 8.4-8 

6. A H,(7i) - f * C M dT + AH,(7T) 4- C r dT 

p. 392 

Air at 25"C. h, - 20% => h, - 0.0M0 kg HjO/kg dry air: 

- 125‘C; 7* - 0.5'C; - 085 mVkg dry air. 

H - (35.00 - 0.27) kJkg dry air - 34.73 kJ/kg dry air 

p. 395 

L (a) (C,)_. (C,)^. and (AH.)^, are independent of 
temperature, and the enthalpy change of unevapo- 
rated liquid is small compared to the heat of vapor- 
ization and the enthalpy of the gas. 

(b) Yes; <c> no 

2. r„ - ll'C; h. - 0.0069 kg H-O/kg dry air: 

h, - 70%; H - (31.60 - 0.06) kJ/kg dry air - 31.54 kJ/kg 
dry air 

p. 397 

L (a) H - -40 kJ/mol A: (b) H - 20 kJ/mol A 

1 Q - AH - (5)(-40)kJ - -200kJ (evolved) 

3. Q - 5(-60 4 40) kl - -100 kJ (evolved) 

p. 402 

L -97 BtU'Ibn solution 

1 77'F (the rclerencc temperature for H,SO,) 

3. 190‘F. 65 wt% HjSO,. (Highest temperature on a line be- 
tween the feed points.) 

4. (a) -60 BtUlb m solution. <b) 30 Btu'lb„ solution. The 
heat of solution at 77'F (or the energy required to heat the 
solution from 77'F to its adiabatic mixing temperature of 
about 195*F). 

p. 406 

L 130‘F. 0.15 

1 600Btu/lb. 

3. Vapor fraction “ (0.50 - Q18)/(088 - 0.18) - 0.46 

p.441 

1 The second sentence is wrong and the first sentence is 
correct, but only if the reactants and products are at the 
same temperature. Tbc energy released by the breaking 
ot reactant bonds and forming of product bonds must be 
transferred from the reactor to keep the products at the 
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same temperature; otherwise it remains in the reactor and 
raises the product temperature. It the reactor is adiabatic, 
the products at the higher temperature would be at the 
same energy level as the reactants at the lower tempera- 
ture. 


p.«5 

L //ptnitcii ~ when stoichiometric quantities ol re- 

actants are ted. the reaction proceeds to completion, and 
reactants and products are at the same temperature and 
pressure. As above, with reactants and products at 25'C 
and 1 atm. 

2. (a) -20 kJ/mol A reacted: (b) exothermic; <e> withdrawn; 
(d) higher 

3. The latent heat ot vaporization o( C*H„ at 25‘C and 1 atm 

4. A0,(r) - A ft,(T) *■ 2 RT 

5. A/?. - 2 fol*. - Z W*. 

In general. ft, - 0,* PV ,\ lor liquids and solids, ft, - 0,; 
and lor ideal gases, P?, - RT. so that /?,-(?,+ RT. To 
obtain the desired result, substitute for ft, in the expres- 
sion for A/?,, and recognize that 

a o, = x W4 - Z hW 

"*» 

p.447 

1. See last paragraph of Section 9.2. 

2. Multiply Equation 2 by -2 and add the result to Equa- 
tion 1 

2A-fB-2A-2D — 2C-2C-6E 

B * 6E — 2D. A//, - AH,i - 2A Ha - 3000 kJ/mol 

p.44» 

1. The formation reaction of CO is C * iOi — CO. so the 
heat of formation is - i times the heat of the given re- 
action. or -110.5 kJ/mol. (This checks with the value in 
Table B.1.) 

2. The heat of vaporization of propane at 25‘C. 

3. AH," - (AH^cOj * 2 (AW,°)h,o*> - (A #)«, 

p.464 

L (a) AH r °(soln. n - 50) - (A H,) A - 100 - 10 
- -110 kJ/mol A 
(b) A/? ( °(soln. n - «) - -115 kJ/mol A 
2. (a) ft(2S“C) - -110 kJ/mol A 
(b) //(25'C) - -550 kl 

p 466 

L LHV - 2658 kJ/mol 

HHV - 2658 kJ/mol + 5(44.013 kJ/mol) 

- 2878 kJ/mol 


2. HHV - (0.40)(143 kJ/g) + (0.60X55 kJ/g) 

- 90.2 kJ/g 

3. For coal: 

(J15U'ton)(l Uwl5.000 Btu)(l ton/2000 lb.) 

- 5.0 X 10'* fcBtu 

For natural gas; 

«(J.'tonXl ton l 20W) lb.)(l Itw23.000 Btu) 

- 5.0 X 10'* S.'Btu 

11 

« - S23ft'ton 

p. 469 

1. The product temperature when the fuel is burned com- 
pletely in an adiabatic reactor. 

2. Heat loss through reactor walls, incomplete reaction. 

3. With an air feed, the heat released from combustion of 
a fixed amount (say. 1 mol) of fuel goes into heating the 
nitrogen in the air as well as the reaction products and 
excess oxygen, whereas only the latter must be heated for 
a pure O, feed. If a fixed quantity of heat is added to a 
greater amount of material, the resulting temperature rise 
must be less. 

p. 471 

1 . (a) Ignition — abrupt increase in the rate of an oxidation 

reaction. 

(b) Ignition temperature — the temperature at which ig- 
nition occurs when a combustible mixture is heated 
slowly. 

(c> Ignition lag — tunc between a mixture reaching its ig- 
nition temperature and the occurrence of ignition. 

(d) Flammability limits — composition limits outside of 
which ignition or explosion cannot occur. 

(e) Flash point of a liquid — temperature at which a liq- 
uid gives off enough vapor to form an ignitable mix- 
ture with the air above the liquid surface. 

2. (a) An explosion or ignition: no reaction would occur. 

(b) Yes: the reaction would cease. 

(c) There is a region between the emerging >et (pure 
methane) and the bulk of the room air (almost no 
methane) within which the methane fraction falls be- 
tween the flammability limits The flame persists in 
this region. 

p. 473 

1. A flame is a combustion zone in which various species un- 
dergo transitions from states of high energy to states of 
lower energy. The energy lost in the transitions is given 
off as visible light. 

2. In low-temperature flames, which occur when the fuel and 
oxygen are not well mixed, carbon particles are formed 
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and remain unburned, but the heat in the reaction zone 
raises them to a temperature at which they glow incan- 
descently. The result is a yellow flame. At higher com- 
bustion temperatures various intermediate species are 
tonned and excited to high-energy states, and emit blue 
light as they return to lower states. TTie result is a blue 
flame. 

3. In a detonation, a pressure front (shock wave) lot ms 
and propagates at supersonic speed, rapidly compress- 
ing and igniting the flammable mixture and giving the 
appearance ol an instantaneous combustion. In the 
vicinity of the detonation, the force of the shock wave 
can demolish a building or propel a bullet. The noise 
is the vibration of the eardrums caused by the shock 
wave. 

4. The rate of the reaction depends strongly on temperature: 
at room temperature it is immeasurably low. 

p. 507 

L (a) l:(b)»i 

2. Ten variables (flows of A. B. C. and D at inlet. A. B. and C 
in vapor product, and B. C. and D in liquid product) - 4 
balances (A. B. C. and D) - 2 relations (given split of B. 
equilibrium relation for Q — 4 degrees of freedom. 

p. 510 

L Mixer — 3. separator — 4 

2. 5 degrees of freedom (7 local degrees of freedom 2 ties) 

p. 548 

L (a) Accumulation, input, output (although the mass bal- 
ance will yield the result that accumulation - 0); 

(b) all but generation: 

(c) accumulation, output, consumption 

2. dm/di - 10 kgh - 10 kg'h - 0 kgfa 

p. 551 

L dy - (2 - l)di => | ' dy - | (2 - i)di 



= - ln(2 - .»)]{ - l 





=" -ln(2-y)]J -2r— ^ 



p. 560 

L Neglect changes in £\ and £ p ; no mass accumulation: 0 
and H independent of P: no phase changes or chemical 
reactions: no spatial variations in T ; constant C, and C f . 

2. When the expression for U m is differentiated to yield 
Equation 1 1 .3-9. if C, vanes with temperature (and hence 
with time) another term of the form M(T„ - T,){dC./dt) 
would have to be added. 

p. 609 

L -1. +2 

2 The line for which the sum of the squares of the residuals 
is a minimum. 

3 Yes. (Corollary— no) 

4 Positive and negative deviations from the line would can- 
cel out. possibly making a terrible At look good. 

p. 611 

L Linear 

2 Nonlinear 

3. Nonlinear 

4 (a) Linear: (b) nonlinear 

5. (a) Linear (multiply equation by *): (b) nonlinear; 

(c) linear 

p. 612 

L A straight line on a plot of / versus x can only intersect 
the * axis at one point. 

2 One root. (The intersection of a 45” line through the origin 
with a curve that begins at 1 when t — 0 and decreases, 
approaching 0 as x approaches infinity.) 

p. 613 

L (a) t - 4 and x - 0; (b) x, — 15/4: x, — 5. Converge 
to » - 4. 

2 The equation for a line on an / versus x plot 
through <«../„) and («,./,) is /-/„ + [(/, - /.)/ 
(j , - ».)](* - x.). The intercept of this line on the x 
axis, which we will call « oe .. is obtained by setting / — 0 
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and solving the resulting equation lor x. Hie result is p. 618 
Equation A.2-1. 

L 2.60 

P" 615 2. A line on an/ versus x plot through (2. 23) and (23. 2.45) 

L Yes. No. You can solve for the roots directly. intersects the 45" line at i - 2.60. 

2. The value ol /'(«*) would be 0. and the correction term p. 626 
// /' would blow up. 

1. 80 

p.617 2 M 

L (a) Modified successive substitution; <b> successive sub- 3. 80. The lunction is cubic, so Simpson's rule is exact. 

stitution: (c) acceleration 
2. 13.6 
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ANSWERS TO SELECTED PROBLEMS 


CHAPTER TWO 

2. (c) 120 hp 
6. 4.3 X 10 5 miles 
8. <b> 2.6 kg 
10. 25 m’ 

14. (b) 0.135 m/s 1 

18. (a) s T - 2.3‘C 

20. (a) j, - 22 

24. (a> 88.8 cm/s (or 0.888 m/s) 

26. (b) 1.13 g/cm> 

28. (b) /(C - 0.1 mol/L) - 1.12 mm (extrapolated), 1.70 
min (exact) 

30. (d> xy - 

32 (b) 109 kg/h 

34. (a » 4 - 9.3 X 10' 5 min" 1 

36. * — 1.573 (dimcnsiook&s). Answer may vary slightly. 
38. (b> Runs 1. 2. 3. 4 => b - 0.52. Answer may vary 
slightly. 

40. (e) i - 2095 h 

42 (b) Fur Lab 1. k - 0.0062 s'* 

44. a - 6536 

CHAPTER THREE 

2 (b) 360 lb./tt’ 

4. 568.42 in France 
6. (a) 445 L 
8- - 15 

10. (b) 1.00 X 10’S 
12 (b) 4.6 kg I lei'll 
14. <0 l.OSXU/'gC 
16. (b) 8715 lb„,'h 
18. 0.300 g CaCCtyg suspension 
20. «c) 3.84 X 10-’ kg CaSO, 

22 (a) SG - 0.903 
24. 0.917 g«m’ 

26. <a> Sample 1: 15.6 mokXClL. 6.2 »1% CH* 

28. (c> 87.7 s 

30. 0.155 g 

32 <e> 0.737 aim 

36. P - 329 psi 

38. (b) - 20 X 10 3 N 

40. r« a - 775 mm Hg 


42 (a) h - 40) cm => /?«. - 646 cm 

44. <b> 6.54 peig 

46. (a) 393 mm Hg 

48. (e) 153’F 

50. (b) 326‘Os 

52 <b> 2.6 U\, CO 

54. Al 94'C. * - 0.707 L/(mol mm) 

CHAPTER FOUR 
A (d) l0l -» 0.21 iV(«| + n-) 

6. (b) INvo unknowns must be specified 
8. (c) 22 (22%) of the large eggs arc broken 
10. 207 gal. 

12 (b) 5.80 X 10 3 mol CH,OHh 

14. (a) 6480 Ib-molcWh 

16 (b) 2.96 L 20% soIutlun/L 6J% solution 

18. (b) 588 x lO’/vear 

20. (a) 1.2 X 10-’ mol HjO(v)/mol 

22 (c) ,, - 020. m, - 1000 =• «A - 329. n# - L10 

24. (b) velocity - 853 m/s 

26 (c) 423 kg SOj'min temoved trom Iced gas 

28. 3 balances on overall system. 2 on Unit 1 

30. (c) 395% salt m the diluent liom the 4“ evaporator 

32 (b) 28.6 kg ot 42% concentrate 

34. (b) Recycle ratso - 1.60 

36 (b) 9.71 kg C B H, 4 recycled/kg C*H h ted 

38. (c) 3796 kg steam led to stripper 

40. (c) 17.6% excess NH, 

42 f - 562 moVs 
44. 7380 kg 80% HjS 0 4 
46 (b) X A - X b - 0.688 
48. <e> -Vo - 0156 

50. (c) Fractional yield ot C.H 5 CI - 0.875 
52 1533 kg ore 

54. For the 1- Iced mixture, y* - 0.2027. yb - 0.0393 
56 (b) CH, OH enters the reactor at the rate ot 50.0 
kmoLh 

58. (c) 859 kmol/h recycle 
60. (a) SP. Conversion - 14% 

62 (b) 2535 X 10* kinoL'h n-CtHic m emulsion recycle. 
2220 kmol H,SO./h and 1200 kmol H ; OZh m acid re- 
cycle, 1(M0 kmol i-CaHiu/h recycled trom distillation 
column 
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64. <t» 66.5 kmol’h 

66. 250 kmol'h 

6*. (b-ill) 9.1 molc% CQi 

70. (e) 18.6% excess air 

72. <•> Desued percent excess air - 11% 

74. 10.7% COi. 9.8% H.O 

76. (b) 3.72 X 10 5 mol air/tonne coal 

78. 30% bypass 

80. (b) Minimum percent excess air — 117%. 
CHAPTER FIVE 
2. Bulk density - 3.26 g/cm’ 

4. (c) 35.4 kg CuS0 4 (anhydrous) 

6. <b) 9.3% error 
8. <b> 555 
10. 165 m/s 

12. Unknown MW - 3.9 
14. <•> WW cm Vs 
16. 712% 

It. 1.52 

20. (e) 58.5 g/L 

22. <■> t* <9 am) - 062 X 10 * 

24. (b) S1.747.00U'month 

26. (b) 3595 mol diluting aute 

28. (b) 3.3 an HiO 

30. 4.0 X 10* m’(STP) air/b 

32. <a> 346 kPa 

34. (c) L2 X 10 5 A 

36. (b) x - 05 =- V - 216 X 10* L 

38. (b) 71% conversion of propylene 

40. <b) 196 kg acetone vaporucihh 

42. 0.150 mol CVmol 

44. 1.8% FejO, 

46. (a) 4.08 X 10 5 L gas.'min leaves the condenser 
48. 0») faot - at 60ftC 
50. 846 SCMH recycled 
52. 25.7mole%COi.6J%CO,_ 

54. <a) Reactor effluent <C): 49.4 kmol/h, 

26% Hj. 53% CH.OH. 0.03% H-O 
S6. 135 m’/b 
58. Pa ik » 7.3 atm 
60. L57 X 10* Lh 
62. (b) 37.4 Ibo, 

M. (b) i - 1.6 
66. 320*F 


68. 74 J mol 

70. <b) P> 21X10* atm (c) 5 cycles 
72 lb) 34.9ft) gallons 
74. 0.041 m’ 

76. 126 ft 1 /min 
78. <b) 29.9 m'rli 
80. 1.63 kmol/mm 

82 <b) CuHaOio 

CHAPTER SIX 

2 (b) 0235 g vapor/g total 
4. 58.8 kJ, 'mol 
6. T, - 116 a C 
8. 8.0 X 10 -4 mol 
10. (b) 6.85‘C 
12 (b) 99.7% condensation 
14. At 70*F and 50% iJl. Pm - 1 196 g/L 
16. 5.04 X 10* ft’/min 
18. 0.310 in’ outlet air/m* feed air 
20. (c) 0.479 lb-molc octane lost 
22. <c) 2.52’C 
24. (b) 29*C 

26. (b) 96% recovery if the refrigerant is used 

28. 1.81 gal. condensctL'mm 

30. (b) Cool to 7.tf*C 

32 (a) 0.0148 Lrnol CHsOHnun 

34. V a - 209 X 10 5 fr’ih 

36. (b) V>„, - 2590 ftVh 

38. r # - 588-C 

40. <b) « - 0.00536 mol C,H*/mol 

42 <a) 1097 mol leave converter. 155% HjO 

44. lb) 8.33 X 10 1 m’ gas feed/kg hquid feed 

46. 0.0711 mol benzene/mol 

48. Iau - 1.46 X 10-* mol CH./mol 

50. <c> 127 cm’ 

52 85.85“C 

54. (a) P "• 76 psig 

56. (a) 0.096 mol C,H,/nun 

58. <b) 226% benzene = T v - 108 1*C 

60. (d) 0.39 m 

62 (d) « h - 0.4ft) =a tb “ 0.795. 

P - 444 nun Hg 

66. (c) 0 46 mill vapor/mol liquid 
68. (d) 64.5‘C 
70. 79.9*C 
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72. <e> 0.19 lb-mole H : 0/lb-molc 
74. 323% 

76. <c> 23.0 kg A 
78. 0.428 lb* crystals/lb* liquid 
80. 204-1 kg/h reveled 
82. <c) 64 Ibm recycle/lb. lie&h leed 
84. 1. - lfC 
86. 83.5 g/mol, 6.38 kJ/mol 
88. 4.4 g styrene In ethylene glycol phase 
90. (a) Ilse extraction requites 13X8X1 kg of hexane 
92. <b) 0.2965 kg alkaline solution/kg acidified broth 
94. Water-rich phase: 21% acetone. 3% M1BK. 76% water 
(answers may vary) 

96. (c) For System 2. - 4 1.8 (answers may vary) 

98. (a) 33.1 grams of sibca gel 
100. <b) 1.13 hours (68 minutes) 

CHAPTER SEVEN 
2 (b) 3000 MW 
4. (a) £* - 1.40 X 10- 5 hp 
6. <b> .. - 25.4 (Us 
8. - 3.43 X 10* kW - h/wfc 

10. (b) Q - -765 J 
12 2338 J/mol 
14 9.0X10’ cal 

16. (a) (1)941 cm’, (ii) 193 J.(iii) 6-13 J 

18. (c) A2f p ~ >0 

20. (a) 246 L/s 

22. 477 mi's 

24. (a) 602X10 T J/s 

26. 5.80 X 10* kW 

28. <b) 137 m’ steaini's 

30. (a) 300 kJili 

32. <b) 15 kW 

34 (a) Every 13 seconds 

36. (a) 0.296 evaporates 

38. <b) 2920 kJ/s 

40. 587 kJ/h 

42. (a) L82 X 10* cal 

44 <c> 5.70 X 10* kJ 

46. 38 g 

48. (a) 0.53 g evaporated 
50. 2.6 g evaporated 
52. (a) 0 894 m/s 
54. (a) 122 L'mrn 


56. 76.2 mVmin 
58. 0.62 kW 

CHAPTER EIGHT 

2 (c) A() - 2160 J/mol 
4. <d> 31.71 kJ, 'mol 
6. <c) -11Q7 kJ/mol 
8 . 7193 kW 

10. (b) C p - 0323 kJ/(mol K) 

12 <c> Total daily cost - $4.72 

14 (a) -2156 kW 

16. 1833 btu'h 

18. -0.07643 kJ/g 

20. 1810 m 3 

22 <r) 3.41 m’/s 

24. (cl 0.4U) m* stcam/m’ propane 
26. (b) Relative humidity - 79.7% 

28. L39 X 10* J/day 

30. (b) 290 kW 

32. (a) 792*C 

34. Jii*. - - 1730 cal/g 

36. <r> 60.12 kJ/moi 

38. - 1.90 X 10* kW 

40. (a) 1.95 X lO’ kJ/h 

42. A//,(100*C) — 38.2 kJ/mol 

44. (c) 33.4 kJ/mol 

46. <d> -1K1 Id 'In’ air fed 

48. 733 kW 

50. (b) 257 kW 

52. (a) 2.42 X 10* kW 

54. (d> T a - 34*C =- r„ - 504.6'C 

56. <b) 163 kg/h additional steam 

58. (c) 3733 kgh fresh water 

60. (c) 0.51 g evaporate 

62. (a) 1760 kW 

64. <d) 1.16 X 10* kJih 

66. (b) «i -0.5.T, - 110*C, 

P - 760 mm Hg =a - 512‘C 
68. (a) 0.840 kg steam generated. 973 kJ transferred from 
condenser 

70. Ta, - 77.3-F. /? - 43.9 Btu.ll>., DA 

72. <d> g - -31 J 

74 (b) 2.9 tons of cooling 

76. (b) 0.0119 kg H;0 addedi'mm 

78. (b) 67 m’ 


£?£££****]£ ? ? P ? ? P S , , , , = ?*??£???» 
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<b» -15.5 kW 

<b» 11.09 kJ/mol HCI 

6.09 X 10* 1/mol H.SO4 

<b» -471 kJ/L product 

<b» 291.4 g Hi 0(1). 547J g HjG(s) 

(c) 60 kJ/h ixansterred from the crystallizer 
(b> U - 125‘C 
<b> MOT 

Liquid 10.5 g NH,. 645 g HjO 
iPTER nine 
(e) — L53 x 10* kW 
(c> +122 kJ 

(a) 122.7 kJ/mol 

(e> -1.26 x 10* Ufa (evolved) 

<b> Art,’ - —5068 kli'mol 
(e) Q - -0.0536 kW 
(e) 0 - 251 U 

(b) 1350 kW 

<c> Q - 11.863 kJ 

<b) -81.5 kW 

<b> -644 X 10* Btu/h 

(c» -279 kW (process), - 265 kW (reactor) 

(b) A: 3.67 X 10 5 kJ/h. R L34 X 1CP kJ/h, 
C: 5.65 X 10* kJ/h 

(c) 55.9 kmol recycled'h 
(a) 80.1% conversion 
(b> 592 kJ/mol Iced 

(a) 0.417 mol C’Hi/mol CHj consumed 

<c> mi - 9.0 mol O i 

-55.0 kJ/mol -177.9 kJ/mol 

(a) AH,' - 2214 kJ/mol 

(a) 177 kJ/mol (NH*)jSO« 

(a) 94‘C 

(a) LHV - 843 kJtool 


50. 72.5% CH4. 18.8% C.H., 8.7% CO 

52. (a) 2.5 galh 

54. (b) 40.3 kJ. 534 kJ 

56. (b> 213 X 10* kJ/m-' fuel 

58. (c> -655 kW 

60. (b) 1.16 X 10* kg steam/h 

62. (a) 99% excess air 

64. (b) 2780*C 

66. (a) 1832*C 

68. (d) For Run 2. T u - 1738^ 

70. (a) m B - 30.3 Uinnea/d m, - 11.2 toonei/d. 
Q, - 8.04 X 10 ? kJ/d. Q, - L38 X 10 T kJ.'d 

CHAPTER TEN 

2 (b) nr, Nz. fto. *1 
4. (a) 7 degrees of freedom 
6. (b) 1.80 mol rccycle/mol fresh feed 
10. (c) For the given conditions. Q - -23.7 kW 
12 (b) T - 156CrC 
CHAPTER ELEVEN 


2 

(a) 

0.3743. M0)- 

7.5 

4. 

<d> 

r-120s.no, -0.30 lb-mole 

6. 

(d) 

26.5 mm 


8. 

(d) 

Cso, (2 nun.) — 3.82 

t- 

• 

2 

X 

10. 

(e) 

90% conversion at r - 46 mm. 

12 

(O 

20.6 seconds 


14 

(b> 

3.5 X 10' ! nun •' 


16. 

(b) 

k - 0.115 Ltaol 


18. 

(b> 

27 hours 


20. 

(b> 

429 kW 


22 

(O 

7V - 3CPC => / - 100 nun 

24 

(b> 

200 g 


26. 

(b) 

54.8“C 


28. 

(a) 

dC a /di - 0.080(C), 

-C K ) 

30. 

(c» 

Jx/Jl - -(n»/iVc)[- 

-*+«/( 
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Absolute humidity. 253. 384 
Absolute pressure. 56 
Absolute saturation. 253 
Absolute temperature. 60 
Absorber. 168 
Absorptioo. 237 
Acentric (actors. Hitter. 201 
Acetylene synthesis (torn methane. 491. 501 
Acid rain. 184 
Activated carbon. 275 
Activation energy. 41 
Adiabatic: 
cooling. 392 

flame temperature. 236. 466 
humidification. 393 
mixing. 401 
process. 319 
saturation. 395 
saturation temperature. 395 
Adsorbate. 275 
Adsorbent 275 
Adsorption. 275 
isotherm. 275 
Air: 

bone-dry. 251 
composition of. 51 
conditioner. 431 
theoretical and excess. 154 
water vapor mixtures. 384 
Algorithm. 504 
Alpha Centauri. 31 
Amagat’s law. 197 
Amazon jungle. 341 

American engineering system of units. 10 
Antoine equation. 246 
constants. 640-641 
Archimedes' principle. 32 
Arrhenius equation. 41. 568 
Atomic numbers, see table, back cover 
Atomic weight. 47. 

values of. see table, back cover 
Average molecular weight. 50 
Avogadro’s number. 48 

Back substitution. 15 
Bag filter. 355 
Balances: 
atoms:. 125. 129 
closure. 151 


differential. 86. 544 
general. 85 

independent, nonreactrvc system. 96 
independent, reactive system. 126 
integral. 86. 546 
overall. 104 

simultaneous transient 560 
Ball mill. 66 
Barometer. 57 
Basis of calculation. 50. 95 
Batch process. 84 

Bcnedict-Webb-Rubin equation. 202 
Bernoulli equation. 334 
Biomass combustion. 71 
Block: 

convergence. 516 
process. 511 
Body fat. 66 
Boiling. 263 
Boiling point. 242. 253 
elevatioo. 270 
for a mixture. 263 
normal. 242 
Boilup. 166. 294 
Bottoms product. 294 
Boundary condition. 544 
Bourdon gauge. 57 
Breakthrough curve. 309 
Breaux Bridge Drug Company. 69 
Brouilktte. P. 220 
Btu (British thermal unit). 316 
Bubble point 259 
Bung. 32 
Bypass. 116 

Calcination. 483 

Calculus, useful rules. 550 

Calibration. 22.67 

Calorie. 316 

Calorimeter. 411. 445 

Carbon, activated. 275 

Careers in Chemical Engineering. 3-5 

Centrifuge. 579 

CGS system of units. 10 

Chain growth of polvmers. 579 

Cheerful Chicken Dairy. 158 

Chemical vapor deposition (CVD). 4. 222. 478 

Chen's equation. 381 

Clapeyron equation. 243. 381 
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Clausius-Clapeyron equation. 244 
Claus process. 225 
Closed system. 313. 316 
Closure ol mass balances. 151 
Coal: 
ash. 185 

fixed carbon. 185 
gasification. 492 
moisture content. 184 
proximate analysis. 184 
ultimate analysis. 494 
volatile matter. 184 
Colli gative solution properties. 268 
Combustion. 142. 469 
of biomass. 71 
material balances for. 146 
partial or incomplete. 143 
Composition 

estimation from combustion products. 

149 

on wet and dry bases, 143 
Compressibdity factor. 206 
generalized charts. 207-211 
equation of state. 206 
Computer-aided calculations. 504 
Concentration: 
mass. 52 
molar. 52 

Confidence limits. 67 
Consistency’ of solid-liquid mixture. 502 
Continuous process. 84 
Control, statistical quality. 19 
Convergence: 
criteria. 618 
tolerance. 618 
Convergence block. 516 
Conversion: 
overall. 135 
single-pass. 135 
Conversion factors, 9 
between mass and molar composition. 50 
between mass and molar flow rates. 48 
between mass and volumetric flow rates. 45 
table of. see inside front cover 
use of 9 

Corresponding states, law of. 207 
Cox chart. 246 
for various substances. 247 
Critical pressure. 200 
Critical state. 200 
Critical temperature. 200 
Cubic equations of state. 203 
Cumene production. 486 
Curve-fitting: 
exponential function. 27 
nonlinear data. 25 
power-law function. 27 


scattered data. 30 
straight-line. 24 
Cycle. 511 
tearing. 515 

Dalton’s law. 197 
Damping parameter. 616 
Deacon process. 172 
Debottlenecking. 42 
Degrees Baumf. 44 
Degrees of freedom. 99. 504 
from Gibbs phase rule. 248 
reactive systems. 126 
Degrees of superheat. 250 
Degrees TWaddcU. 44 
Dehumidification. 392 
Densitometer. 65 
Density. 43 
bulk. 66. 214 

estimates for mixtures. 189 

estimates from ideal gas equation of state. 

193 

Design. 42 
specification. 521 
variable. 505 
Detonation. 472 
Dewpoint, 
general. 259 

for single condensable species. 250 
Dialyse. 162 
Diffusivity. 41 
Diluent. 107 
Dimension. 8 
Dimensional equation. 9 
Dimensional homogeneity. 20 
Dimensionless quantities and groups. 22 
Distillation. 237 
Distribution coefficient. 271 
Downcomer. 163 
Draft. 219 
actual. 219 
theoretical. 219 
Dry box. 215 

Dry-bulb temperature. 384 
Dry> ice. 417 
Drying. 392 
Dry test meter. 215 
Duhring plots. 246 
Duloog formula. 495 

Electrical Power. 602 
Elements, fee table, back cover 
Endothermic reaction. 440 
Energy: 
internal. 315 
kinetic. 315 
potential. 315 
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Enthalpy: 
definition of. 321 
deviation, 388 
of reaction. 442 
table. 363 

Enthalpy-coneentiation diagrams. 399 
ammonia-water. 403 
HjSO*-HjO. 399 
Enzyme. 4. 481 
Equation-based: 
calculations, ill 
simulation. $22 
Equation ot state: 

Benedict- Webb-Rubin. 202 
compressibility factor. 206 
cubic. 203 
ideal gas. 191 

SRK (Soave-Rcdhch-Kwong). 203 
virial. 201 
Equilibrium: 

constant for chemical reaction. 122 
liquid-liquid. 271 
reaction. 121 
solid-liquid. 264 
stage. 295 
vapor-liquid: 
multicomponent. 255 
one condensable component. 249 
Ethane dehydrogenation. 490 
Ethanol, synthesis from ethylene. 175 
Ethyl chloride synthesis. 488 
Evaporation, multiple-effect. 421. 422 
Excess air or oxygen. 145 
Excess reactant. 118 
Exothermic reaction. 440 
Expansion work. 343 
Explosive range. 470 
Exposure level, permissible. 218 
Extensive variable. 247 
Extent of reaction. 119 
use in mass balances. 130 
Extract. 107 
Extraction. 238 
Extrapolation. 23 

Faiblunget. J.S.. 77 
Fat fraction in human body. 66 
Fermentation. 481 
Fern. 32 

First law of thermodynamics. 316 
Fitting, see Qirve-fltting 
Flame. 471 
front. 471 
stationary. 472 
velocity. 471 

Flammability limits. 158. 219. 470 
Flare. 584 


Flash: 

evaporator. 426 
point. 282. 471 
tank. 353 

yaporizatioo. 405. 418 
Flashback. 472 

Floods of Suds One-Day Laundry Service. 169 
Flotation. 217 

Flow, cocurrent and countercurrent. 347 
Flowchart. 90 
scaling. 94 
Flowmeter. 46 
Thomas. 345 
Flow rate. 45 
Flowsheet simulation: 
commercial packages, 533 
equation-based. 522 
sequential modular. 511 
Flue gas. 143 
Force. 12 

Formaldehyde synthesis: 
from methane. 174 
from methanol. 429. 487 
Formation reaction. 447 
Factional conversion. 118 
Fed. Old. 158 
Feeze concentration. 425 
Feeze drying. 425 
Feezing point. 242 
depression. 270 
Fiction loss. 333 
Foth flotation. 217 
Fuels. 464 

Fuming sulfuric acid, ite Oleum 

Gas chromatograph. 70 

Gas constant, see table inside back cover 

Gas hydrates. 300 

9.-12 

Gibbs phase rule. 248 
Goalseek or goal seek. 612 
Graduate school. 3 
Gram-mole. 48 
Gravitational acceleration. 12 
Grocery sack. 340 

Half-life. 568 
Head. 54 
space. 585 
Heart 345 
Heat. 315 

of combustion, standard. 448 
of formation: 
of ions. 464 
of solution. 460 
standard. 447 
of fusion, see Latent heat 
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ol hydration. 493 
of melting, see Latent heat 
of neutralization. 460 
of reaction. 440. 442 
from heats of combustion. 449 
from heats of formation. 447 
sensible. 366 

of solution or mixing. 396 
selected values. 653 
of vaporization, see Latent heat 
Heat capacity: 
constant pressure. 368 
constant volume. 366 
estimation by Kopp's rule. 372 
mixture. 373 
table 01 635-637 
Heating value. 465 
higher. 465 
lower. 465 
net. 465 
total. 465 

of various fuels, table. 466 
Heat transfer coefficient. 347. 569 
Henry's law. 257 
constant. 257 
Hess's law. 446 
Hot tub. 412 
Humidification. 392 
Humidity. 253. 384 
chart, see Psychrometric chart 
Humid volume. 387 
Hvdrated salts. 267 
Hydrates gas. 300 
Hydraulic power generation. 336 
Hydrogen, molecular versus atomic balances. 

126 

Hydrostatic pressure. 54 
Hygrometer. 36. 224. 285 

Ideal gas. 192 
equation of state. 191 
mixture. 196 

Ideal solution. 258. 259. 396 
Ideal stage. 295, 534 
Ignition. 470 
lag. 470 

temperature. 470 
Incompressible substance. 189 
Independent balances. 96 
Independent equations. 127 
Independent species. 126 
Indicator dilution method. 163 
Initiator. 579 
Intensive variable. 247 
Internal energy. 315 
of reaction. 444 
Interpolation. 23 
Iso-octane synthesis. 179 


Isothermal. 338 
Isotherm, adsorption. 275 
Frcundlich. 308 
Langmuir. 276 

Kay's rule. 211 
Kidney, artificial. 162 
Kinetic energy. 315 
Kopp's rule. 372 

Lagmappc. T. 69 
Latent heat: 
estimation. 381 
of fusion. 378 

of various substances. Table B1 
of vaporization. 243. 378 
of water. 378 
Leaching. 237 

Least squares, method ol 607 
Lever rule. 405 
Light, speed ol 31 
Liquefied petroleum gas. 142 
Liquid extraction. 238 
Limiting reactant. 118 
Lizard Lick. North Carolina. 32 
Logarithmic coordinates. 28 
log scale. 28 
semilog paper. 28 
Louis Louis. 77 

Manipulated variable. 521 
Manometer. 57 
differential. 57 
equation. 58 
fluid. 57 
inclined. 76 
open-end. 57 
sealed-end. 57 
Mash. 481 
Mass fraction. 49 
Mean (of a data set). 17 
Mechanical energy balance. 334 
Melting point. 242 
Meshuggeneh. H.. 351 
Methanol synthesis. 227, 229 
MIBK-acetone-water phase diagram. 274 
Michaclis-Menten kinetics. 569 
Microbial culture. 35 
Miscibility. 271 
Modules. 511 
Mol. see Gram-mole 
Molal humidity. 253 
Molarity. 52 
Molal saturation. 253 
Molecular weight. 47 
average. 51 
polymer. 579 
Mole fraction. 49 
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Monomer, 579 

Natural gas. 142 
Nauseum. 71 
Newman, Paul. 74 
Newton-Raphson method. 619 
Newton's corrections, 2C8 
Newton's rule. 613 
NO,. 602 

Normal boiling point. 242 
n 1 * -order rate law. 568 
Numerical integration. 623 

Oleum. 291 

Open system. 318 

Operation. 42 

Orange juice. 166 

Order-ol-magnitude estimates, 15 

Orifice meter. 46 

Orsat analysis, 144 

Ossabaw Paper Company. 502 

Overhead product. 294 

Oxygen, theoretical and excess, 145 

Partial pressure. 196 

Partition ratio, see Distribution coefficient 
Parts per million and parts per billion. 53 
Pascal. 54. See also conversion (actors, inside 
front cover 

Peng-Robinson equation of state. 203 
Percentage humidity. 254 
Percentage saturation. 254 
Perfect gas. see Ideal gas 
Permissible exposure level (PEL). 218 
Phase diagram. 240 
for CO,. 241 
for H,0. 241 
triangular. 273 

for watcr-acetooe-MIBK. 274 
Phase rule, see Gibbs phase rule 
Pitzer acentric factor. 201 
FVilymcr. 579 
molecular weight. 579 
Polymerization. 580 
suspension. 580 
Polyvinyl chlondc. 579 
chlorinated. 580 
FVHOSity.214 
Portland cement. 225 
Potential energy. 315 
POundal. 32 
Ftm generation. 602 

ppm (parts per million), ppb (parts per billion). 
53 

Prandtl number. 34 
Precision. 13 
Preexponential factor. 41 
Preheater. 498 


Pressure. 54 
absolute. 56 
atmospheric. 54 
bubble point. 259 
critical. 200 
dewpoint. 260 
fluid. 54 
gauge. 54 
head. 54 
hydrostatic. 54 

maximum allowable working (MAWP). 

231 

partial, 196 
pseudocritical. 211 
pseudorcduced. 201 
reduced. 201 
standard. 194 
vapor. 242 
Process: 
batch. 84 
continuous. 84 
definition. 42 
hypothetical path. 360 
optimization. 99 
semibatch. 84 
steady-state. 84 
streams. 42 
transient. 84 
unsteady-state. 84 
Psychr omelet. 430 
Psvchrometric chart. 384 
air-water. 385. 386 
Purge stream. 138 
Purification processes. 237 
Pxy diagram. 262 
Pyrometer. 60 

Quadrature. 377. 622 
Quality assurance. 33 
Quality of steam. 347 

Rackstraw. R.. 412 
Raffinate. 107 
Range (of a data set). 18 
Raoults law: 
general. 257 

single condensable species. 249 
Rayleigh, still. 574 
Reactant: 
excess. 118 
limiting. 118 
Reaction: 
irreversible. 121 
rate. 155 

rate constant. 38. 79 
reversible. 121 
Reasonableness test of 15 
Recycle. 110 
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Reference Male. 325. 359 
Reference substance plot. 245 
Reforming 492. 592 
Reflux. 166. 294 
Refrigeration. 349 
Regula-fala method. 613 
Relative humidity. 253. 387 
Relative saturation. 253 
Relative volatility. 295 
Residence time. 181 
Residual. 607 
Respirator. 278 
Reynolds number. 34 
Rotameter. 46 
Rupture disk. 578 

Saccharification. 481 
Sample: 
mean. 17 
range. 18 

standard deviation. 18 
variance. 18 
Saturation. 249 
adiabatic. 395 
of a liquid solution. 264 
Scaling (up or down) process flowchart. 94 
SCF (standard cubic feet). 194 
Schlimazel. I_ 71 
Scientific notation. 13 
SCM (standard cubic meters). 194 
Scrubbing. 237 

Seawater evaporation. 168. 422 
Sedimentation. 161 
Selectivity. 123 
in extraction. 307 

Scmibatch (semicontinuous) process. 84 
Separation process. 237 
Sequential modular: 
calculations. 511 
flowsheet simulation. 511 
Setters. E.. 72 
Shock wave. 472 
Significant figures. 13 
Simpson's rule. 621 
Simulation, see Flowsheet simulation. 
Simultaneous mass and energy balances. 332. 458 
Siphon. 335 

SI units (SvstCme International d'UmtCs). 10 
Sling psychrometer. 430 
Sludge. 502 
Slug. 32 

Soave-Redlich-Kwong (SRK) equation of slate. 
203 

Solubility. 264 

coefficient of a gas m a liquid. 291 
of KNOi. NaCl. and NajSO.. 266 
Solute. 107 
Solvent. 107 


Space velocity. 235 
Sparger. 578 
Specialty’ chemicals. 4 
Specific gravity. 43 
selected values. 628-634 
Specific property. 321 
enthalpy. 321 

enthalpy of selected gases. 652 
heat 369 
kinetic energy. 321 
molar volume. 192 
volume. 43 

Spray cooling. 392. 433 
Spray drying. 216 

Spreadsheet, nonlinear equation. 612 
SRK. see Soave-Redlich-Kwong equation of 
state 

Stack gas. 143 

Stage, ideal or equilibrium. 295 
Standard: 
conditions. 194 
deviation. 18 
heat of combustion. 448 
heat of formation. 447 
heat of reaction. 443 
State: 

property. 326 
variable. 505 

Statistical quality control. 19 
Steady-state process. 84 
Steam: 
quality. 347 
reforming. 592 
tables. 642-651 
description. 327 
trap. 348 

Stoichiometric equation. 116 
coefficients. 116 
proportion. 116 
ratio. 117 
requirement. 118 
Stoichiometry. 116 

STP (standard temperature and pressure). 194 

Strawberry Jam. 158 

Stripper. 168 

Styrene synthesis. 487 

Subcooled liquid. 327 

Sublimation point 242 

Successive substitution. 616 

SupercritKal fluid. 200 

Superheated steam. 327 

Superheated vapor. 250 

Supersaturation. 264 

Synthesis gas. 591 

Tear: 

the cycle. 515 
stream. 515. 601 
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Temperature, 
absolute. 60 

adiabatic flame. 236. 466 
adiabatic reaction. 456 
adiabatic saturation. 395 
autoignition. 470 
bubble point. 259 
conversion among scales. 61 
critical 200 
dew point. 259 
humid air. 387 
dry-bulb. 384 
human body. 347 
ignition. 470 
pseudoentieal. 201 
pscudoreduced. 201 
reduced. 201 
scales. 60 
standard. 194 
wet-bulb. 387 

Tcrcphthalic acid (TPA). 228 
Theoretical air or oxygen. 145 
Thermocouple. 60. 77 
Thermometer. 60 
resistance. 60 
Thomas flowmeter. 345 
Threshold limit value (TLV). 234 
Tie lines 273. 403 
Ttacer, 163. 567 
Transient process. 543 
Trapezoidal rule. 623 
TTay, 163 
Triple point. 242 
Troubleshooting. 42 
TTouton’s rule. 381 
TUrbinc. 324 
Turnaround. 73 
"Rundown. 42 
Txy diagram. 262 
for benzene-toluene. 262 

Ultimate analysis: 
o( coal. 494 
o((uc!oil225 
Unit. 8 
base. 10 
compound. 10 
conversion. 11 

conversion factors, printed on inside front 
cover 
derived. 10 


multiple. 10 
systems ot 10-11 

Validation of results. 15 
Van det Waals equation. 203 
Vapor compression. 420 
Vapor pressure. 242 
estimation. 244 
lowering. 269 
of water. 638-639 
paper. 246 
Variable: 
design. 99 
extensive. 247 
intensive. 247 
manipulated. 521 
random. 16 
state. 505 

Variance (of a data set). 18 
Venturi meter. 354 
VuiaL 

coefficient. 201 
equation of state. 201 
Vend fraction. 66. 214 
Volatility. 243 
relative. 295 
Volume: 

fraction or percentage in ideal gases. 

197 

humid. 387 
pure-component. 196 
standard. 194 


Waste heat boiler. 375. 413 
Water-gas shift reaction. 592 
Water of hydration. 267 
Watson correlation. 382 
Wegstein algorithm. 617 
Weight 12 

Wet bulb temperature. 387 
Whuzo. 169 
Work. 315 
expansion. 343 
flow. 320 
shaft. 320 

Xylene isomers. 238 
Yield. 123 
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Miscellaneous 

Factors for Unit Conversions facing page 

Atomic Weights and Numbers back cover 

Psychromctric (Humidity) Chart SI Units 385 

Psychromctric (Humidity) Chart American Engineering Units 386 

Selected Physical Property Data (molecular weights, specific gravities of solids and liquids, melting 
and boding points, heats of fusion and vaporization, critical temperature and pressure, standard 
heats of formation and combustion) 628-634 

Gas Laws (PVT Relations) 

Gas Constant back cover 

Standard Conditions for Gases 194 

Pitzcr Acentric Factors 201 

Compressibility Charts 208-2 1 1 

Vapor Pressure Data 

Cox Chart Vapor Pressure Plots 247 

Vapor Pressure of Water 638-639 

Antoine Equation Constants 640-641 

Thermodynamic Data 

Heat Capacities 635-637 

Properties of Saturated Steam: Temperature Table 642-643 

Properties of Saturated Steam: Pressure Table 644-649 

Properties of Superheated Steam 650-651 

Specific Enthalpies of Ideal Combustion Gases: SI Units 652 

Specific Enthalpies of Ideal Combustion Gases: American Engineering Units 652 

Atomic Heat Capacities for Kopp's Rule 653 

Integral Heats of Solution and Mixing at 25°C 653 

Data for Specific Systems 

Triangular Phase Diagram for Watcr-Acetonc-Mcthyl Isobutyl Ketone at 25°C 274 

Enthalpy-Concentration Diagram for H 2 S0 4 -H 2 0 399 

Enthalpy-Concentration Diagram for NH 5 -H 2 0 403 




FACTORS FOR UNIT CONVERSIONS 


Quantity 

Equivalent Values 

Mass 

1 kg - 1000 g - 0.001 metric ton - 2.20162 lb* - 35.27392 o z 

1 lb m - 16 oz - 5 X 10“ 4 ton - 453593 g - 0.453593 kg 

Length 

1 m - 100 cm — 1CO0 mm — 10* microns (jim) — 10 10 angstroms (A) 

- 39.37 in. - 32808 ft - 1.0936 yd - 0.0006214 mile 

1 ft - 12 in. - 1/3 yd - 0.30*8 m - 30.48 cm 

Volume 

1 nr - 1000 L - 10 4 cm 5 - 10 6 mL 

- 35.3145 ft’ - 220.83 imperial gallons - 264.17 gal 

- 1056.68 qt 

1 ft 3 - 1728 in. 3 - 7.4805 gal - 0.028317 nr - 28317 L 

- 28317 cm 3 

Force 

1 N - 1 kg-rn's 2 - 10 5 dynes - 10 5 g-emfe 2 - 0.22481 lb, 

1 lb, - 32.174 lbm 'ft/s 2 - 4.4482 N - 4.4482 X 10 5 dynes 

Pressure 

1 atm - 1.01325 X 10 5 Nta 2 (Pa) - 101325 kPa - 1.01325 bar 

- 1.01325 X 10 6 dynes/cm 2 

- 760 mm Hg at 0°C (torr) - 10.333 m HjO at 4°C 

- 14.696 lbf/in. 2 (psi) - 33.9 ft H 2 0 at 4°C 

- 29.921 in. Hg at CC 

Energy 

1 J - 1 N m - 10 7 ergs - 10 7 dyne - cm 

- 2.778 X 10~ 7 kW h - 0.23901 cal 

- 0.7376 ft-Ib, - 9.486 X 10~‘ Btu 

Power 

1W-1J/8 - 023901 cal/s - 0.7376 ftlb,.'s - 9.486 X 10" 4 Btu/s 
- 1.341 X 10~ 5 hp 


Example: The factor to convert grams to lbm is 








ATOMIC WEIGHTS AND NUMBERS 


Atomic weights apply to i 
of U C - 12 

— *• 

enuring isol« 

.pic composition. 

and are ba* 

ed on an at 

omk mass 

Element 

Symbol 

Atomic 

Number 

Atomic 

Weight 

Element 

Symbol 

Atomic 

Number 

Atomic 

Weight 

Actinium 

Ac 

89 



Iridium 

Ir 

77 

1922 

Aluminum 

A1 

13 

26.9815 

Iron 

Fe 

26 

55-847 

Americium 

Am 

95 

— 

Krypton 

Kr 

36 

83.80 

Antimony 

Sb 

51 

121.75 

Lanthanum 

La 

57 

138.91 

Argon 

Ar 

18 

39.948 

Lawrencium 

U 

103 

— 

Arsenic 

As 

33 

74.9216 

Lead 

Pb 

82 

207.19 

Astatine 

At 

85 

— 

Lithium 

Lj 

3 

6.939 

Barium 

Ba 

56 

13754 

Lutetlum 

Lu 

71 

174.97 

Berkellum 

Bk 

97 

— 

Magnesium 

Mg 

12 

24J12 

Beryllium 

Be 

4 

9.0122 

Manganese 

Mn 

25 

54.9380 

Bismuth 

Bi 

83 

208.980 

Mendelcvium 

Md 

101 

— 

Boron 

B 

5 

10-811 

Mercury 

Hg 

80 

20059 

Bromine 

Br 

35 

79.904 

Molybdenum 

Mo 

42 

95.94 

Cadmium 

Cd 

48 

112.40 

Neodymium 

Nd 

60 

14424 

Calcium 

Ca 

20 

40.08 

Neon 

Ne 

10 

20.183 

Californium 

a 

98 

— 

Neptunium 

Np 

93 

— 

Carbon 

C 

6 

12.01115 

Nickel 

Ni 

28 

58.71 

Cerium 

Ce 

58 

140.12 

Niobium 

Nb 

41 

92.906 

Cesium 

C& 

55 

132.905 

Nitrogen 

N 

7 

14.0067 

Chlorine 

a 

17 

35.453 

Nobelium 

No 

102 

— 

Chromium 

Cr 

24 

51.996 

Osmium 

Os 

75 

1902 

Cobalt 

Co 

27 

58.9332 

Oxygen 

O 

8 

15.9994 

Copper 

Cu 

29 

63.546 

Palladium 

Pd 

46 

106.4 

Curium 

Cm 

% 

— 

Phosphorus 

P 

15 

30.9738 

Dysprosium 

Dy 

66 

162.50 

Platinum 

Pt 

78 

195.09 

Einsteinium 

Es 

99 

— 

Plutonium 

Pu 

94 

— 

Erbium 

Er 

68 

16726 

Polonium 

Po 

84 

— 

Europium 

Eu 

63 

151.96 

Potassium 

K 

19 

39.102 

Fermi um 

Fm 

100 

— 

Praseodymium 

Pr 

59 

140.907 

Fluorine 

F 

9 

18.9984 

Promethium 

Pm 

61 

— 

Francium 

Ff 

87 

— 

Protactinium 

Pa 

91 

— 

Gadolinium 

Gd 

64 

15725 

Radium 

Ra 

88 

— 

Gallium 

Ga 

31 

69.72 

Radon 

Rn 

86 

— 

Germanium 

Gc 

32 

7259 

Rhenium 

Re 

75 

1862 

Gold 

Au 

79 

196.967 

Rhodium 

Rh 

45 

102.905 

Hafnium 

Hf 

72 

178.49 

Rubidium 

Rb 

37 

8457 

Helium 

He 

2 

4.0026 

Ruthenium 

Ru 

44 

101.07 

Holmium 

Ho 

67 

164.930 

Samarium 

Sm 

62 

15055 

Hydrogen 

H 

1 

1.00797 

Scandium 

Sc 

21 

44.956 

Indium 

In 

49 

1 14.82 

Selenium 

Sc 

34 

78.96 

Iodine 

I 

53 

126.9044 

Silicon 

Si 

14 

28.086 






Atomic weight* apply to naturollv occurring isotopic compositions and ore based on an atomic 
mas* of U C - 12 


Element 

Symbol 

Atomic 

Number 

Atomic 

Weight 

Element 

Symbol 

Atomic 

Number 

Atomic 

Weight 

Silver 

Ag 

47 

107.868 

Tin 

Sn 

50 

118.69 

Sodium 

Na 

11 

22.9898 

Titanium 

T1 

22 

47.90 

Strontium 

Sr 

38 

87.62 

Tlingsten 

W 

74 

183.85 

Sulfur 

S 

16 

32.064 

Uranium 

U 

92 

238.03 

Tantalum 

Ta 

73 

180.948 

Vanadium 

V 

23 

50.942 

Technetium 

Tc 

43 

— 

Xenon 

Xe 

54 

131.30 

Tellurium 

Te 

52 

127.60 

Ytterbium 

Yb 

70 

173.04 

Terbium 

Tb 

65 

158.924 

Yttrium 

Y 

39 

88.905 

Thallium 

n 

81 

204.37 

Zinc 

Zn 

30 

65.37 

Tlionum 

Tb 

90 

232.038 

Zirconium 

Zr 

40 

91.22 

Tliuitum 

Tm 

69 

168.934 






THE GAS CONSTANT 

8.314 m’PaCmol-K) 
0.08314 LbarZ(molK) 
0.08206 Latm'(molK) 

62.36 Lmm H^(molK) 
0.7302 ft^atm'Ob-mole ‘R) 
10.73 ft’ p&ia'(lb-mole"R) 

8.314 J/(moMt) 

1.987 cab(molK) 

1.987 BtuZ(Ib-molc *R) 







Li.MiiiD Use License Aurkcment 

This is the John Wiley and Sons. Inc. (Wiley) limited use License Agreement, which governs your use of any Wiley propri- 
etary software products (Licensed Program) and User Manuals) delivered with it. 

Your use of the Licensed Program indicates your acceptance of the terms and conditions of this Agreement. If you do not 
accept or agree with them, you must return the Licensed Program unused within 30 days of receipt or. if purchased, within 
30 days, as evidenced by a copy of your receipt, in which case, the purchase price will be fully refunded. 

License: Wiley hereby grants you. and you accept, a non-exclusive and ncm-transferable license, to use the Licensed Program 
and User Manual (s) on the following terms and conditions only: 

a. The Licensed Program and User Manual(s) are for your personal use only. 

b. You may use the Licensed Program on a single computer, or on its temporary replacement, or on a subsequent computer only. 

c. The Licensed Program may be copied to a single computer hard drive for playing. 

d. A backup copy or copies may be made only as provided by the User Manual(s). except as expressly permitted by this 
Agreement. 

e. You may not use the Licensed Program on more than one computer system, make or distribute unauthorized copses of 
the Licensed Program or User Manual(s). create by decomplilation or otherwise the source code of the Licensed 
Program oc use.copy. modify, or transfer the Licensed Program, in whole or in part, or User Manual(s). except as 
expressly permitted by this Agreement. 

If you transfer possession of any copy or modification of the Licensed Program to any thud party, your license is automatically 
terminated. Such termination shall be in addition to and not in lieu of any equitable, civil, or other remedies available to Wiley. 

Term: This License Agreement is effective until terminated. You may terminate it at any time by destroying the Licensed 
Program and User Manual together with all copies made (with or without authorization). 

This Agreement will also terminate upon the conditions discussed elsewhere in this Agreement, or if you fail to comply with 
any term or condition of this Agreement. Upon such termination, you agree to destroy the Licensed Program. User Manual 
(8), and any copies made (with or without authorization) of either. 

Wiley’s Rights: You acknowledge that all rights (including without limitation, copyrights, patents and trade secrets) in the 
Licensed Program (including without limitation, the structure, sequence, organization, flow, logic, source code, object code 
and all means and forms of operation of the Licensed Program) are the sole and exclusive property of Wiley. By accepting 
this Agreement, you do not become the owner of the Licensed Program, but you do have the right to use it in accordance 
with the provisions of this Agreement. You agree to protect the Licensed Program from unauthorized use. reproduction, or 
distribution. You further acknowledge that the Licensed Program contains valuable trade secrets and confidential informa- 
tion belonging to Wiley. You may not disclose any component of the Licensed Program, whether or not in machine readable 
form, except as expressly provided in this Agreement. 

WARRANTY: TO THE ORIGINAL LICENSEE ONLY. WILEY WARRANTS THAT THE MEDIA ON WHICH THE LICENSED PROGRAM 
IS FURNISHED ARE FREE FROM DETECTS IN THE MATERIAL AND WORKMANSHIP UNDER NORMAL USE FOR A PERIOD OF 
NINETY (90) DAYS FROM THE DATE OF PURCHASE OR RECEIPT AS EVIDENCED BY A COPY OF YOUR RECEIPT. IF DURING THE 
90 DAY PERIOD. A DEFECT IN ANY' MEDIA OCCURS. YOU MAY RETURN IT. WILEY WILL REPLACE THE DEFECTIVE MEDLA 
WITHOUT CHARGE TO YOU. YOUR SOLE AND EXCLUSIVE REMEDY IN THE EVENT OF A DEFECT IS EXPRESSLY LIMITED TO 
REPLACEMENT OF THE DEFECTIVE MEXtlA AT NO ADDITIONAL CHARGE. THIS WARRANTY DOES NOT APPLY TO DAMAGE OR 
DEFECTS DUE TO IMPROPER USE OR NEGLIGENCE. 

THIS LIMITED WARRANTY IS IN UEU OF ALL OTHER WARRANTIES. EXPRESSED OR IMPLIED. INCLUDING. WITHOUT LIMI- 
TATION. ANY WARRANTIES OF MERCHANTABILITY OR FITNESS FORA PARTICULAR PURPOSE. 

EXCEPT AS SPECIFIED ABOVE. THE LICENSED PROGRAM AND USER MANUALfS) ARE FURNISHED BY WILEY ON AN -AS IS“ 
BAS1S AND WITHOUT WARRANTY AS TO THE PERFORMANCE OR RESULTS YOU MAY OBTAIN BY USING THE LICENSED PRO- 
GRAM AND USER MANUAUS). THE ENTIRE RISK AS TO THE RESULTS OR PERFORMANCE. AND THE COST OF ALL NECESSARY 
SERVICING. REPAIR. OR CORRECTION OF THE LICENSED PROGRAM AND USER MANUALS) IS ASSUMED BY YOU. 

IN NO EVENT WILL WILEY OR THE AUTHOR. BE LIABLE TO YOU FOR ANY DAMAGES. INCLUDING LOST PROFITS. LOST SAW 
INGS. OR OTHER INCIDENTAL OR CONSEQUENTIAL DAMAGES ARISING OUT OF THE USE OR INABILITY TO USE THE 
LICENSED PROGRAM OR USER MANUAL! S). EVEN IF WILEY’ OR AN AUTHORIZED WILEY DEALER HAS BEEN ADVISED OF THE 
POSSIBILITY OF SUCH DAMAGES. 

General: 

Thu Limited Warranty gives you specific legal rights. You may have others by operation of law which varies from stale to state. If any of 
the provisions of this Agreement are invalid under any applicable Halutc or rule of law. they are lo lhal extent deemed emitted 
This Agreement represents the entire agreement between us and supersedes any proposals ce prior Agreements, oral or written, and 
any ether communication between us relating to the subject matter of this Agreement. 

This Agreement will be governed and construed as if wholly entered into and performed within the State of New Y’ork. You acknowl- 
edge that you have read this Agreement, and agree to be bound by its terms and conditions. 




The accompanying CD 

—INTERACTIVE CHEMICAL PROCESS PRINCIPLES (ICPP)— 
is a guide and toolkit for students using this text 
in an introductory chemical engineering course. It also contains reference materials 
that should be useful throughout the chemical engineering curriculum. 

ICPP HAS THE FOLLOWING COMPONENTS: 

Index of Learning Styles A student's teaming style is the way the student tends to take m and process information. The 
Index of Learning Styles (ILS) is a 44-item questionnaire used to assess preferences on four teaming style dimensions 
(activ&'reflective. sensing'intuitive. visual/verbal, and sequential'global). By completing this questionnaire, you can get 
information about your learnmg style preferences, which in turn suggests the types of teaching and studying that work well 
for you and the types that don't. We also offer suggestions for the most effective way to use this CD based on your learning 
preferences. We suggest you complete this questionnaire and make use of the results early in your course studies. 
Instructional Tutorials This section of ICPP contains six instructional tutorials, each designed to be worked through at a 
different point of the introductory course. The tutorials describe systems, pose problems, and guide you through the solu- 
tions. There are several ways to approach the tutorials. The easy way. and the least valuable, is simply to look for the answers 
rather than attempt to solve the problems. The only way to get the full benefit of the tutorials is to try to solve the problems 
yourself first, and then to check yourself by looking at the correct solutions. 

Visual Encyclopedia of Chemical Engineering Equipment Many of the problems in the text make reference to com- 
mie chemical process equipment, such as heat exchangers, pumps, separation process units (absorption towers and distilla- 
tion columns), and various types of chemical reactors. In most cases, you won't have to know how these various pieces of 
equipment work to solve the problems, but you may avoid confusion by getting a good picture of how they work before you 
begin the analysis. By clicking on the equipment type in the Visual Encyclopedia (developed by Professor Susan 
Montgomery and her students at the University of Michigan and distributed by permission from The Regents of the 
University of Michigan), you will obtain a photograph and’oc a cutaway view of the equipment item, along with a short 
description of bow it works and where in the chemical industry it tends to be used. Note: The CD must be in the CD drive 
in order to access this ency clopedia. 

E-Z Solve This is a powerful and easy-to-use equation-solving and graphing program. You can use it to solve a set of lin- 
ear or nonlinear algebraic equations of the type you will encounter in almost every problem in Chapters 2-10 of the text. You 
can also use it to solve linear or nonlinear ordinary first-order differential equations of the type found in Chapter 1 1 . The 
set of already solved examples is provided in the subfolder Examples, which you can access from the File|Open menu. 
Before you first attempt to use the program to solve a problem, you should click on Help on the menu bar and then on 
Tutorial on the pull-down menu that appears. Working through the tutorial is the easiest way to learn to use the application. 
Physical Properties Database This section contains an on-line version of the physical property tables m Appendix B of 
the text. On the Physical Properties screen, you can look up any of the properties listed in Table B.l of the text (molecular 
weight, specific gravity, etc.) for a specified species. On the Heat Capacities screen, you can find the heat capacity of a spec- 
ified species at a specified temperature and 1 atm. You can also access a polynomial function for the heat capacity, like those 
listed m Table B.2 of the text, by copying the function name, pasting it into E-Z Solve, and entering a desired temperature 
as an argument. In the Steam Tables window, you can look up the specific volume, specific internal energy, and specific 
enthalpy of liquid water, saturated steam, or superheated steam at a specified temperature and pressure. You can also copy 
and paste the corresponding functions into E-Z Solve. 

NAVIGATING ICPP 

The installation creates icons in the Windows Start Menu and you can access any component from the Start Menu by click- 
ing on the icons. The Mam Menu that provides links to each component, this prov ides the easiest way to access each com- 
ponent of ICPP. 

SYSTEM REQUIREMENTS 

The software will run on Windows-compatible PCs. under Windows 95. 98, or NT 4.0. Recommended configuration is 486 
DX 66. 16 MB RAM (64 MB RAM for NT). SVGA monitor (16-bit colors with 640x480 minimum resolution). 4X CD- 
ROM. video card, sound card, and speakers. A Web browser (Netscape Navigator 4.0 or Microsoft Internet Explorer 4.0) 
must be available to access the Index of Learning Styles component. 

About 10 MB of free hard disk space w ill be required. 

Installation instructions arc printed on the CD. 




